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RAILWAY  RATE  THEORIES  OF  THE  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  COMMISSION.     I. 

SUMMARY 

An  inductive  study  of  rate  theories,  1.  —  Decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Gonuneroe  Commission  as  material  for  such  a  study,  4.  —  I. 
CcwnmisBJon's  preliminary  statement  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  rate  making,  7.  —  The  determining  factors  in  the  Commission's 
deciaionsi  10.  —  II.  Value  of  commodity  as  a  rate  basis,  11.  —  1. 
CompetitiTe  commodities,  12.  (a)  in  different  stages  of  manufacture, 
13. — (b)  as  possible  substitutes  for  each  other,  25. — 2.  Non-competitive 
oommoditieB,  28.  —  3.  Market  value  the  criterion,  33.  —  4.  Social 
ooDsiderationsy  35.  —  III.  Cost  of  service  as  a  rate  basis,  40.  —  1. 
Some  special  service  rendered,  42.  —  2.  Comparison  with  other  com- 
modities, 50.  —  3.  Comparison  with  rates  elsewhere,  58.  —  4.  Car 
load  and  kss  than  car  load  shipments,  00.  —  Conclusion  with  reference 
to  ooet  of  service,  05. 

The  theory  of  railway  rates  does  not  seem  to  have 
secured  from  American  economists  withm  recent 
years  that  degree  of  interest  which  a  couple  of  decades 
ago  was  accorded  to  the  subject.  This  lack  of  theo- 
retical discussion  is  the  more  surprising  when  one 
considers  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  public  interest 
in  railway  matters,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  both  witW  and  without 
legblative  halls.    A  great  mass  of  literature,  scientific 
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as  well  as  popular,  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the 
transportation  problem  has  been  called  forth  by  this 
public  interest  in  railways,  and  yet  in  all  this  literature 
one  finds  little  trace  of  a  serious  effort  once  more  to 
examine  and  define  the  principles  on  which  the  prices 
of  railway  transportation  are  based. 

The  probable  explanation  for  this  neglect  of  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  transportation  problem  is 
to  be  found  in  the  shifting  of  interest  which  has  taken 
place  from  problems  arising  out  of  railway  competition 
to  those  due  to  threatened  monopoly.  A  couple  of 
decades  ago  the  fear  of  railway  monopolies  was  not 
seriously  felt,  or  at  best  was  only  forcasted,  not  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  of  immediate  practical  importance. 
All  dangers  from  that  source,  it  was  believed,  were 
effectually  forestalled  by  the  legislative  prohibition 
of  pooling.  Having  disposed  of  the  subject  in  this 
summary  fashion  the  public  turned  its  attention  to 
that  which  was  felt  to  be  the  more  urgent  problem, 
—  how  to  prevent  discriminations  between  competing 
shippers. 

Railway  managers,  finding  their  efforts  to  maintain 
high  rates  at  non-competitive  points  hampered,  if  not 
blocked,  and  compelled  at  the  same  time  to  continue 
their  struggles  with  rival  roads  at  competitive  points, 
began  to  seek  a  relief  from  this  situation  by  bringing 
about  a  consolidation  of  the  competing  roads.  The 
public  has  accordingly  been  confronted  with  the 
danger  of  an  actual  railway  monopoly.  The  question 
as  to  whether  a  given  rate  is  equitable  as  compared 
with  rates  charged  on  other  commodities  or  with 
rates  charged  to  competing  shippers  has  given  way 
in  large  measure  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
an  entire  schedule  of  rates  is  too  high.  Such  theo- 
retical discussion  of  railway  rates  as  we  have  had 
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within  recent  years  has  therefore  cental  around 
the  question  as  to  whether  rates  can  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  yield  only  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  railway 
property  and  as  to  the  best  methods  of  determining 
that  value. 

Important  as  this  problem  doubtless  is,  no  one 
would  think  for  a  moment  that  its  solution  would 
solve  all  the  difficulties  of  rate  making,  or  that  it  would 
furnish  all  the  principles  from  which  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  railway  rates  could  be  deduced.  The  im- 
portance of  a  complete  theory  of  railway  rates,  in 
harmony  with  correct  economic  principles,  will  never 
diminish  as  long  as  transportation  costs  continue  to 
form  a  considerable  part  in  the  total  costs  of  pro- 
ducing commodities,  and  as  long  as  competing  shippers 
and  competing  localities  continue  to  produce  the  same 
commodities  for  sale  in  a  common  market. 

The  need  of  ascertaining  the  economic  principles 
which  should  govern  the  actions  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  power  of  rate  making  has  even  been  em- 
phasised by  recent  changes  in  railway  laws  and  pro- 
posals for  further  legislation.  A  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  have  created  railway  commissions  or  have 
strengthened  the  powers  of  existing  ones,  and  have 
placed  in  their  hands  the  power  and  responsibility 
for  fixing,  in  large  measure  at  least,  the  actual  rates 
for  transportation.  The  Hepburn  Act  of  June  29, 
1906,  increased  the  power  over  rates  possessed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  a  further  in- 
crease in  its  powers  has  now  beep  made.  The  fact 
that  the  final  determination  of  rates  does  not  rest 
with  the  Commission  but  is  left  to  a  special  Court  of 
Commerce  is  probably  of  little  consequence  in  so  far 
as  the  final  results  are  concerned.  Experience  else- 
where shows,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  Railway 
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Commission,  and  in  the  case  of  the  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion and  minimum-wage  boards  of  the  Australasian 
colonies,  that  wherever  special  tribimals  are  created 
having  authority  to  determine  prices  and  wages,  these 
tribunals,  provided  only  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
frequent  changes  in  membership,  tend  to  evolve  from 
their  own  experiences  a  set  of  principles  in  harmony 
with  existing  economic  relations  and  tendencies. 

This  fact  suggests  the  possibiUty  of  evolving  a 
theory  of  railway  rates  from  a  study  of  the  decisions 
of  such  railway  commissions  as  have  already  been  in 
existence.  Such  a  study  would  be  inductive  in  its 
methods,  in  contrast  to  the  deductive  methods  which 
have  usually  been  followed  by  those  who  have  written 
on  this  subject.  Starting  with  some  general  principle 
of  valuation,  such  as  the  marginal  utiUty  of  the  service 
to  the  shipper,  the  principle  of  joint  cost,  or  the  tax 
principle  of  ability  to  pay,  —  various  writers  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  given  principle  was 
fundamental  in  the  explanation  of  the  theory  of  rail- 
way chaises.  Without  raising  here  the  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  deductive  method  when  applied 
to  the  problem  of  railway  rates,  or  without  attempting 
to  discuss  any  of  the  principles  mentioned  above,  it 
may  be  stated  without  hesitation  that  such  an  induc- 
tive study  as  is  here  proposed  should  go  far  towards 
confirming  or  denying  the  conclusions  derived  by  the 
deductive  method  of  handling  the  problem. 

The  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission handed  down  during  the  years  1887  to  1906 
appear  to  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  such  an  in- 
ductive study  applicable  to  American  conditions. 
During  those  years  the  Commission  was  required  to 
report  not  only  its  conclusions  in  each  case  heard  by 
it  but  also  'Uhe  findings  of  fact"  upon  which  the 
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conclusions  were  based.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Hepburn  Act  the  Commission  has  not  been  required 
to  report  "  the  findings  of  fact,"  except  in  cases  where 
damages  are  awarded.  Tho  this  is  doubtless  sufficient 
for  practical  purposes,  the  absence  from  the  reports 
of  the  Commission's  ''  findings  of  fact "  makes  the 
later  decisions  of  less  value  to  the  student  who  seeks 
to  follow  the  path  of  reasoning  by  which  the  Com- 
missioners were  led  to  their  final  decision. 

In  view  of  the  circumstance  that  in  a  number  of 
important  cases  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  were 
over-ruled  by  the  courts,  when  the  question  considered 
was  not, ''  is  this  in  accordance  with  social  and  economic 
considerations  ? "  but  rather,  ''  Is  the  decision  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  the  Constitution  ? " 
one  may  be  inclined  to  question  whether,  after  all, 
the  decisions  of  the  Commission  do  reflect  economic 
tendencies  and  principles  and  thus  afford  valuable 
material  for  a  study  of  rate  theories.  It  may  be 
admitted  at  the  outset  that  since  the  Coiomission 
was  in  duty  bound  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
in  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  sort,  the  later  cases 
do  not  afford  as  good  an  opportunity  as  do  the  earlier 
ones  for  obtaining  the  Commission's  imprejudiced 
views  as  to  the  principles  involved.  These  cases  are, 
however,  in  a  minority  and  even  in  these  cases  the 
Commission  usually  makes  it  clear  that  in  reaching 
its  conclusions  it  is  merely  following  the  orders  of 
the  court,  and  is  not  presenting  its  own  views  on 
the  subject.  In  its  reported  '^  findings  of  fact,"  the 
student  will  usually  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  answer  which  the  Commission  would  have  given 
in  the  particular  case,  had  it  been  free  to  follow  its 
own  reasoning  to  a  logical  conclusion  instead  of  apply- 
ing the  precedents  established  by  the  courts. 
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In  seeking  to  discover  from  a  study  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  what  are 
the  underlying  principles  in  a  complete  theory  of 
railway  rates,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the 
Ck>nmiissioners  are  infallible  or  that  their  conclusions 
always  reflect  soimd  economic  doctrines.  On  the 
contrary  the  decisions  are  often  open  to  criticism. 
A  division  of  opinion  within  the  Commission  itself 
is  not  infrequent,  and  the  strong  pressure  of  conflicting 
interests  occasionally  leads  to  compromises  intended 
to  satisfy  in  a  measure  all  parties  concerned.  Yet 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  two  decades 
numerous  cases  involving  the  same  principles  have 
come  before  the  Commission  for  adjudication,  and 
that  conclusions  reached  on  the  basis  of  unsound 
reasoning  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction  and  have 
had  to  be  corrected,  it  is  believed  that  a  study  of  the 
cases  will  throw  much  light  on  economic  tendencies 
at  work  to  establish  the  truth  of  fimdamental  prin- 
ciples.^ Certainly  experience  is  the  only  safe  method 
for  testing  our  theoretical  conclusions,  and  Mill's 
dictum  that  ^'  practice  long  precedes  science  "  should 
hold  true  in  this  field  of  inquiry,  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  human  affairs. 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion seem  generally  to  have  been  appointed  without 
much  reference  to  political  considerations  and  they 
have  usually  been  men  of  such  intellectual  calibre 

A  "  Hie  fMti  pnn&tad  in  this  lone  MiflM  of  OMM  an  kalflldoMople.  AiUiglelMt 
maj  aiipear  a  hmuIrMl  tlmei  but  It  atwasn  oomei  asaln  in  dlff«nnt  oompany.  Nerw, 
pwhapt,  does  ezMtly  the  seme  group  of  fsets  reappear  in  ezaotly  the  same  oombliia- 
tlon  or  relationship.  Henoe  each  group  of  faets  embraoed  in  a  ease  and  each  dedalon 
based  upon  the  same  has  an  Indlvldualitjr  of  Its  own.  Qenerally  speaHng,  no  two 
oases  are  alike  In  every  respect,  and  no  rule  of  thumb  can  be  devised  by  which  a  de- 
cision can  be  rendered.  Yet,  tho  each  decision  has  its  peculiar  characteristics,  an 
analysis  and  comparison  of  many  oases  and  decisions  reveab  certain  '?'m»™<^  elements 
or  underlying  principles  and  views.**  —  B.  H.  Meyer,  Railway  Legislation  In  the 
United  Stotee.  p.  196. 
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as  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  public.  While 
the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  lawyers 
has  undoubtedly  tended  to  give  a  legal  bias  to  their 
conclusions,  membership  on  the  Commission  has 
usually  lasted  long  enough  to  give  the  Commissioners 
familiarity  with  the  practical  side  of  railway  affairs 
and  with  the  economic  considerations  involved. 
Probably  most  students  of  American  railway  problems 
would  accept  Professor  B.  H.  Meyer's  statement^ 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission offer  to  the  public  '^the  most  varied,  the 
most  widely  distributed,  the  most  concrete  and  the 
best  authenticated  collection  of  facts  relating  to 
railways  in  the  United  States  that  is  available  at  the 
present  time."  From  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  have  been  obliged  to  study  this  mass 
of  facts  and  pass  judgment  on  the  questions  at  issue, 
it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
problem  of  determining  the  general  principles  of  rate 
making.* 

I^  Comkission's  Preliminart  Discussion 
OF  Rate  Theories 

The  original  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  did  not  approach  the  work  of  rate  adju- 
dication without  a  preconceived  opinion  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  railway  rates  should  be  based. 
In  their  First  Annual  Report,   under  the  heading 

»  Ralhrajr  Tn^glianioa  in  the  Umtad  Stotat,  p.  106. 

*  It  maj  not  be  oat  of  pleee  for  tJie  wilter  to  explain  the  methoda  by  whteh  he  haa 
aooifat  to  reaeh  the  oonolualona  to  be  aet  forth,  ftom  a  atudy  of  the  abetraota  of  the 
ComBriarion'a  dertiinBB  given  In  the  annual  leporta  he  haa  aaleoted  thoae  oaaea  whteh 
aaamad  moat  bkeljr  to  offer  a  dlaouaalon  of  the  prInelpleB  Invotred  In  rate  maklnc. 
laS  eaan  were  aeleeted  and  the  full  reporU  of  theae  oaaea  were  then  atudled  In  detail 
and  thorolir  aaaljaed  with  the  purpoae  of  aaoertalnlng  what  in  eaoh  oaae  waa  the 
I  InTolyed.    The  oaaea  were  then  daaelfled  aooording  to  theae  leading 
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^'  Classification/'  the  Commissioners  discuss  the  theory 
of  railway  charges.  Cost  of  sendee  as  a  basis  of  rate 
making  they  reject,  not  alone  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  determining  the  cost  for  each  com- 
modity separately,  but  because  they  believe  that 
such  a  method  of  apportionment  ''would  restrict 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  commerce  in  articles 
whose  bulk  or  weight  was  large  as  compared  with  their 
value." 

Value  of  servicey  on  the  other  hand,  they  accept  as 
the  true  principle  of  rate  making. 

Such  method  of  apportioiinient  would  be  best  for  the  oountry 
because  it  would  enlarge  commerce  and  extend  conmiunication; 
it  would  be  best  for  the  raikoads,  because  it  would  build  up  a  large 
businesB,  and  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  property  owners,  who 
would  thus  be  made  to  pay  in  some  proportion  to  benefits  recdved.^ 

Just  how  the  value  of  the  service  is  itself  to  be 
measured  or  even  estimated  the  Conmiissioners  do 
not  undertake  to  say.  In  some  of  the  early  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Commission,  where  the  statement 
is  repeated  that  value  and  not  cost  of  service  con- 
stitutes the  true  principle  for  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  given  rate,  we  do  find  something  approach- 
ing to  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  Thus,  in  one  of 
the  Standard  Oil  cases,  we  are  told  that  "the  effect 
of  transportation  upon  market  value  is  taken  into 
account  by  carriers  in  making  rates,"  *  and  this  the 
Conmiissioners  imply  is  the  way  to  measure  the  value 
of  the  service  to  the  owner  of  the  property  carried. 

>  Fint  Annual  Report  of  the  Intentate  Conuneroe  CominlMlon,  pp.  80-82. 

>  Rloe  T.  LouleviUe  A  NMhTtUe  R.  R.  Co.,  1  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  008;  1 1.  C.  R.  7S3. 
(There  are  two  edlttons  of  the  bound  volumee  of  the  Intentate  Gommeroe  Oom- 
mlnlon'e  deelalons.  One  edltton  wmtatne  only  the  dedatons  and  Is  ahrayi  referred  to 
at  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  The  other  edition  eontalna  Reports  and  Decisions  and  la  refemd  to 
as  I.  C.  R.  The  set  to  which  I  have  had  aooess  oontalns  some  Tolumes  from  both 
editions.) 
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Again  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.  v.  the 
Pittsburg  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  Co.^  the  C!ommis8ioners 
declare  that  ''  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  shipper , 
in  a  general  sense,  is  the  ability  to  reach  a  market 
and  to  make  his  commodity  a  subject  of  commerce/' 
and  a  little  further  on  they  say,  ''  In  a  more  definite 
and  accurate  sense  it  consists  in  reaching  a  market 
at  a  profit,  being  in  effect  what  the  traffic  will  bear 
to  be  remunerative  to  the  producer  or  dealer." 

These  statements  all  seem  to  imply  that  the  value 
of  the  service  is  measured  by  the  difference  in  the 
market  value  of  the  commodity  at  the  point  of  ship- 
ment and  at  the  place  of  unloading.  Both  theory 
and  experience,  however,  teach  us  that  this  difference 
is  itself  determined,  in  the  long  run,  by  the  railway 
rate.  Thus,  in  the  report  made  by  the  Commission 
as  a  result  of  its  investigations  of  AUeged  Exceseive 
Freight  Rates  and  Charges  on  Food  ProdtuAs,*  we  are 
told:  — 

The  price  of  fann  products  at  nulway  stations  is  usuaUy  the  market 
price  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  or  other  markets  to  which 
shipments  from  such  stations  are  usually  made,  less  transportation 
charges  and  commissions. 

The  statement  that  railway  rates  are  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  value  of  the  service  is  thus  seen  to  be 
little  more  than  a  truism.  In  the  oil  and  the  coal 
cases  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Commission's  decisions,  the  value  of  the  service  is 
considered  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  railway 
man's  expression  ''what  the  traffic  will  bear,"  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  what  the  traffic  will  bear, 
or  what  the  service  is  worth  depends  upon  whether 
one  views  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  carrier,  the 
shipper,  the  producer,  or  the  consiuner. 

1  S  L  C.  C.  R«p.  618;  2  I.  C.  R.  486.  >  4  L  C.  C.  Rep.  116;  8  I.  C.  R.  94. 
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The  term  "  value  of  service  "  may  have  some  impor- 
tance as  an  expression  of  an  ideal  relationship  which 
should  exist  between  railway  rates,  but  it  will  not,  in 
many  instances  at  least,  serve  as  a  definite  standard  by 
which  railway  rates  may  be  measured  and  compared. 

More  assistance  in  the  way  of  solving  our  problem 
will  be  gained  by  an  analysis  of  the  Ck)mmis8ion's 
decisions.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  discover 
what  concrete  standards  the  Commissioners  have 
themselves  set  up  for  measuring  the  reasonableness 
of  a  given  rate  when  they  have  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  problems  of  rate  making.  For  it  may 
be  stated  at  the  outset  that  no  single  principle  has 
been  used  by  the  Commission  for  solving  all  the  prob- 
lems of  rate  making;  or,  at  any  rate,  if  the  Commis- 
sioners insist  on  their  statement  that  value  of  service 
is  the  underlying  principle  in  all  cases,  this  expression 
is  used  in  such  a  broad  sense  that  it  is  made  to  include 
a  variety  of  considerations  any  one  of  which  may  at 
times  be  made  the  leading  factor  in  the  Conmussion's 
decisions.  Opinions  may  differ  somewhat  as  to  the 
best  way  of  stating  the  factors  involved.  By  the 
present  writer  they  have  been  classified  as  follows:  (1) 
the  relative  values  of  the  commodities  transported; 

(2)  the  relative  costs  of  transporting  the  commodities; 

(3)  the  relative  distances  the  articles  are  carried;  (4) 
the  relative  natural  advantages  of  location  possessed 
by  various  places;  (5)  the  special  and  peculiar  in- 
terests of  a  given  section  or  of  a  given  class  of  pro- 
ducers; (6)  the  importance  of  maintaining  competi- 
tion: (7)  the  extent  to  which  a  given  rate  tends  to 
yield  a  fair  return  on  the  actual  capital  investment. 

By  one  or  another  of  these  standards  it  is  believed 
that  in  all  the  cases  coming  before  the  Obmmission  its 
members  have  (often  times  unconsciously)  sought  to 
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measure  the  reasonableness  of  a  given  rate.  It  is 
true  that  in  many  cases  several  of  these  standards 
are  employed,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  case  will 
usually  show  that  some  one  of  the  above  considerations 
has  been  made  especially  prominent  in  reaching  a 
conclusion;  or,  if  the  case  is  a  very  complicated  one, 
that  one  standard  has  been  applied  for  testing  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates  in  one  part  of  the  case  and 
another  standard  has  been  used  elsewhere.  This  is 
practically  equivalent  to  treating  the  matter  as  two 
or  more  cases,  and  it  will  be  so  treated  in  the  following 
pages.  In  those  instances  where  one  standard  of 
comparison  has  been  made  the  primary  test  of  the 
equitableness  of  a  given  rate  but  there  are  other 
considerations  of  secondary  importance,  the  case  has, 
of  course,  been  treated  under  the  primary  heading. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  consider  separately 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  standards  of  comparison 
and  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  use  of  it 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  reasonableness  of  rates. 
After  this  review  it  will  be  our  task  to  endeavor  to 
harmonize  these  diverse  and  sometimes  apparently 
conflicting  principles,  and  to  see  if  their  relations  to 
€ach  other  cannot  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  evolve  a  complete  theory  of  rate  making. 

II.    Value  of  CoMMonrrT 

In  the  discussion  of  rate  theories  which  is  found  in 
the  First  Annual  Report  ^  and  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  the  Commissioners  declare  that 
''  the  value  of  the  article  carried  [is]  the  most  import- 
ant element  in  determining  what  cdiall  be  paid  upon 

i  Pp.  80^82. 
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it."  Practically  the  same  position  is  taken  in  the 
Second  Annual  Report,^  where  it  is  said  that  the  ap- 
portionment of  rates  according  to  the  value  of  the 
service  "  would  seldom  be  burdensome  to  articles  of 
high  value;  but  it  would  relieve  cheaper  articles  from 
burdens  which;  if  apportioned  strictly  to  the  cost  to 
the  carriers  of  their  transportation  would  render 
carriage  for  considerable  distances  out  of  the  question." 
The  Commissioners  are  careful  to  state  that  the 
value  of  the  commodity  is  not  the  only  consideration 
which  enters  into  value  of  service.  The  emphasis 
which  they  place  upon  it,  however,  as  being  "  the 
most  important  element "  in  determining  the  value 
of  the  service  makes  it  desirable  that  we  should  first 
take  up  for  consideration  those  cases  in  which  value 
of  commodity  is  made  the  standard  for  measuring  the 
equity  of  a  given  rate. 

1.  Competitive  Commodiiiea 

The  first  group  of  cases  of  this  sort  consists  of  those 
in  which  the  Commission  has  had  to  deal  with  the 
rates  on  commodities  closely  related  in  character  and 
frequently  competitive  with  each  other  in  the  open 
market.  This  group  may  fiui;her  be  divided  into 
two  sub-groups.  The  first  sub-group  includes  articles 
offered  for  transportation  in  different  stages  of  manu- 
facture. In  such  cases  the  relative  rates  charged 
will  often  determine  the  place  where  the  later  stages 
of  manufacture  shall  be  carried  on.  In  the  second 
sub-group,  the  articles  do  not  represent  the  same 
commodity  but  are  nevertheless  substitutes  for  each 
other  and  the  transportation  rates  might  easily  de- 
termine which  commodity  should  be  used. 

p.  36. 
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(a)  In  the  first  sub-group  the  case  ^  which  first 
demands  consideration  has  to  do  with  the  rates  to  be 
charged  on  "  hub-blocks ''  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  wheeled  vehicles  ''  but  upon  which  only  so  much 
labor  has  been  expended  as  is  needful  to  put  them 
into  condition  for  seasoning."  The  carrier,  made 
defendant  in  this  proceeding,  had  been  classifying 
these  blocks  in  the  fifth  class  with  unfinished  wagon 
materials.  The  Conmiissioners  ordered  a  reduction 
to  sixth  class  and  required  that  the  same  rates  be 
applied  as  were  given  to  lumber.  A  difference  in  the 
values  of  the  conunodities  is  given  as  a  reason  for  their 
decision.  A  car  load  of  hub-blocks  was  worth  only 
$280,  while  a  car  load  of  the  hubs,  turned  but  not  yet 
mortised,  would  be  worth  about  $5000.  A  case'  of 
the  same  general  character  was  that  which  had  to  do 
with  the  relative  rates  on  partially  manufactured 
furniture  and  on  the  finished  commodities.  Com- 
plaint was  made  that  the  carriers  were  charging  the 
same  rate  (30  cents  per  100  pounds)  on  chair  materials 
shipped  from  Detroit  to  Omaha  as  they  were  charging 
for  the  finished  chairs.  In  the  case  of  the  materials, 
the  value  at  Detroit  was  only  $7  per  dozen  chairs, 
while  the  value  of  the  finished  chairs  was  $28  per 
dozen  at  Detroit,  and  $30  at  Omaha. 

The  counsel  for  the  roads  raised  two  points  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  claim  of  the  defendant 
that  owing  to  the  lower  value  of  the  chair  materials 
lower  rates  should  be  given  than  on  the  finished  chairs. 
(1)  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  car  load  of  chair  materials 
weighed  from  25,000  to  30,000  pounds  while  a  car 
load  of  finished  chairs  weighed  only  7,000  pounds,  it 

t  F.  L.  Huriburt  t.  L.  8.  4  M.  8.  R'y  Co.;  3  1.  C.  C.  It«p.  182;  a  I.  C.  R.  81. 

<  Miifpliar.Wa0e7ACo.T.WabMhR.R.Oo.«taL,6I.C.C.Rep.l82;  8I.C.R. 
726. 
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was  said  that  the  value  of  a  car  load  of  materials  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  a  car  load  of  the  finished 
articles,  and  this  he  argued  warranted  charging  the 
same  rate  per  100  pounds  on  the  two  shipments.  (2) 
It  was  said  that  the  proper  basis  for  making  rates  was 
the  ^'increased  value  of  such  car  loads  after  their 
arrival  at  Omaha.''  ^ 

The  Conmiission  held:  (1)*  ''that  the  proper 
basis  would  seem  to  be  their  value  at  Detroit  when 
shipped'';  (2)  that  while  the  carriers  were  justified 
in  making  such  charges  as  would  yield  "a  greater 
compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  hauling  a  large 
than  a  small  car  load,  as  a  general  rule  the  rate  per 
100  pounds  should  be  less  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  case."  The  Commission,  therefore,  left  the 
rates  on  the  finished  commodities  at  30  cents  per  100 
pounds  and  fixed  the  rate  on  wooden  materials  at  not 
more  than  20  cents  per  100  poimds. 

Precisely  the  same  situation  was  revealed  in  another 
case  *  in  which  the  Commission  expressed  the  opinion 
that  unfinished  bed-room  sets  should  be  given  a  rate 
of  85  per  cent  of  that  granted  to  the  finished  articles, 
because  of  "  the  difference  in  value  of  the  unfinished 
and  finished  furniture  .  .  .  and  the  greater  tonnage 
per  car  load  which  can  be  hauled  of  the  former."  In 
both  of  these  cases  it  will  be  noted  that  cost  of  service 
as  well  as  value  of  commodity  is  cited  as  a  reason  for 
the  difference  in  the  rates. 

The  same  principles  applied  in  the  above  cases  also 
find  expression  in  several  other  cases  where  the  ques- 

>  Tlilt  ■eems  to  be  a  losteal  applleatloii  of  the  CommlMlon's  theoiy  that  Tahie  of 
aenrloe  la  meaaiirad   by  the   "effeot  of  tniuportatlon  on  market   value." 


s  For  the  porpow  of  dearly  dtottngwlahlng  the  TaxtoiiB  points  In  the 
era'  argmnente  I  have  numbered  them  In  thla  oaae  at  In  many  nieeeedlnc  eaeea. 

•  Potter  Mft.  Oo.T.Chl.  A  Grand  Think  R'y  Oo.  et  al..  6  I.  C.  C.  Bap.  614;  4 
I.  C.  R.  228. 
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tion  is  raised  as  to  what  shall  be  the  relation  of  rates 
on  raw  or  semi-finished  materials  as  compared  to 
those  on  the  finished  commodities.  Thus  the  Com- 
mission refused  ^  to  give  its  approval  to  the  practice 
of  certain  carriers  in  classifjring  hatters'  furs  and  fur 
scraps  and  cuttings  as  double  first-class  with  corre- 
spondingly high  rates,  while  at  the  same  time  hats, 
the  finished  product,  were  placed  in  the  first  class  of 
the  Official  classification.  Here  again  other  considera- 
tions, such  as  competition  and  cost  of  service,  enter 
into  the  decision;  but  value  of  commodity  is  ap- 
parently the  consideration  chiefly  held  in  mind.  The 
Commissioners  say :  — 

We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  fur  scrap  and  cuttings  must  be 
rated  higher  than  second  class  were  it  not  for  the  claim  of  the 
d^endants  that  this  would  lead  to  fraud  in  the  billing  of  fur  and 
fur  scrape.  .  .  .  Hatters'  fur,  the  raw  material,  does  compete  in 
a  way  with  hats,  the  finished  product,  and  we  do  not  think  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  rate  upon  the  raw  material 
ought  to  be  greater  than  upon  the  finished  product. 

On  the  same  grounds  the  Commission  refused  *  to 
allow  leather  scraps  to  be  classed  with  sole  leather 
and  to  be  given  the  same  rates,  when  the  complainant 
in  the  case  had  proved  that  the  value  of  the  leather 
scraps  was  only  from  2  to  5  cents  per  pound  while 
sole  leather  was  valued  at  from  25  to  45  cents  per 
poimd.  Even  in  this  case  the  Commission  adds  a 
cost  of  service  argument  to  its  decision  in  stating  that 
''  liability  to  damage  in  case  of  scrap  is  practically 
nothing.'' 

The  Conmiission  also  decided  <  that,  altho  carriers 
were  not  obliged  to  adopt  such  a  classification  as 

1  Myer  t.  G.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L.  R*y  Co.  «t  •!.,  •  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  78. 

«  NewBUtt  T.  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.  Co.  «t  aL,  11  I.  C.  C.  R«p.  517. 

•  Nattooal  Maddnwy  ft  Wnddst  Compuijr  t.  P.  C.  ft  St.  L.  R'y  Co.  et  •!.,  11 1. 
C.C.Rflp.5Sl. 
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would  provide  one  rate  on  new  dynamos  and  another 
on  second-hand  ones,  in  case  the  second-hand  dynamo 
was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into 
junk  and  had  actually  no  other  value,  carriers  were 
bound  to  apply  rates  offered  on  scrap  iron.  "  Its 
value  is  no  greater  than  the  selling  price  by  the  pound 
of  the  metal  which  it  contains,  not  indeed  as  great 
since  a  certain  amount  of  labor  must  be  expended 
before  even  that  price  can  be  obtained/'  Here  again 
the  logic  of  the  value  of  commodity  argument  is  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  statement  that  a  djmamo,  as 
such,  can  properly  be  charged  a  high  rate  because  it 
requires  great  care  in  handling. 

What  appears  at  first  as  a  perversion  of  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  above  cases,  viz.  that  raw  mate- 
rials should  take  a  lower  rate  than  the  conunodities 
made  therefrom,  is  illustrated  in  a  decision  ^  of  the 
Conmiission  that  window  shades  could  not  lawfully 
be  charged  a  higher  rate  than  the  material  from  which 
they  were  made.  The  decision  was,  however,  true 
to  the  value  of  commodity  principle,  for  the  evidence 
clearly  showed  that  the  material  (window  hollands) 
was  pound  for  pound  more  valuable  than  the  finished 
commodity.  '^  The  items  of  similar  bulk  and  weight, 
less  value  and  risk  of  carriage,  and  important  volume 
of  traffic,  are  all  in  the  direction  of  giving  window 
shades  a  classification  as  low  as  that  which  is  provided 
for  window  hollands."  The  carriers  had  been  classi- 
fjring  manufactiu^  window  shades  in  class  one  and 
window  hollands  in  class  three  of  the  Official  Classi- 
fication. The  Commission  ordered  them  both  into 
class  three.  The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  refused  to 
enforce  this  order  of  the  Commission  on  the  ground 
that  it  *'  applied  to  shades  having  very  high  value  as 

1  Pace  et  al.  T.  D.  L.  ft  W.  R.  R.,  6  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  148;  49  I.  C.  R.  S25. 
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well  as  to  the  cheaper  varieties."  Accordingly  the 
CJommission  on  a  re-hearing  of  the  case  ^  issued  a  new 
order  which  permitted  the  carriers  *'  to  restrict  their 
transportation  of  window  shades  at  third-class  rates 
to  those  limited  to  a  specified  maximum  valuation 
at  the  time  of  shipment."  The  effect  of  the  court's 
ruling  was,  therefore,  to  strengthen  rather  than  to 
weaken  the  value  of  commodity  principle. 

A  case '  similar  to  the  above  was  that  in  which  the 
Conmiission  decided  that  a  rate  on  box  shooks  higher 
than  that  on  lumber  was  not  justifiable,  since  investi- 
gation showed  that  a  car  load  of  lumber  weighed 
about  36,000  poimds  and  was  worth  from  $350  to  $800, 
while  a  car  load  of  box  shooks  weighed  about  30,000 
pounds  and  was  worth  only  $220. 

Several  cases  coming  before  the  Conunission  have 
had  to  do  with  the  relative  rates  on  the  principal 
cereals  and  their  products.  In  most  of  these  cases 
the  Commission  has  based  its  decisions  mainly  on  a 
consideration  of  the  competitive  conditions  surrounding 
the  shipping  and  marketing  of  grain  and  its  products, 
but  to  a  slight  extent  it  has  made  the  difference  in 
value  between  the  grain  and  its  products  a  reason  for 
allowing  higher  rates  on  the  latter.  The  Conunis- 
sion's  whole  attitude  on  the  question  is  well  expressed 
in  its  treatment  of  the  matter  of  a  differential  between 
com  and  com  meal  shipped  from  Missouri  river  points 
to  Louisiana.'    Its  statement  is  as  follows:  — 

The  Cominiflsion  has,  as  a  rule,  approved  a  reasonable  difference 
between  any  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article,  but  when 
the  amount  of  labor,  and  increased  value,  and  extra  risk,  were  so 
comparatively  insignificant  as  upon  grain  whole  and  grain  ground, 

1  6  L  C.  C.  R«p.  648. 

>  Mldklcan  Bos  Co.  t.  F.  4  P.  M.  R.  R.  Co.  ot  •!.,  6  I.  C.  C.  R«p.  38ft. 

»  11  L  C.  C.  R«p.  827. 
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it  has  not  found  that  any  very  great  e]ctra  freight  charge  was  war- 
ranted by  the  needs  of  tiie  carrier,  as  a  protection  to  any  industry 
or  just  to  the  consumer,  and  wherever  the  carrier  has  seen  fit  to 
waive  its  privilege  of  a  slightly  advanced  rate  for  the  carriage  of 
its  product,  and  the  rate  on  the  raw  material  was  reasonably  low, 
the  Commission  has  not  interfered  with  that  discretion. 

A  differential  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the 
freight  charges  on  com  was  allowed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  com  meal  from  the  Missouri  river  to  points 
in  Texas,^  and  a  differential  of  6  cents  was  allowed 
to  the  Pacific  coast.'  In  these  cases,  as  in  most  of 
the  others  which  we  have  considered,  the  carriers' 
cost  of  service  arguments  based  on  the  greater  risk 
involved  and  the  greater  expense  of  handling  the 
manufactured  product  were  given  some  degree  of 
recognition  by  the  Commission,  tho  less  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  these  considerations  than  upon  the 
difference  in  the  values  of  the  conmiodities. 

Milk  and  cream  may  for  all  practical  purposes  be 
regarded  as  the  same  article  in  different  stages  of 
manufacture  and  the  Conmiission  has  recognized  the 
difference  in  their  values  as  a  sufficient  justification 
for  charging  45  cents  per  can  for  transporting  cream 
while  only  35  cents  were  charged  for  carrying  milk.' 
At  the  same  time  the  reasoning  employed  by  the 
Commissioners  in  reality  resolves  itself  into  a  cost  of 
service  argument. 

The  element  of  value  in  the  commodity  transported  forms  a  proper 
consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  establishment  d  a 
rate.  The  liability  of  the  carriers  as  an  insurer  of  freight  against 
all  loss  except  such  as  is  occasioned  by  the  act  of  God  or  of  the 
public  enemy,  is  elementary,  and  the  greater  the  value  the  greater 
the  risk. 

1  11  I.  C.  C.  It«p.  220.  «  11  I.  C.  G.  Rep.  212. 

•  N.  W.  How«U  et  al.  v.  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  A  W.  R.  R.  Co.  et  al.,  2  I.  C.  C  Rep.  272; 
2  I.  C.  R.  162. 
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Two  cases  which  bring  out  very  clearly  the  in- 
fluence which  value  of  commodity  should  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  railway  charges  have  to  do  with 
the  relative  rates  on  live  stock  and  packing-house 
products.  At  the  same  time  these  cases  illustrate 
the  limits  iBxed  by  competition  to  the  application  of 
this  principle. 

In  the  first  case,  a  complaint  instituted  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade/  the  defendants,  a  number 
of  carriers  in  the  Middle  West,  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  lower  rates  on  packing-house  products  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  other  western  packing  centers 
to  Chicago  than  they  gave  to  live  hogs  when  shipped 
to  the  same  market.  They  defended  their  practice 
on  the  grounds  of  (1)  higher  cost  of  service  in  the 
case  of  live  hogs;  (2)  larger  traffic  in  packing-house 
products  and  the  materials  used  in  these  houses,  such 
as  salt,  ice,  etc.,  which  furnished  return  cargoes  in 
part ;  and  (3)  the  necessity  of  protecting  vested  interests^ 
since  large  investments  had  been  made  in  the  western 
packing  industry,  based  on  the  expectation  that  lower 
rates  were  to  be  given  its  products. 

None  of  these  reasons  was  foimd  by  the  Commission 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  submitted  or  to  be 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  discrimination 
in  rates.  On  the  contrary,  the  Conunissioners  de- 
clared:— 

As  artides  of  commerce,  the  evidence  shows  without  conflict,  that 
the  live  hog  and  its  products  are  in  direct  competition  with  each 
other.  This  only  brings  out  in  a  stronger  light  the  discrimination 
that  18  made  against  the  traffic  in  the  live  hog  as  compared  with 
the  traffic  in  the  product.  Of  the  two  the  product  is  very  much 
more  valuable;  it  is  transported  at  more  expense  to  the  carrier. 

BoutiofTndoY.C.4A.R.R.etal.,4I.C.C.Rep.l5d:  SIC.  R.  233. 
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The  evidence  submitted  tended  to  show  that  the 
value  per  100  pounds  of  live  hog  was  from  about 
$4.50  to  $4.75,  while  an  equal  weight  of  the  packing- 
house product  was  worth  about  $7.50. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  difference  in  the  values 
of  the  two  commodities,  we  might  naturally  expect 
that  much  lower  rates  on  the  live  animals  than  on  the 
products  would  be  ordered  by  the  Conunission.  But 
owing  to  the  keen  competition  existing  between  the 
Chicago  packers  and  those  of  the  western  cities,  the 
Conunission  did  not  feel  warranted  in  going  so  far. 
They  contented  themselves  with  a  notice  to  the 
carriers  that  the  "  rates  made  by  them  on  live  hogs 
should  not  be  greater  than  upon  packing-house 
products." 

In  the  second  case  of  this  sort  with  which  the  Com- 
mission was  called  upon  to  deal,  practically  the  same 
complaint  was  made,  the  complainant  being  the 
Chicago  live  Stock  Exchange.^  Some  new  conditions 
in  this  case,  however,  demand  our  consideration. 

During  the  years  intervening  between  the  earlier 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  decision  and  the  hearing  of 
this  case  several  of  the  carriers  which  were  defendants 
in  the  former  case  had  extended  their  lines  westward 
beyond  the  Missouri  river.  Other  lines,  like  the 
Chicago  &  Great  Western  Railway,  extended  only  to 
that  river.  The  roads  extending  beyond  the  river 
were  inclined  to  establish  such  rates  as  would  favor 
the  traffic  in  live  stock,  since  in  this  way  shipments 
to  Chicago  would  be  entirely  over  their  own  lines. 
The  roads  terminating  at  the  river  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  inclined  to  establish  such  rates  as  favored  the 
traffic  in  live-stock  products;  since  if  the  animals  were 
unloaded  and  slaughtered  at  the  Missouri  river  towns, 

>  Chloaco  Llv«  Stock  Esehance  v.  C.  ft  G.  W.  R'y  Co.  et  •!.,  10  I.  C.  C.  It«p.  488* 
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thefie  lines  would  share  in  the  shipment  of  the  products 
to  Chicago  and  the  East.  The  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
crimination was,  therefore,  competition  between  the 
lines  extending  beyond  the  Missouri  river  and  those 
terminating  at  the  river. 

The  testimony  offered  before  the  Commission 
showed  that  the  giving  of  lower  rates  on  live-stock 
products  than  on  the  live  animals  was  due  to  the  action 
of  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western  Railway  whose  lines 
terminated  at  the  Missouri  river.  The  competition 
of  this  line  had  forced  the  other  roads,  so  it  was  claimed, 
to  depart  from  the  order  issued  by  the  Commission 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  case.  The  defense  offered 
by  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western  was  lower  cost  of 
service  in  the  case  of  the  livenstock  products.  The 
evidence,  however,  showed  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  discrimination  was  to  secure  for  this  carrier  a 
larger  share  of  the  traffic  in  the  products  of  live  stock 
than  it  could  otherwise  hope  to  obtain. 

The  Conmiission  found  little  evidence  tending  to 
support  the  claim  of  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western 
that  the  cost  of  service  was  higher  for  the  live  animals 
than  for  their  products.  The  officials  of  nearly  all 
the  other  roads  represented  in  the  investigation  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  rates  on  live  stock  should 
not  be  higher  than  those  on  animal  products,  while 
some  of  the  officials  claimed  that  the  live-stock  rates 
should  be  lower  than  for  the  meat  products.  The 
Commissioners  themselves  said:  ''  Altho  we  think 
cost  of  transportation  is  a  very  important  element, 
we  do  not  consider  it  a  controlling  element  in  this 
case."  They  ordered  the  carriers  to  give  such  rates 
on  live  stock  as  should  not  exceed  those  on  the  live- 
stock products.  Their  decision  rested  on  the  value 
of  commodity  principle,  expressed  as  follows:  — 
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In  determining  what  the  relation  should  be  between  the  rates 
charged  for  transporting  two  different  freight  articles,  value  is 
often  an  important  factor,  but  this  is  not  alone  because  of  the 
greater  risk  connected  with  the  transportation  of  the  more  valuable 
article.  Improvements  made  during  recent  years  in  the  road-beds 
and  equipment  of  carriers  have  rendered  the  item  of  risk  in  many 
cases  of  little  consequence.  The  value  of  the  article  is  important, 
principally,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  value  to  the  shipper 
of  the  transportation  service;  and  the  value  of  the  service  is,  and 
has  always  been  considered  by  carriers,  one  of  the  impcurtant 
elements  to  be  considered  when  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged  for 
transportation.  As  stated  in  the  findings  of  fact,  live-stock  prod- 
ucts, compared  with  the  live  animals,  are  about  twice  as  valuable. 

As  in  the  Board  of  Trade  case,  so  here  also,  the 
Commission  was  not  able  to  follow  this  argument 
to  its  logical  conclusion  by  requiring  lower  rates  on 
live  animals  than  on  packing-house  products.  The 
nature  of  the  competition  between  these  two  classes 
of  commodities  was  such  that  equal  rates  seemed  to 
be  required.  In  describing  this  competition,  the 
Commissioners  made  it  evident  that  the  emphasis 
which  they  placed  on  the  relative  values  of  the  com- 
modities was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  values  were 
believed  to  reflect  the  competitive  relationship  which 
existed  between  them.    They  said:  — 

Another  very  important  factor  is  the  relation  existing  between 
the  articles  transported.  If  the  relation  is  remote,  such  as  that 
between  flour  and  silk,  a  change  of  a  few  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
in  the  rates  charged  for  transporting  one  of  them  may  not  affect 
traffic  in  the  other;  but  if  the  relation  is  close,  such  as  that  between 
raw  material  on  the  one  hand  and  goods  manufactured  from  that 
material  on  the  other,  a  slight  change  in  the  adjustment  of  trans- 
portation charges  between  the  two  articles  may  be  sufficient  to 
close  manufacturing  plants  at  some  points  and  increase  the  output 
of  plants  elsewhere.  And  it  is  because  of  this  difference  that  some 
discriminations  made  by  the  carriers  are  justifiable  under  certain 
circumstances. 

One  of  the  cases  most  difficult  to  solve  which  has 
come  before  the  Commission  is  that  of  the  Grain 
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Shippers^  AssociaHan  of  Northwest  Iowa  v.  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  et  al.^  The  case  presents 
too  many  elements  to  enable  us  to  consider  them  all 
under  a  single  heading,  but  value  of  commodity  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  the  discussion  that  the  case 
demands  our  attention  here. 

The  rates  complained  of  were  those  on  com,  wheat, 
and  other  grains  from  Sioux  City  and  other  points 
in  northwestern  Iowa  to  Chicago  and  to  points  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  complain- 
ants urged  that  the  rates  on  these  grains  were  too  high 
to  enable  them  to  be  raised  and  marketed  with  a 
profit.  It  was  said  that  the  rates  were  dispropor- 
tionately high  as  compared  to  those  on  other  commodi- 
ties having  a  higher  value  and  whose  costs  of  trans- 
portation were  higher.  Particular  emphasis  in  this 
connection  was  placed  on  the  relatively  low  rates 
given  on  hogs  and  cattle,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
adjustment  of  rates  was  such  that  it  favored  the 
farmers  who  fed  their  grain  and  shipped  the  live  stock 
and  thus  discriminated  against  the  small  farmers  and 
tenants  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  stock  for  feeding. 
When  the  case  is  looked  at  in  this  light  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  involves  the  question  as  to  what  shall  be  the 
rates  on  raw  material  (grain)  as  compared  to  those 
on  its  manufactured  products  (hogs  and  cattle). 

The  answer  of  the  defendants  to  the  complaint  that 
rates  on  grain  were  excessive  as  compared  to  those 
on  other  commodities  was  that  this  complaint  might 
have  some  justification  if  rates  were  made  under 
''  ideal  conditions,"  but  that  under  the  ''  actual  con- 
ditions ''  with  which  the  carriers  had  to  deal,  where 
competition  was  the  ''  controlling  consideration," 
such  rates  as  were  asked  for  by  the  complainants 

1  8  I.  C.  C.  lUp.  158. 
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were  impossible.  In  this  connection  the  Commis- 
sioners inquired  of  the  traffic  managers  present  ^'  upon 
what  basis  a  freight  rate  was  made,  what  elements 
entered  into  it/'  and  their  questions  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  directed  towards  finding  out  what 
part  the  value  of  the  commodity  played  in  determining 
the  rate  charged  for  its  transportation.  The  answers 
of  the  traffic  managers,  as  condensed  and  set  forth 
by  the  Commissioners,  were  as  follows:  — 

In  ideal  traffic  conditions  certain  elements  would  be  taken  into 
accotint  in  establishing  a  freight  rate.  These,  among  others, 
would  be  value  of  the  commodity,  the  cost  of  service,  the  volume 
of  traffic,  etc.  Under  these  conditions  the  witnesses  rather  thought 
that  value  might  be  a  pretty  important  factor  in  determining  the 
freight  rate.  Under  actual  conditions,  while  an  attempt  was 
made  to  regard  these  various  considerations,  as  a  rule,  the  con- 
trolling influence  was  competition.  The  witnesses  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  rates  on  grain  would  be,  if  such  ideal  conditions 
could  obtain,  too  low  ^  in  proportion  to  the  rates  on  manufactured 
articles,  but  it  was  said  that  such  ideal  conditions  did  not  and 
could  not  obtain.  ...  In  a  word,  the  freight  tari£f  was  made  as  it 
was,  not  becaiise  it  ought  to  be  that,  but  because  it  must  be  that. 
The  railways  obtained  all  they  could,  which  was  still  too  little. 
The  witnesses  all  said  that  the  grain  rates  in  question  were  entirely 
the  result  of  competition. 

The  Commissioners  were  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
traffic  managers  in  their  statement  that  the  rates  in 
question  were  established  as  a  result  of  competition, 
but  they  were  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  carriers 
were  justified  in  neglecting  the  other  elements  which 
should  be  considered  in  the  fixing  of  freight  rates. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  value  of  the 
commodity.    The  Commissioners  say :  — 

Value  is  undoubtedly  an  element  which  shoiild  be  considered  in 
the  fixing  of  rates.    It  is  often  a  most  important  element  but 


1  The  Tef«renM  bare  ■e«mi  to  be  to  rates  on  gnOn  fiom  MlnneapoUe  and  ] 
City  to  Cbtoeso,  wbleb  tbe  testimony  ebowed  were  mueh  lower  tbnn  from  nortbweet 
lows,  owing  to  eiee«lve  oompetttlon  wX  tboee  polnti. 
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plainly  cannot  be  made  an  arbitrary  standard  independent  of  all 
other  considerations.  This  case  certainly  shows  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  these  traffic  men  produced  as  witnesses,  the  present  tarififs 
do  not  represent  an  ideal  relation  in  rates  between  different  com- 
moditieSy  and  perhaps  fairly  shows  that  if  such  ideal  relations 
could  be  obtained  the  rates  on  grains  are  too  high  as  compared 
with  those  on  some  other  commodities,  especially  manufactured 
articles. 

It  was,  however,  the  relation  between  the  rates  on 
grain  and  those  on  live  stock  which  seemed  to  the 
Commissioners  especially  unfair. 

Whether  the  grain  shall  be  shipped  to  market  or  fed  in  the  vicinity 
of  where  it  is  raised  depends,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  freight  rate 
upon  the  grain  and  upon  the  live  stock.  For  this  reason  there 
ought  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a  correspondence  between  the  rates 
upon  these  commodities,  and  a  decrease  in  the  rate  upon  one  ought 
ordinarily  to  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  other. 

An  investigation  of  the  changes  in  rates  between 
1887  and  1898,  when  the  case  was  heard,  showed, 
however,  that  the  decline  in  the  rate  on  live  stock  had 
been  much  greater  than  in  that  on  grain.  ''  We  are 
of  the  opinion,  too,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "that 
the  rate  on  live  stock  at  the  present  time  is  lower  in 
proportion  to  the  service  rendered  than  that  on  grain." 

Without  making  any  formal  order  in  the  case,  the 
Commissioners  recommended  a  considerable  lowering 
of  the  rates  on  grain  from  Sioux  City  and  surroimding 
territory  to  Chicago.  In  reaching  this  conclusion 
the  members  of  the  Conmiission  were  undoubtedly 
influenced  mainly  by  the  showing  made  by  the  com- 
plainants as  to  the  relative  rates  on  grain  and  live 
stock  when  compared  with  the  relation  between  their 
market  values. 

(6)  Coming  now  to  the  second  sub-group  of  cases, 
dealing  with  conmiodities  which  are  competitive  in 
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character,  we  shall  notice;  first,  a  case  which  had  to  do 
with  the  relative  rates  on  Pearline  and  common  soap.^ 

The  carrier  had  undertaken  to  place  Pearline  in 
class  four  of  the  Southern  classification  and  to  charge 
a  rate  of  73  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  between 
New  York  and  Atlanta.  Common  soap  was  placed 
in  class  six,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would 
have  given  it  a  rate  of  49  cents  to  Atlanta.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  existence  of  water  competition  between 
New  York  and  Atlanta,  common  soap  had  received 
a  special  rate  to  Atlanta  of  33  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  presentation  of  the  arguments  in  the  case 
brought  out  the  following  points:  (1)  Pearline  was 
an  article  in  general  use  and  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  was  conmion  soap,  with  which  article  it 
was  in  direct  competition.  (2)  The  market  value 
of  Pearline  was  about  twice  that  of  the  common  soap. 
(3)  The  risks  involved  in  its  carriage  were  somewhat 
greater  than  for  the  soap.  (4)  Water  competition 
at  Savannah  made  necessary  a  lower  rate  on  soap  to 
Atlanta  than  to  other  points,  but  Pearline,  owing  to 
risks  from  dampness,  could  not  be  shipped  by  water, 
hence  no  special  rate  was  given  it  to  Atlanta. 

The  Commission  held  that  the  discrimination  against 
Pearline  was  too  great,  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
fifth  class  and  be  given  a  rate  of  60  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Common  soap  was  to  remain  in  the  sixth 
class  and  pay  the  full  rates  of  that  class,  except  to 
Atlanta,  where  the  competition  of  a  through  rail  and 
water  route  made  the  special  rate  of  33  cents  per  100 
pounds  necessary. 

In  explaining  the  reason  for  allowing  a  difference 
in  the  rates  on  the  two  conunodities,  the  Commis- 
sioners say:  — 

1  JaiDM  Pyle  *  Sou  t.  But  Tnm.,  Va.  *  Ga.  R.  R.  Co..  1 1.  C.  C.  R«p.  4M. 
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The  very  great  di£Ferenoe  in  the  value  and  atao  the  risk  in  case 
of  serious  accident  in  the  transportation  of  Pearline  as  compared 
with  common  soap  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  i^round 
for  a  reasonable  difference  in  the  freight  rates  on  these  two  articles. 

The  decision  seems  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  difference 
in  the  values  of  the  two  commodities,  tho  it  should 
be  noticed  that  two  other  considerations  furnish  a 
partial  explanation,  viz.  the  risks  {i.e.  the  cost)  of 
transportation  and,  in  the  case  of  the  special  Atlanta 
rate,  the  existence  of  water  competition. 

Value  of  commodity  is  again  the  controlling,  tho 
not  the  exclusive,  consideration  in  the  case  of  Caxe 
Bras.  V.  The  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.^  The  complainants 
had  asked  that  the  same  classification  and  rates  be 
given  to  anthracite  coal  that  were  given  to  the  bitu- 
minous product. 

The  Commissioners  declined  to  make  this  concession 
on  the  grounds  that  (1)  the  value  of  the  anthracite 
coal  was  greater  and  therefore  the  service  of  trans- 
porting it  was  worth  more  to  the  shipper;  (2)  the 
shorter  distance  from  the  mines  to  the  principal 
markets  in  the  case  of  anthracite  rendered  its  trans- 
portation per  ton-mile  more  expensive.  This  latter 
argument,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  based  on  cost  of  service. 

The  Commission,  however,  ordered  that  some 
reduction  be  made  in  the  rates  on  anthracite,  since 
rates  on  coal  are  generally  less  than  on  such  com- 
modities as  iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  whose  value  is 
greats,  while  the  Lehigh  road  had  in  force  higher  rates 
on  coal  than  on  these  commodities.  The  evidence 
showed,  too,  that  this  road  had  but  recently  raised  the 
rates  on  coal,  after  having  for  two  years  maintained 
lower  rates  on  the  anthracite  coal  than  on  these  iron 
products.    The  long  maintenance  of  the  lower  rates 

>  4  I.  C.  G.  lUp.  685;  8  I.  C.  R.  460. 
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on  coal  satisfied  the  Commissioners  that  their  rates 
were  profitable  to  the  carrier. 

Another  coal  case  which  falls  within  this  group  is 
that  of  McGrew  v.  Missouri  Pacific  R'y  Co.^  The  Com- 
mission decided  that  the  carrier  might  properly  make  a 
distinction  in  classification  between  soft  and  lump  coal, 
used  only  for  domestic  purposes,  and  "  mine-run,  nut, 
mill  and  slack  "  coal  used  only  for  steam  piuposes,  and 
might  give  a  lower  rate  to  the  latter  class.  Such  a 
distinction  clearly  rests  for  a  justification  on  differences 
in  the  values  of  the  two  conunodities. 

In  the  case  of  WoJf  Bros.  v.  Alleghany  R'y  Co.  el  cd.  * 
it  was  decided  that  since  paper  bags  were  made  of 
cheaper  papfer,  were  packed  in  a  different  way,  and 
were  used  for  a  different  piupose  than  were  merchan- 
dise envelopes,  there  was  no  objection  to  giving  these 
bags  a  lower  classification  and  lower  rates  than  were 
accorded  to  the  merchandise  envelopes,  even  tho  the 
complainant  called  these  envelopes  paper  bags  and 
was  able  to  show  that  the  cost  of  service  in  transporting 
them  was  less  than  for  the  ordinary  envelopes. 

Still  another  concession  to  value  of  commodity 
over  cost  of  service  appears  in  one  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Cases.'  The  carrier  was  ordered  to  charge  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  oil  carried  in  barrels 
when  it  charged  for  oil  only,  if  carried  in  tanks,  and 
not  to  charge  barrel  shipments  on  the  gross  weight. 

2.    Noncompetitive  Commodities 

The  second  class  of  decisions  in  which  the  value  of 
the  commodity  is  selected  as  the  controlling  consider- 
ation in  the  determination  of  the  railway  rate  has  to. 
do  with  articles  which,  tho  not  of  the  same  kind  and 

>  8  L  G.  C.  RffD.  680.  17  1.  C.  C.  B«|>.  40. 
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not  directly  competitive,  ore  nevertheless  so  similar 
in  character  as  to  warrant  similar  treatment. 

In  the  first  case  ^  of  this  sort  the  Commissioners 
refused  permission  to  the  defendant  carrier  to  classify 
railroad  ties  in  class  five  (manufactiu*ed  wooden 
commodities)  while  at  the  same  time  it  classified 
Imnber  and  other  mifinished  wooden  articles  in  class 
siX|  and  in  addition  gave  a  special  low  rate  to  lumber. 
The  defendant  claimed  as  a  reason  for  placing  ties 
in  a  higher  class  than  lumber  that  '*  tie  shipments  are 
less  in  quantity  and  require  switching  for  single  cars, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  lumber,  we  switch  a  large  number 
of  cars  together."  The  Commission  rejected  this 
cost  of  service  argument,  not  because  it  was  based 
on  cost  of  service  and  was  therefore  incorrect  in  prin- 
ciple but  because  the  statement  was  '*  not  convincing." 

No  special  reason  i^peara  in  the  evidence  why  tie  shipments  are 
not  likely  to  be  as  large  per  day  as  lumber  shipments,  therefore 
the  distinction  cannot  be  sustained  on  the  i^round  of  greater  cost 
of  movement,  for  no  such  greater  cost  is  established. 

The  Commissioners  maintained  that  lumber  and 
ties  were  so  alike  in  character  and  the  conditions  for 
transporting  them  were  so  similar  that  they  should 
be  classed  alike  and  that  such  discrimination  as  was 
shown  by  the  defendant  was  not  justified  by  the 
relative  values  of  the  two  commodities. 

In  another  case*  the  Commissioners  held  that  it 
was  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  put  raisins  in  a  higher 
class,  taking  a  higher  rate,  than  was  given  to  dried 
fruits,  since  the  market  value  of  the  raisins  was  uni- 
formly lower  than  that  of  Califomia  dried  fruits. 

>  K«ynold8  ▼.  Western  N.  Y.  *  P^im.  R'y  Co.  et  al..  1 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  803;  1 1.  C.  R. 

ess. 
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The  same  conclusion  was  reached  with  reference 
to  the  classification  of  celery.^  The  carriers  were 
ordered  to  give  it  the  same  classification  and  rates  as 
were  given  to  cauliflower,  asparagus,  lettuce,  whether 
shipped  in  car  load  or  less  than  car  load  lots.  It  was 
said  that  since  the  original  classification  was  made, 
celery  had  come  into  much  more  common  use. 

It8  production  has  greatly  increased  and  its  market  value  has 
dedked.  It  certainly  is  no  more  a  table  luxury  than  some  of  the 
vegetables  which  have  a  lower  daaa  m  the  Western  daasifieation. 

A  rather  curious  attempt  to  adjust  rates  in  mathe- 
matical proportion  to  the  values  of  the  conmiodities 
is  furnished  by  a  case  *  coming  before  the  Commission 
where  the  question  was  as  to  the  relative  rates  on 
cabbages  and  potatoes.    The  Commissioners  said:  — 

As  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  cabbage  is  three-fourths  of  that  of  a 
barrel  of  potatoes  and  its  price  or  value  only  one-half  (two  fourths) 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  diflFerence  of  one-fourth  in  favor  of 
cabbage.  This  is  upon  the  assumption  that  bulk  and  value  would 
operate  equally  in  proportion  to  amount  in  enhancing  rates.  Our 
conclusion  is  that  the  rate  on  cabbage  from  Charleston  should  be 
one-fourth  less  than  the  rate  on  potatoes. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  this  reasoning  was 
only  incidental  to  a  general  discussion  which  dealt 
with  more  important  matters,  and  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  lay  much  emphasis  upon  it  as  an  expression 
of  the  views  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  order  to  determine  the  importance  which  should 
be  attached  to  the  value  of  a  conunodity  in  fixing  the 
rate  which  is  to  be  paid  upon  it,  the  Commissioners 
have  at  times  taken  into  consideration  the  uses  to 

1  Teoumseh  Cdwy  Co.  y.  Cln.  Jft«kion  A  Maddiukw.  R'y  Co.  et  •!.,  6  I.  C.  G. 
lUp.  668;  4  I.  C.  R.  818. 
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which  a  given  commodity  is  to  be  put.  In  one  case  ^ 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  cow  peas  were 
to  be  classed  with  such  commodities  as  com  and  oats, 
or  whether  they  should  go  into  a  class  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  take  the  same  rates  as  the  latter 
conmiodity.  The  complainants  urged  that  cow  peas 
were  used  for  fertilizing  purposes,  but  the  defendants 
held  that  they  were  also  used  extensively  as  a  feed 
for  cattle  and  even  to  some  extent  as  an  edible.  The 
Conmiissioners  found  the  facts  to  be  as  stated  by 
the  defendants.  As  a  fertilizer  it  was  shown  that 
the  cow  peas  were  not  only  more  valuable  than  other 
fertilizers,  but  were  capable  of  fertilizing  pound  per 
pound  more  land  than  cotton-seed  meal  and  other 
fertilizers:  — 

The  planter  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rate  on  cow  peas  used  in 
the  process  of  enriching  his  land  than  he  can  afford  to  pay  upon 
eommerdal  fertilizers;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  carriers  would 
derive  inadequate  revenue  from  the  carriage  of  this  product  if  the 
peas  should  be  treated  as  complainant  insists  they  should  be. 
There  are  other  facts,  however,  which  still  further  distinguish 
cow  peas  from  fertilizers  in  general  use.  The  vine  is  used  as  f^der 
in  stock  fee(Ung  quite  extensively  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  pea  itself  is  consumed  by  many  as  an  edible,  and  its  use  as 
food  is  quite  general.  Again,  the  value  of  cow  peas  per  himdred 
pounds  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  general  fertilizer,  ,a  fact 
which  should  be  considered  in  fixing  rates. 

Another  case*  which  illustrates  the  same  point, 
—  that  the  use  to  which  a  conunodity  is  to  be  put 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the  rate  to  be  paid 
upon  it)  —  is  that  in  which  the  Commissioners  decided 
that  ''the  Scheidel  outfit,"  an  electrical  apparatus 
mainly  employed  in  the  production  of  the  X-ray, 
should  be  classified  with  medical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments and  pay  double  first-class  rates  in  the  OfiScial 

1  A.  O.  SwfdBed  y.  Adantto  CoMt  Line  R.  R.  Co.  et  al.,  10  I.  C.  C.  lUp.  381. 
>  W.  Selieldel  *  Co.  t.  Chi.  A  Northwestern  R*7  Co.  et  al.,  11  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  582. 
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classification,  rather  than  be  classified  with  '^  electrical 
appliances  not  otherwise  specified ''  which  were  charged 
single  first-class  rates  only.  The  Commissioners  said, 
however,  that  if  later  there  should  develop  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  a  similar  mechanism  for  com- 
mercial uses,  then  ail  such  mechanic  appliances, 
including  the  Scheidel  outfit,  might  be  entitled  to  a 
lower  rating. 

The  case,  however,  which  best  illustrates  the  prin- 
ciple applicable  throughout  this  entire  group  is  that 
of  Rice  V.  Cincinnati,  Washington  &  Baltimore  RaUroad 
Co.  et  al.^  Itshows  that  the  importance  which  the 
Commission  is  willing  to  attach  to  the  value  of  a 
commodity  as  a  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of  a 
railway  rate  is  less  in  the  case  of  commodities  non- 
character  than  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  in  direct 
competitive  in  competition  with  each  other. 

Complaint  was  made  that  the  rate  on  refined  petro- 
leum oil  was  unreasonable  as  compared  to  that  given 
on  cotton-seed  oil,  which,  tho  transported  in  much 
the  same  way  and  having  a  higher  market  value,  was 
nevertheless  given  a  lower  rate.  The  Conmiission 
declined  to  adjust  the  rates  on  these  two  commodi- 
ties on  the  basis  of  their  relative  values,  holding  that 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  competitive  commodities 
the  discriminating  rate  given  to  one  could  not  "  appre- 
ciably affect  the  market  price  of  the  other,^'  and 
therefore  could  not  unjustly  affect  the  shipper.  The 
two  products  were  so  dissimilar  in  character  and 
supplied  such  different  demands  that  a  low  rate  on 
one  could  not  be  of  any  disadvantage  to  the  shippers 
of  the  other. 

The  Commissioners  were  willing  to  admit,  however, 
that  since  the  methods  of  transporting  the  two  com- 

1  6  I.  a  C.  lUp.  103:  8  I.  C.  R.  841. 
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modities  were  much  the  same,  the  rate  given  on  one 
commodity  might  have  "  some  bearing "  on  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rate  on  the  other,  especially 
when  their  relative  values  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  it  was  seen  that  the  higher  priced  commodity 
was  receiving  the  lower  rate. 

In  respect  to  the  methods  and  cost  of  transportation,  these  com- 
moditieB  (cotton-seed  oil  and  turpentine)  have  a  notable  resem- 
Uance  to  petroleum  products,  and  the  cheapest  of  them  is  several 
times  more  valuable  than  illimiinating  oil.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding 
the  comparatively  low  value  of  refined  petroleum,  the  amount 
exacted  for  its  transportation  is  in  some  instances  60%  greater 
than  the  sum  accepted  for  carrying  cotton-seed  oil  between  the 
same  stations.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  such  inconsistent 
charges.  The  cotton-seed  oil  rate,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  is  not 
forced  upon  the  railroad,  and  must,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  be 
remunerative;  but  if  the  lower  rate  for  the  higher  priced  article 
m  reasonaMe  to  the  carrier,  how  can  the  higher  rate  for  the  lower 
priced  article  be  reasonable  to  the  shipper?  " 

Other  cases  which  have  come  before  the  Commis- 
sion might  be  cited  to  show  how  the  principle  of  value 
of  commodity  has  been  made  use  of  to  determine  the 
rate  on  non-competitive  articles,  but  other  considera- 
tions enter  into  these  cases  and  their  discussion  would 
not  aid  in  the  presentation  of  the  argument. 


3.  Market  Value  (he  Criterion 

The  third  class  of  cases  in  which  the  value  of  the 
commodity  transported  is  accepted  as  a  test  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  railway  rate  is  not  a  large  one 
nor  in  itself  of  great  importance.  Its  importance 
lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  these  cases  show  that,  in 
judging  of  the  values  of  the  commodities  in  question, 
the  Ck>mmissioners  have  in  mind  the  market  values 
rather  than  the  intrinsic  utilities  of  the  articles. 
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A  manufacturer  of  patent  medicines  made  objec- 
tions ^  to  the  Official  Classification  employed  on 
eastern  railway  lines,  according  to  which  patent 
medicines  were  placed  in  first  class  when  shipped  in 
less  than  car  load  lots  and  in  third  class  when  shipped 
in  car  load  lots;  whereas  beer,  ale,  etc.,  when  shipped 
in  less  than  car  load  quantities,  were  given  a  third 
class  rating,  and  in  car  load  lots  were  placed  in  fifth 
class.  The  complamant  asserted  that  not  only  were 
the  modes  of  packing,  the  methods  of  handling,  and 
the  risks  of  transportation  the  same  for  the  patent 
medicines  as  for  the  beer,  ale,  etc.,  but  that  the  *'  in- 
trinsic value  ''  of  the  patent  medicines  was  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  beer,  etc.  The  higher  market  value 
of  the  patent  medicines  it  was  said  was  simply  ''  the 
result  of  skill  in  advertising."  The  Commissioners, 
however,  declared  that:  — 

The  value  of  an  article  to  the  manufacturer  18  the  price  it  commandB 
and  it  seemB  onfy  reasonable  that  carriers  should  take  into  account 
the  market  value,  a  thing  generally  known  and  easily  ascertained, 
as  one  of  the  considerations  in  arranging  their  classifications  and 
fixing  the  rates  that  a  commodity  should  bear.  It  is  not  seen  how 
the  relations  that  any  specific  conmiodity  should  bear  to  other 
commodities  for  dassification  purposes  can  be  arrived  at  in  any 
other  practicable  way. 

Since  the  evidence  in  this  case  showed  that  a  car 
load  of  the  patent  medicines  in  question  had  a  market 
value  of  $6400,  while  a  car  load  of  beer  or  ale  sold  for 
about  $1800  the  Conmiission  decided  that  the  existing 
differences  in  classification  and  rates  were  justified. 

The  same  attitude  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Andrews  Soap  Company  v.  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  A 
St.  Louis  Railway  Co.  et  al.,*  where  the  complainant  had 

1  Wam«rT.N.T.C.MidH.R.R.Oo.etaL.4LC.C.IUp.88:8I.C.R.74. 
t  4  I.  C.  G.  Rap.  41;  8  I.  C.  R.  77. 
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urged  that  his  soap,  tho  advertised  as  a  toilet  soap, 
was  in  reality  of  the  same  character  and  utility  as 
laundry  soap  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  lower  rates 
given  to  laundry  soap.    The  Commissioners  said:  — 

A  manufacturer's  description  of  an  article  to  induce  its  purchase 
hy  the  public  also  describes  it  for  transportation  and  carriers  may 
accept  his  description  for  purposes  of  classification  and  rates. 


4.  Social  Carmderatians 

We  come  finally  to  a  fourth  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  value  of  the  commodity  is  accepted  as  a  criterion 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates.  Here  social  con- 
siderations are  cited  by  the  Commissioners  as  reasons 
why  commodities  having  a  high  value  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  higher  rates  than  commodities  having 
a  low  value.  Such  an  idea  finds  frequent  expression 
in  the  Commission's  decisions^  as  for  example  when 
it  is  said  in  discussing  the  rate  on  hay:  ^  '^  When  the 
market  price  of  a  commodity  yields  but  scant  return 
for  labor  and  expenses  of  production,  the  cost  of 
trani^ortation  needs  to  be  as  moderate  as  may  be 
consistent  with  justice  to  the  carriers."  The  same 
position  with  reference  to  the  hay  rate  was  taken  in 
the  case  of  The  National  Hay  Associatum  v.  The  Lake 
Share  A  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  et  al.* 

A  more  explicit  enunciation  of  this  doctrine  is, 
however,  found  in  the  discussion  of  the  rates  on  iron 
and  steel  products.'  Low  rates  on  these  commodities 
said  the  Commission  are 


>  Bebbnor  y.  MasBuhla  *  dnrbttoii  R.  R.  Co.  et  aL,  01.  C.  C.  R«p.  357;  4  I.  C 
R.S70. 

*  •  I.  a  C.  Rq».  a04. 

•  Cdondo  Foel  ft  Im  CompMy  t.  Th*  SoutlMn  PMiSe  CoBpnir  ci  aL,  6 
I. CO. Rip.  488. 
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largely  due  to  the  character  of  such  commodities,  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put,  the  demand  for  them  in  large  quantities  throughout 
the  country,  their  susceptibility  of  movement  at  less  cost  and  risk 
to  the  carrier  than  high  class  and  more  valuable  freight,  and  other 
like  conditions.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers  as  well  as  the 
public,  that  their  rates  be  low  enough,  if  not  below  a  remunerative 
point,  to  permit  the  general  movement  and  distribution  of  these 
commodities  in  general  demand  in  larger  quantities  for  construc- 
tion, building,  manufacturing,  and  other  purposes.  Reasonable 
freedom  of  such  movement  and  distribution  stimulates  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  country  and  thereby  promotes  all  interests. 
.  .  .  Rates  on  steel  rails  and  other  low  grade  freights  of  the 
character  stated,  yielding  per  ton  per  mile  the  average  received  on 
all  freight  would  be  unjust. 

A  further  indication  of  the  importance  which  the 
Commissioners  attached  to  the  market  values  of  these 
commodities  in  fixing  the  rates  to  be  paid  upon  them 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  later  decided  ^  that  in 
cases  where  the  carriers  had  reduced  the  rates  on  iron 
and  steel  because  of  a  reduction  of  the  prices  of  such 
articles  due  to  commercial  depression,  they  were 
justified  in  advancing  the  rates  when  the  commercial 
depression  was  past.  The  Commissioners  were  care- 
ful to  repudiate  the  idea  that  freight  rates  in  general 
might  be  adjusted  on  the  principle  of  the  sliding 
scale,  but  they  found  something  aldn  to  this  system 
in  the  traffic  in  iron  and  steel  and  did  not  care  to  dis- 
turb it. 

Iron  raiies  seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  these  commercial 
influences.  The  charge  for  transporting  pig  iron  from  southern 
producers  to  northern  points  of  consumption  has  for  a  long  time 
varied  directly  with  the  value  of  the  article  transported. 

Social  considerations  have  seemed  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  require  that  the  rates  on  the 
lower  priced  grains,  com  and  oats,  should  be  lower 
than  those  on  wheat,*  and  that  a  considerable  reduc- 

t  In  tiM  litMn  of  PropoMd  AdTraew  In  Vf^^^%  lUtat.  9  I.  C.  C.  lUp.  S82. 
•  4  L  C.  C.  lUp.  4S;  8  I.  C.  R.  98. 
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tion  in  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  followed  by  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  on  that  commodity  charged 
by  the  carrier.^  Generally  speaking,  the  Commission 
seems  committed  to  the  principle  that  where  the 
market  price  of  a  commodity  is  low  and  it  is  an  article 
in  general  demand,  the  interests  of  the  public  require 
that  the  carrier  should  be  satisfied  with  small  profits 
from  the  transportation  of  this  commodity. 

The  equitable  rule  doubtless  is  that  rates  should  bear  a  fair  and 
reasonable  relation  to  the  antecedent  average  cost  of  the  traffic 
as  delivered  to  the  carrier  for  transportation  and  the  averaij^ 
market  price  the  freight  will  command,  or,  cus  it  is  termed,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  property.^ 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  principle  of  value  of 
commodity  could  never  be  applie<l  in  connection 
with  the  passenger  traffic.  It  is  true  that  in  most 
countries,  and  to  a  limited  extent  also  in  the  United 
States,  the  passenger  coaches  are  divided  into  com- 
partments, having  different  accommodations  and  dif- 
ferent rates.  By  so  doing  it  is  expected  that  people 
of  little  means  may  nevertheless  travel  on  the  rail- 
roads if  they  ore  content  to  accept  accommodations 
inferior  to  those  furnished  to  the  first  class  passengers. 
There  is  no  compulsion,  however,  on  the  part  of 
millionaires  to  travel  first  class  and  to  pay  Uie  high 
rates,  if  they  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates 
offered  to  those  who  travel  in  the  second  or  third  class 
compartments. 

In  one  case,*  however,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  upheld  certain  railroads  in  their 
practice  of  putting  immigrants  into  a  special  class 

1  e  I.  C.  C.  Bip.  630. 

t  Dclswan  SUto  Grance  ▼.  N.  Y.,PlUla.  ft  Norfolk  R.  R.  Co.  et  al..  4  I.  C.  C* 
Rap.  688;  8  I.  C.  R.  554. 

•  B^nry  y.  N.  T.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  Co.  et  al..  3  I.  C.  C.  Rap.  838. 
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and  giving  them  lower  rates  than  were  accorded  either 
to  first  or  second  class  passengers,  and  in  their  refusal 
to  sell  tickets  to  other  persons  at  the  same  rates  as 
were  given  to  immigrants  even  tho  these  other  persons 
were  willing  to  ride  in  the  immigrant  cars. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Conmiission  for  sustaining 
the  carriers  in  this  case  was  that  immigrants  are 

a  dass  of  persons  readily  diBtinguishable  from  the  general  public, 
and  so  far  constituting  a  spedal  dass  that  up  to  that  time  when 
they  are  received  upon  the  cars  they  are  subject  to  exceptional 
r^rulations  for  reasons,  which  being  accepted  as  a  basis  of  legislar 
tion,  must  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Altho  the  Commissioners  do  not  here  set  forth  value 
of  commodity  as  a  reason  for  granting  lower  rates  to 
immigrants  than  to  other  persons,  it  seems  difficult 
to  justify  this  discrimination  on  other  grounds.  The 
cost  of  service  would  not  be  less  in  the  case  of  immi- 
grants than  for  other  pa*sons  travelling  in  immigrant 
cars.  The  fact  that  inunigrants  constitute  ''  a  legally 
recognized  class  Df  po'sons  subject  to  exceptional 
regulations "  would  not  of  itself  justify  lower  rates 
than  for  native-bom  Americans  any  more  than  it 
would  justify  higher  rates.  It  is,  however,  logical 
to  consider  inunigrants  as  constituting  a  class  of  per- 
sons possessing  little  means,  having  therefore  little 
ability  to  pay  and  thus  subject  to  a  lower  rate  than 
that  given  to  other  passengers.  Broad  social  and 
governmental  considerations  therefore  serve  to  justify 
the  lower  rates  given  to  these  persons  of  little  financial 
ability. 

This  review  of  the  more  important  cases  in  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  based  its 
decision  in  large  part  on  considerations  involving  the 
value  of  the  commodities,  serves  to  show  that  while 
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value  of  commodity  has  undoubtedly  at  times  been 
accepted  as  a  test  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  given 
rate,  the  use  made  of  the  principle  has  been  much  less 
than  one  would  naturally  suppose,  in  view  of  the 
strong  assertion  by  the  commission  that  ''  the  value 
of  the  article  carried  [constitutes]  the  most  important 
element  in  determining  what  shall  be  paid  upon  it." 
There  is  little,  indeed,  in  the  experience  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  warrant  Professor 
E.  R.  Johnson's  expectation  that  as  governmental 
regulation  proceeds,  rates  will  more  and  more  be  fixed 
**  with  reference  to  the  values  of  the  commodities."  ^ 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  have 
referred  to  the  principle  of  value  of  the  commodity 
as  influential  in  determinimg  the  rate  they  have  never 
insisted  that  charges  should  be  proportional  to  the 
values  of  the  commodities. 

In  many  of  the  cases  decided  by  the  Commission 
the  value  of  the  commodity  has  been  referred  to 
because  it  indicated  in  some  degree  the  risk  assumed 
by  the  carrier.  In  the  most  important  group  of  cases 
which  we  have  considered,  the  Commission  has  felt 
obliged  to  take  into  consideration  the  differences  in 
the  values  of  finished  and  unfinished  goods  in  order 
to  preserve  competition  in  their  production.  In  still 
other  cases  the  desire  to  preserve  competition  among 
carriers  has  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  c(Hnpeting  commodities.  In  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  cases  has  the  Commission 
felt  that  social  and  economic  considerations  were  so 
urgent  as  to  require  that  commodities  entering  largely 
into  general  consumption  and  having  a  low  value 

s  JohuoB,  AnMrioan  Ballway  Tmwportatlon,  p.  281.  Cf.  **  Th«  PilnetplM  of 
OoTtnuiMBtal  RacuUtloii  of  IUIIwsjb.*'    Political  Sdenoe  Quartorly,  toL  xw,  vp. 
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should  be  given  the  benefit  of  low  rates;  and  even  in 
these  cases  the  argument  might  be  advanced  that  it 
was  the  general  demand  for  the  commodities  rather 
than  their  low  values  which  led  the  Commissioners 
to  prescribe  the  low  rates. 

III.    Cost  of  Service 

The  proposition  that  in  the  business  of  railway 
transportation,  with  its  large  proportion  of  fixed  to 
circulating  capital,  it  is  impracticable  to  determine 
the  costs  of  performing  any  particular  service  or  of 
transporting  any  particular  conmiodity,  has  been  so 
often  demonstrated  that  we  need  give  it  no  further 
consideration.  If  the  theory  of  cost  of  service  is  to 
be  employed  in  explaining  the  principle  of  railway 
charges,  the  term  costs  must,  undoubtedly,  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  joint  costs.  ^ 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  original  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that  the 
cost  of  service  principle  was  not  applicable  to  railway 
charges.  Their  attitude  in  this  matter  is  weU  set 
forth  in  the  following  quotation  from  their  decision 
in  one  of  the  earliest  cases  *  which  came  before  them :  — 

While  cost,  aa  has  been  said,  is  an  element  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  fixing  of  rates  and  one  of  the  very  highest  importance,  it 
cannot,  for  reasons  well  understood,  be  made  the  rate  basis,  but 
it  must  in  any  case  be  used  with  caution  and  reserve.  This  is  not 
merely  because  the  word  "  cost "  is  made  use  of  in  different  senses 
when  i4>plied  to  railroad  traffic,  it  being  often  used  to  cover  m&Aj 
the  expense  of  loading,  moving,  and  unloading  trains,  but  also 
because  in  whatever  sense  the  word  may  be  used,  it  is  quite  im- 

1  Praf«flsor  TaoHlg  hM  ttoted  fully  ihli  theory  of  iolnt  oo«t  laitt  a|>pllMUon  to 
railway  istat  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eoonomlee,  vol.  t,  p|».  488-46S.  Bo- 
piinted  la  part  la  Blpley'a  *'  Rattway  Problems."  p|».  128-144. 

•  la  re  petltlOB  of  LontorlUe  A  NaahvUle  Railroad  Company,  1  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  81; 
1  I.  C.  R.  878. 
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poesible  to  apportion  with  accuracy  the  cost  of  service  among  the 
items  of  the  traffic.  .  .  .  Any  attempt  to  apportion  the  cost, 
therefore,  would  at  the  best  and  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances only  reach  an  approximation.  This  is  so  well  understood 
the  world  over  that  the  proposition  which  from  time  to  time  is 
made  in  other  countries  to  measure  the  charge  of  the  carrier  by 
the  cost  of  the  carriage  solely,  have  always  been  abandoned  after 
investigation. 

It  is  well  known  that  traffic  managers  and  others 
engaged  in  the  business  of  transportation  flatly  deny 
that  the  cost  of  service  principle  can  be  used  as  a  means 
of  fixing  railway  rates.^ 

In  view  of  this  strong  agreement  between  railway 
officials  and  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  to  the  impossibility  and  undesirability 
of  using  cost  of  service  as  a  measure  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  railway  rate,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
find  that  in  defending  rates  which  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  to  the  Commission,  railway 
officials  and  railway  attorneys  have  frequently  — 
perhaps  most  frequently  —  done  so  by  the  use  of  cost 
of  service  arguments.  Even  more  surprising,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  have  not 
only  lent  a  willing  ear  to  such  arguments  and  sus- 
tained them  whenever  the  evidence  seemed  to  support 
them,  but  they  have  very  frequently  on  their  own 
initiative  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  with  a  view  to  rendering  a  decision 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  ascertained  'by  this  investi- 
gation. The  members  of  the  Commission  have,  of 
course,  never  pretended  that  they  could  ascertain  the 
exact  proportion  of  the  fixed  and  operating  expenses 
assignable  to  a  given  commodity.  Such  has  not  been 
the  purpose  of  their  investigations,  nor  the  tenor  of 
the  decisions.    The  attempt  has  not  been  made  to 

I  Cr.  Kirkman,  Ballwmy  Ratat  and  Gorenunent  Control,  pp.  73-75. 
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apportion  the  charges,  as  the  CJommissioners  say, 
"  strictly  to  the  cost/'  But  cost  of  service  has  never- 
theless been  used  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  in  four  different  classes  of 
cases.  (1)  When  a  rate  higher  than  the  ordinary 
could  be  justified  on  the  groimd  that  some  special 
service  had  been  performed  or  a  special  obligation 
incurred  by  the  carrier.  (2)  Where  a  rate  complained 
of  was  judged  as  to  its  reasonableness  by  comparing 
the  Mcertainable  costs  of  traasportation  with  those 
incurred  in  transporting  other  conmiodities  whose 
rates  were  believed  to  be  reasonable.  (3)  Where 
comparison  was  made  with  costs  on  other  roads  or 
on  other  parts  of  the  system.  (4)  Where  the  costs 
of  shipping  commodities  in  car  load  lots  were  com- 
pared with  those  incurred  in  shipping  less  than  car 
load  quantities.  By  methods  of  comparison,  there- 
fore, rather  than  by  attempting  to  ascertain  the  exact 
and  total  costs  of  transporting  a  given  commodity, 
the  Interstate  Cenmierce  Conmtiission  has  made  use 
of  the  cost  of  service  principle  as  applied  to  railway 
rates.  We  shall  take  up  for  consideration  each  of  the 
foiur  classes  of  cases  in  turn. 

1.   Costa  of  Rendering  Some  Special  Service 

Under  this  heading,  the  first  case  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  is  that  of  John  P.  Squire  A  Co.  v.  The 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.  et  al.^  This  case  should 
be  compared  with  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Chicago  live  Stock  Exchange  cases  which  we 
have  already  considered  and  in  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  Commissioners  made  value  of  com- 
modity the  controlling  principle.    In  the  present  case, 

1  4  L  C.  C.  R«p.  oil;  8  I.  C.  R.  515. 
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however,  much  greater  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
cost  of  service. 

The  complainant  in  the  case  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  slaughtering  hogs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
For  some  time,  the  railroads  had  granted  him  a  rate 
of  30  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  live  hogs  transported  from 
Chicago  to  Boston.  The  rate  on  dressed  beef  and 
hog  products  had  been  fixed  by  the  Trunk  Line  Asso- 
ciation, after  an  exhaustive  hearing,  at  66  cents  per 
100  lbs.  With  this  adjustment  of  rates  the  com- 
plainant had  been  satisfied.  Railway  competition, 
however,  soon  set  in,  and  while  the  rates  on  live  hogs 
remained  the  same  as  before,  those  on  hog  products 
fell  lower  and  lower,  being  at  times  as  low  as  17  cents 
per  100  lbs.  With  this  relation  of  rates  existing 
between  the  live  hogs  and  their  products,  the  business 
of  the  complainant  was  being  ruined,  since  it  was 
brought  out  in  the  hearing  of  the  case  that  virtually 
the  only  difference  in  the  cost  of  slaughtering  hogs 
in  the  East  and  West  was  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  live  animals. 

The  complainant  asked  that  the  rates  be  based  on 
purely  ''  commercial  considerations,"  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  the  service.  He  argued  that 
the  railroads  should  justly  make  relative  rates  such 
that  both  parties  could  Uve,  and  that  the  product 
rate  should  be  higher  than  the  live-hog  rate,  even  if 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  two  articles  were  the 
same,  which  he  claimed  was  not  the  case. 

The  argument  resting  on  the  relative  values  of  the 
two  commodities  should  have  exerted  an  influence, 
it  seems,  on  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  since 
value  of  commodity  had  been  accepted  as  the  control- 
ling principle  in  the  earlier  cases  which  dealt  with  the 
same  commodities.    In  the  present  case  the  Com- 
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missioners  did  not  accept  this  line  of  reasoning.  They 
admitted  that  the  increased  value  of  the  product 
might  legitimately  be  taken  into  account  in  the  fixing 
of  the  rate,  but  they  declared  that  to  base  rates  upon 
the  theory  advanced  by  the  complainant  would  mean 
that  the  rates  on  live  hogs  would  have  to  vary  with 
every  change  in  the  market  price  of  the  animals  in 
the  western  markets. 

The  Commission  therefore  proceeded  to  make  a 
lengthy  investigation  into  the  relative  costs  of  trans- 
porting the  two  kinds  of  commodities  and  reached  the 
following  conclusions:  — 

(1)  The  product  is  carried  in  more  expensive  cars.  .  .  .  The  interest 
on  the  increased  original  cost  and  the  greater  outlay  for  repairs  are 
constant  expenses.  (2)  The  weight  of  the  refrigerator  car,  when 
loaded  with  the  product,  including  the  ice  for  refrigeration,  is 
about  64,000  pounds,  and  that  of  the  live-stock  car  when  loaded 
is  46,000  pounds.  If  the  tariff  was  based  solely  upon  tonnage, 
that  is,  upon  the  weight  of  the  car  and  its  load  when  the  carrier 
charges  30  cents  per  hundred  for  carrying  the  live  hogs,  the  charge 
for  carr3dng  the  product  should  be  about  42  cents  per  hundred. 
(3)  The  loading  and  unloading  of  the  animals  by  the  shipper  instead 
of  the  carrier  is  a  continuing  advantage.  (4)  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  cars  used  in  the  live-stock  traffic  are  loaded  render  them 
less  liable  to  detention,  and  they  are  returned  to  the  traffic  sooner 
than  when  loaded  with  the  product.  (5)  The  refrigerator  cars 
have  to  be  iced.  Five  tons  of  ice  and  salt  per  car  are  furnished 
in  the  Chicago-Boston  business.  This  is  a  constant  expense  in 
summer  months.  (6)  The  product  is  more  valuable  than  the  live 
animals. 

All  of  these  considerations  except  the  last,  it  will 
be  noted,  have  to  do  with  the  extra  costs  incurred  by 
the  carriers  in  transporting  the  meat  products.  The 
costs,  it  is  true,  are  not  accurately  determined.  In- 
deed there  is  much  that  seems  arbitrary  in  the  Com- 
missioners' methods  of  computing  the  extra  costs 
due  to  the  methods  of  handling  the  meat  traffic, 
by  which  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  rates 
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in  force  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  of  the  case,  viz. 
30  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  live  animals  and 
45  cents  per  hundred  for  the  products,  furnish  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Trunk  Lines  had  previously  given  the 
question  of  the  relative  rates  for  these  commodities 
much  thought  and  had  concluded  that  when  the 
live-hog  rate  was  30  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  rate  on 
the  hog  products  should  be  65  cents.  We  are  interested 
at  present  not  in  the  merits  of  the  decision  but  in  the 
theory  by  which  the  Commissioners  reached  their 
conclusion;  and  concerning  this  their  explicit  state- 
ment leaves  us  no  way  in  doubt. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  fixing  of  relative  rates  upon 
articles  strictly  competitive,  as  these  are,  the  proper  relation 
should  be  determined  from  the  cost  of  the  service,  and  if  the  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  two  competitive  articles  can  be  ascer- 
tained, such  a  rate  should  be  fixed  for  each  as  corresponds  to  the 
cost  of  service.  This  is  fair  to  the  carrier  and  we  believe  that  the 
manufacturer  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  companies  that  such  a 
relation  of  rates  as  to  these  articles  should  be  maintained. 

In  the  investigation  made  by  the  Commission  in 
1902-1903  into  The  Matter  of  Proposed  Advances 
in  Freight  Rates,^  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  reasons 
for  a  recent  advance  in  the  rates  on  dressed  beef  from 
40  cents  to  45  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  carriers 
claimed  that  the  45  cent  rate  was  not  an  advance  but 
a  restoration  of  a  rate  which  excessive  competition 
had  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  in  the  past.  Com- 
petitive conditions  had  now  so  changed  that  it  was 
believed  that  the  old  rates  could  be  maintained.  The 
Commissioners  after  investigation  concluded  that 
the  explanation  given  by  the  carriers  was  satisfactory 
and  that  the  46  cent  rate  was  reasonable,  — 

i  0  I.  C.  C.  R«p.  882. 
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especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  while  the  rate  is  high  the  service 
is  expensive  to  the  carriers.  The  loading  of  these  cars  is  of  special 
construction,  and  heavier  than  the  ordinary  car;  refrigeration 
must  be  provided,  which  necessitates  the  hauling  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  ice  and  salt,  an  escpress  service  is  demanded  and  the  oar  must 
be  returned  empty. 

The  same  line  of  argument  was  employed  in  the 
ease  of  the  Truck  Farmers'  Association  of  Charleston 
and  Vicinity  v.  Northeastern  Railroad  Co.  of  South 
Carolina  et  al.^  The  complainants  claimed  that  6} 
cents  a  quart  was  exorbitant  for  transporting  straw- 
berries from  Charleston,  S.  C.  to  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  and  that  an  xmdue  dicfparity 
existed  between  the  rates  on  strawberries  and  those 
on  potatoes  and  cabbages  shipped  in  bulk.  The 
carriers  defended  the  rates  on  berries  in  view  of  the 
xmusual  costs  incmred  in  their  transportation,  which 
they  described  at  length.  They  claimed,  fm-ther- 
more,  that  the  rates  were  properly  enough  made  higher 
on  berries  than  on  the  potatoes  and  cabbage  because 
the  berries  were  worth  more  per  poxmd. 

The  Commissioners  attached  little  weight  to  this 
value  of  commodity  argxmient  made  by  the  defendants, 
and  in  their  decision  placed  the  emphasis  on  the  high 
costs  of  the  service.  They  went  carefully  over  the 
evidence  submitted  by  the  carriers  and  xmdertook 
to  calculate  the  necessary  costs  of  getting  the  berries 
into  the  New  York  market  in  good  condition.  They 
concluded  that  the  charge  of  two  cents  per  quart  for 
icing  was  too  high  by  about  one  half  cent  per  quart, 
but  otherwise  they  appeared  satisfied  with  the  showing 
made  by  the  carriers  as  to  the  cost  of  service.  They 
announced,  therefore,  that  a  rate  of  six  cents  per 
quart  for   transporting  berries  from  Charleston   to 

»  8  I.  C.  C.  R^.  205. 
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New  York  was  not  excessive,  and  this  decision  they 
defended  in  the  following  manner:  — 

The  rate  per  ton-mile  under  the  charge  above  prescribed  of  six 
cents  per  quart  will  be  very  much  higher  than  that  demanded  by 
carriere  on  ordinary  freight.  Relatively  higher  rates  on  straw- 
benieSy  however,  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  exceptional  cluuv 
acter  of  the  service  connected  with  their  transportation.  This 
exceptional  service  is  necessitated  by  the  highly  perishable  char- 
acter of  the  traffic,  requiring  refrigeration  en  route,  rapid  transit, 
specially  provided  trains,  and  prompt  delivery  at  destination. 
There  is  aJso  involved  in  this  service  extra  trouble  in  handling  at 
receiving  and  delivering  points,  extra  facilities  at  such  points,  the 
"  drilling  "  of  cars  in  a  train,  reduction  of  length  of  trains  to  secure 
celerity  of  movement,  partially  loaded  cars,  the  return  of  cars 
empty,  and  perhaps  other  similar  incidentals. 

In  a  case  ^  analagous  to  the  above  the  Commission 
decided  that  81  cents  per  100  pounds  was  a  reasonable 
rate  for  transporting  peaches  in  car  load  lots  from 
Atlanta  to  New  York.  The  same  considerations 
creating  an  expensive  cost  of  service  were  present  in 
this  case  as  in  the  one  just  treated.  ''  In  view  of 
these  considerations/'  said  the  Commissioners,  "we 
cannot  say  that  the  established  rate  is  so  excessive 
as  to  call  for  condemnation."  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  case  was  the  refusal  of  the  Commission  to 
allow  the  carriers  to  increase  their  charges  in  a  pro- 
gressive rate  whenever  the  value  of  the  car  load  ex- 
ceeded $500.  The  carriers  sought  to  justify  the 
increase  on  the  groxmd  that  the  danger  of  damage 
to  freight  was  greater  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  car 
loads  and  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  covering 
these  risks,  since  no  charge  was  made  for  the  excess 
over  the  prescribed  minimum  weights  for  car  loads. 
It  is  evident  that  the  higher  rates  could  have  been 
upheld  on  the  value  of  commodity  principle,  and  the 

s  OMnte  Ftaeh  OnmrntT  AMoeUtlon  t.  The  Atlantle  Com!  line  B.  R.  Go.  et  el. 
10  L  C.  C.  Rep.  as6. 
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failure  of  the  Commission  to  recognize  this  fact  shows 
how  far  its  members  had  departed  from  their  former 
view  that  ''  the  value  of  the  article  carried  [is]  the 
most  important  element  in  determining  what  shall 
be  paid  upon  it." 

In  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to 
recognize  unusual  liabiUty  to  damage  as  a  reason  for 
charging  higher  rates  in  the  above  case,  this  has  not 
always  been  the  attitude  of  that  body.  In  the  case 
of  the  New  Orleans  Live  Stock  Exchange  v.  Texas 
&  Pacific  Railway  Companyj^  the  peculiar  argument 
was  advanced  by  the  defendant  that  certain  high 
rates  on  cattle  shipments,  which  were  the  subject  of 
complaint,  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carrier  was 
frequently  obliged  to  pay  excessive  damages  awarded 
to  Texas  shippers  by  the  Texas  courts.  The  Com- 
missioners were  xmwilling  to  admit  that  ''  a  judgment 
rendered  in  the  course  of  judicial  procedure  is  unjust 
or  excessive,"  but  they  did  recognize  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  live-stock  traffic  was  such  that  large  sums 
for  damages  might  have  to  be  paid  by  carriers  engaged 
in  this  traffic,  and  that  this  was,  ''  an  incident  in  the 
transportation  of  that  commodity  which  may  properly 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  railroad  in  establishing 
its  tariffs."  The  higher  rates  in  this  given  instance 
were  not  allowed,  however,  for  the  reason  that  the 
testimony  seemed  to  show  that  the  large  claims  for 
damages  were  due  to  the  carriers'  own  negligence; 
and  the  Commission  held  that  shippers  of  cattle  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  higher  charges  for  trans- 
portation ''  to  make  good  the  negligence  of  the  carrier 
itself." 

Higher   rates   on    lumber   shipped    from    Dalton, 
Georgia,  to  points  on  the  Ohio  river  than  were  charged 

t  10  I.  C.  C.  R«p.  837. 
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from  other  places  near  Dalton  were  upheld  by  the 
Commission  ^  because  of  differences  in  the  cost  of 
service    which    resulted    from    '*  dressing-in-transit " 
privileges  accorded  Dalton  but  not  the  other  places. 
The  Conmdssioners  said:  — 

The  dressing  of  the  lumber  results  in  a  oomparatively  important 
waste  of  raw  material,  which  is  by  that  amount  loss  of  tonna^^ 
to  the  carrier,  a  duplication  of  terminal  expense,  a  loss  of  time  and 
increase  of  expenses  by  reasons  of  delays  in  the  through  shipment 
to  destination. 

The  decision  of  the  Conmiission  in  the  case  of  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  v.  The  Chicago  A  North- 
western  Railway  Co.  et  al.*  that  the  carriers  were 
privileged  to  charge  higher  rates  on  goods  sent  from 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  points  within  the  State  of  Iowa 
than  were  charged  to  the  same  points  from  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa  (across  the  Missouri  river  from  Omaha), 
rested  in  the  main  upon  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commissioners  that  Coimcil  Bluffs  was  entitled 
to  its  natural  advantages  of  location  for  carrying  on 
a  trade  with  Iowa  cities.  In  part,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  made  use  of  the  cost 
of  service  argument  as  a  defense  of  their  decision;  and 
cost  of  service  was  the  sole  basis  of  the  ai^ument 
employed  by  Commissioner  Prouty,  who  supported 
the  majority  in  its  decision  but  not  in  its  principal 
arguments.  Even  the  dissenting  Conunissioners 
admitted  that  the  decision  of  the  majority  might 
properly  be  upheld  upon  the  basis  of  cost  of  service 
arguments  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  to  all  other 
points  than  those  in  Iowa  the  carriers  had  established 
equal  rates  from  those  two  cities. 

i  J.  K.  Famr  et  al  t.  SouUmth  R'y  Co.  •t  al.,  11 1.  C.  C.  R«p.  682. 
7  L  C.  C.  R«p.  886. 
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The  cost  of  service  argument  rested  upon  the  fact 
thaty  in  canning  goods  from  Omaha  to  Iowa  points, 
the  raihx>ads  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  expensive 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  river  and  to  pay  the  tolls 
for  the  use  of  this  bridge  exacted  by  its  owners.  Messrs. 
Knapp  and  Yeomans  said,  for  the  majority:  — 

These  shipments  to  Iowa  towns  require  a  greater  service  from  the 
carriers  than  is  performed  for  Council  Bluffs  merchants  for  they 
are  hauled  a  greater  distance  and  over  an  expensive  bridge.  The 
charge  for  this  extra  service  is  admitted  to  be  reasonable  and  those 
for  whom  it  is  performed  cannot  justly  complain  because  it  is  not 
gratuitously  rendered.  .  .  .  The  defendants  which  constructed 
the  bridge  over  this  river,  and  the  defendants  which  have  leased 
the  right  to  run  their  trains  across  it  are  prima  /ooe  entitled  to 
some  compensation  for  their  outlay. 

Enough  cases  have  been  cited  to  show  that  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  reached  the  very  reasonable  conclusion  that 
where  the  conditions  of  the  traffic  are  such  as  to 
require  some  special  service  on  the  part  of  the  carriers, 
involving  xmusual  expenditures,  the  carriers  are  jus- 
tified in  demanding  higher  rates  to  cover  these  extra 
costs,  and  that  to  this  extent  at  least  the  cost  of  service 
principle  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  railway  rates. 

2.   Comparison  with  other  CommodUies 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  Conmiission  has  sought 
to  make  a  study  of  the  comparative  costs  of  trans- 
porting dififerent  commodities,  oftentimes  with  a  view 
to  determining  their  classification.  But  since  in  the 
Commission's  own  words,  ''  classification  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  rate  making,"  it  follows  that  if  the  classi- 
fication has  been  based  on  costs,  these  costs  inevitably 
determine  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  their  transpor- 
tation. 
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Possibly  the  best  illustration  of  this  class  of  cases 
is  the  effort  made  by  the  Commission  to  determine 
the  relative  rates  on  oranges  and  strawberries,'  shipped 
from  Florida  to  the  New  York  market.  In  an  earlier 
case  the  Commission  had  decided  that  a  reasonable 
rate  on  oranges  was  $120  per  car.  On  the  basis  of 
this  decision  the  complainants  asked  for  a  reduction 
of  the  rates  on  strawberries  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  of  the  case,  averaged  $361.80  per  car. 

The  Conmiissioners  proceeded  to  ascertain,  what, 
if  any,  were  the  considerations  which  would  justify 
different  rates  on  strawberries  than  on  oranges  and 
how  great  these  differences  should  be.  As  stated  by 
iShe  Conunissioners  these  differences  are  as  follows. 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  but  one  of  them  have  to  do 
with  cost  of  service. 

(1)  The  eicpeiifle  of  handling  berries  at  junction  or  terminal  points, 
berries  not  being  handled  with  trucks,  as  are  oranges.  (2)  Allow- 
ances for  hauling  the  berry  cars  on  the  passenger  trains  on  the  line 
of  the  F.  C.  A  P.  railroad.  (3)  Extra  dead  weight  of  refrigerator 
ears  when  loaded  with  berries  instead  of  oranges,  owing  to  tiie  fact 
that  an  average  berry  load  is  only  half  an  orange  load.  (4)  Extra 
risk  of  loss  in  case  of  accident  arising  from  negligence  oif  carrier. 
(5)  Less  value  of  the  oranges.  (6)  Less  volume  of  the  berry  traffic. 
(7)  Only  one  half  the  weight  of  the  average  car  load  of  oranges 
makes  an  average  car  load  of  berries.  (8)  Oranges  can  go  by 
water  or  ordinary  trains.  Berries  must  go  by  fast  trains.  (9) 
Oranges  do  not  require  refrigeration,  but  refrigeration  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  berry  traffic. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations  the  Commis- 
sion ordered  a  reduction  in  the  rates  on  berries  so 
that  they  should  pay  only  double  first-class  rates  plus 
30  cents  a  crate.  This  would  make  the  rate  on  an 
average  car  load  $299.70. 

a  C.  P.  Fmrr  r.  The  Fla.  Cent.  A  Pen.  R.  R.  Co.  et  al.,  5  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  07;  8 
L  C.  B.  740. 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  Commissioners  discuss  the 
relative  rates  on  beans  and  tomatoes.^  The  defendant 
carrier  had  placed  beans  in  the  second  class  of  the 
Southern  Classification  and  tomatoes  in  the  third 
class,  altho  in  weight  and  value  the  two  conmiodities 
were  much  the  same.  This  classification  resulted 
in  a  rate  of  70  cents  per  100  poxmds  on  beans  shipped 
from  Verona,  Miss,  to  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  while 
tomatoes  were  charged  only  44  cents  for  the  same 
distance.  The  Commission  did  not  order  a  change 
in  rates  or  classification,  but  in  the  following  words 
declared  that  the  existing  rates  were  xmwarranted: 
'^  The  present  difference  of  almost  one  half  in  the  rate 
on  beans  and  tomatoes,  when  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  nearly  the  same,  ought  to  be  remedied." 

In  several  cases  which  have  come  before  the  Com- 
mission having  to  do  with  the  relative  rates  on  com 
and  com  products,  that  body  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
allowed  slightly  higher  rates  on  the  com  than  on  its 
products,  mainly  owing  to  the  higher  value  of  the 
latter  commodities.  In  several  other  instances,  how- 
ever, the  differences  in  the  rates  on  these  commodities 
have  been  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  comparative 
costs  of  transportation. 

In  the  case  of  J7.  Bates  and  H.  Boies j  Jr.  v.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  et  al.y*  complaint  was 
made  by  a  firm  of  Indianapolis  millers  that  owing  to 
a  change  in  classification  the  carriers  were  charging 
a  rate  of  23  cents  per  100  pounds  for  transporting 
com  meal  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago,  while  a  rate 
of  only  18}  cents  per  100  pounds  was  charged  for  raw 
corn.  This  relation  of  rates  was  said  to  be  proving 
minous  to  the  Indianapolis  milling  industry.    The 

t  W.  R.  Rm  T.  TlM  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co,,  7  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  48. 
<  8  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  486;  2  I.  C.  R.  71fi. 
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carriers  based  their  defense  mainly  on  the  competi- 
tive conditions  surrounding  the  traffic,  particularly 
competition  by  the  Great  Lakes  which  affected  the 
rate  on  com  but  not  that  on  com  products. 

The  Conmiission  did  not  believe  that  water  com- 
petition was  very  effective  in  the  case  of  corn  sent 
from  Indianapolis,  owing  to  the  distance  of  that  city 
from  the  Great  Lakes.  It  declared  that  ''  no  reason 
founded  on  cost  of  service  exists  for  a  difference  in 
rates  between  com  and  com  products/'  and  tho  it 
was  admitted  that  the  manufactured  product  was 
conmiercially  a  little  more  valuable  than  the  corn, 
other  advantages  existed  in  the  transportation  of  the 
product,  so  that  "  on  the  whole  the  transportation  of 
each  at  the  same  rate  was  equally  valuable  to  the 
carrier."  The  carriers  were  therefore  ordered  to 
cease  discriminating  between  com  and  corn  products. 

The  carriers  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  rehearing  of 
the  case,^  and  having  discovered  that  the  Conmussion 
was  inclined  to  place  more  weight  on  differences  in 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  two  commodities  than 
on  differences  in  the  conmaercial  values,  the  defense 
prepared  its  brief  on  the  basis  of  a  cost  of  service 
argument.  Evidence  was  submitted  to  show  that  a 
difference  in  the  rates  on  com  and  com  products  was 
justified  by  higher  loading  and  terminal  expenses  for 
the  com  products  than  for  the  com.  It  was  shown 
that  the  difference  in  the  rates  which  at  the  time  of 
the  former  hearing  was  4}  cents  per  100  pounds  had 
now  been  reduced  to  2}  cents.  The  rates  on  com 
could  not  be  raised,  it  was  said,  because  if  this  were 
done,  it  would  shut  the  farmers  of  the  Indianapolis 
region  out  of  the  eastern  market,  since  the  rates  would 
then  be  higher  than  those  from  the  North  and  West, 

>  4  I.  C.  C.  Bn>.  aSl;  8 1.  C.  B.  800. 
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where  water  competition  compelled  low  rates.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  on  com  products  was  made 
as  low  as  that  on  com,  "  the  carrier  would  receive  less 
than  a  justifiable  charge  without  substantial  advan- 
tage to  the  farmers." 

On  the  basis  of  this  showing  the  Commission  decided 
to  vacate  its  former  order  which  required  equal  rates 
on  the  two  commodities.  The  reasons  for  this  re- 
versal of  its  decision  were  stated  as  follows:  — 

(1)  We  think  the  additional  testimony  has  establiahed  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  service  to  the  carrier  including  terminal  expenses 
properly  chargeable  as  freight  charges,  is  greater  on  the  product 
than  on  raw  com.  (2)  The  present  rate  on  com  is  down  to  the 
lowest  point  that  railroads  can  possibly  reach  on  com  and  leave 
any  profit,  and  lower  than  they  can  go  on  the  product  without 
loss.  (3)  The  downward  pressure  of  competition  in  the  trans- 
portation of  com  is  greater  than  on  the  products  of  com. 

The  Commission  felt  that  the  reduction  by  the 
carriers  of  the  differential  between  com  and  com 
products  from  4}  to  2\  cents  per  100  pounds  had 
remedied  in  large  part  the  evils  complained  of. 
Accordingly  its  former  order  was  vacated  and  no 
further  order  was  issued. 

In  another  case  ^  which  had  to  do  with  the  difference 
in  rates  on  com  and  corn  meal  shipped  from  Kansas 
points  to  points  in  Texas,  the  Commissioners  said:  — 

We  find  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  service  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  com  and  com  meal  does  not  exceed  three  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  that  there  are  no  other  conditions  surrounding  the 
transportation  of  these  two  commodities  like  differences  in  value, 
greater  liability  to  injury,  etc.,  which  justify  a  difference  in  rate 
of  more  than  three  cents. 

The  last  case '  in  this  group  which  we  shall  cite  is 
of  much  interest,  for  the  decision  of  the  Commission 

1  Board  of  lUUiood  CommlHlonon  ▼.  Tho  AtohlKm,  TopekA  *  Santa  Fo  R'y  Co., 
S  I.  C.  C.  lUp.  a04. 

•  Cattle  Ralfen'  AModatton  of  Tens  ▼.  Mlaiourl,  Kanaaa  *  Tens  R*y  Co.  et  al.. 
11 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  SM. 
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reets  upon  a  careful  balancing  of  the  costs  of  service, 
cited  by  the  defense  as  a  reason  for  high  rates,  against 
certain  other  costs  cited  by  the  complainants  or 
discovered  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  which 
would  have  tended  to  make  low  rates  on  the  traffic 
in  question  natural  and  desirable.  The  case  deals 
with  the  matter  of  an  advance  in  rates  on  live  cattle 
shipped  from  Texas  points  to  northern  ranges  and 
also  to  the  principal  cattle  markets,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  The  advances  in  rates  had 
extended  over  a  period  of  several  years;  and  by  1903, 
when  the  complaint  was  filed,  the  rates  were  ''  higher 
than  any  rate  ever  in  effect  since  rates  were  filed  with 
the  Commission." 

The  carriers  claimed  that  the  rates  formerly  in 
force  were  the  result  of  severe  competition  and  fur- 
nished no  standard  of  reasonableness.  They  defended 
the  existing  rates  by  an  elaborate  showing  as  to  the 
costs  of  service  of  the  cattle  traffic  as  compared  to 
the  costs  of  transporting  other  commodities.  Since 
the  costs  cited  by  them  appear  in  the  Commission's 
decision,  presently  to  be  quoted,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  give  them  at  this  point..  One  thing  in  which 
botii  the  carriers  and  the  Commission  seemed  to  agree 
was  that  the  case  should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
cost  of  service.  Even  the  usual  practical  objection 
to  this  method  of  determining  the  rate  disappears  in 
the  light  of  the  Commission's  statement  that  ^^  U  is 
poMible  to  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  cost 
of  transporting  a  train  of  this  live  stock  between  any  two 
paints.'' » 

The  Commission,  however,  did  discuss  other  con- 
siderations than  cost  of  service  which  might  justify 
the  increase  of  rates.    It  discovered  that  neither  the 
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carriers'  need  for  revenue  nor  any  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  commodity  transported  could  legitimately 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  advances.  On  the  contrary 
the  ton-mile  revenue  from  the  cattle  traffic  was  greater 
and  the  cost  of  movement  no  larger  than  in  the  case 
of  other  freight,  while  the  cost  of  producing  cattle  in 
Texas  was  greater  than  at  the  time  the  first  advances 
in  rates  were  made.  The  new  rates  were  not  the 
result  of  competition  but  were  the  result  of  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  roads  acting  through  the 
Southwestern  Tariff  Committee. 

Returning  then  to  the  cost  of  service  arguments 
put  forth  by  the  def endants,  the  Conmiissioners  said :  "— 

These  traffic  officials  all  base  their  opinion  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  cost  of  handling  this  cattle  traffic  is  much  greater  than 
the  average  cost  of  handling  all  traffic.  The  reasons  which  th^r 
give  for  this  assumption  do  not,  as  we  have  seen,  bear  examination. 
They  all  say  that  the  cattle  traffic  \b  more  expensive  because  cattle 
trains  are  shorter  than  other  trains,  but  the  testimony  in  this 
record  shows  that  they  are  in  fact  longer.  It  is  said  that  the 
loading  of  a  cattle  car  is  less  than  the  average  loading  of  other 
freight  cars,  and,  therefore,  that  the  paying  revenue  of  the  train 
in  which  they  are  transported  is  less,  but,  it  appears  that  while 
the  loading  of  the  individual  car  is  lighter,  the  revenue  freight  in 
the  cattle  train  is  as  much  or  more  than  in  the  average  dead  freight 
train.  Other  disabilities  are  pointed  out.  Some  of  these  are 
capable  of  being  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  as  the  cost  of  main- 
taining pens  and  shutes,  the  cost  of  bedding  and  disinfecting  cars, 
the  cost  of  loading,  the  extra  hazard  peculiar  to  this  species  of 
traffic,  etc.  These  aggregate  from  one  to  one  and  one  half  cents 
per  htmdred  potmds.  In  addition  there  are  certain  minor  matters 
Uke  the  use  of  a  longer  caboose,  the  return  of  the  attendants,  the 
stopping  to  feed  and  water  which  are  not  susceptible  of  any  estimate 
upon  this  record,  but  of  which  the  aggregate  cannot  be  large, 
lliere  is  the  more  important  fact  that  this  traffic  must  be  given 
an  express  service,  but  we  have  seen  that  the  greater  expense  of 
providing  a  fast  service  depends  largely  upon  the  fact  that  the 
train  loading  of  revenue  freight  is  lighter,  whereas  here  the  loading 
is  at  least  equal  to  the  average.  There  is  a  very  substantial  dis- 
advantage growing  out  of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  cattle 
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cars  must  be  returned  empty;  but  here  again  the  difference  is  less 
than  one  would  suppose  from  a  casual  consideration  of  the  subject. 
The  empty  movement  in  case  of  all  traffic  is  necessarily  large,  being 
some  thirty  per  cent  as  applied  to  the  entire  car  mileage  of  most 
of  the  defendants  as  against  forty  or  forty-five  per  cent  in  case  of 
stock  cars.  This,  however,  is  a  substantial  disability  against  this 
traffic. 

If  we  turn  to  the  rates  themselves  we  find  that  the  average 
revenue  per  ton-mile  which  these  stock  rates  yield  is  greater  in  all 
cases  and  much  greater  in  some  cases  than  the  average  rate  per  ton- 
mile.  We  also  find  that  while  the  average  rate  per  ton-mile  in 
case  of  all  these  defendants  decreased  materially  from  1892  to 
1903  these  stock  rates,  even  before  the  advances  of  1903,  had  in 
most  cases  increased.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  operation  has  increased 
in  some  respects,  but  this  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods  and  especially  by  the  large  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  traffic. 

The  Commission  accordingly  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  advances  in  rates  made  during  1903 
were  unjust  and  unreasonable  and  that  the  existing 
rates  were  therefore  "  unjust  and  unreasonable  by 
the  amount  of  said  advances."  The  carriers  having 
made  their  defense  strictly  on  the  plea  that  the  costs 
of  moving  the  live  stock  were  higher  than  for  ordinary 
freight,  the  Commissioners  followed  this  line  of  argu- 
ment and  declared  that  ''  the  average  cost  of  moving 
live  stock  is  not  greater  than  the  average  cost  of  moving 
all  commodities."  To  show,  however,  that  they 
fully  agreed  with  the  carriers  that  the  decision  should 
be  reached  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  service  arguments, 
they  say  :  ''  In  determining  a  reasonable  rate  the 
cost  of  performing  the  service,  as  has  been  just  ob- 
served, is  one  element  in  that  rate,  and  cost  of  move- 
ment is  an  important  item  in  arriving  at  the  entire 
cost  of  service." 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  made  use  of  the  method 
of  comparative  costs  to  enable  it  to  judge  of  the  rea- 
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sonableness  of  a  given  rate.  Usually,  however,  other 
arguments  are  relied  upon  in  part,  and  the  cost  of 
service  principle  is  therefore  presented  in  less  distinct 
fashion  than  in  the  preceding  cases. 


3.   Comparison  with  Rates  Elsewhere 

A  second  method  of  comparison  employed  by  the 
Commission  in  certain  instances  has  been  to  judge  of 
the  reasonableness  of  a  given  rate  by  comparing  the 
costs  of  performing  the  service  with  the  costs  incurred 
on  other  roads  or  on  other  parts  of  the  same  road 
where  the  rates  were  believed  to  be  reasonable.  There 
are  not  many  cases  of  this  sort  and  they  need  not  long 
detain  us. 

Complaint  was  made  in  one  case  ^  that  the  rate  for 
transporting  cotton  from  Meridian,  Mississippi,  to 
New  Orleans  was  too  high.  The  investigation  showed 
that  if  more  than  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  about 
a  dollar  a  bale,  were  charged,  it  would  be  more  pro- 
fitable for  shippers  to  send  their  cotton  to  the  eastern 
market  by  another  route.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
apparent  that  such  a  low  rate  would  be  an  unprofitable 
one  to  the  carrier,  since,  even  with  the  rates  then  in 
force,  the  carrier  was  earning  little  more  than  oper- 
ating expenses.  The  Commissioners  declared  that 
while  the  fact  that  a  rate  was  unremunerative  must 
not  be  overlooked,  this  would  not  justify  rates  grossly 
excessive.  They  decided  that  the  costs  of  sending 
cotton  from  Meridian  to  New  Orleans  could  not  be 
more  than  the  costs  of  sending  it  from  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  rate  was  $1.50 
per  bale.    The  carrier  was  accordingly  ordered  to 


»  N«w  OilauM  Cotton  Bnluuwe  ▼.  Cliioluiatt,  New  OilauM  *  I^sm  PMlfle  Vy 
Co.  et  9L,  2  I.  C.  C.  lUp.  876;  2  I.  C.  R.  280. 
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reduce  the  Meridian-New  Orleans  rate  to  $1.50  per 
bale. 

In  another  case  ^  the  defendant  carriers  had  been 
shipping  wheat  to  market  over  a  route  478  miles  in 
length,  having  many  heavy  grades  and  ciirves,  and 
had  charged  32}  cents  per  100  potmds  for  such  ship- 
ments. There  was,  however,  a  shorter  route,  only 
311  miles  in  length,  having  only  a  few  ascending  grades 
and  these  exceedingly  light.  Wheat  was  not  sent 
by  this  route,  altho  it  would  have  been  much  cheaper 
thus  to  transport  it.  The  Commissioners  held  that 
the  rate  of  32}  cents  might  be  presumed  to  be  reason- 
ably remunerative  over  the  longer  and  more  expensive 
route  and  must  therefore  be  excessive  over  the  less 
expensive  and  more  direct  route.  ''  The  complainants," 
it  was  said,  "  have  a  just  and  reasonable  ri^^t  to  have 
the  products  of  their  farms  carried  to  market  by  the 
shortest  and  least  expensive  routes  at  a  reasonable 
through  rate." 

In  the  important  case  of  George  J.  Kindel  v.  the 
BagUm  &  Albany  Railroad  el  al.*  complaint  was  made 
that  rates  on  cotton  piece  goods  in  less  than  car  load 
lots  shipped  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  other 
Eastern  points,  were  charged  $2.24  per  100  pounds 
to  Denver,  while  only  $1.50  per  100  pounds  was 
charged  to  San  Francisco,  1400  to  1600  miles  beyond 
Denver.  Car  load  lots  were  charged  only  $1.00  per 
100  pounds  to  San  Francisco  but  a  special  car  load 
rate  was  refused  to  Denver. 

The  Commissioners  concluded  from  their  investi- 
gation that  the  low  rates  to  San  Francisco  were  per- 
missible under  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  meet 

I  Newlaad  et  aL  ▼.  The  North«ni  Paeille  R.  R.  Co.  et  al..O  I.  C.  C.  R«p.  181; 
4LO.B.474. 
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water  competition,  provided  that  these  rates  were  not 
so  low  as  to  cause  the  transportation  of  such  merchan- 
dise at  a  loss  and  thus  compel  other  traffic  to  make 
up  this  loss.  If,  however,  the  existing  rates  to  San 
Francisco  were  sufficient  to  cover  costs,  then  the  high 
rates  to  Denver  which  resulted  from  a  combination 
of  several  local  rates  must  be  regarded  as  unreason- 
able.   The  Commissioners  said :  — 

The  actual  cost  of  carriage  is  ignored,  as  an  element  in  rate  making 
in  this  method  of  charging  and  collecting  the  local  rates  for  through 
shipments.  The  local  rates  are  fixed  by  the  carriers  to  cover  all 
tenninal  expenses  on  the  shorter  hauls,  charges  and  delays  to  the 
initial  and  terminal  points,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  on  a  joint 
through  haul,  where  these  terminal  delays  and  expenses  are  efpared 
at  the  intermediate  points,  that  such  economy  in  transportation 
should  not  be  shared  by  the  shipper  who  must  bear  the  burden  of 
the  long  2000  mile  haul,  and  it  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers  that  the  long,  uninterrupted  through  route, 
even  if  no  through  rate  is  agreed  to,  should  bear  the  full  local 
rates. 

On  the  supposition  then  that  the  $1.50  rate  to  San 
Francisco  covered  the  costs  of  transportation,  the 
Ciommissioners  claimed  that  the  same  rate  would 
prove  sufficient  to  Denver.    They  remarked :  — 

It  would  seem  that  the  $1.50  must  pay  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
carriers  and  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  rates  in  question  should 
not  exceed  that.  Surely  a  rate  which  pays  expenses  for  a  3400 
mile  haul  will  yield  reasonable  profits  for  a  haul  not  much  above 
half  that  distance  when  the  service  actually  rendered  is  far  the 
cheaper  and  easier  half  of  the  total  haul. 

4.  Car  load  and  Leas  titan  Car  load  Shipments 

The  rule  that  conmiodities  shipped  in  car  load  lots 
usually  take  lower  rates  per  100  potmds  than  when 
shipped  in  less  than  car  load  quantities  itself  rests 
upon  the  principle  of  cost  of  service.  This  fact  has 
been  frequently  emphasized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  Commission,  849  in  the  case  of  The  Harvard 
Company  v.  The  Pennsyltfania  Company  et  dl.^  where 
it  is  said  that  the  mere  fact  that  one  article  is  shipped 
in  greater  quantities  than  another  when  there  is  no 
considerable  difference  between  them  in  ''  bulk,  weight, 
and  value,"  and ''  in  expense  of  handling  and  hauling," 
constitutes  no  reason  for  a  difference  in  their  rates 
and  classification. 

Mere  quantity  not  measured  by  a  recognised  unit  of  quantity 
adapted  to  the  carriage,  and  leesening  the  expense  of  handling 
and  carriage,  cannot  be  allowed  to  affect  rates  in  the  transportation 
of  property.  .  .  .  The  lower  rate  in  proportion  upon  car  loads  of 
fre^t,  treating  a  car  load  as  a  unit,  than  upon  the  same  article 
in  less  than  a  car  load  does  not  come  within  any  such  principle  as 
this,  but  is  founded  altogether  on  different  considerations. 

In  the  following  cases  the  Commissioners  make  it 
clear  that  these  **  different  consid^ations "  pertain 
to  the  cost  of  transportation.  Another  Standard  Oil 
case  '  furnishes  the  first  illustration. 

Complaint  was  made,  among  other  things,  that 
the  carrier  was  charging  exceedingly  high  rates  for 
barrels  of  oil  when  shipped  in  less  than  car  load  lots, 
and  these  rates  were  shown  to  be  in  many  instances 
more  than  double  the  rates  on  barrels  sent  in  car  load 
quantities.  After  hearing  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  the  Conmiissioners  decided  to  sustain  the  exist- 
ing difference  in  rates.  They  reached  this  conclusion 
with  great  reluctance  because  the  rates  on  less  than 
car  load  lots  were  so  high  that  they  seemed  to  be  "  in 
their  nature  prohibitory."  The  Commissioners  were 
careful  to  say  that  such  great  differences  in  the  rates 
would  not  be  permissible  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of 
freight  and  were  only  allowed  in  the  oil  traffic  because 

t  4  L  C.  C.  Rep.  213;  8  I.  C.  R.  257. 
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'^  the  cost  of  service  is  very  considerably  less  in  the 
case  of  shipments  in  car  load  lots  than  in  the  less  than 
car  load  quantities."  The  reasons  for  this  great 
difference  in  costs  were  found  to  be  as  follows:  (1) 
The  shipment  by  car  load  goes  direct  to  destination. 
It  is  loaded  by  the  shipper  and  unloaded  by  the  con- 
signee. On  the  other  hand,  freight  when  sent  in  less 
than  car  loads  has  to  be  taken  out  in  parcels,  and  the 
expense  of  loading  and  unloading  is  performed  by  the 
company.  (2)  In  the  case  of  car  load  lots  only  one 
bill  of  lading  is  necessary  and  only  one  entry  is  made 
upon  the  way-bill.  When  less  than  car  load  lots  are 
taken  a  separate  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  has  to  be 
given  to  each  shipper  and  a  separate  entry  for  each 
item  is  made  upon  the  way-bill.  (3)  The  time  occupied 
in  transportation  is  less  in  the  case  of  car  load  lots^ 
for  smaller  shipments  must  be  sent  by  local  freight 
trains  stopping  at  every  station  for  which  there  is  a 
shipment.  In  this  way  the  time  occupied  in  transport- 
ing the  smaller  lots  is  from  two  to  three  times  as  long 
as  that  required  for  car  load  lots.  (4)  In  the  case  of 
car  load  lots  there  is  only  one  collection  of  freight 
charges  while  for  the  smaller  shipments  there  are  as 
many  collections  as  there  are  different  parcels.  (5) 
In  the  case  of  less  than  car  load  lots  there  inevitably 
remains  vacant  space  in  the  cars  for  which  the  carrier 
receives  nothing.  (6)  The  risks  from  loss  of  fire  are 
greater  in  the  case  of  oil  sent  in  small  lots,  for  these 
small  shipments  are  unloaded  in  the  station  house, 
while  car  load  shipments  are  unloaded  at  a  distant 
point. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  discusa 
at  length  the  case  of  Thurher  et  cd.  v.  The  New  York 
Central  &  Hvdson  River  Railroad  et  oZ.,*  one  of  the 

t  3  I.  C.  C.  Rq>.  478;  2  L  C.  R.  743. 
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most  perplexing  cases  which  have  come  before  the 
CJommission  for  its  decision.  The  complaint  con- 
cerned the  rates  given  on  groceries  shipped  in  less 
than  car  load  quantities  from  New  York  to  retailers 
in  the  central  and  western  states.  Much  lower 
rates  were  given  on  car  load  shipments,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  this  discriminated  against  eastern  dis- 
tributors. Emphasis  was  placed  by  the  complainants 
on  social  considerations,  especially  the  fact  that  the 
normal  mode  of  shipment  of  such  commodities  was 
in  small  packages.  They  did  not  deny  that  some 
difference  might  be  made  in  the  rates  on  car  load  and 
less  than  car  load  quantities,  but  held  that  such 
difference  "  should  be  so  small  as  not  to  consume  the 
commercial  profit  on  the  goods."  The  carriers  on 
the  other  hand  based  their  defense  mainly  on  the 
lower  cost  of  handling  car  load  shipments. 

The  Commsisioners  denied  that  it  was  the  business 
of  carriers  so  to  fix  their  rates  as  to  preserve  a  com- 
mercial profit  to  manufacturers  or  jobbers,  but  they 
also  declared  that  cost  of  service  was  not  the  controlling 
principle  in  this  case.  The  controlling  principle  was 
the  interest  of  the  general  public.  The  public  was 
more  interested  in  miscellaneous  shipments  of  gro- 
ceries than  in  solid  car  load  shipments.  The  carriers 
should  accordingly  adjust  their  rates  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  existing  business  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  the  Conmiissioners  recognized  that  the  car  load 
was  a  practicable  unit  of  quantity  and  that  if  an  article 
moved  in  sufficient  volume  it  was  reasonable  to  give 
it  a  car  load  classification.  The  difference  between 
car  load  and  less  than  car  load  rates,  they  said,  is 
"  based  on  the  well  known  fact  of  a  difference  in  the 
cost  of  service  by  the  carrier." 

The  Commissioners  accordingly  decided  that  the 
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carriers  were  not  justified  in  charging  more  for  car 
load  shipments  when  a  full  car  load  was  sent  from 
many  consignors  to  many  consignees,  than  when  sent 
from  one  consignor  to  one  consigneei  but  '*  in  the  case 
of  smaller  shipments  to  many  consignees  at  many 
destinations,  there  is  such  material  difference  in  the 
cost  of  service,  in  the  earnings  of  cars,  and  in  car 
detentions,  as  to  justify  a  higher  charge." 

In  spite  therefore,  of  the  Commissioners'  statement 
that  cost  of  service  was  not  the  controlling  element 
in  the  case,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
cost  of  service  determined  the  Commission's  decision 
with  reference  to  a  difference  in  the  rates  on  car  load 
and  less  than  car  load  quantities. 

In  the  case  of  The  Bvdceye  Buggy  Company  v.  The 
C.  C  C*  it  St.  L.  Railway  et  cd.  ^  the  Commissioners 
held  that  inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  giving  car  load 
rates  on  buggies  had  been  followed  by  the  carriers  and 
held  legitimate  because  the  cost  of  handling  this 
business  was  less,  the  same  rule  must  be  applied  whether 
the  consignor  or  consignee  was  the  owner. 

The  defendants  may  clearly  require  that  the  goods  shall  be  located 
at  one  time  and  place,  that  but  a  single  bill  of  lading  shall  be  issued, 
that  the  shipment  shall  be  from  one  consignor  to  one  consignee, 
but  when  these  goods  are  so  loaded,  when  by  the  terms  of  the  sale 
they  become  the  property  of  the  consignee  upon  delivery  to  the 
carrier,  the  carrier  has  no  right  to  inquire  whether  the  consignee 
obtained  his  title  from  one  or  from  several  owners.  If  they  accord 
a  car  load  rating  in  case  the  consignor  is  the  owner,  they  should 
extend  the  same  privilege  when  the  consignee  is  the  owner. 

In  the  last  case '  which  we  shall  cite  to  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  cost  of  service  principle,  the 
Commission  decided  that  if  $100  was  a  reasonable 

1  9  I.  0.  C.  Rep.  080. 
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rate  for  ^'  transporting  twenty-five  horses,  which  is 
about  an  average  car  load,  together  with  an  attendant, 
$99  is  too  much  for  transporting  four  horses  with  no 
attendant." 

To  the  average  man  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
latter  charge  would  appear  to  be  because  the  four 
horses  were  worth  less  than  twenty-five,  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  consideration  should  have  appealed 
to  a  body  of  men  who  had  declared  ''  the  value  of  the 
article  carried  "  to  be  '^  the  most  important  element 
in  determining  what  shall  be  paid  upon  it."  The 
Commissioners  did  not  however  advance  this  argument 
m  the  present  case  but  explained  their  decision  on  the 
basis  of  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  service.  ''  The  car 
may  perhaps  weigh  the  same  in  either  case,  but  the 
total  weight  of  the  full  car  load  is  considerably  more, 
the  actual  cost  of  hauling  is  more,  the  expense  of 
unloading  and  reloading  is  more."  It  was  accordingly 
suggested  that  the  defendant  so  modify  its  rates  as 
to  chai^  no  more  than  $72  in  the  aggregate  for  trans- 
porting four  horses,  if  the  rate  of  $100  for  a  full  car 
load  remained  in  force. 

Our  review  of  the  cases  in  which  differences  in  the 
costs  of  service  have  been  cited  by  members  of  the 
Commission  as  reasons  for  differences  in  rates  shows 
that  the  Conmiissioners,  as  well  as  the  traffic  officials 
of  the  various  railroads,  have  made  much  greater  use 
of  the  cost  of  service  principle  than  their  preliminary 
utterances  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

It  has  seldom  happened,  of  course,  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  apportion  the  charges  strictly  in 
proportion  to  the  costs  of  rendering  a  specific  service. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  class  of  business 
men  to-day  undertake  to  do  this.    Their  method  is 
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rather  that  followed  by  the  Gommissioners  in  the 
cases  which  we  have  considered.  A  merchant  or 
manufacturer  by  comparing  the  receipts  from  one 
department  or  one  line  of  goods  with  the  outlay  for 
this  department  and  then  comparing  these  net  returns 
with  those  in  other  departments,  arrives  at  certain 
conclusions  as  to  the  relative  profits  from  the  several 
lines  of  business.  The  fixed  expenses  chargeable  to  the 
business  as  a  whole  he  assigns  in  a  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary fashion  according  to  labor  costs,  or  to  the  cost 
of  the  material  or,  even  more  loosely  still,  according 
to  floor  space,  it  may  be,  or  according  to  the  amotmt 
of  sales  or  the  number  of  employees,  or  whatever  in 
his  business  seems  to  be  the  best  unit  of  measurement. 
By  carefully  comparing  the  rates  of  growth  of  the 
various  departments  with  the  growth  of  his  profits, 
he  is  able  year  by  year  to  correct  his  former  standards 
of  measurement. 

In  the  same  way  railway  managers  sometimes 
apportion  their  fixed  expenses  according  to  the  ton- 
mileage  of  their  different  kinds  of  freight.  In  applying 
the  comparative  method  of  detennining  costs  and  of 
fixing  charges  in  accordance  thereto  it  would  seem 
that  the  Commissioners  and  the  railway  officials  have 
been  merely  pursuing  the  methods  generally  known 
and  accepted  by  most  careful  business  men,  and  the 
cost  of  service  principle  doubtless  is  capable  of  much 
the  same  application  in  the  railway  business  as  it  is 
elsewhere,  —  unless  it  be  in  academic  treatises  on 
economics. 

M.  B.  Hammond. 
Ohio  Statb  Univshsitt. 
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PROPOSALS    FOR    STRENGTHENING    THE 
NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM.     III. 

A  CENTRAL  BANE  OF  LIMITED  SCOPE 

SUMMARY 

A  centnl  bank  with  large  lending  power  will  not  fit  into  our  system, 
71.  —  And  it  is  not  necessary,  74.  —  Its  primary  functions:  (a) 
Tbe  settlement  of  clearing  house  balanoesi  77.  —  (6)  To  ensure  tlie 
use  by  the  other  banks  of  their  resources  in  emergencies,  70.  —  (c) 
Handling  the  domestic  exchanges,  81.  —  The  clearing  of  country 
checks,  84.  —  Method  of  selecting  the  directorate,  86.  —  Prohibi- 
tion of  oollateral  loans,  87.  —  The  bank  acceptance  an  unnecessary 
and  haaardous  device,  88.  —  Capital  of  the  central  bank,  89. — 
Note  issue,  90.  —  Retirement  of  the  gold  certificate  and  the  U.  S. 
note,  91.  —  Statement  of  account  ci  the  proposed  bank  at  the  opening 
ofbttBineas,92. 


Thb  present  paper  will  be  concerned  entirely  with 
the  elucidation  of  a  plan  for  a  central  bank;  but  as 
the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  would  largely  depend 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  which  were  brought 
forward  in  the  two  preceding  articles  in  this  series, 
these  proposals  may  be  summarized  here  by  way  of 
introduction.^  The  establishment  of  true  savings 
departments  by  the  national  banks  with  segr^ated 
deposits  payable  at  notice,  which  might  be  invested 
in  mortgages,  was  advocated  as  a  means  of  enabling 
the  banks  to  employ  more  of  their  funds  at  home, 
thus  reducing  somewhat  the  strain  upon  the  city 
banks  in  emergencies.  Two  classes  of  banks,  local 
and  reserve  agent  banks,  were  proposed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  three  classes.    Both  classes  of 
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banks  might  be  established  anywhere,  but  those 
choosing  to  become  reserve  agent  banks  would  be 
required  to  have  a  minimum  capital  of  1500,000  and 
would  be  obliged  to  carry  a  cash  reserve  of  25  per  cent, 
a  cash  reserve  of  10  per  cent  being  required  from  local 
banks.  In  order  to  render  more  certain  the  use  of 
reserves  in  emergencies  it  was  suggested  that  the 
banks  should  be  allowed  to  go  below  reserve  require- 
ments upon  the  payment  of  a  fine  sufficiently  onerous 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  reserves  in  normal  times, 
but  not  so  high  as  to  prevent  their  use  when  really 
needed.  An  asset  currency  limited  in  amount  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  banks  was 
proposed,  to  take  the  place  of  the  bond-secured  notes. 
This  separation  of  the  circulating  medium  from  gov- 
ernment bonds  would  enable  the  government  to  avoid 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  surplus  in  the  treasury 
in  the  future.  Finally,  it  was  pointed  out  that  elas- 
ticity cannot  be  secured  while  the  present  practice 
of  paying  interest  on  bankers'  deposits  continues. 
The  payment  of  interest  upon  minimum  weekly  or 
fortn^tly  balances  during  a  period  of  six  months 
was  suggested  as  a  way  out  of  this  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  affairs. 

The  adoption  of  these  proposals  would  diminish 
materially  in  emergencies  the  strain  upon  the  reserve- 
holding  banks  of  the  cities  and  would  also  increase 
somewhat  and  make  more  available  the  money  hold- 
ings of  the  banks  generally.  But  while  the  power 
to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  and  also  that  for  cash 
from  depositors  would  be  increai^ed,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  no  absolute  certainty  is  secured  against  that 
senseless  scramble  between  the  banks  to  strengthen 
themselves  which  more  than  anything  else  has  caused 
the  breakdown  of  our  credit  machinery  on  every 
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occasion  of  severe  strain  in  the  past.  Bankers  must 
have  confidence  in  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
the  public  must  have  unquestioned  trust  not  only  in 
the  idtimate  solvency  of  the  banks  but  also  in  the 
ability  of  the  banks  to  maintain  payments  at  all 
times;  otherwise,  no  system,  however  strong  it  may 
be,  can  endure  the  strain  incidental  to  trade  reaction 
without  danger  of  financial  panic. 

Now,  altho  one  may  feel  convinced  that  the  means 
which  have  been  suggested  would  be  ample  to  enable 
the  banks  to  handle  emergencies  effectively,  it  becomes 
evident  that  something  more  is  needed  when  we  find 
that  the  officers  of  our  large  reserve-holding  city 
banks  are  of  the  opinion  that,  even  with  a  very  con- 
fliderable  increase  in  the  ratio  of  their  cash  holdings 
to  deposit  liabilities,  it  would  be  impossible  to  respond 
to  the  demands  which  would  be  made  upon  them  by 
country  banks  in  a  crisis  of  the  severity  of  that  of 
1907.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  apparently  a 
widespread  and  growing  belief  among  bankers  that 
difficulties  which  have  proved  overwhelming  in  the 
past  can  be  met  and  even  removed  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  kind  of  central  bank  or  central 
authority  in  our  banking  system.  It  is  urged,  and 
with  much  reason,  that  the  results  achieved  in  all 
countries  which  have  made  trial  of  institutions  of 
this  kind  would  give  it  an  initial  prestige  which  would 
be  a  source  of  great  strength.  It  is  also  pointed  out 
that  we  should  then  have  a  banking  influence  exercised 
with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  above  all  that 
we  should  have  a  reserve  of  cash  and  of  lending  power 
which  could  certainly  be  turned  to  in  emergencies. 

The  promise  of  improvement  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  central  bank  would  seem  to  be  bright 
if  it  is  so  devised  as  to  fit  into  our  existing  complex 
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banking  machinery.  This  possibility  does  not,  how- 
ever, lessen  the  importance  of  proposals  designed  to 
strengthen  the  existing  banks  such  as  those  with  which 
the  preceding  articles  have  been  concerned.  On  the 
contrary  their  importance  is  rather  enhanced  if  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  results  is  to  be  secured 
through  the  device  of  a  central  bank.  The  danger 
that  other  banks  will  rely  wholly  upon  it  for  assistance 
in  emergencies  is  one  which  must  be  squarely  faced. 
The  restraining  power  which  a  central  institution 
can  exercise  in  periods  of  business  activity  over  twenty 
thousand  or  more  independent  local  banks  is  certainly 
slight,  far  less  than  that  over  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  banks  in  European  countries  in  which 
branch  banking  prevails.  Influenced  by  the  natural 
desire  for  large  profits,  our  banks  have  shown  no 
evidence  of  any  appreciable  willingness  to  maint>ain 
themselves  in  a  stronger  condition  than  was  required 
by  law.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mere  existence  of 
a  central  bank  will  tend  to  foster  the  growth  of  unsound 
conditions  by  relieving  the  other  banks  of  all  sense  of 
responsibility.  Moreover,  should  the  entire  burden 
in  emergencies  be  imposed  upon  the  central  bank, 
its  power  to  make  loans  and  to  extend  credit  must  be 
of  colossal  magnitude  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  prevent  the 
complete  breakdown  of  our  credit  machinery.  On 
the  other  hand,  regarded  simply  as  one  feature  of  a 
plan  for  strengthening  our  banking  system,  a  central 
bank  with  restricted  functions  and  power  can  be 
devised  which  gives  far  more  certain  promise  of  im- 
provement. 

Writing  in  this  Journal  for  May,  1900,  I  pointed 
out  at  some  length  that  the  most  serious  and,  perhaps, 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  successful  working  of 
a  central  bank  in  this  country  is  found  in  the  employ- 
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ment  in  nonnal  times  of  even  a  part  of  the  vast  lending 
power  which  was  an  essential  feature  of  ail  the  plans 
for  such  an  institution  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward. Nor  has  this  difficulty  been  overcome  in  any 
of  the  proposals  which  have  subsequently  appeared. 
Further  reflection,  however,  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  central  bank  is  feasible  for  this  country; 
but  only  upon  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
adoption  of  measures  designed  to  strengthen  the  other 
banks  is  necessary  in  order  to  diminish  the  strain 
upon  the  central  bank  and  consequently  the  need  of 
granting  it  the  colossal  lending  power  which  will 
otherwise  be  indispensable.  In  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  generally  recognized  that  it  is  not  the  primary 
function  of  a  central  bank  to  strengthen  our  system 
by  means  of  the  advances  which  it  may  make  to  other 
banks.  Through  a  central  bank  the  machinery  can 
be  provided  which  will  prevent  the  scramble  between 
the  banks  to  strengthen  themselves  in  emergencies 
and  which  will  also  greatly  diminish  the  withdrawals 
of  cash  by  individual  depositors  except  from  banks 
whose  solvency  is  in  question.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished it  would  never  be  necessary  for  a  central  bank 
to  make  large  advances  to  the  other  banks.  Its 
lending  function  would  be  distinctly  secondary  and 
its  power  to  extend  credit  could  be  limited  to  such 
comparatively  small  proportions  that  the  difficulty  of 
handling  its  loan  account  in  normal  times  would  not 
be  of  serious  moment.  But  to  most  of  those  who  are 
favorably  inclined  towards  the  central  bank  proposal 
much  of  its  attractiveness  is  found  in  the  improve- 
ments in  our  credit  arrangements  which  are  expected 
from  its  lending  operations.  Moreover,  the  view 
that  a  central  bank  with  extensive  lending  power 
cannot  be  made  to  fit  into  our  system  has  been  con- 
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troverted  by  high  authority  ^  and  the  conclusion  that 
this  view  is  without  real  foundation  has  gained  wide 
acceptance.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  advisable 
to  give  some  further  consideration  to  the  matter  before 
introducing  the  particular  proposal  which  is  the  main 
concern  of  this  article. 

Foreign  example^  tho  helpful,  must  be  followed  with 
extreme  caution  on  account  of  some  fundamental 
peculiarities  in  our  banking  organization  and  practice. 
The  power  of  banks  to  extend  credit  in  the  form  of 
deposits  is  restricted  in  all  countries  having  a  central 
bank,  with  the  single  exception  of  England,  on  accoimt 
of  the  limited  use  of  checks.  Consequently  when  a 
given  amount  of  accommodation  is  secured  from  the 
central  bank  the  other  banks  are  not  able  to  make 
very  much  more  than  an  equivalent  increase  in  their 
own  loans.  The  effect  of  advances  made  by  the  Bank 
of  England  is  far  more  considerable.  Upon  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  as  till  money  and  upon  balances  at  the 
Bank  as  reserves  rests  the  vast  deposit  credit  structure 
of  the  other  banks.  Except  when  the  proceeds  of 
loans  are  being  used  to  meet  foreign  obligations  or 
payments  to  the  government,  advances  by  the  Bank 
of  England  serve  to  increase,  tho  indirectly,  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  other  banks  extend  credit  in 
the  form  of  deposits  to  several  times  their  amount.' 
The  lending  operations  of  the  Bank  do  not,  however, 
result  in  dangerous  credit  expansion  because  its  power 
to  extend  loans  is  not  great,  and  even  that  limited 
power  is  exercised  with  great  caution.  It  is  unable 
to  extend  credit  in  the  form  of  notes,  since  its  note  is 

>  See  Paul  M.  Wubuti*!  A  United  Rannre  Buik  of  the  United  Statee,  pp.  89-43. 
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virtually  a  gold  certificate;  and  tho  its  deposit  credits 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  lending  power  of  the 
other  banksy  the  general  economic  and  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  London  money  market  seldom  permits  of 
their  rapid  increase.  A  large  amount  of  foreign  money 
18  regularly  employed  there^  and  any  considerable 
increase  in  the  loans  of  the  Bank  would  at  once  depress 
rates  and  induce  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  lenders. 

In  the  United  States  the  expansive  effect  upon  the 
volume  of  credit  of  the  advances  made  by  a  central 
hanky  whether  in  the  form  of  notes  or  deposits,  would 
be  similar  in  kind  to  that  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  But  the  difficulties  to  be  met  would  be 
far  more  unmanageable.  It  is  agreed  upon  all  hands 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  securing  favorable  action 
upon  a  plan  for  a  central  bank  if  it  is  to  compete  in 
any  substantial  way  with  existing  banks.  Its  loans 
are  to  be  made  to  the  other  banks  either  in  the  form 
of  notes,  which,  unlike  those  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
are  to  be  credit  instruments;  or  in  the  form  of  deposits 
on  its  books.  Both  its  notes  and  deposits  would  be 
considered  (and  necessarily  so  if  the  bank  is  to  be  able 
to  handle  emergencies)  as  reserves  by  the  other  banks. 
Upon  these  reserves  they  would  without  much  doubt 
build  up  deposit  credits  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law  or,  in  the  absence  of  legal  limitation,  to  such  limits 
as  might  be  deemed  safe  by  the  officers  of  the  individual 
banks. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  danger  of  excessive 
credit  expansion  resulting  from  the  operations  of  a 
central  bank  would  be  slight  because  the  Bank  would 
rediscount  only  paper  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
and  that  it  would  be  overcome  entirely  by  means  of 
a  sliding  scale  of  discount.  But  the  character  of  the 
security  which  will  be  acceptable  will  not  appreciably 
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affect  the  situation  one  way  or  the  other.  Practically 
all  banks  have  some  paper  which  would  meet  the 
most  exacting  of  tests.  The  root  of  the  difficulty  is 
found  in  the  use  which  will  be  made  of  the  additional 
lending  power  thus  secured  by  the  other  banks.  While 
in  some  instances  this  power  might  be  used  to  make 
further  loans  of  the  same  high  character,  there  is  quite 
as  great  a  possibility  of  its  employment  in  under- 
writing syndicates  or  in  collateral  loans  to  customers 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  for  speculative 
purposes. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  sliding  rate  of  discount  in 
preventing  undue  credit  expansion  is  also  far  from 
certain.  Where,  as  in  England,  foreign  financial 
dealings  are  large  relatively  to  those  of  purely  domestic 
origin,  the  course  of  the  foreign  exchanges  is  a  delicate 
barometer  of  the  credit  position,  and  it  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  for  the  officers  of  central  banks  to 
adjust  their  rates  to  meet  changing  circumstances. 
In  the  United  States  the  credit  furnished  by  the  banks 
is  almost  entirely  utilized  for  domestic  purposes. 
Excessive  credit  expansion  is  but  remotely  reflected 
in  the  market  for  foreign  exchange.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  unusually  difficult  for  the  central  bank  to 
adjust  its  rates  so  as  to  promote  business  activity 
when  that  would  be  of  general  advantage  and  to 
exercise  restraint  when  that  becomes  necessary. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  to  successful 
results  from  a  sliding  scale  of  discoimt.  Partly  on 
account  of  the  differences  in  the  average  quality  of 
loans  but  mainly  on  accoimt  of  the  absence  of  branch 
banking,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  lending  rates 
between  various  sections  of  the  country.  If  the 
central  bank  is  to  lend  everywhere  at  a  rate  which 
would  just  make  it  of  advantage  for  the  banks  of  the 
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eastern  money  centers  to  resort  to  it  for  discounts, 
it  would  be  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  loans  from 
banks  in  those  sections  of  the  country  in  which  rates 
are  high  and  an  excessive  proportion  of  its  funds  would 
be  thus  absorbed.  It  might,  indeed,  lend  at  di£ferent 
rates  in  the  various  sections.  But  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  public  opinion  would  tolerate  such 
differences,  especially  if  the  bank  were  granted  a 
monopoly  of  issue  and  held  large  government  deposits. 
The  demand  that  lending  resources  be  distributed 
evenly  has  not  occasioned  serious  difficulty  to  central 
banks  in  other  countries,^  but  in  the  United  States 
there  is  certain  to  be  such  a  demand,  because  owing 
to  the  absence  of  branch  banking  it  would  be  one  of 
an  enturdy  reasonable  nature. 

Credit  is  but  imperfectly  fluid  in  a  system  of  numer- 
ous independent  local  banks.  Loanable  funds  flow 
readily  from  country  banks  and  those  of  small  cities 
to  the  large  cities  and  especially  to  New  York.  But 
with  us,  unlike  the  countries  with  branch  banking, 
the  movement  goes  no  further.  Our  money  centers 
are  reservoirs  for  the  collection  of  funds  which  can- 
not be  employed  either  temporarily  or  permanently 
at  home,  but  they  are  unsatisfactory  distributing 
agents.  Even  tho  the  demand  for  loans  in  its  neigh- 
borhood is  large,  the  local  bank  can  get  little  from 
the  money  centers  beyond  what  it  has  deposited  or 
employed  there.  In  England  it  makes  little  difference 
where  or  to  whom  the  Bank  of  England  makes  its 
advances.  Credit  may  be  likened  to  a  reservoir  the 
general  level  of  which  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  loans 
of  the  central  bank.  In  this  country  there  are  as 
many  reservoirs  as  there  are  banks  or  at  least  locali- 

>  The  acnrtui  doiiAiid  for  acxloiiltiinl  credits  has  been  the  neerast  Approseh  in 
OoottaMiitsl  eonntifes. 
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ties.  Loans  made  by  a  central  bank  in  Boston  or 
Baltimore  or  even  in  New  York  would  not  enable 
banks  in  Seattle  or  Galveston  to  lend  more  freely. 
In  these  circumstances  a  central  bank  would  be  obliged 
to  lend  in  each  locality  and  enormous  pressure  would 
be  brought  to  bear  to  remove  any  obstacle^  such  aa 
a  discriminating  rate  of  discount^  even  tho  it  might 
be  based  upon  the  soundest  of  banking  principles. 
And  in  carrying  through  contraction  the  management 
of  a  central  bank  would  be  faced  by  an  even  more 
perplexing  problem.  It  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  situation  in  each  locality  and  to  apply  pres- 
sure only  where  credit  had  been  expanded  beyond 
safe  limits  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
expansion.  Can  we  expect  local  opinion  to  coincide 
generally  with  that  of  the  management  of  a  central 
bank  ?  Often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  aggrieved  localitiea 
would  feel  that  they  were  being  treated  less  liberally 
in  the  case  of  expansion  and  more  severely  in  the  case 
of  contraction  than  neighboring  and  competing  com- 
munities. 

II 

All  these  difficulties,  it  will  be  observed,  have  a 
common  origin.  They  will  disappear  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  central  bank  can  perform  its  essential 
functions  without  that  enormous  lending  power  which 
will  bring  upon  it  an  irresistible  demand  for  accom- 
modation from  other  banks  in  periods  of  active  busi- 
ness. It  would  then  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
it  is  not  to  be  primarily  a  lending  institution  and  that 
its  powers  can  be  so  limited  as  to  shield  it  from  unrear 
sonable  requirements. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  withdrawal 
and  hoarding  of  cash  in  emergencies  by  both  individ- 
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uals  and  banks  has  been  due  not  so  much  to  doubt 
of  ultimate  solvency  as  to  fear  that  the  banks  would 
temporarily  suspend.  If  this  fear  can  be  removed, 
emergency  requirements  for  cash  and  the  consequent 
sudden  contraction  of  loans  to  which  the  banks  have 
resorted  in  the  past,  would  no  longer  be  of  serious 
moment.  The  mere  existence  of  a  central  bank 
firmly  established  in  public  confidence  would  largely 
do  away  with  those  temporarily  large  cash  require- 
m^its  which  have  proved  too  heavy  a  burden  for 
banks.  Certainly  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  it  to  pay  out  any  such  quantity  of  money  as  would 
have  been  needed  by  existing  bimks  in  order  to  allay 
distrust  in  any  one  of  our  past  crises. 

But  the  diminution  in  cash  withdrawals  through 
the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  is  not  limited  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  greater  confidence  in  our 
banking  sjrstem  which  it  might  create.  Through  its 
means  more  direct  influences  can  be  exerted  which 
wiU  so  reduce  emergency  withdrawals  that  they  will 
become  a  negligible  factor  in  the  working  of  our  credit 
machinery.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  advan- 
tage to  the  other  banks  and  without  involving  any 
loss  of  liberty  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
The  means  are  very  simple:  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  the  central  bank  the  organ  for  settlements  of 
clearing  house  balances  in  the  important  cities  and 
also  for  handling  payments  and  transfers  of  money 
between  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  other 
words,  its  primary  function  would  be  that  of  a  clearing 
house  for  the  entire  coimtry  with  which  the  other 
banks  would  become  so  closely  related  in  normal  times 
that  it  would  be  entirely  unlikely  that  the  connection 
would  be  severed  in  emergencies. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  function  is  the 
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fundamental  novelty  in  the  present  central  bank 
proposal.  Its  significance  must  therefore  receive 
somewhat  detailed  e3q>osition. 

The  ordinary  clearing  house  afifords  a  familiar 
indication  of  what  may  be  accomplished  through  a 
central  bank  in  economizing  the  use  of  money  by 
diminishing  the  aggregate  withdrawals  from  the 
banks  and  by  making  them  more  regular  in  amoimt 
from  day  to  day.  A  clearing  house  has  the  imme- 
diately practical  function  of  simplifying  the  daily 
settlements  between  the  banks  of  a  locality.  But  its 
operation  has  another  and  even  more  important 
result:  that  of  reducing  very  largely  the  amount  of 
money  required  in  the  conduct  of  banking^  at  least 
in  normal  times.  If,  for  example,  each  bank  in  New 
York  made  daily  cash  settlements  with  all  the  other 
banks  of  the  city  singly,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  much 
larger  part  of  the  money  holdings  of  the  banks  would 
be  in  constant  use.  It  might  even  happen  that  all 
the  money  held  by  a  bank  would  be  paid  out  in  meeting 
unfavorable  baliuices  with  some  of  the  banks,  tho  it 
might  be  more  than  replaced  in  the  coiu*se  of  the  day 
by  money  received  from  the  remaining  banks  against 
which  it  had  favorable  balances.  Clearly,  then,  if 
clearing  balances  were  settled  by  means  of  transfers 
on  the  books  of  a  central  bank  instead  of  with  cash 
there  would  be  a  still  further  economy  in  its  use. 
This  is  the  London  practice;  and  it  reduces  materially 
the  amount  of  coin  or  notes  which  would  otherwise 
be  withdrawn  day  by  day  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  aggregate  balances  of  the  other  banks  at  the 
Bank  of  England  may  remain  stationary  while  wide 
fluctuations  may  be  of  daily  occurrence  in  that  of 
any  particular  bank.  Fluctuating  withdrawals  of 
cash  are  avoided  which,  even  tho  temporary,  would 
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make  it  necessary  for  the  Bank  to  hold  a  larger  reserve 
than  is  now  required. 

Economizing  the  use  of  cash  is  not,  however,  the 
most  important  result  which  would  follow  from  the 
settlement  of  clearing  house  balances  through  a  central 
bank.  It  would  stand  ready  to  make  advances  when 
necessary  to  banks  whose  reserves  had  been  depleted. 
The  possibility  of  securing  such  accommodation 
would  render  entirely  unnecessary  the  resort  to  the 
issue  of  clearing  house  loan  certificates  in  emergencies. 
Advances  by  the  central  bank  would  be  far  more 
effective  because  they  could  be  made  without  the 
delay  and  inevitable  publicity  which  destroys  much 
of  the  usefulness  of  that  instrument  as  an  emergency 
device.  Moreover,  the  working  at  cross  purposes 
among  the  banks,  which  in  the  absence  of  provision 
for  the  equalization  of  reserves  has  always  continued 
after  the  issue  of  loan  certificates,  would  be  entirely 
prevented.^  The  central  bank  would  be  in  position 
to  refuse  accomodation  to  banks  seeking  to  strengthen 
themselves  unnecessarily  when  well  able  to  meet  their 
obligations  with  their  own  cash  resources. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  central  bank,  if  it  is  to 
perform  such  functions  in  any  adequate  fashion, 
would  establish  branches  in  all  the  important  com- 
mercial and  financial  cities  of  the  country.  Let  it 
be  assumed  also  that  settlement  of  clearing  house 
balances  would  generally  be  made  by  means  of  trans- 
fers on  its  books.  Then  the  following  results  of  the 
first  importance  would  follow.  The  Bank  would  be 
enabled  to  handle  much  business  by  means  of  deposit 

>  nm  rabjeet  to  dlocqwed  In  the  lint  of  the  preeent  Mries  of  artldee,  In  the  Feb- 
nuiy  Bunber  of  this  Journal,  pp,  284-240.  It  Is  mneh  more  fully  treated  in  the 
wilter'a  HMoiy  of  Crtaee  under  the  National  Banldn«  SyHem  recently  mibllahed  by 
the  National  Monetary  Conunlailon.  See  eepeolally  refereneee  under  Cleailnc  Houn 
Loan  Certlfientee  and  Eguallntlon  of  Reeervee  in  the  Index. 
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credits  on  its  books  which  would  otherwise  involve 
the  issue  of  notes  or  the  withdrawal  of  coin  from  its 
reserves.  The  pressure  on  the  Bank  in  emergencies 
would  be  materially  diminished,  because  it  would 
hh  in  position  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  the  cash  re- 
sources of  the  other  banJos.  This  would  be  a  very 
great  gain,  especially  if  means  of  strengthening  the 
other  banks,  such  as  were  urged  in  the  two  preceding 
articles,  should  be  adopted.  Instead  of  relieving  the 
other  banks  of  their  responsibilities,  the  central  bank, 
it  will  be  seen,  would  exert  a  powerful  influence  in 
securing  the  regular  performance  of  their  duties. 
Finally,  the  vital  cause  of  weakness  which  has  invari- 
ably manifested  itself  on  every  occasion  of  crisis  would 
largely  disappear.  At  such  times  our  banking  system 
has  been  subjected  to  intolerable  strain  because  of 
the  wholesale  withdrawal  by  country  banks  and  those 
of  the  smaller  cities  of  balances  deposited  in  the  banks 
of  the  large  cities  and  especially  in  the  banks  of  New 
York.  Tho  unreasoning  fear  has  prompted  this 
action  to  some  extent,  the  main  cause  has  been  the 
well-grounded  belief  that  the  city  banks  would  discon- 
tinue currency  shipments  and  temporarily  suspend 
payments.  Confidence  that  payments  will  be  main- 
tained by  city  banks  will  certainly  do  much  to  reduce 
withdrawak  within  limits  set  by  the  actual  needs  of 
the  country  banks,  and  those  needs  will  in  turn  be 
greatly  lessened  if  ilidividual  depositors  acquire  con- 
fidence in  the  capacity  of  the  banking  system  as  a 
whole  to  meet  occasions  of  severe  strain. 

There  remains  for  consideration  still  another  means 
for  diminishing  and  regularizing  the  movements  of 
cash  between  banks  by  means  of  facilities  which  can 
be  provided  by  a  central  bank.  At  present  many 
banks   are   separated   by   enormous   distances   from 
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their  reserve  agents.  When  a  bank  thus  situated 
finds  it  necessary  to  increase  its  cash  holdings,  either 
to  meet  regular  requirements,  such  as  those  for  crop- 
moving  purposes,  or  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
in  emergencies,  it  will  naturally  call  for  a  larger  ship- 
ment of  currency  from  city  banks  than  there  is  any 
great  likelihood  that  it  will  be  obliged  to  use.  The 
available  statistics  tho  incomplete  indicate  that  very 
much  more  money  is  withdrawn  from  city  banks 
every  autimm  than  is  actually  used  by  the  country 
banks  for  crop-moving  piurposes. 

This  defect  in  our  system  can  be  remedied  and  at 
the  same  time  other  important  advantages  gained  if 
the  central  bank  establishes  a  system  for  handling  the 
domestic  exchanges  between  all  the  places  in  which 
it  has  branches,  by  means  of  which  all  payments 
between  banks  can  be  met  by  transfers  on  its  books. 
The  Reichsbank  has  perfected  a  system  of  this  sort 
which  has  proved  of  great  advantage,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  make  payments  throughout  the  country 
speedily  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense.^  The  service 
is  open  both  to  banks  and  to  individuals,  the  only 
condition  being  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  at  the 
Bank  the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  volume 
of  transfers  in  each  particular  instance.  Whether 
in  case  such  a  system  is  adopted  in  this  country  it 
ahoidd  be  available  for  individuals  need  not  be  defi- 
nitely decided  at  the  outset.  Until  the  machinery 
is  pcorf ected  it  would  seem  the  wiser  course  to  restrict 
its  use  to  the  banks  alone.  The  economy  in  the  use 
of  cash  which  might  be  secured  in  this  way  is  evident. 
Suppose  a  bank  in  Utah  were  to  draw  upon  its  balance 


I  Wot  fun  details  r«padliis  the  Glio-TariDihr  «y«tam  of  the  Reiohebewk  eee  the 
▼ohoM  entitled  MleoeUeneoiie  Artldee  on  German  Benklng,  pp.  171-218,  puUkhed 
bgr  the  NetloBel  Moneteiy  CommlMlon. 
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in  some  one  of  the  New  York  banks.  The  latter 
would  simply  transfer  the  amount  through  the  central 
bank  to  the  branch  of  the  central  bank  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Utah  correspondent.  The  latter,  having  its 
funds  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  would  only  draw 
them  out  gradually  from  day  to  day  as  the  need  arose. 
Moreover,  the  central  bank  would  not  have  to  ship 
funds  from  New  York ;  even  if,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
it  were  only  able  to  issue  a  note  which  is  merely  a  gold 
certificate,  it  would  still  be  able  to  keep  a  supply  of 
its  notes  at  all  of  its  branches,  and  from  this  supply 
it  could  pay  out  anywhere  an  amoimt  of  notes  equal 
to  its  ca^  holdings,  which  would  doubtless  be  largely 
concentrated  in  New  York.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted 
that  this  system  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
reserve-holding  city  banks  to  refuse  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  banking  depositors  for  funds.  The 
country  bank  would  be  able  to  send  a  draft  on  its 
reserve  agent  for  collection  through  the  central  bank 
and  this  draft  would  go  through  the  clearing  house 
in  the  city  where  the  reserve  agent  was  situated. 

Apart  from  its  importance  in  emergencies  a  universal 
system  of  transfers  through  a  central  bank  would 
have  important  advantages  in  normal  times.  The 
present  situation  regarding  the  domestic  exchanges 
is  far  from  satisfactory  either  to  the  business  com- 
munity or  to  the  banks.  Collections  and  payments 
are  subject  to  delay  and  involve  heavy  expense,  bur- 
densome to  most  banks  tho  to  some  extent  shifted 
upon  their  customers.  Practically  the  entire  expense 
of  the  domestic  exchanges  could  be  saved.  The  actual 
cost  to  the  central  bank  would  be  far  less  than  that 
inevitable  under  the  present  system,  or  lack  of  system; 
and  such  expenses  as  it  would  incur  would  be  met  by 
the  profits  arising  from  the  balances  which  the  other 
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banks  would  be  obliged  to  maintain  in  order  to  make 
use  of  the  servii^e.  The  maintenance  of  these  balances 
need  not  be  an  added  expense  to  the  banks,  even  tho 
no  interest  upon  them  could  be  allowed.  Such  bal- 
ances might  properly  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
required  cash  reserves  of  the  banks,  not  merely  a 
part  of  their  reserves  which  may  be  deposited  with 
other  banks.  It  seems  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
to  overturn  our  present  system  of  deposited  reserves 
by  taking  away  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  with  which 
the  present  reserve-holding  banks  conduct  their  busi- 
ness and  transferring  them  to  a  central  bank.  Such 
a  great  change  would  make  the  central  bank  an  insti- 
tution of  unwieldy  size  and  would  deprive  country 
banks  of  all  return  upon  that  part  of  their  reserve; 
and  it  might  lead  to  a  wasteful  retention  of  all  their 
required  reserve  in  the  form  of  cash  in  their  own 
vaults.  The  plan  proposed  would  give  the  central 
bank  a  moderate  volume  of  bankers'  deposits,  leaving 
the  present  arrangement  unchanged  aside  from  the 
modifications  suggested  in  the  first  article  of  this 
series. 

One  further  means  of  improvement  remains  for 
consideration.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  proposal 
which  has  just  been  discussed,  but  does  not  involve  any 
action  on  the  part  of  a  central  bank.  In  a  country 
80  large  as  the  United  States  it  would  be  difficult  and 
peiiu^  undesirable  to  establish  a  system  for  collec- 
tion of  all  checks  through  a  single  institution.  Tho 
experience  might  indicate  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  feasible,  it  would  greatly  simplify  matters  at 
the  outset  to  provide  through  a  central  bank  only 
the  machinery  needed  to  make  transfers  between  the 
localities  in  which  it  might  open  branches,  leaving 
to  the  various  clearing  houses  the  task  of  handling 
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settlementa  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Already 
a  few  clearing  houses  (among  which  that  of  Boston 
is  the  most  important)  have  in  successful  operation 
arrangements  for  handling  checks  from  surrounding 
country  banks.  The  cost  of  collection  has  been 
materially  reduced;  to  such  an  extent  that  banks 
can  afford  to  take  country  checks  at  par.  The  average 
time  for  collection  has  also  been  greatly  reduced,  with 
the  result,  among  other  advantages,  of  preventing 
the  vicious  practice  resorted  to  by  some  weak  banks 
of  living  largely  upon  the  proceeds  of  collections  for 
which  they  remit  only  after  much  delay.  This  method 
of  handling  country  checks  seems  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  maintenance  in  New  England 
of  regular  settlements  between  banks  even  during 
the  crisis  of  1907.  Where  such  a  mechanism  is  pro- 
vided, ensuring  the  steady  and  automatic  presenta- 
tion and  payment  of  checks  and  drafts,  there  is  much 
less  likelihood  that  a  bank  will  resort  to  delays  and 
evasions  as  a  means  of  strengthening  itself  in  emer- 
gencies than  under  a  regime  which  allows  even  in 
normal  times  more  or  less  habitual  delay.^ 

With  our  existing  banks  strengthened  in  ways 
such  as  were  suggested  in  the  two  preceding  articles, 
and  with  a  central  bank  in  position  to  insist  upon  the 
full  use  of  their  resources  in  handling  emergencies, 
there  would  be  little  need  of  direct  assistance  from 
that  institution.  It  should  have  sufiScient  lending 
power  to  give  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  bank- 
ing system,  but  not  the  enormous  strength  which 
would  be  required  if  it  were  to  be  the  entire  support 
of  our  credit  structure  in  periods  of  financial  strain. 
In  short,  according  to  this  plan  the  management  of 

I  Ob  metliod*  ai  nlwrim  ooontiy  ehada  Me,  in  the  Natloiiel  Monetaiy  Conmle- 
Moa  PnbltaftttMM,  J.  O.  CenBon.  CteulBg  Hooies,  pp.  5S-«4,  a«KS7«. 
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the  central  bank  may  be  lik^ied  to  the  general  8ta£F 
of  an  army,  while  the  bank  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  will  be' analogous  to  a  reserve  rather  than  an 
attacking  force. 

Ill 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
present  a  detailed  plan  of  organization  for  a  central 
bank,  still  less  to  set  forth  the  legislative  restrictions 
upon  its  powers  or  the  policy  which  should  be  followed 
by  its  management.  These  are  matters  which  may 
be  left  for  settlement  if  its  primary  functions  are 
agreed  to  be  of  the  kmd  which  has  been  outlined. 
Attention  will  be  directed  in  conclusion  to  a  few 
matters  of  special  importance  or  difficulty  which  should 
be  kept  in  view  in  working  out  the  details  of  a  plan 
for  a  central  bank. 

Foreign  experience  shows  very  clearly  that  successful 
results  have  been  achieved  by  central  banks,  differing 
widely  one  from  another  in  the  details  of  their  organ- 
isation. In  the  attainment  of  the  objects  in  view 
from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  there- 
fore, the  determination  of  the  most  suitable  form  of 
organization  for  this  country,  while  an  occasion  for 
constructive  thought  of  a  h^  order,  is,  after  all,  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  One  thing,  however, 
is  essential.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  a  central 
bank  of  any  kind  is  based  upon  the  fear  that  it  might 
be  controlled  and  used  for  selfish  purposes  by  the 
powerful  financial  groups  which  control  the  large 
reserve-holding  New  York  banks.  This  is  not  a  very 
serious  danger  under  any  circumstances,  because  a 
central  bank  is  made  very  nearly  immune  from  such 
attempts  by  the  publicity  which  attends  its  operar 
tions  and  even  more  by  the  constant  public  interest 
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in  its  condition  and  policy.  As  a  positive  safeguard, 
however,  the  form  of  organization  can  without  diffi- 
culty be  made  such  that  the  fears  of  the  most  dis- 
trustful should  be  allayed.  The  management  might 
be  made  entirely  independent  of  the  shareholders, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  central  banks  except  the  Bank 
of  England.  A  part  of  the  directorate  might  well  be 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  tho  perhaps 
not  the  majority;  and  certainly  not  the  entire  board 
as  is  the  practice  in  most  countries,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  shareholders  having  only  an  advisory 
function.  The  national  banks,  organized  into  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose,  might  well  be  empowered  to 
choose  some  or  even  all  of  the  directorate,  quite  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  capital  is  to  be  subscribed  by 
them  or  not.  Finally,  if  the  capital  is  to  be  furnished 
by  individuals,  the  shareholders  might  have  the  power 
to  choose  some  number,  less  than  a  majority,  of  the 
board.  All  three  of  these  parties  in  interest  might 
share  in  determining  the  composition  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank.  By  any  one  of  the  means  suggested 
the  likelihood  of  the  bank  being  controlled  for  selfish 
purposes,  even  for  a  short  time,  would  be  practically 
nil  and  for  any  prolonged  period  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. 

There  remains  for  consideration  another  safeguard 
which  would  in  large  measure  render  valueless  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  gaming  control.  In  Eiuope,  cen- 
tral banks  employ  their  funds  mainly  in  discounts 
or  rediscounts  of  trade  bills,  tho  they  also  make  (in- 
variably at  a  higher  rate)  a  moderate  amount  of 
advances  upon  collateral  security.  In  this  country, 
it  would  probably  be  found  advisable  to  prohibit 
entirely  the  making  of  collateral  loans.  Such  loans 
have  altogether  too  much  vogue  at  present,  our  bankers 
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greatly  exaggerating  their  liquidness,  at  least  in 
emergencies.  Moreover,  in  the  development  of  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  comitry  they  are  of  far  less 
importance  than  the  commercial  bUl.  To  a  very 
considerable  detent  they  merely  enable  weak  holders 
to  retain  a  large  mass  of  securities  which,  if  held  by 
persons  able  to  pay  for  them  outright,  would  do  much 
to  strengthen  our  financial  position.  Of  course,  the 
restriction  of  the  business  of  the  central  bank  to 
dealings  in  commercial  paper  would  not  prevent 
resort  to  it  by  banks  seeking  additional  fimds  to  be 
used  in  collateral  loans,  since  all  banks  are  certain 
to  have  some  paper  of  the  conmiercial  variety.  But 
it  would  simplify  matters  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
for  the  management,  and  would  also  vastly  diminish 
the  utility  of  the  bank  to  any  particular  financial 
group  and  consequently  the  temptation  to  seek  a 
controlling  voice  in  its  management. 

In  recent  discussion  of  the  advantages  which  may 
be  derived  from  a  central  bank  much  has  been  said 
of  the  desirability  of  domesticating  the  bank  accept- 
ance in  this  country.^  It  is  urged  that  in  its  absence 
the  loans  of  the  banks  are  not  and  cannot  become 
truly  liquid  and  also  that  through  its  use  a  loan  market, 
as  wide  as  the  country,  may  be  developed,  so  that  all 
borrowers  would  secure  the  same  rate  upon  a  given 
grade  of  security.  The  proposal  is  attractive.  But 
it  is  open  to  serious  objections;  and  fortunately  much 
of  the  advantage  promised  can  be  secured  by  other 
means  involving  far  less  danger. 

If  an  acceptance  will  serve  the  requirements  of  a 
borrower  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be  accomodated  by 

1  Nsttonal  Monetaiy  Gommlnloii  PuMlotlona;  The  DlMoa&t  Markst  ol  Buope. 
bjr  Ptal  M.  Waibnrt;  $ad  Bank  Aooeptanoes,  by  L.  M.  Jaeobt. 
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a  bank  than  if  it  were  necessary  to  grant  him  a  loan. 
In  both  instances  the  bank  incurs  an  obligation.  In 
the  case  of  the  acceptance  the  obligation  is  entirely 
contingent  upon  the  inability  of  the  borrower  to  meet 
the  bill  when  it  matures.  In  the  case  of  the  loan  the 
bank  is  subject  to  the  same  possibility  of  loss  from 
the  failure  of  the  borrower  to  meet  his  obligations; 
but  it  ha8  also  the  immediate  obligation  to  supply 
him  with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan.  The  use  of  the 
bank  acceptance  involves  a  danger  of  excessive  credit 
expansion  which  is  most  serious  imder  our  system  of 
twenty  thousand  or  more  banks.  Foreign  example 
affords  no  indication  whatever  of  what  the  results 
might  be.  In  England,  with  its  small  number  of 
banks  of  large  average  size,  this  business  has  been 
until  recently  carefully  avoided,  having  been  con- 
ducted entirely  by  a  small  number  of  accepting  houses. 
On  the  Continent  the  acceptance  has  been  in  more 
general  use,  having  been  developed  at  first  by  private 
bankers,  a  very  conservative  class.  Tho  from  the 
beginning  of  their  history  adopted  by  incorporated 
banks  also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nimiber 
of  such  institutions  has  never  been  large  and  that 
they  have  been  generally  of  considerable  size. 

The  bank  acceptance  would  seem  to  be  indispen- 
sable in  connection  with  the  financing  of  foreign  trade; 
but  for  purely  domestic  trade  its  utility  is  relatively 
slight  and  its  use  seems  to  be  generally  declining. 
In  our  foreign  trade  it  might  readily  be  developed 
by  foreign  exchange  banks,  and  this  may  be  expected 
when  rates  for  loans  in  this  country  decline  to  Euro- 
pean levels  so  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  employ  our 
capital  for  that  ptupose. 

In  purely  domestic  dealings  the  advantages  promised 
from  the  use  of  the  bank  acceptance  can  be  secured 
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by  other  means  involving  far  less  risk  of  excessive 
credit  expansion.  Even  at  present,  many  borrowers 
throughout  the  country  secure  through  note  brokers 
the  lowest  rates  current  on  commercial  loans.  These 
rates,  as  well  as  those  on  commercial  loans  secured 
directly  from  the  banks,  are  unreasonably  high  judged 
by  foreign  standards,  inasmuch  as  they  are  higher 
than  rates  for  collateral  loans.  If  it  may  be  assumed 
that  banking  profits  are  not  excessive  at  present,  it 
follows  that  all  that  can  be  expected  tlu^ugh  the 
adoption  of  any  change  in  our  credit  machinery  is  a 
reversal  of  the  relationship  between  these  two  classes 
of  loans.^  This  will  be  accomplished  through  the 
central  bank  if  its  operations  are  confined  to  com- 
mercial paper.  Indeed,  it  is  the  practice  of  lending 
at  lower  rates  on  trade  bills  than  on  collateral  loans 
by  the  European  central  banks,  rather  than  the  bank 
acceptance,  that  gives  the  former  its  relatively  low 
rate.  Further,  it  is  the  preferential  treatment  of 
commercial  paper  which  gives  it  its  liquid  character 
in  foreign  countries.  The  same  policy  followed  by 
a  central  bank  here  will  make  the  trade  bill,  whatever 
its  form,  a  more  liquid  asset  for  the  banks  than  the 
collateral  loan  and  will  consequently  secure  for  it  a 
more  satisfactory  rate. 

Most  of  the  plans  for  a  central  bank  have  agreed  in 
assigning  to  it  a  capital  of  something  like  $100,000,000. 
But  this  amount  would  seem   to   be  excessive  for 


1  Suropean  bankon  mlj^t  employ  tempoimrUy  Idle  funds  In  our  eomm«rolal  bUl 
mulDBi  If  tlie  bulk  aoeeptanoe  were  adopted,  but  the  amount  of  euoh  funds  would 
probably  not  be  larie  enough  to  alleet  appreciably  the  rate  for  loans.  The  wide 
floetuatlons  in  foreign  ezehange  rates  between  markets  separated  by  wide  distances 
wouM  be  an  obstacle.  Moreover,  U  would  be  extremely  hasardous  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  laiie  amounts  of  so  fluctuating  a  resource.  It  Is  not  a  serious  matter 
in  London  because  in  addition  to  Its  own  domestic  and  foreign  trade  the  foreign  trade 
of  other  eountnee  Is  also  largoly  financed  there. 
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a  bank  of  the  kind  here  suggested.  A  capital  of 
$50,000,000  would  be  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  central  bank  except  that  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  whose  capital  is  entirely  tied  up  in  the  gov- 
ernment debt.  Dividends  upon  the  shares  of  the 
bank  should  be  limited  either  to  a  fixed  maximum  or 
by  turning  over  to  the  government  a  progressively 
increasing  proportion  of  profits.  Even  with  profits 
limited  in  this  way,  however,  a  large  capital  invites 
the  danger  of  an  unnecessary  extension  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bank  in  order  to  earn  a  moderate  return 
to  shareholders. 

Experience  shows  very  conclusively  that  it  is  unwise 
to  hamper  a  central  bank  with  restrictions  upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  extend  its  credits  either  in  the 
form  of  notes  or  deposits.  Presumably  a  central 
bank  in  this  country  would  find  it  desirable  to  main- 
tain in  normal  times  a  specie  reserve  of  at  least  50 
per  cent  against  its  demand  liabilities,  but  it  should 
feel  no  hesitation  in,  and  certainly  should  not  be  pre- 
vented by  law  from,  going  as  far  below  that  proportion 
as  might  be  necessary  in  handling  emergencies.  But 
legislative  provisions,  which  without  limiting  the 
possible  amoimt  would  impede  somewhat  the  issue 
of  its  notes,  might  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  shielding 
the  bank  from  unreasonable  demands  for  accomoda- 
tion. No  advantage  is  to  be  gained  through  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  paper  substitutes  for  coin 
so  long  as  the  present  imdesirably  large  increase  in 
the  gold  supply  of  the  world  continues.  Both  mone- 
tary and  banking  requirements  would  seem  to  be  best 
served  by  granting  the  bank  the  right,  free  from 
taxation,  to  issue  an  amount  of  notes  equal  to 
its  gold  holdings,  while  all  additional  issues  upon 
which  there  would  be  no  definite  limit  might  be  sub- 
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ject  to  a  tax  of  at  least  5  per  cent.  The  issue  of 
taxable  notes  need  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  an 
emergency  measure.  The  tax  would  restrain  the 
management  somewhat  but  its  primary  purpose 
would  be  to  shelter  the  Bank  from  the  criticism  of 
over-sanguine  citizens  unable  to  perceive  in  periods 
of  active  business  the  wisdom  of  a  refusal  to  extend 
credit  to  the  extreme  limits  of  safety. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  subscribed  by  its  share- 
holders the  Bank  would  also  secure  funds  deposited 
by  the  other  banks  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  its 
exchange  and  clearing  service,  and  also  the  funds 
constituting  the  working  balance  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  It  might,  too,  secure  a  still  further  acces- 
sion of  funds,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  govern- 
ment of  a  portion  of  its  monetary  burdens,  if  the  issue 
of  gold  certificates  were  discontinued  and  the  present 
certificates  redeemed.  On  account  of  the  preference 
of  the  people  for  paper  money  much  of  the  gold  thus 
paid  out  would  certainly  be  taken  to  the  central  bank 
to  be  exchanged  for  its  notes.  This  gold  would  largely 
augment  the  general  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank 
since  it  would  not  be  held  as  a  special  deposit  against 
the  notes.^  At  the  same  time  the  $346,000,000  of 
greenbacks  might  also  be  exchanged  for  the  notes  of 
the  Bank,  the  $150,000,000  gold  reserve  being  turned 
into  its  general  reserve.  As  a  result  of  these  arrange- 
ments two  kinds  of  money  now  in  general  use  would 
disappear  from  circulation,  the  gold  certificate  and 
the  United  States  note,  and  would  be  replaced  by  the 
notes  of  the  central  bank.    The  government  would 

>  Much  of  tha  atnngth  of  Um  Bank  of  FnuiM  to  to  be  attrlbutod  to  this  preferenoe 
for  paptr  monoy.  Tho  stoek  of  monoy  In  etroulatlon  has  IneroMed  In  Fnnoe  with 
tiM  crowth  of  popaUtloii  mnd  IraalnMi,  and  on  aoooont  of  the  tnoreaee  In  the  world'a 
Mipp^  of  sold.  Thie  fold,  laetead  of  fotag  dlieetly  into  etreulatlon.  has  been  Unelj 
taken  to  tho  Bank  of  Fiaaoe  to  be  eiehanged  for  bank  noteo. 
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cease  to  be  responsible  for  any  kind  of  paper  except 
the  silver  certificates.  The  amount  of  these,  however, 
is  far  less  than  is  always  required  for  monetary  purposes 
outside  the  banks  and  they  no  longer  present  a  serious 
monetary  problem.  They  might,  indeed,  be  taken  over 
by  the  bank  in  exchange  for  its  notes.  The  reserve  of 
the  bank  wovld  then  be  composed  in  part  of  silver; 
but  in  this  respect  it  woiild  not  be  unlike  some  very 
successfiil  central  banks,  notably  those  of  France  and 
Germany.  At  the  outset,  however,  it  might  well  prove 
the  wiser  policy  not  to  weaken  the  prestige  of  the 
bank  in  this  way.  By  reserving  for  the  silver  certifi- 
cate the  one-dollar  and  two-dollar  denominations,  and 
by  restricting  the  volume  of  bank  notes  of  the  next 
two  denominations,  suflScient  use  would  be  provided  for 
the  existing  voliune  of  silver  certificates,  the  position 
of  which  would  then  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
subsidiary  coin. 

The  outcome  of  these  monetary  changes  will  be 
made  somewhat  more  evident  by  the  construction 
of  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  just  before 
opening  its  doors  for  business.  Most  of  its  liabilities 
can  be  stated  with  some  certainty:  viz.  capital  $50,- 
000,000;  U.  S.  notes  $346,000,000;  U.  S.  Treasury 
account  (taking  its  present  condition  as  a  basis) 
$160,000,000,^  and,  finally,  the  deposits  of  bankers 
for  clearing  and  exchange  purposes,  which  may  be 
estimated  at  $75,000,000.  The  assets  of  the  Bank 
can  be  estimated  less  exactly,  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  knowing  the  proportion  of  the  different 
kinds  of  money  now  in  circulation  which  would  be 
turned  into  the  Bank.    Subscription  to  its  capital 


>  I  haye  not  Indudod  In  this  ■totement  the  Item  of  $86,000,000  of  U.  8.  depoMti 
now  held  by  the  national  banki.    Pnnimably,  mueh  of  this  amount  would  be  1 
ferred  to  the  oentral  bank,  tho  perhaps  not  at  the  outaet. 
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might  reasonably  be  made  payable  in  gold  or  gold 
certificates.  Upon  assuming  responsibility  for  U.  S. 
notes,  the  Bank  would  receive  the  $150,000,000  gold 
reserve.  The  remaining  $196,000,000  might  perhaps 
be  taken  care  of  by  assigning  a  government  debt  to 
the  Bank  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
would  be  a  book  debt  not  subject  to  sale.  This  obli- 
gation need  not  involve  any  interest  charge  on  the 
government.  Even  if  interest  were  paid,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  no  special  importance,  in  view  of  the 
limitation  of  dividend  to  be  paid  to  shareholders. 
The  Treasury  balance  would  give  the  Bank  $95,000,- 
000  in  gold  and  $05,000,000  in  other  kinds  of  money 
made  up  as  follows:  $5,000,000  in  U.  S.  notes,  about 
$30,000,000  in  bank  notes,  and  a  similar  amount  in 
silver  and  subsidiary  coin.  Assuming  that  the  de- 
posits of  the  Bank  would  be  made  up  of  $50,000,000 
in  gold  and  $25,000,000  in  U.  S.  notes;  and  cancelling 
the  $30,000,000  of  U.  S.  notes,  the  statement  of  con- 
dition of  the  Bank  would  be  as  follows:  — 

LiabUUiea  Resources 

Capital $50,000,000  GoVt  debt    ....  $196,000,000 

U.S.  notes        .   .   .  316,000,000     Gold 325,000,000 

U.8.  TVeas.  account   160,000,000     SUver 30,000,000 

Doe  to  other  bankg.    75,000,000  Notes  of  other  banka      30,000,000 

$601,000,000  $601,000,000 

The  Bank  would  have  a  gold  reserve  of  more  than 
62  per  cent  of  its  demand  liabilities.  Its  power  to 
issue  notes,  however,  before  reaching  the  taxable 
limit  would  be  slight,  only  $29,000,000.  But  that 
would  be  an  advantage  from  the  point  of  view  which 
has  been  emphasized  in  this  article.  In  normal  times 
the  rediscounts  made  by  the  Bank  would  probably 
involve  an  increase  mainly  in  its  deposit  liabilities 
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rather  than  in  the  volume  of  its  notes  in  circulation. 
Restricted  to  dealings  with  other  banks  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  sufficient  business  would  be  regularly 
secured  to  enable  the  Bank  to  meet  expenses  and 
provide  a  moderate  dividend  on  its  shares.^  Much 
might  be  said  in  favor  of  a  government  guaranty  of 
3  per  cent  on  the  $50,000,000  of  capital.  It  would  be 
a  small  price  to  pay  the  Bank  for  taking  over  U.  S. 
notes  and  for  handling  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  government. 

The  extent  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gold 
holdings  of  the  Bank  would  be  increased  through  the 
exchange  of  gold  for  its  notes  cannot  be  even  roughly 
estimated.  It  would  seem  probable  that  many  banks 
would  prefer  to  hold  gold  or  gold  certificates  in  their 
reserves  rather  than  the  notes  of  the  Bank.  On  the 
other  hand,  gold  certificates  received  in  payments 
to  it  would  be  cancelled  and  either  gold  or  notes  paid 
out  according  to  the  preference  of  customers.  More- 
over, a  considerable  portion  of  future  additions  to  the 
gold  supply  would  probably  be  exchanged  for  notes 
on  accoimt  of  the  preference  of  the  people  for  a  paper 
circulating  medium.  This  exchange  of  gold  for  notes 
would  not  increase  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  issue 
untaxed  notes  but  would  greatly  strengthen  its  reserve 
and  consequently  its  ability  to  extend  its  operations 
and  to  meet  any  strain  upon  its  resources. 

This  growth  would,  in  part,  be  paralleled  by  that 
in  the  number  and  volume  of  business  of  the  other 
banks.  Even  if  ultimately  the  Bank  should  attract 
to  itself  the  means  for  extending  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tions, that  need  not  be  a  ground  for  apprehension. 


*  Ule  funds  mlcbt  be  employed  proitably  In  the  puieheae  and  InUInK  until 
mnturlty  of  foraicn  eonunenlal  blUe  of  ezeiinnte.  There  oould  be  no  opporitton  by 
the  other  banks  on  the  ground  of  eompetltlon. 
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At  the  outset  it  would  be  most  important  that  the 
Bank  should  not  be  overburdened  with  responsibilities 
and  that  the  other  banks  should  not  rely  upon  it  as 
the  sole  support  of  the  credit  structure.  But  when 
experience  had  shown  that  the  other  banks  continued 
to  maintain  themselves  in  a  condition  of  reasonable 
strength,  and  that  the  central  bank  could  secure  the 
use  of  their  resources  in  emergencies,  it  might  then 
with  safety  engage  in  operations  which  would  have 
been  extremely  hazardous  at  the  beginning  of  its 
activities. 

O.  M.  W.  Sfrague. 
Habvabd  UimrBBsmr. 
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SOCIAL  PRODUCTIVITY  VERSUS  PRIVATE 
ACQUISITION 

SUMMARY 

The  genealogy  of  certain  cunent  doctrinee  traced  back  (1)  to  the 
distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  labor,  97.  —  The 
origins  of  this  distinction  in  Mercantilism  and  Physiocracyy  99. — 
MiU's  interpretation!  101. — The  bearing  of  the  materialistic  and 
mereantilistic  notion  of  production  upon  the  notion  of  productive 
instruments  and  upon  the  distinction  between  land  and  capital,  102.  — 
This  distinction  as  reinforced  by  the  argument  from  origins,  103.  — 
This  distinction  subjected  to  the  tests  of  competitive  production  for 
the  market,  104.  —  Its  support  derived  from  English  juristic  thought 
and  institutions,  104.  —  (2)  The  Unseen  Hand,  Natural  Law,  and 
Laissei-f  aire  as  separate  sources  of  the  current  optimism,  of  the  current 
misconceptions  of  productivity,  and  of  current  confusbns  between 
social  and  competitive  analysb,  106.  —  These  summarised,  109. — 
The  genealogy  of  the  Fn>ductivity  Theory  of  Distribution,  pro- 
ductivity being  presented  as  social  service,  110.  —  The  concept  of 
capital  restated  in  harmony  with  the  competitive,  individualistic, 
pecuniary  organisation  of  business.  111.  —  Capital  characterised  not 
by  technological  tests  or  by  materiality.  111.  —  Nor  by  the  materiality 
of  its  product,  112.  —  Nor  by  social  service,  113.  —  But  by  pecuniary 
return,  —  as,  likewise,  with  the  productivity  of  labor,  114.  —  Other 
dangers  of  error  and  other  actual  errors  through  the  confusion  of  the 
social  and  the  competitive  points  of  view,  115.  —  The  necessary  re- 
formulations of  doctrine,  116.  —  General  summary  of  the  argument, 
117.  —  The  Ptt)ductivity  Theory  of  Distribution,  as  commonly  hdd, 
old  in  all  etwentials,  118. 

Attempt  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages  to 
trace  the  derivation  of  certain  central  doctrines  in 
current  economic  theory  —  doctrines  which  furnish 
the  dominant  issues  in  later  theoretical  controversies, 
doctrines,  also,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer  converge  to  make  up  one  stupendous  error, 
or  better  perhaps,  a  great  group  or  congeries  of  con- 
curring errors.    But,  in  any  case,  an  adequate  under- 
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standing  of  ciurent  issues  will  be  appreciably  forwarded 
by  an  examination  of  the  derivation  of  the  particular 
doctrines  under  consideration. 

These  subordinate  and  concurring  doctrines  are 
three  in  number:  The  first  of  the  triad  —  first  in 
importance  if  not  in  time  —  is  the  doctrine  of  unpro- 
ductive labor  and  of  unproductive  consumption. 

Barring  the  socialists,  who  still  upon  occasion 
exploit  this  view  with  propagandist  fervor,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  to-day  no  one  to  deny  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  preacher  or  singer  or  actor  or  teacher 
or  man  servant  or  maid  servant.  If  the  artisan  who 
constructs  a  violin  is  productive,  so,  also,  is  the  artist 
who  plays  it.  If  to  grow  wheat  or  to  grind  it  is  eco- 
nomic production,  so  is  baking  it.  If  we  may  regard 
as  productive  the  industry  which  furnishes  the  beef, 
80  may  we  also  the  industry  that  cooks  it;  we  eat  the 
broiling  on  our  steak  as  truly  as  we  eat  the  steak. 
If  a  stock  car  is  productive  in  transporting  beeves 
over  wide  intervals  of  space,  so  likewise  must  be 
the  waiter  who  brings  the  steak  from  the  kitchen 
or  passes  it  at  the  table.  And  precisely  as  we  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  commodities,  we  pay  to  have 
ourselves  transported.  If  a  freight  car  is  capital,  so 
is  a  Pullman.  One  colorist  with  his  brush  fixes  his 
fancies  upon  canvas;  another  color  worker  by  the 
magic  of  his  words  paints  pictures  on  the  tablets  of 
the  mind;  the  fact  that  we  pay  for  either  shows  either 
to  be  value  rendering.  To  create  matter  is  in  truth 
giv^i  to  none  of  us;  we  only  arrange  and  combine 
and  distribute.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  very  existence 
of  matter  better  than  a  hypothesis. 

AH  this  is  clear  enough  in  these  latter  days,  tho 
not  yet  fully  accepted  in  all  its  implications.  But 
at  an  earlier  time  the  case  had  a  different  seeming. 
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Nor  even  now  are  we  entirely  quit  of  our  confusions; 
ever  and  anon  the  older  doctrine  echoes  faintly  into 
our  time. 

But  for  the  point  of  view  of  that  earlier  day  and 
for  the  purposes  of  its  theoretical  needs,  the  distinc- 
tion in  question  had  some  basis  of  meaning. 

Cameralistic  doctrine  was  the  economics  of  king- 
ship and  sovereignty.  The  inquiry  regarded  solely 
the  prince's  welfare  in  the  administration  of  his  private 
estate.  The  various  flocks  upon  the  plains  —  two- 
legged  as  well  as  four-legged  —  were  to  be  husbanded 
and,  in  the  times  and  manners  proper  to  them  re- 
spectively,  to  be  shorn,  the  ends  proposed  being 
simply  the  maximum  possible  revenue  and  the  highest 
level  of  dynastic  prosperity.  The  economist  was  a 
specialist  in  stewardship. 

Economics  is  always  pragmatic  in  spirit  and  in 
method.  Thus  with  passing  time  the  centre  of  in- 
terest inevitably  shifted.  With  this  change  of  in- 
terest there  took  place  in  some  measure  a  recasting 
and  a  reformulating  of  economic  doctrine.  National 
interests  were  progressively  displacing  dynastic  in- 
terests. Attention  shifted  from  imperial  wars  and 
bickerings,  and  from  kings  and  their  trumpetings, 
to  questions  of  the  growth  of  peoples  and  of  states, 
and  to  the  extension  of  their  power  in  territory,  in 
wealth,  and  in  influence.  The  point  of  view  of  mer- 
cantilism, however,  remained  consistently  national 
as  distinguished  from  individualistic  and  personal, 
and  competitively  national  as  distinguished  from 
social  or  cosmopolitan.  How,  indeed,  shall  any 
people  grow  in  economic  power  as  against  its  neigh- 
boring enemies  ?  By  piling  up  wealth,  by  goodly 
accumulations  of  munitions  and  moneys  and  credits 
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ag&inst  the  time  of  conjflict.  And  how  shall  any  man 
or  nation  become  wealthy,  except  by  selling  more 
than  is  bought,  by  keeping  consmnption  mider  pro^ 
duction?  And  how  so  well  extend  your  personal 
economic  dominion  over  your  neighbor  and  over  your 
neighbor's  possessions  —  his  desirable  daughter  in- 
cluded—  as  by  getting  him  into  debt  to  you?  Or 
how  so  well  render  yourself  strong,  and  at  the  same 
time  your  competitor  nation  weak,  as  by  getting  it 
into  debt  to  you,  or  better  yet,  by  getting  its  pur- 
chasing power  into  your  own  control,  through  cor- 
nering its  medium  of  exchange?  And  how  accom- 
plish all  or  any  of  these  things  unless  by  selling  your 
victim  neighbor  or  nation  more  than  you  buy  back  ? 
Thus  conceived,  with  the  nationalistic  emphasis, 
the  whole  question  became  not  primarily  one  of 
income,  or  of  aggregate  satisfactions  and  of  total 
consumption,  but  of  accumulation,  and  especially 
of  growth  in  wealth  under  the  form  of  foreign  credits 
or  other  ready  international  purchasing  power. 

Proceeding  from  substantially  the  same  point  of 
view,  the  physiocratic  school  seemed  to  itself  to  have 
discovered  a  method  better  yet,  —  accumulation 
truly,  but  accumulation  rather  of  population  than  of 
wealth.  Artisans  consumed  as  much  wealth  as  they 
produced;  the  social  cost  of  their  product  was  as 
great  as  theur  product.  Manufacturers  were  regarded 
as,  in  Dr.  Franklin's  phrase,  '^  subsistence  metamor- 
phosed." Agricultural  laborers  also  consumed  all 
that  they  produced  or,  at  all  events,  all  that  they 
received  as  wages,  and  seemingly  must  always  com- 
mand so  small  a  wage  as  to  make  this  a  permanent 
fact.  Whatever  the  product  of  labor  and  land  to- 
gether might  be,  the  excess  in  produce  over  the  labor- 
ers' wage  and  necessary  subsistence  must  go  to  the 
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landowner  as  the  equivalent  and  escpression  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  land.  So  with  agricultural, 
also,  as  with  artisan  labor,  the  social  cost  canceled 
the  social  product;  only  the  land  was  productive  of 
net  prodtLct.  But  even  so,  there  was  this  difference 
between  artisan  labor  and  agricultural  labor,  that 
artisan  labor  did  not  increase  the  total  population 
maintainable  in  the  country,  gave  forth  no  subsis- 
tence product,  no  life  material,  while  the  product  of 
agriculture  may  be  regarded  as  population,  e3q>ressed 
in  the  form  of  its  raw  material.  And  it  seemed  clear 
that  national  supremacy  was  rather  a  question  of 
population  than  of  accrued  wealth. 

It  followed  also  that,  inasmuch  as  the  laborer 
received  only  enough  to  live  upon  anyway,  there  was 
small  use,  and  some  harm,  in  trying  to  tax  him. 
The  only  man  who,  having  a  product  net,  a  surplus, 
could  pay  was  the  landlord,  the  rent-gatherer.  If 
the  laborers  paid  taxes,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
their  number.  It  followed  from  all  this,  then,  that 
the  program  fimdamental  to  national  greatness  was 
to  foster  agriculture  as  a  life-maintainer,  the  sole 
source  of  increasing  population,  and  to  tax  the  land. 

Adam  Smith,  coming  into  the  national  point  of 
view  as  an  inheritance  from  earlier  thought,  set  him- 
self deliberately  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes, 
and  to  the  formulation  of  the  rules,  making  for  the 
increase  of  the  opulence  of  nations,  and  foimd  that 
while  manufactures  were  productive,  they  were  not 
eointhe  same  eenae  as  agriculture,  while  labor  as  mere 
service  was  not  productive  at  all.  The  shadow  of 
physiocratic  reasoning  was  still  over  Adam  Smith. 

Not  having  arrived  fully  and  consistently  at  the 
individual  point  of  view  in  economic  analysis,  John 
Stuart  Mill  followed  substantially  in  the  footsteps  of 
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Adam  Smith.  Unproductive  consumption  is  consump- 
tion that  does  not  furnish  maintenance  for  productive 
labor.  Productive  labor  is,  in  turn,  that  labor  which 
affords  an  addition  to  the  aggregate  accumulated 
wealth  possessions  of  society.  Thereby  he  arrived 
at  the  distinction  between  material  and  immaterial. 
But  this  distinction  between  material  and  immaterial 
rested  not  at  all  upon  considerations  of  utility,  of 
importance  for  consumption  in  the  aspect  of  service 
to  human  needs,  nor  finally  and  fundamentally  upon 
some  test  of  concrete  reality,  or  of  tangibility,  or  of 
materiality  in  any  philosophical  sense,  but  solely 
upon  the  aspect  of  permanency.  For  in  a  general 
way,  that  which  is  material  and  tangible  is  enduring; 
at  any  rate,  that  which  is  not  material,  which  has  no 
substantiality,  is  evanescent;  in  coming  to  be  it 
ceases  to  be.  Thus  only  material  things  can  add  to 
national  wealth.  And  that  some  forms  of  material 
wealth  are  themselves  very  temporary  in  their  ex- 
istence, e.  g.  ice  cream,  leaves  the  line  between  the 
material  and  the  immaterial  none  the  less  an  actual 
line  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  line  which  coincides 
practically  with  the  line  between  the  things  that  add 
to  national  accumulated  riches  and  the  things  that 
do  not  add. 

All  of  which  was  excellent  for  its  purpose,  and  need 
have  occasioned  no  perplexity  or  controversy,  if  only 
Mill  had  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  following  his 
predecessors  in  their  bad  choice  of  terms;  for  the  line 
which  he  was  really  seeking  was  not  that  between 
the  productive  and  the  non-productive,  or  between 
the  material  and  the  immaterial,  or  between  the  tan- 
gible and  the  intangible,  but  merely  the  line  between 
the  accumulatable  and  the  non-accimiulatable.  In- 
terpreting  his   terms   productive   and   non-Tpraductioe 
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in  this  sense,  no  difficulty  is  presented,  excepting, 
perhaps,  with  regard  to  tiie  significance  of  the  dis- 
tinction, as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  more 
modem  analysis  and  of  its  theoretical  needs.^ 

But,  either  by  strict  logic  or  by  analogy,  other 
things  followed.  If  material  facts  only  were  wealth 
and  material  wealth  alone  were  economic  product, 
then  only  material  goods  were  capital.  The  eco- 
nomic process  was  conceived  as  strictly  an  industrial 
and  a  technical  process.  The  factors  of  production 
were  material  factors  making  for  tangible,  material, 
concrete  results  amenable  to  measurement  by  weight 
and  tale.  Thus  the  different  factors  of  production 
fell  into  classes  determined  by  their  technical  rela- 
tions to  a  strictly  mechanical  process  conceived  on 
large  and  general  lines.  The  mechanical,  concrete, 
industrial  equipment  at  the  disposal  of  human  energy 
—  also  mechanically  regarded  —  was  divided  into 
two  clearly  defined  and  comprehensive  classes  corre- 
sponding to  the  large  and  general  (and  essentially 
vague)  distinction  between  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  production,  or — more  accurately — to  the 
distinction  between  the  eictractive  and  the  non- 
extractive  industries.  Hence,  in  part,  the  distinction 
between  land  and  ci4>ital. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  any  workable  classification 
this  distinction  will  not  serve.  Not  the  extractive 
industries  alone  but  all  industries  employ  land,  pre- 
cisely as  all  industries  make,  under  present  conditions, 
use  of  non-land  equipment.     And  even  as  a  distinc- 

»  8m  tikt  wrlter'i  Valiw  and  Dtotrilmtlon:  iMgt  1S2,  note:  And  ti  dMNild  hara  be 
Mid  that,  not  only  In  plinM,  but  itill  bmm  In  dMMna.  tiw  ptMant  aitklt  b«rrowt 
illMralljr  fram  Uw  mbm  Mone.  Tl»  main  pupoM.  In  tnitli,  ol  tiM  pMHoi  wiHInc 
hM  betn  to  pMMnt,  m  fomUy  m  may  bo  poMlblo  In  abort  oompaM,  a  Itw  ol  tba 
booMtloal  poiltloM  tfaoie  aignad  for  at  pMt  longth  and  i 
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tion  of  degree  it  will  not  hold.  Some  of  the  extractive 
indufitries,  mining  for  example,  are  pronouncedly, 
even  prevailingly,  capital-using  in  their  technique; 
and  even  the  most  simple  and  primitive  of  extractive 
employments  make  appreciable  use  of  non-land  in- 
struments. 

From  the  social  point  of  view,  also,  tho  somewhat 
violaiing  the  technological  testy  the  distinction  between 
land  and  capital  was  reinforced  by  obvious  differences 
of  origin:  the  genetic  point  of  view.  Some  part  of 
the  material  productive  equipment  comes  by  natural 
boimty,  a  gift  of  providence,  a  racial  heritage  rather 
than  a  racial  achievement.  The  produced  facts, — 
products  of  labor  set  aside  for  further  use  in  pro- 
duction, —  fitted  passably  well  into  the  capital  cate- 
gory already  constructed  upon  technological  distinc- 
tions. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that,  for  any  purposes  of  a 
competitive  economy,  this  distinction  on  lines  of 
origin  leads  nowhere  when  attempt  is  made  to  apply 
it.  From  among  all  the  changes  of  all  the  ages,  who 
can  assume  to  tell  what  environmental  changes  have 
been  due  to  environmental  processes  as  against  himian 
agencies?  What  part,  for  instance,  of  the  fertility 
or  the  infertility  of  the  land  has  been  due  to  its  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  man,  to  his  fertilizings,  his 
exhaustings,  and  his  denudings;  what  part  to  fostering 
or  wasting  winds,  to  corals,  to  birds,  to  bugs,  to  worms, 
to  microbes  ?  What  share  of  the  value  of  the  house 
traces  back  to  the  timber  values  off  the  natural  forest, 
and  what  part  to  industrial  processes?  Even  with 
the  case  of  machinery,  the  typical  form  of  capital, 
human  wisdom  would  fall  far  short  of  distributing 
the  final  value  between  the  original  ore  value  as 
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against  the  labor  value,  the  coal  value,  and  the  timber 
value.  Nor,  for  any  one  of  these  various  shares,  would 
it  be  possible  to  determine  how  far  land  rents,  as 
expressed  in  warehouse  and  transportation  charges, 
have  counted  in  the  case.  And  finally,  if  any  one 
could  succeed  in  this  allatment  of  origin-credits, 
either  for  the  land  or  for  the  warehouse,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that,  as  shares  in  the  total  hire  of  the 
machine,  these  remimerations  would  forthwith,  either 
in  the  collective  or  in  the  competitive  reckoning,  take 
on  a  new  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  product  or  to  its 
value  ? 

But  in  a  larger  social,  historical,  and  philosophical 
view  the  distinction  remained  still  valid — only  that 
it  was  not  valid  for  any  purposes  of  competitive 
entrepreneur  activity  or  for  any  problems  of  market 
value  and  price  or  for  the  analysis  of  the  competitive 
distributive  process.  It  was,  however,  unfortunately 
assumed,  and  still  is  commonly  assumed,  that  what 
is  true  for  social  purposes  holds  for  the  competitive 
analysis. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  corroboration  for 
the  distinction  between  land  and  capital,  and  possibly 
the  origin  of  the  distinction,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
jural  1:)ackground  of  English  thought.  The  civil  law 
of  England  and  in  a  large  degree  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  organizations  trace  back  to  feudalism, 
a  system  in  which  land  ownership  was  the  controlling 
and  directing  fact  for  almost  all  purposes,  political 
and  economic,  theoretical  and  practical.  The  line 
of  cleavage  between  real  property  and  personal  prop- 
erty runs  deep  through  all  English  jurisprudence. 

It  would,  then,  be  a  most  interesting  investigation, 
if  only  one  had  the  necessary  learning,  to  trace  out 
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the  maimer  and  degree  of  comiection  between  the 
legal  distinction  of  realty  from  personalty  and  the 
economic  distinction  of  land  from  capital.  That 
the  parallelism  is  more  than  merely  fortuitous  may 
be  taken  as  beyond  doubt. 

It  only  remains,  then,  to  inquire  whether  the 
common-law  distinction  between  real  property  and 
personal  property  recommends  itself  as  in  any  way 
essential  or  necessary,  or  can  point  to  other  than  a 
purely  historical  explanation  or  warrant:  Roman 
law  and  the  derivative  ssrstems  sufSce  for  testimony 
to  the  contrary. 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  are  to  the  point, 
adequate  explanation  is  presented  for  the  classical 
habit  of  confining  the  field  of  economics  to  a  study 
of  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
wealth,  wealth  being  taken  to  mean  tangible  material 
goods;  for  the  restriction  of  production  to  the  bring- 
ing about  of  material  results;  for  the  construction 
of  categories  of  material  factors  based  upon  material 
items  of  equipment;  and  for  the  distribution  of  this 
store  of  equipment  into  material  non-land  equipment 
on  the  one  hand  as  over  against  land  equipment  on 
the  other  hand. 

That  we,  the  economists  of  these  latter  days,  have 
inherited  richly  and  gratefully  from  our  forebears  is 
equally  to  our  credit  and  to  our  good  fortune.  Never- 
thdess  the  best  of  the  story  is  yet  to  tell.  We  have 
still  to  analyze  the  spiritual  setting  of  these  doctrines 
—  their  soul  and  heart  and  aspiration  —  before  we 
can  either  estimate  all  that  they  meant  to  their  ex- 
ponents or  approve  of  all  that  tiiey  have  signified  to 
us  as  legatees.  Only  so  can  we  measure  the  degree 
of  the  unfealty  of  a  few  of  us  to  the  faiths  of  the  fathers. 
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We  needy  that  is  to  say,  to  note  how  far  a  genial 
optimism  due  to  a  reverent  faith  and  a  reverent  faith 
derived  from  a  genial  optimism  converge  to  reinforce 
and  to  extend  and  to  interpret  the  more  strictly  in- 
tellectual aspects  of  the  classical  doctrine.  We  need 
to  know  the  inspiration  and  the  spiritual  furnishing 
of  the  classical  view.  Filially  and  uncritically,  there- 
fore—  as  becomes  the  heirs  of  an  estate  —  a  few 
words  must  be  said  of  the  Guiding  of  the  Unseen 
Hand,  of  Natural  Law,  and  of  Laiaaez  Faire. 

There  are  other  bases  of  optimism,  doubtless,  but 
the  readiest  is  religious  faith.  Seen  in  the  large  and 
in  ultimate  bearings,  things  must  be  going  well  with 
the  world;  else  what  can  God  be  about  7  It  is  given 
to  none  of  us  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  Creator  of  all 
of  us.  Whatever  we  do  we  must  perforce  be  working 
out  the  great  program,  treading  the  wine  from  His 
presses,  milling  out  the  foreordained  grist.  It  can 
not  be  but  that  we  are  playing  the  part  for  which  we 
have  been  assigned  to  the  ends  of  the  eternal  process. 
However  great  then  may  be  our  ill  of  purpose,  there 
can  be  nothing  iU  in  the  results.  Whether  or  not 
there  be,  somewhere  or  ever,  any  other  good  than 
the  good  will,  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be  nothing 
ill  but  the  ill  will.  Whatever  wrong  we  may  purpose, 
and  however  great  the  guilt  of  our  bad  intent,  and 
however  grievous  the  merited  punishment,  there 
can  never  anywhere  be  any  guilt  of  accomplishment. 
This  is  a  world  where  even  all  ill  is  good,  since  this  is 
a  world  ruled  by  infinite  goodness:  *'  God's  in  his 
heaven." 

This  much  granted,  —  and  it  is  not  much  to  grant 
for  the  truly  religious  man  of  for  the  truly  religious 
age,  —  it  forthwith  becomes  incredible  that  the  best 
interests  of  any  of  us  can  antagonize  the  interests  of 
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the  others,  if  only  it  be  possible  to  the  individual  to 
appreciate  things  in  their  ultimate  meanings  and 
their  long  effects.  Somehow  each  of  us  meets  the 
faith  in  him  that,  could  he  see  things  farsightedly 
and  dearly,  self-love  and  fellow-love  would  fibad 
themselves  reconciled  in  the  moral  code  as  it  daily 
enacts  itself  in  the  human  conscience.  The  right  of 
the  neighbor  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  us.  The  claims 
of  sympathy  and  the  demands  of  duty  not  only  express 
our  obligations  to  our  fellow  beings,  but  sum  up  in 
highest  and  truest  sense  our  own  well  being.  Some- 
how the  right  thing  must  be  the  best  thing  for  each 
of  us.  It  cannot  do  our  neighbor  wrong;  it  must 
be  best  for  him  as  well  as  for  us.  It  follows,  then 
(as,  for  example,  Bastiat  argued)  that  all  exchange 
is  a  mutual  transfer  of  services.  All  trade  is  good; 
good  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  traders  immediately 
tx>ncemed,  and  good  for  all  the  rest.  International 
trade  especially  must  be  good  for  both  nations.  Hence 
further  corroboration  of  the  brave  and  noble  faith 
that  all  individual  interests,  rightly  seen,  must  har- 
monize; any  clash  must  be  the  merest  seeming,  or 
somehow  real  interests  have  been  misconceived. 
And  even  when  these  misconceivings  are  most  com- 
mon and  most  extreme,  the  Unseen  Hand  will  always 
—  or  almost  always,  or  commonly,  or  at  all  events 
sometimes — marvdously  and  providentially  set  things 
right.  It  was  odd,  no  doubt,  in  a  world  like  that 
of  Adam  Smith's  construction,  that  there  should  turn 
out  to  be  any  such  thing  as  unproductive  labor; 
and  particularly  was  it  odd  that  traders  and  middle- 
men should  so  multiply,  being  mostly  parasitic.  But 
at  any  rate  both  valets  and  traders  could  be  trusted 
to  become  gradually  fewer  —  a  laggardly  and  leisurely 
fulfilment  of  the  <Uvine  will,  but  none  the  less  a  ful- 
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filment.  In  general,  surely,  private  gain  must  accord 
with  public  welfare.  Consumption  must  take  place 
by  right  of  a  preceding  production.  Private  gain 
must  trace  back  to  social  contribution.  Capital  must 
be  such  by  furtherance  of  social  product.  Private 
income  connotes  a  socially  earned  income.  Distri- 
bution is  solely  and  exclusively  a  division  of  a  joint 
product  among  the  coSperating  productive  factors* 
So  runs  the  Great  Plan. 

Tenuous  and  unsubstantial  rather  than  solidly 
theoretical,  and  impersonal  and  illusive,  but  none 
the  less  real  and  objective  and  effective,  is  this  same 
doctrine  as  it  presents  itself  under  the  guise  and 
sanction  of  Natural  Law.  The  Natural  Law  philos- 
opy  was  the  skeptics'  way  of  saying  substantially 
the  same  thing;  it  was  the  old  faith  unitarianized* 
Being,  moreover,  less  naive,  it  was  less  intelligible, 
and  thereby  less  open  to  attack.  And  it  had  the 
usual  merit  of  vagueness  that  it  might  mean  pretty 
much  anjrthing  —  little  or  much  or  nothing.  Better 
than  this,  also,  it  was  rational,  and  struck  hands  across 
the  ages  with  Greek  philosophy  and  with  Roman 
jurisprudence.  It  sounded  not  a  little  like  the  Law 
of  Nations  and  breathed  the  air  of  Platonic  idealism. 
But,  best  of  all,  it  recognized  and  proclaimed  a  great 
stream  of  righteous  tendency  and  great  reservoirs  of 
compelling  force  making  for  the  good.  God  or  no 
God,  there  was  —  and  still  is  —  a  world  of  law  wherein 
truth  is  inmiortal:  Thus  the  right  is  destined  to  ulti- 
mate triumph;  and  progress  reigns;  and  thinga 
essentially  improve  by  their  own  inevitable  unfolding; 
and  the  soul  of  things  is  just.  Evolution  is  thereby 
the  last  word  of  scientific  faith,  and  the  ameliorative 
trend  a  popular  certitude. 
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Ify  indeed,  all  this  be  not  easy  to  state,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  feel  and  to  know,  as  most  economists  and 
all  good  citizens  do  now  know  it  and  feel  it.  All 
things  are  coming  out  all  right;  the  situation  will 
work  itself  clear;  the  world  is  getting  better;  time 
will  solve  the  perplexities  and  administer  the  remedies; 
things  will  cure  themselves;  destiny  guides  us;  the 
long  laws  are  with  us;  something  will  be  found  to 
replace  the  wasted  coal;  the  hills  will  reforest  them- 
selves somehow.  If  God  is  not  benevolent,  trends 
and  forces  and  tendencies  are.  Let  nobody  "  knock.'' 
This  is  the  day  of  the  optimist.  Whoever  doubts 
declares  his  own  incapacity  for  sane  thmking. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  Laissez 
Faire  school  of  thinking  was  something  more,  and 
possibly  something  better,  than  a  mere  spontaneous 
religious  faith  or  a  naive  natural-law  metaphysics. 
Some  measure  of  inductive  support  was  commendably 
oflfered  this  a  priori  faith,  and  therewith  a  plausible 
case  was  established.  The  economists  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  engaged  in  the 
study  of  societies  emerging  from  centuries  of  king- 
ship, of  government  by  classes,  of  stupid  and  unjust 
l^islation.  It  was  clear  enough  that  the  progress 
of  society  lay  in  the  breaking  down  of  legal  barriers 
and  limitations,  in  the  sweeping  away  of  the  privileges 
of  caste  and  class,  and  in  the  development  of  popular 
institutions  under  the  form  of  local  and  individual 
initiative.  The  time  was  one  of  growth  and  advance. 
A  wealth  of  achievement  justified  the  advocates  of 
industrial  liberty  as  theorists  and  honored  them 
as  prophets.  The  era  was  a  series  of  object  lessons 
in  the  blessings  of  untrammelled  individual  activities 
and  in  the  dangers  of  over-legislation  and  paternalism. 
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The  benefits  of  increased  freedom  argued  for  the 
wider  abolition  of  regulation,  and  the  r^ime  of  liberty 
came  to  stand  as  the  ideal  toward  which  civilization 
seemed  to  tend.  For  most  cases,  it  was  manifest 
that  what  individuals  and  peoples  chiefly  need  is  to 
be  let  alone;  that  that  part  of  human  ill  is  small 
which  kings  and  parliaments  can  cure.  In  the  full 
flood  of  hope,  economists  argued  learnedly  that  the 
good  of  each  is  always  and  inevitably  bound  up  with 
the  good  of  all;  that  in  the  marvelous  divine  order 
of  things,  selfishness  of  motive  works  out  in  altruism 
of  results;  that  social  ill-adjustments  are  due  to  too 
little  liberty,  too  much  meddling,  or  to  ill-informed 
estimates  by  the  individual  of  his  own  interests. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  enlighten  the  people  in  their 
freedom.  The  future  could  not  lie  with  restraint, 
but  with  liberty  informed  with  knowledge. 

But  all  this  concerns  the  present  inquiry  merely 
as  indicating  the  presuppositions  and  as  sketching 
the  background  of  thought  explanatory  of  certain 
important  positions  in  current  economic  theory. 
Let  these  be  restated.  In  ultimate  essence  compe* 
tition  is  voluntary  cooperation.  Capital  is  wealth 
stored  up  for  purposes  of  future  production  and 
consists  solely  of  concrete  instrumental  equipment. 
The  test  by  which  a  thing  is  capital  is  the  test  of 
technological  serviceability  as  a  factor  for  concrete 
production  in  the  industrial  process.  The  interests 
of  labor  demand  the  multiplication  of  capital.  All 
incomes  are  derived  from  participation  in  the  pro- 
ductive process.  These  incomes  as  distributive  shares 
out  of  a  jointly  produced  product  of  value  are  received 
by  title  of  social  service  performed.  Distribution 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  productive  process,  takes 
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place  within  it,  and  is  justified  by  it.  The  point  of 
view  from  which  the  economic  life  is  to  be  studied 
and  by  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted  is  the  social  point 
of  view.  Each  and  every  gainful  occupation  ap- 
proves itself  as  socially  productive,  else  it  could  not 
normally  be  privately  gainful. 

And  now  it  will  be  worth  while  to  subject  these 
doctrines  to  the  test  of  the  pitiless  facts.  But,  at  the 
threshold  of  this  unwelcome  task,  a  caution  is  called 
for.  If  it  should  have  occurred  to  the  thoughtful 
that  the  foregoing  equipment  of  concepts  and  cate- 
gories and  doctrines  is  especially  reminiscent  of  the 
current  productivity  school  of  distributive  theory, 
tills  suggestion  must  be  promptly  dismissed.  Rem- 
iniscent of  the  productivity  school  it  may  in  some 
sense  be  —  but  not  rightly  or  especially  or  peculiarly 
so;  for  all  these  are  the  concepts  and  categories  and 
doctrines  of  current  economics  in  general.  They 
are  the  common  property  of  the  classical  and  of  the 
modem.  This  equipment  of  terms  and  theories  and 
presuppositions  is  the  common  possesssion  of  economic 
thou^t  in  the  large  —  not  of  Uiis  school  or  the  other, 
not  of  ancient  or  of  modem,  not  of  cost  doctrinaires 
or  of  utility  doctrinaires,  but  of  the  genus  economist 
in  general. 

But  to  the  test  of  the  facts:  the  tmth  is  that  the 
essential  nature  of  capital  is  not  to  be  found  in  its 
significance  as  a  category  of  machines  and  tools  and 
appliances.  Tme,  these  things  are  capital,  but  so 
also  is  ice  in  the  ice  house  waiting  for  summer,  cider 
in  the  cask  aging  to  vinegar,  wine  in  the  vault  ac- 
quiring bouquet  and  flavor.  Not  even  for  the  wine 
or  for  the  cider  is  James  Mill's  escplanation  —  that 
tiiete  also  work  —  a  competent  accoimt  of  their  capital 
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character.  Still  less  is  it  adequate  for  the  ice,  since 
during  all  the  time  of  its  keeping  it  is  falling  away  in 
quantity.  But  each  and  all  of  these  commodities 
are  acquiring  value  with  passing  time;  they  are  held 
for  increment;  thus  they  are  capital.  So  the  mer- 
chant's stock  of  goods  is  capital  —  but  not  as  a  factor 
of  production  in  any  industrial  or  technological  pro- 
cess; and,  if  some  one  should  suggest  that  these  are 
merely  private,  not  social  capital,  the  answer  must 
be:  precisely  so,  —  capital. 

Nor  is  the  test  in  the  materiality  of  the  product. 
Freight  wagons  or  freight  cars  are  surely  somehow  to 
be  included  within  the  capital  category;  then  so, 
also,  are  passenger  cars  and  taxicabs  —  decfpite  the 
fact  that  they  are  rendering  merely  the  service  of 
transporting  men.  But  then  equally  so  are  excursion 
boats  or  pleasure  boats  kept  for  hire.  Evidently  the 
test  is  neither  in  the  technological  character  of  the 
process  nor  in  the  materiality  of  the  product. 

Nor  is  the  line  of  distinction  to  be  sought  by  reference 
to  the  wholesomeness  or  to  the  social  service  of  the 
product.  Peruna  and  Hop  Bitters  and  ribbons  and 
watch  fobs  and  caviare  and  mince  pie  and  corsets 
are  all  wealth:  they  are  marketable  at  a  price: 
they  have  value  as  consumption  goods.  Not  a  few 
of  us,  like  a  late  friend  of  the  writer,  glance  back  over 
our  lives  to  wonder  why  everything  that  we  ever 
really  liked  '^  was  either  extravagant  or  immoral  or 
indigestible."  Economic  productivity  is  not  a  matter 
of  piety  or  merit  or  deserving,  but  only  of  commanding 
a  price.  Actors,  teachers,  preachers,  lawyers,  prosti- 
tutes, all  do  things  that  men  are  content  to  pay  for. 
So  wages  may  be  earned  by  indicting  libels. against 
a  rival  candidate,  or  by  setting  fire  to  a  competitor's 
refinery,  or  by  sinking  spices.    The  test  of  economic 
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productivity  in  a  competitive  society  is  the  fact  of 
private  gain,  irrespective  of  any  ethical  criteria  and 
unconcerned  with  any  social  accountancy. 

But  if,  with  consumption  goods,  neither  ethical 
nor  social  standards  are  theoretically  decisive,  or 
even  relevant,  for  the  question  of  value  and  market- 
ability and  economic  productivity,  so  likewise  aro 
these  tests  equally  inappropriate  for  the  capital 
question.  If  whisky  is  wealth,  distilleries  are  capital 
items.  If  Peruna  is  wealth,  the  kettle  in  which  it  is 
brewed  must  be  accepted  as  capital.  Then  so  is  the 
house  rented  as  a  dive;  and  if  the  house  is  productive 
and  is  therefore  capital,  so,  also,  must  the  inmates 
be  producers  according  to  their  kind.  The  test  of 
social  welfare  is  invalid  to  stamp  as  unproductive 
any  form  of  wealth  or  any  kind  of  labor.  If  jimmies 
are  capital,  being  productive  for  their  purpose,  so 
also  is  burglary  productive;  if  sand  bags,  so  highway 
robbery.  The  principle  decisive  for  gamblers'  quarters 
and  for  gambling  appliances  holds  for  gambling.  If 
the  fees  which  the  lawyer  receives  for  pleading  and 
¥mming  an  unjust  cause  are  earned,  so  also  are  the 
daily  receipts  of  the  beggar  upon  the  comer.  Always 
and  everywhere,  in  the  competitive  r^;mie,  the  test 
of  productivity  is  competitive  gain.  Whatever  wealth 
serves  the  acquisitive  end  is  capital.  Profits  are 
merely  one  form  of  personal  pecuniary  intaking  from 
personal  pecuniary  activity.  Lobbyists,  panders, 
and  abortionists  are  producers:  that  they  are  paid 
is  the  adequate  proof.  This  is  surely  not  to  deny 
the  fact  of  parasitism  in  society.  But  parasitism  is 
not  a  competitive  category;  it  is  a  concept  irrelevant 
to  competitive  analyses  and  competitive  doctrine. 
It  has  its  place  only  when  the  facts  are  to  be  appraised 
in  their  social  significance.  It  belongs  to  the  art  of 
economics  rather  than  to  the  science. 
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That  a  complete  acceptance  of  this  private  and 
acquisitive  point  of  view  is  the  only  procedure  possible, 
in  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  phenomena 
of  a  society  organized  upon  lines  of  individual  activity 
for  private  gain,  is  abundantly  proved  as  soon  as 
appeal  is  made  to  the  facts  and  the  processes  of  the 
actual  business  world.  In  the  computation  of  com- 
petitive entrepreneur  costs,  the  capital  investment 
and  the  interest  charge  are  reckoned  upon  a  basis 
quite  other  than  that  of  technological  capital.  Entre- 
preneiu*  capital  —  capital  in  the  guise  in  which  the 
type  form  of  modem  business,  the  corporation,  pre- 
sents it  —  includes  not  merely  consumption  goods 
in  stock  but  banking  balances,  counter  money,  funds 
tied  up  in  customers'  accoimts  and  in  bills  receivable 
of  many  varieties,  corporate  stock  and  securities, 
whether  held  for  sale  or  for  investment,  and  generally 
all  that  fimd  of  working  capital,  more  or  less  un- 
specialized,  requisite  to  the  successful  fimctioning 
of  a  business.  The  manufacturing  entrepreneur  or 
the  corporation  manlier  would  find  it  a  novel  and 
perplexing  doctrine  which  should  restrict  the  capital 
investment  to  the  buildings,  machinery,  and  raw 
materials  of  the  undertaking.  The  corporation  really 
possesses  nothing  that  is  not  capital.  All  things, 
then,  that  can  be  traded  in,  or  valued,  or  rented,  or 
capitalized,  may  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  capital 
concept.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  capital  Includes, 
in  the  price  aapecty  patents,  copyrights,  trade-marks, 
business  connections,  reputation,  good-will,  privilege, 
government  favor,  franchises,  royalties,  rights  of  toll 
and  tribute,  rents,  annuities,  mortgi^e  rights,  per- 
sonal claims.  And,  further,  it  includes  monopolies 
of  no  matter  how  various  kinds  and  degrees,  so  far 
as  they  may  become  the  subject  of  invested  cost  in 
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obtaining  them,  so  far  as  they  are  bought  and  sold 
as  steps  in  competitive-productiye  investment,  or 
are  vendible  upon  the  market  as  capitalized  dividend- 
paying  properties.  All  of  these  are  capital  for  our 
present  purposes,  since  they  get  into  costs  in  the  actual 
competitive  market  production  of  such  commodities 
—  hats,  wheat,  machinery,  stocks,  etc.  —  as  are 
actually  marketed.  All  thhigs  which,  from  the  entre- 
preneur point  of  view,  appear  as  e3q)edient  expendi- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  creating  either  a  commodity 
or  a  situation  of  market  value  are  outlays  of  capital 
taking  rank  as  costs  of  production.  When  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery  is  an  advisable  move  in  business 
policy,  capital  goes  into  it,  as  at  another  time  into 
land  or  labor.  When,  in  good  business  policy,  a 
franchise  must  be  had  or  a  patent  procured,  capital 
18,  in  either  case,  so  directed  as  to  accomplish  the 
necessary  thing.  When,  for  equally  cogent  business 
reasons,  legislatures  or  city  councils  must  be  bought, 
the  necessary  outlays  are,  for  cost  and  value  purposes, 
precisely  like  expenditures  for  machinery  or  for  the 
control  of  patented  processes.  Tramway  franchises 
and  sugar-refining  tariffs,  as  situations  business-wise 
obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  disclose  in 
the  current  market  values  of  the  stock  the  present 
worth  of  the  forecasted  gains.  So  the  expenses  of 
stifling  competition  are  capital  outlays,  invested  as 
the  costs  of  a  monopoly  to  be  obtained;  so  also  the 
tribute  paid  to  escape  cut-throat  competition  is  a 
capital  cost  of  production. 

All  this  should  be  easy  of  acceptance,  but  is  in  fact 
far  from  easy.  Social  appraisals  are  prone  to  disturb 
and  to  confuse  all  purely  realistic  descriptions  and 
theoretical  analyses  of  the  facts  of  actual  business. 
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What  should  be,  gets  mixed  with  what  actually  is. 
The  case  is  as  if  the  physician,  because  he  ought  to 
be  sympathetic,  were  required  to  mix  his  hopes  into 
his  diagnoses  and  to  write  his  sympathies  into  his 
prescriptions.  One  may  condenm  the  poisoner's  art, 
but  this  ought  to  argue  that  the  chemist  study  poisons 
carefully  rather  than  that  he  exclude  them  from  his 
researches.  Bacteriology  would  be  of  dubious  service 
to  human  life  if  only  beneficent  bacteria  were  held 
worthy  of  attention.  The  zodlogist  who  could  not 
see  a  snake  would  be  a  twin  brother  to  the  economist 
who  can  find  capital  only  when  there  is  social  pro- 
ductivity, and  who  recognizes  economic  labor  and 
economic  wi^es  only  upon  condition  of  social  de- 
serving. Economists  vnll  do  well  forthwith  to  recog- 
nize that  rights  of  patent  and  royalty  are  capital; 
that  rights  of  tribute  through  franchise  privil^es  are 
capital;  that  police  permits  to  rob  passers-by  after 
midnight  are  capital;  that  legislative  authority  to 
rob  importers,  both  early  and  late,  is  capital;  that 
royal  patents  for  tax-farming  the  peasantry  are  capital; 
and  that  generally  every  property  basis  of  private 
acquisition  is  by  that  very  fact  capital.  Until  Polit- 
ical Economy  has  achieved  this  much  of  wisdom, 
itfl  doctrines  can  express  nothing  more  than  a  pious 
and  commendable  aspiration;  it  will  still  be  hiisy 
with  picturing  Utopias  or  with  analyzing  hsrpotbeses; 
on  this  basis  it  must  continue  to  lack  all  touch  with 
life,  to  make  it  itself  a  sheer  farce  —  albeit  coming 
as  near  to  tri^edy  as  comedy  often  gets. 

The  truth,  then,  appears  to  be  that  the  grotesque 
unreality  of  current  economic  doctrine  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  the  eighteenth  century  backgroimd  of 
philosophy,  religion,  law,  and  ethical  theory,  under 
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which  mfluences,  and  mostly  determined  by  them, 
the  system  of  economic  thought  first  took  shape. 
The  presuppositions  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  of 
the  feudal  common-law  system,  reinforced  by  certain 
of  the  doctrines  of  Physiocracy,  worked  out  into  a 
purely  technological  point  of  view  and  into  a  purely 
technological  —  and  untenable  —  manner  of  regarding, 
of  distinguishing,  and  of  classifying  the  aggregate 
productive  equipment.  Presuppositions  of  religion, 
of  natural  law,  of  philosophy,  and  of  natural-rights 
ethics  concurred  to  stamp  the  economic  process  as 
fundamentally  rational  and  beneficent,  to  obscure 
and  even  to  deny  the  distinction  between  the  social 
and  the  competitive,  and  to  assume  and  even  to  assert 
the  necessary  parallelism  between  the  private  interest 
and  the  aggregate  good.  And  the  trend  of  economic 
development  lent  for  a  time  strong  support  to  this 
conviction.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  economic 
harmonies  won  a  many-sided  support.  A  priori 
probability  was  with  it,  and  wide  inductive  verificar 
tion  was  bountifully  at  hand.  The  economic  process 
recommended  itself  as  an  automatic  system  of  vol- 
untary cooperation,  a  providentially  and  beautifully 
adjusted  method  of  mutual  service.  Each  distribu- 
tive share  appeared  to  be  claimed  by  title  of  contri- 
bution to  a  product  jointly  and  codperatively  pro- 
duced. The  factors  in  the  process  were  conceived 
as  technological  factors  and  the  title  of  each  to  re- 
muneration was  attested  and  worked  out  and  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  its  technological  contribution. 

The  productivity  theory  of  distribution,  that  is  to 
say,  had  not  several  decades  to  wait  for  its  emergence; 
in  essentials  and  in  ultimate  analysis  it  had  already 
appeared.    It  remained  only  to  amplify  it.    In  phil- 
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osophical  phrase,  economics  had  only  to  become 
conscious  of  itself,  to  unfold  its  essential  nature,  to 
realize  and  to  complete  itself.  Not  that  there  was 
little  to  do.  It  still  remained,  for  example,  to  work 
out  its  details  and  to  emphasize  the  great  truth  that 
all  saving  is  good  —  by  the  very  fact  that  it  must 
incorporate  itself  in  social  equipment.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  it  is  true,  was  not  quite  certain  of  this,  in  view 
of  the  occasional  happening  that  this  saving  could  be 
detected  flowing  into  government  debts;  but  none 
the  less  was  his  accomplishment  great  in  proving  to 
the  laborers  that  their  employment  and  their  wages 
were  dependent  upon  the  development  of  their 
employers'  riches  and  upon  the  growth  of  the  wage 
fund,  —  that  the  laborers'  only  hope  of  welfare  was 
in  having  as  few  of  themselves  as  possible  and  as 
many  and  as  wealthy  employers  as  possible.  Perhaps 
no  more  beautiful  and  comforting  harmony  than  this 
was  ever  disclosed.  The  interests  of  labor  and  capital 
have  ever  since  been  one  —  in  the  books. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  carry  the  discussion  further. 
The  rest  may  well  go  without  saying.  Since  the  time 
that  this  social  point  of  view  got  itself  well  established 
in  economic  thought  and  carried  with  it  its  equipment 
of  concepts  and  terms  and  doctrines,  all  things  indeed 
have  remained  well  and  harmonious  —  in  the  books. 
But  only  to  the  extent  that  economics  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  recurrently  and  sporadically  falling 
away  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  has  it  fallen  into 
touch  with  life  and  with  the  things  of  business.  Mostly, 
however,  we  can  rejoice  that  the  old  faith  still  stands. 
Mostly  we  remain  productivity  theorists  still. 

H.  J.  Davbnport. 
Univsbsitt  of  Missouri. 
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RENT  AND  PRICE:   "ALTERNATIVE  USE'' 
AND    "SCARCITY  VALUE" 

SUMMARY 

I.  The  "alternative  use"  idea,  119.  —  A  value  or  price  notion, 
120.  —  AsBumes  distinct  land-use  groups  and  margins,  121.  —  U.  Its 
alternative-utility  aspect,  121.  —  Not  significant  as  a  long-time  factor, 
122.  —  limited  significance  as  a  short-time  factor,  123.  —  Classifioa- 
ti<m  of  land  utilities,  124.  —  III.  The  alternative-supply  aspect,  126. 

—  Limitations,  general  and  particular,  126. — Costs,  127. — Return 
to  vahie  view-point  and  net  utility,  128.  —  Efifect  of  unequal  wealth 
distribution,  120.  —  IV.  The  relation  of  "  alternative  uses  **  to  rent, 
130.  —  Not  causal  or  determinative,  130.  —  Some  practical  ccmaidera- 
tions,  131.  —  v.  Mill's  treatment  of  "  scarcity  value  "  and  rait,  132. 

—  Overiooks  the  significance  of  the  intensive  margin,  135.  —  Loose 
use  of  terms,  137. 

The  following  paper  is  the  result  of  an  examination 
of  those  cases  in  which,  according  to  J.  S.  Mill,  prices 
are  in  part  determined  by  rent  payments.  In  his 
Principles  ^  Mill  sums  up  the  relation  of  rent  to  price 
as  follows:  — 

"  Rent  18  not  an  element  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  com- 
modity which  yields  it;  except  in  the  cases  (rather  conceivable 
than  actually  existing)  in  which  it  results  from  and  represents  a 
scarcity  value.  But  when  land  capable  of  yielding  rent  in  agri- 
cultore  10  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  the  rent  which  it  would 
have  yielded  is  an  element  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  com- 
modity which  it  is  employed  to  produce." 


Mill's  statement  that,  in  case  land  capable  of 
yielding  a  rent  in  agriculture  is  put  to  some  other 
use,  its  rent  will  become  an  element  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  new  use,  —  or,  in  other  words,  wHl 

>  Book  in.  eh.  Tf.  f9. 
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enter  into  the  price  of  the  commodity  it  is  then  em- 
ployed to  produce,  —  opens  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  relation  of  so-called  alternative  uses  to  the 
theory  of  rent.  In  his  statement  there  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  bald  classical  doctrine  of  rent  as  put 
by  Ricardo,  the  full  significance  of  which  Mill  himself 
probably  did  not  realize,  and  which  has  been  brought 
out  by  such  writers  as  Jevons,  Hobson,*  and  Patten. 
The  concise  statement  of  the  limitation  would  be 
as  follows:  land  exists  of  different  grades;  the  state- 
ment that  rent  does  not  enter  into  price  holds  of 
necessity  only  for  one  class  of  product  raised  on  one 
grade  of  land;  the  price  of  products  raised  on  lands 
that  have  been  put  to  the  more  productive  of  two 
alternative  uses  is  in  part  a  positive  or  '*  specific  " 
rent. 

It  is  desirable  to  examine  this  newer  doctrine  more 
fully  and  critically  than  has,  to  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge, yet  been  done.  In  such  an  examination  two 
questions  at  once  arise:  (1)  What  are  alternative 
uses  and  to  what  extent  do  they  exist?  (2)  Do 
they  give  rise  to  "  positive  "  or  "  intra-marginal " 
rents,  —  rents  which  are  ^'  an  element  of  the  cost 
of  production  "  ? 

1.  It  must  be  observed  at  once  that  an  alternative 
'*  use  "  is  a  price  or  value  idea,  —  it  assiunes  a  price 
medium.  It  really  connotes  two  factors,  supply 
limitation  and  utility.  It  is  desirable  to  separate 
the  two,  and  discuss  first  the  altemative-ti^{%  phase 
of  the  alternative-use  idea. 

As  furnishing  something  of  a  key  to  the  inquiry 
it  may  be  suggested  in  advance,  also,  that  if  altema- 


1  EoonomlM  of  Dlitributkm.  p.  ISO:  "  What  ntJUy  InvalidAtM  the  RlMurdtea 
treatment  to  the  fact  that  moet  land  In  uae  has  aevenl  altemative  ueee  or  ean  eontrtb- 
ute  toward  eeveral  different  supiillee. 
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tive  uses  are  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  rent- 
price  question  it  must  be  through  alternative  margins,^ 
that  is,  through  the  existence  of  distinct  margins  for 
distinct  land-use  groups.  If  these  do  not  exist,  if 
all  are  reduceable  to  a  common  margin,  mutually 
determined  for  the  various  uses,  then  there  is  no 
place  for  positive  intra-marginal  rents.  That  part 
of  a  land  supply  which  has  an  alternative  use  can 
not  be  said  to  determine  rent  if  its  only  claim  to 
that  distinction  be  such  a  use;  for  that  would  but 
throw  one  back  upon  the  question,  what  determines 
the  rent  in  that  alternative  use  ? 


II 

As  the  term  "  alternative  use  "  is  commonly  em- 
ployed it  means  that  any  imit  of  land  which  can 
produce  wheat,  com,  cotton,  cattle,  manufactures, 
has  as  many  alternatives  as  products;  and  a  typical 
conclusion  is  that  ''  the  rent  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  must  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  product  of  a  market  garden."  *  To  the  writer 
this  statement  of  the  case  seems  superficial,  in  that 
it  overlooks  the  elementary  facts  that  the  essence  of 
production  is  utility  creation  and  that  in  consumption 
men  tend  to  equalize  the  marginal  utiUties  of  things 
consumed. 

Let  perfect  mobiUty  be  assumed;  also,  a  imiformity 
in  quality  and  intensity  of  wants.  In  short,  assume 
a  static  state  and  a  problem  on  the  demand  side 

1  Tb«  mftrglBal  unit  Is.  of  ooune,  not  nooBWrtly  the  point  of  determination.  Thia 
polBito  In  tlM  unit  whloh  will  be  tlie  fint  to  cease  produeinc  In  the  partloular  nse  under 
eoMlderatlon.  It  may  be  above  the  marginal  one  If  It  has  some  effective  alternatlTe. 
It  wID  be  the  one  which  has  the  most  attnMstlye  alternative  relative  to  its  pioduetlvo- 
UM  la  the  «!▼«  we;  it  wlU  be  the  worst  unit  which  has  the  best  altemattve. 

*  Johnson,  Rent  la  Modenk  Eoonomie  Theory,  p.  86, 
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in  normal  value.  Then  remember  that  the  end  of 
production  is  the  satisfaction  of  wants  and  desires: 
that  what  land  produces  may  all  be  reduced  to  terms 
of  the  common  denominator,  utility.  Then  what 
constitutes  the  rent  of  land  is  the  productivity  of 
land  in  the  satisfaction  of  wants,  whatever  be  (he 
concrete  medium. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  above  conception  of 
alternative  use,  loses  significance  in  so  far  as  it  means 
alternative  utility.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  all  land  produces  wheat  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  single  absolute  margin.  If  the  element  of  utility, 
wantHsatisfying  power,  inherent  in  all  economic 
goods,  be  considered  the  essential  underlying  the 
form,  a  similar  result  is  obtained. 

So  far  land  has  been  discussed  as  yielding  general 
undifferentiated  utility.  With  all  disturbing  and 
retarding  conditions  removed  this  would  be  suffi- 
cient. We  must,  however,  turn  to  the  short-time 
working  out  of  these  things  in  a  dynamic  society, 
to  a  problem  in  market  value.  Here  we  have  to 
reflect  that  man's  wants  are  —  immediately  —  for 
food,  for  shelter,  for  standing  room,  and  for  pleasure- 
giving  things;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  land  furnishes 
fertility,  location,  mass,  beauty.  Thus  it  would 
seem  logical  to  recognize  these  few  utilities,  at  least, 
as  fundamental  in  any  analysis  based  on  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  in  a  dynamic  society  the  ultimate 
essential  works  out  slowly:  that  competition,  mo- 
bility, knowledge,  are  not  perfect;  and  that  wants 
lie  in  different  planes,  so  to  speak,  varying  in  their 
urgency  and  the  means  for  their  satisfaction.  And 
on  the  basis  of  such  an  analjrsis  certain  land-utility 
uses,  not  immediately  competitive,  may  be  recog- 
nized, each  having  its  own  margin. 
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The  meaning  of  this  mil  become  clearer  if  we  re- 
turn to  Mill's  case.  From  the  statement  that  land 
capable  of  yielding  a  rent  in  agriculture  may  yield 
a  rent  when  put  to  some  other  use,  and  that  this 
will  enter  into  the  price  of  commodities  resulting 
from  the  new  use,  it  might  seem  but  a  short  step 
to  the  doctrine  of  positive,  marginal  rents  within 
purely  agricultural  uses.  Between  grazing  and  mar- 
ket gardening  there  is  nearly  as  great  a  difference 
in  externals  as  there  is  between  market  gardening 
and  residence  use.  But  Mill  does  not  take  this 
step  nor  draw  conclusions  from  superficial  distinc- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  general  statement  given 
above,  he  says  :  ^  ^'  Land  is  used  for  other  piu^xises 
than  agriculture,  especially  for  reddence;  and  when 
so  used  yields  a  rent,  determined  by  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  already  laid  down.  The  ground  rent 
of  a  building,  and  the  rent  of  a  garden  or  park  attached 
to  it,  mil  not  be  less  than  the  rent  which  the  same 
land  would  afford  in  agriculture:  but  it  may  be 
greater  than  this,  to  an  indefinite  amount.  .  .  •" 
Sites  desirable  for  their  convenience,  he  says,  have 
their  rents  determined  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  rent ; 
but  those  of  remarkable  beauty  are  ''  at  a  scarcity 
value.''  The  only  case  considered  by  him,  then, 
in  which  the  existence  of  an  alternative  use  may  allow 
rent  to  enter  into  the  determination  of  price,  exists 
when  agricult\u*al  land  is  applied  to  uses  other  than 
agriculture.  Beside  residence  sites,  which  he  evidently 
deems  the  chief  instance  of  the  phenomenon,  he 
mentions  wharfs,  docks,  harbor  room,  water-power, 
''  and  many  other  privileges." 

Thus  Mill  gives  the  principle  of  alternative  use 
but  a  narrow  scope  as  compared  with  the  treatment 
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of  some  later  writers;  he  does  not  divide  lands  into 
numerous  use  groups:  he  does  not  consider  lands 
producing  com  and  lands  producing  wheat  as  be- 
longing to  distinct  alternative  uses,  and  having 
separate  margins.  He  considers  cases  in  which  the 
alternative-utility  use  is  —  immediately  at  least  — 
of  a  different  order,  in  which  land  passes  from  the 
production  of  one  utility  to  another  fundamentally 
distinct.  The  cases  he  mentions  represent  a  transfer 
from  agriculture  to  a  use  in  which  desirability  for 
residence  as  determined  by  beauty  and  convenience 
of  location  is  the  basis.  This  point  is  of  no  little 
significance;  for,  where  units  of  land  produce  in 
such  manner  as  to  satisfy  wants  of  the  same  order  — 
where  the  consumers'  goods,  to  the  production  of 
which  land  contributes,  may  be  substituted — a  prob- 
lem arises  which  differs  materially  from  the  case 
that  Mill  considers.  Residence  use,  harbor  room, 
and  dock  space  do  not  satisfy  a  man's  hunger.  The 
utilities  of  a  building  lot  and  of  a  com  field  do  not 
come  to  the  same  market.  So  far  as  market  values 
are  concerned,  a  logical  recognition  of  the  capability 
of  land  areas  to  produce  different  orders  of  utilities 
has  some  significance,  —  tho,  as  will  be  seen,  not 
that  assigned  by  Mill,  Jevons,  or  Hobson. 

Thus  it  may  be  logical  to  divide  land  into  several 
non-competing  use  groups,  and  to  distinguish  as 
many  separate  margins.  In  one  group  place  all 
lands  which  yield  utility  through  extractive  produc- 
tion, notably  agricultural  land.  In  a  second  group 
place  such  lands  as  owe  their  utility  to  their  power 
to  satisfy  wants  for  building  sites.  These  funda- 
mental groups  might  be  subdivided:  agricultural 
lands  being  composed  of  food-producing,  building- 
material-producing,  and  fiber-producing  lands;  build- 
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ing  lands  of  (1)  lands  for  mere  residence,  (2)  lands 
valued  for  convenience  or  beauty  of  situation,  and 
(3)  transportation  and  factory  lands.  The  rents 
of  these  non-competing  groups  of  land  may  be 
measured  from  separate  margins.  On  the  basis  of 
this  analysis  a  logical  classification  of  the  lands  of 
B  society  might  be  given  as  follows: 


UtUitiet^ 
jielded. ' 


fFood 
Bxtractiye^  Fiber 
Indirectly,  tiurongh  I  [  Mineral 


producUon. 


TnuiBportation 
Manufactore  <{  Factories,  etc. 


Conmuners' 
Goodf. 


'»::^:Xi!^  }  Beddence  (iBcl,dlng  be.™.y). 

In  the  long  run,  lands  whose  utilities  are  yielded 
indirectly  through  production  are  brought  into  re- 
lation with  lands  whose  utilities  are  yielded  directly 
for  consumption  through  consumers'  goods  in  the 
shape  of  food  products,  clothes,  and  the  like.  But 
in  short-time  periods  the  utilities  may  be  distinct. 

Here  a  word  should  be  added  concerning  termin- 
ology. Properly  speaking,  lands  within  a  competitive 
utility  group  are  not  subject  to  alternative  use  within 
that  group.  They  yield  the  same  kind  of  utility, 
they  have  complementary  utiUties,  but  not  in  any 
significant  sense  aUemative  ones.  These  words  stand 
for  different  ideas  and  it  may  be  that  confusion  in 
their  use  has  confounded  thought. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  ^'alternative  ''  has 
a  ''  short-time ''  meaning,  and  should  be  applied  when 
land  in  one  group  may  be  put  to  another  and  a  dis- 
tinct use  in  another  group  —  as  where  agricultural 
land  is  used  for  residence.  And  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  economically  speaking,  there  is  no 
alternative  use  unless  the  net  utility  produced  in  one 
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use  equals  the  net  utility  yielded  in  the  other;  for, 
unless  the  price  of  the  produce  in  the  one  use  at 
least  equals  that  in  the  other,  the  land  will  not  be 
put  to  a  different  use. 

Ill 

It  is  necessary  now  to  turn  to  the  supply-limitation 
element  in  alternative  uses.  The  question  becomes 
one  purely  of  supply,  —  of  pounds,  bushels,  acres. 
If  possible,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  clear  of  price  and 
value  ideas  for  a  moment,  thinking  only  of  quantities 
of  want-satisfjdng  power.  The  existence  of  limits, 
general  and  particular,  to  the  supply  of  land  utilities 
is  the  salient  thing. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  general  limitation,  — 
the  fact  that  land  as  a  whole  is  limited  in  amount. 
This  being  granted,  assume  land  to  be  of  equal  pro- 
ductivity. Under  such  an  assumption  there  could 
be  no  non-competitive  land  groups  so  far  as  supply 
Lb  concerned:  rents  would  be  equal  for  given  areas, 
perfect  competition  being  assumed.  There  would 
be  but  one  intensive  margin. 

But,  in  fact,  lands  vary  vastly  in  productivity 
according  to  situation  and  physical  and  chemical 
composition.  There  are,  in  the  second  place,  then, 
certain  particular  limitations  to  supply.  The  (1) 
supply  of  lands  suitable  for  certain  products  is  limited, 
and  the  (2)  supply  obtainable  from  given  areas  of 
land  suitable  for  the  same  product  varies.  That  is, 
the  supply  obtainable  with  a  given  effort  or  invest- 
ment of  labor  and  capital  varies.  (Here  the  element 
of  human  cost  must  be  introduced.)  Accordingly 
there  are  (1)  absolutely  distinct  groups  whose  supply 
margins  will  be  unrelated,  and  (2)  various  margins, 
extensive  and  intensive,  within  these  groups. 
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Where,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  land  can  pro- 
duce but  one  kind  of  product,  it  is  from  the  supply 
side  entirely  unrelated  and  distinct  from  other  land, 
there  is  no  alternative  use.  Thus  rice  and  com  are 
related  as  utilities  satisfying  food  wants,  but  there 
is  no  direct  relation  between  the  supplies  of  land 
upon  which  they  are  produced.  Such  uses  need 
no  further  consideration  from  the  alternative-supply 
view  point. 

Where  the  supply  groups  are  more  or  less  closely 
related  on  the  supply  side,  —  as  com  land  and  wheat 
land,  or  land  for  dwelling  and  factory  use,  —  there 
is  clearly  a  sort  of  alternative-supply  use.  Here 
the  lands  fall  into  what  may  be  called  a  competitive 
supply  group. 

They  may  or  may  not  be  equally  adaptable  to  the 
production  of  each  of  the  various  utilities.  If  they 
are,  utility  alone  decides  whether  there  are  any 
distinct  or  determining  alternative  uses.  We  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  reasoning  in  our  first  division. 
But  probably  they  are  not.  Then  within  this 
or  that  competitive  supply  group  (e.g.,  com-wheat- 
lye  land)  there  are  various  limits  on  supply  set  by 
costs  of  production  on  various  areas,  and  these  vary- 
ing costs  of  production  differ  for  different  areas. 
One  field  may  be  able  to  produce  more  bushels  of 
want-satisfying  power  in  the  shape  of  com  than  of 
wheat  with  the  same  cost. 

The  supply  of  land  for  any  particular  use  is  limited, 
as  is  all  land,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  it  can  only 
be  increased  by  taking  land  from  some  other  use. 

But  the  question  is,  does  this  fact  of  different 
relative  facility  of  production  within  some  potential 
supply  group  make  distinct  supply  margins?  Are 
the  alternative-supply  "uses"  positive  and  deter- 
mining or  merely  expressions  of  broader  forces  ? 
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The  only  way  to  answer  this  question  and  to  bring 
matters  to  some  synthesis  is  to  connect  at  once  supply- 
limitation  with  the  concept  of  utility  already  worked 
out.  This  means  coming  to  a  value  or  price  point 
of  view,  when  we  can  logically  use  the  idea  of  fmir- 
ginal  utility  and  of  net  returns. 

Now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  assumption 
of  equal  competition  and  uniform  demand  and  a 
problem  in  normal  value.  What  happens  then  is 
this:  in  seeking  to  equalize  the  marginal  utilities 
of  goods  men  bring  the  price  of  each  into  relation 
with  that  of  the  other.  Land  which  can  yield  utility 
in  different  concrete  forms  is  subject  to  competition 
in  the  sense  that  it  tends  to  be  put  to  the  use  in  which 
it  yields  the  highest  net  return.  The  lands  of  the 
nation,  of  the  world,  even,  tend  to  be  arranged  in 
a  scale  of  productivity  so  that  each  acre  will  yield 
the  maximum  net  utility.  On  this  basis  all  units 
of  land  are  thrown  into  one  aggregate  in  that  their 
annual  values  or  rents  are  inter-related,  being  price- 
determined  surplusses  measured  from  a  common 
no-surplus-utility  margin.  There  would  be  one  grade 
of  land  or  one  grade  of  investments  upon  land,  so 
unproductive  of  utility  that  it  could  only  satisfy 
the  one  who  works  and  the  one  who  waits.  This 
land  might  be  producing  or  yielding  utility  in  the 
form  of  wheat,  cotton,  cranberries,  or  motor  garages. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  it  produces  no  net  or  surplus 
utilities. 

Here,  again,  the  common  notion  of  alternative 
use  appears  superficial.  If  rent  "  for  agricultural 
purposes"  is  to  be  considered  intra-marginal  and 
positive,  instead  of  going  on  to  the  margin  from 
which  it  itself  is  measured  to  the  no-rent  mai^in 
for  all  land,  it  must  be  because  the  utilities  yielded 
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by  thetse  lands  are  evaluated  in  different  markets; 
otherwise,  as  price-determined  surplusses,  there  would 
be  a  common  margin.  But,  under  the  above  assump- 
tion, the  latter  is  the  case. 

Now  if,  following  the  previous  procedure,  we  pass 
to  market  values,  short-time  conditions,  and  admit 
variations  in  marginal  utilities  and  demand,  the 
same  non-competitive  utility  use  groups  appear. 
But  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  at  least  one  addition 
as  a  restilt  of  bringing  in  supply-limiting  considera- 
tions. 

The  utility  groups  distinguished  above  may  be 
thought  of  as  forming  a  series  of  vertical  cleavages 
offering  more  or  less  obstacle  to  a  free  inter-relation 
of  utilities  and  margins.  Now  the  supply-limitation 
factor  makes  possible  and  necessary  a  grouping  of 
wants  and  utilities  in  relation  to  limited  supply 
which  cuts  across  these  vertical  groups  with  a  hori- 
zontal cleavage.  For,  passing  from  the  assumption 
that  wants  are  similar  in  quantity  and  quality,  we 
note  that  in  fact  wealth  is  unequally  distributed, 
which  makes  unequal  purchasing  power  or  '^  effec- 
tive demand.''  A  rough  attempt  to  suggest  the 
result  is  indicated  in  the  following  diagram.    Let 
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A  be  the  consumption  of  the  poorer  clajsses,  B  of 
the  middle  classes,  C  of  the  wealthy.  They  form 
market  layers  or  strata  which  do  not  coincide. 

So  far  as  the  demand  for  Fifth  Avenue  residence 
utility,  diamond  mines,  game  preserves,  manufactur- 
ing sites  for  silks  and  luxuries  of  various  kinds  is 
concerned,  the  poor  may  be  eliminated.  Here  are 
distinct   price   markets   and   margins. 


IV 

Such  being  the  natiu^  and  occurrence  of  '^  alter- 
native uses,''  does  the  rent  of  agriculttu*al  land,  for 
example,  become  an  ^^  element  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  conunodities  which  it  is  employed  to 
produce  *'  in  another  use  ?  Do  alternative  uses 
which  are  truly  such  give  rise  to  positive,  intra-mar- 
ginal  rents  ? 

If  by  becoming  an  element  is  meant  a  causal  or 
determining  one,  the  answer  is  no.  The  price  which 
expresses  the  utility  yielded  by  building  land,  and 
from  which  its  rent  is  drawn,  is  fixed  on  building 
land  and  measured  from  that  which  yields  no  rent. 
If  the  price  fixed  here  so  rises  that  agricultural  land 
will  yield  greater  net  utility  in  the  building  group 
it  is  taken  up,  but  not  untU  the  higher  price  has  been 
determined. 

If  A  is  debating  whether  to  put  his  lot  to  growing 
celery  or  build  upon  it,  the  decisive  thing  is  the  price 
to  be  expected  for  each  utility.  This  determines 
what  his  gross  return  would  be  in  either  use.  It 
then  remains  to  figure  on  his  expenses,  among  which 
he  counts  his  rent.  But  the  question  is,  not  what 
A  figures  in  his  expenses,  but  what  determines  this 
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rent  and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  price  which  A  has 
counted  upon?  the  price  which  the  consumer  will 
pay  ?    This  is  the  more  fundamental  question. 

The  true  significance  of  the  non-competing  use 
groups  just  distinguished  is  this:  when  agricultural 
land,  for  instance,  goes  to  building  use  through 
price  change  it  has  a  potential  alternative  use,  whose 
effectiveness  depends  upon  prices  determined  in 
another  use  market  which  has  but  an  indirect  con- 
nection with  the  former.  As  a  result  of  this  fact 
this  land  may  pass  from  one  use  to  the  other.  It 
musty  economically  speaking,  whenever  its  net  or 
surplus  utility  is  greater  in  the  other  use.  It  then 
has  no  alternative.  In  the  transition  it  affects 
the  supply  of  residence  or  building  utility,  and  so, 
indirectly,  the  price  and  the  margm  of  such  utility. 
Thus  marginal  utilities  are  equalized. 

To  sum  up,  from  the  viewpoint  of  marginal  utility 
the  doctrine  of  so-called  alternative  use  is  of  limited 
significance  in  the  theory  of  rent.  It  applies  only 
in  the  case  of  lands  having  utilities  in  groups  of  a 
different  order  dynamically,  that  is,  non-competitive 
use  groups,  and  only  operates  when  and  where  the 
surplus  utUity  approaches  equality  in  two  such  use 
groups,  which  approach  finds  expression  in  price 
changes.  Land  may  then  pass  over  —  it  must  — 
and  its  rent  be  measured  from  a  different  and  dis- 
tinct margin.  In  so  doing  it  affects  the  supply  of 
utility  yielded  in  the  new  group,  and  thus,  indirectly, 
through  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  which 
determine  price  and  margin  and  rent,  affects  price. 
The  existence  of  separate  margins  in  non-competi- 
tive land  uses  does  not  mean  that  land  rent  is  the 
less  a  permanent  price-determined  differential. 
Some  practical  considerations  are  the  following: 
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(1)  But  a  very  small  part  of  all  the  land  used  in 
agriculture  has  an  alternative  use  for  residence, 
or  other  purposes.  (2)  Once  transferred  from  the 
agricultural  to  the  residence  group,  land  becomes 
so  specialized  as  not  to  pass  back  readily,  and  prices 
and  rents  may  fall  considerably  below  the  return 
to  be  got  in  agriculture  before  it  will  be  devoted 
to  farming.  (3)  Land  frequently  varies  in  quality 
within  a  small  area,  and  marginal  land  will  be  found 
on  many  farms  and  ranches,  which  in  turn  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  thus,  obviously,  rendering 
practically  impossible  the  operation  of  alternative 
uses. 

So  much  for  MiU's  treatment  of  alternative  use 
as  a  factor  which  causes  rent  to  enter  into  prices. 
He  makes  an  important  exception  to  the  sweeping 
statement  that  rent  can  never  affect  price,  but  does 
not  give  a  very  extensive  application  to  it.  We 
conclude  that  even  in  the  cases  given  rent  does  not 
determine  or  fix  price. 


But  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mill  makes  another 
possible  exception.  He  says  that  in  certain  cases, 
'^  rather  conceivable  than  actually  existing,"  rent 
which  represents  a  scarcity  value  may  become  an 
element  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity 
which  yields  it. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  Mill  it  is  here  necessary 
to  determine  exactly  what  he  means.  Does  he 
mean  that,  as  Marshall  points  out,  the  extension 
of  the  cultivation  of  certain  crops  may  cause  a  rise 
in  the  rent  of  land  used  for  certain  other  crops  to 
which  it  might  have  been  applied  ?   By  no  means.    He 
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gives  three  illustrations  of  what  he  means:  (1)  In  the 
case  of  mines  he  states  that  the  worst  mine  may  itself 
yield  a  rent  ^  because  of  a  sudden  increase  in  demand. 
(2)  In  the  case  of  fisheries,  if,  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
creasing demand,  there  are  no  more  fisheries  avail- 
able, ''  the  value,  doubtless,  may  rise  to  a  scarcity 
rate,  and  the  worst  fisheries  in  use  may  then  yield 
a  considerable  rent."  (3)  In  the  case  of  a  country 
80  fully  peopled  that  all  the  lands  are  under  cultiva- 
tion while  there  can  be  no  importation  from  other 
countries,  land  and  its  produce  will  rise  to  a  monop- 
oly or  scarcity  price,  and  under  such  circumstances 
Mill  conceives  that  rent  "  very  largely  "  may  form 
a  part  of  cost  (and  so  enter  into  the  determination 
of  price). 

Consider  the  last  case  first.  Imagine  with  Mill  an 
island  so  filled  with  people  that  every  inch  of  land  not 
necessary  for  dwelling  and  standing  room  is  under 
cultivation.  Under  such  circumstances  would  there 
be  a  positive,  '^  specific  "  rent  at  the  margin  ?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  clearly  in  the  negative.  Mill 
himself  defines  rent  as  being  a  differential  return  which 
merely  equalizes  the  profits  of  different  farming  capi- 
tals, by  enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate  all  extra 
gains  occasioned  by  the  superiority  of  natural  advan- 
tages. Such  being  the  case,  as  long  as  there  are 
different  d^rees  of  profitableness  in  the  employment 
of  this  agriculttu*al  capital  —  due  to  different  land 
qualities  —  there  will  be  a  no-rent  margin  from  which 
to  measure  the  superiority  of  profitableness.  We  are 
speaking  here  of  the  entire  quantity  of  available  land 
considered  in  all  its  uses.  In  this  connection  a  dia- 
gram may  be  presented  with  advantage. 

>  Book  m.  eh.  T.  §2.  t  Book  m.  eh.  t.  f3. 
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Let  B  G  in  the  diagram  represent  the  amount  of 
land  in  our  island.  It  is  successively  taken  into 
cultivation,  until  the  last  (or  worst,  rather)  unit 
is  reached,  as  to  which  unit  all  other  units  will  yield 
a  surplus.  We  are  not  for  the  moment  considering 
the  intensive  margin,  and  such  being  the  case,  the 
last  unit  iC,  when  taken  under  cultivation  will 
yield  nothing  over  the  cost  of  production,  but  the 
aggregate  rent  will  be  ABC.  Thus  far  there  has 
been  no  rent  at  the  margin. 


3^— ^c 
n 


Now  suppose,  with  Mill,  that  the  population 
continues  to  increase  and  the  price  of  food  to  rise. 
Obviously  a  more  intensive  cultivation  must  be 
resorted  to.    The  result  is  the  quantity,  BeC.    Fur- 
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ther  increages  in  the  demand  result  in  a  production 
of  BDC,  and  the  last  unit,  iC,  produces  inC.  But 
is  this  a  price-determining  surplus  ?    So  Mill  states. 

It  seems  that  Mill  is  in  error.  He  is  right  in  hold- 
ing that  the  marginal  unit  of  land  (iC)  may,  from 
the  extensive  standpoint,  yield  a  rent;  but  he  is 
wrong  in  inferring  that  this  rent  enters  into  price. 
The  rent  arising  on  the  poorest  land  in  cultivation 
is  in  its  turn  simply  a  differential  return  to  a  more 
profitable  investment  of  labor  and  capital  as  compared 
with  the  least  profitable  application  which  the  in- 
creasing demand  has  made  necessary. 

We  may  speak  of  two  margins:  the  extensive 
and  the  intensive  margins.*  BC  represents  the 
former;  DE,  the  latter.  Mill  seems  to  think  that 
the  product  arising  below  the  extensive  margin, 
i.e.,  BCD,  is  a  cost  and  enters  into  the  fixation  of 
prices,  or  at  least  that  is  the  logical  outcome  of  his 
statement  that  the  rent  on  the  unit  that  was  the 
extensive  margin  will  enter  into  price*  But  the 
fallacy  of  the  position  is  apparent.  With  the  growth 
of  population  on  the  island  we  are  merely  driven 
from  one  margin  to  another,  —  from  a  vertical  ex- 
tensive margin  to  a  horizontal  intensive  margin, — 
and  this  is  true  not  only  for  the  land  as  a  whole,  but 
for  that  part  of  it  (iC)  that  was  on  the  extensive 
margin. 

The  two  other  cases  in  which  Mill  leaves  the  in- 
ference that  on  account  of  scarcity  positive  price- 
entering  rents  may  exist  at  the  margin,  may  be 
criticised  in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  rise  in  price 
is  temporary,  it  results  in  what  may  best  be  called 


>  8m  Fraf.  Hollaiider'f  article  on  "  The  CoiiM|»t  of  MarHnal  Rmt "  publtilMd 
ta  thii  JoanMl.  JaBwoy.  1896. 
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pure  profits;  if  it  lasts,  there  is  a  new  and  lower 
margin.    In  any  case,  the  rise  is  price-determined. 

In  his  Economics  of  Distribution  Hobson  supposes  ^ 
a  case  like  Mill's  and  concludes  that  ^^  the  worst  land 
in  use  may  or  must  pay  an  actual  rent.  This  will 
not  be  a  differential  rent,  but  a  forced  or  scarcity 
rent."  This  statement  is  unsound  for  the  same 
reason  which  invalidates  Mill's  reasoning,  and  Hob- 
son's  whole  argument  is  vitiated  by  a  false  separa- 
tism in  not  considering  together  the  esctensive  and 
the  intensive  margins.  He  is  inconsistent,  too,  in 
that  he  seems  to  forget  his  own  insistence  on  *'  land 
use  "  rather  than  land  acres  as  a  basis  of  payment 
for  land.  While  it  is  true  that  a  rent  may  arise  on 
the  poorest  unit  of  land  area,  there  is  a  no-rent  land- 
use.  Here  lies  the  significance  of  the  intensive 
margin. 

A  somewhat  different  phase  of  the  same  fallacy 
is  apparent  in  a  recent  article  published  in  these 
columns.  The  writer  says,  "  Where  monopoly  power 
of  any  kind  exists,  absolute  intensive  marginal  rents 
will  appear.  These  rents  will  enter  price  as  do 
wages  and  interest.  ..."  *  The  reasoning  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  idea  that  a  ''normal  flow"  of 
labor  and  capital  is  obstructed  thus  causing  an  in- 
tensive margin  ''  which  is  actually  higher  than  that 
of  land  employed  in  other  enterprises."  But  does 
the  fact  of  a  higher  intensive  margin  —  assuming 
it  to  be  true  —  mean  a  positive  rent  at  that  mar- 
gin? —  one  which  enters  price  ?  Not  if  the  reason- 
ing of  this  paper  is  sound.  Nor  does  the  article 
referred   to    show    how    a  higher  intensive  margin 

>  p.  120. 

s  Quarterly  Journal  of  BeonoiniM,  Auguat,  1906,  p.  006.  Ilelatlon  of  Maiflna] 
B«nta  to  PMoe,  by  F.  T.  CarHon. 
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causes  '^  absolute  marginal  rents.''  It  might  as 
well  be  argued  that  because  a  poor  farmer  may  not 
work  his  land  with  sufficient  capital,  —  and  whose 
intensive  margin  is  consequently  higher  than  his 
better  equipped  neighbor's,  —  intra-marginal  rent  ap- 
pears upon  his  land,  and  enters  the  price  of  his  produce. 

It  is  probable  that  Mill  fell  into  error  partly  through 
a  loose  use  of  terms.  His  language  is  inconsistent. 
He  first  defines  rent  as  a  surplus  over  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  states  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  sale  of 
commodities  whose  value  *^  is  not,  correctly  speaking, 
a  scarcity  value."  How  then  can  he  consistently 
say,  "  A  commodity  may  .  .  .  yield  a  rent  even 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  its 
production;  .  .  .  when  it  is  .  .  .  selling  at  a 
scarcity  value  ?  "  * 

Again,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mill  used  the 
phrase  ^'  cost  of  production  "  rather  than  the  word 
'*  price,"  saying  that  rent  is  an  element  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  commodity  which  yields  it  in 
certain  cases*  where  it  represents  a  scarcity  value. 
But  how  can  a  return  which  is  a  surplus  above  the 
cost  of  production  enter  into  the  determination  of 
that  cost?  It  might  be  possible  at  least  to  argue 
the  statement  that  such  a  surplus  entered  into  '^  price," 
but  that  it  should  largely  determine  that  quantity 
to  which  it  is  a  surplus  is  inconceivable. 

It  would  seem  that  Mill  has  in  mind  what  are  really 
two  different  classes  of  surplus,  both  of  which  he 
calls  rent;  but  one  of  which  is  profits.  On  the  one 
hand  he  defines  rent  as  a  differential  which  is  not  a 
result  of  scarcity  value,  but  of  the  ''  circumstances 

>  Sm  Book  m,  flh.  T,  HS,  and  4.  •  Book  m.  eh.  ▼!.  19. 
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of  production.''  On  the  other  hand  he  says  a  rent 
may  result  at  the  margin  from  an  increase  in  demand 
relative  to  the  supplji  —  i.  e.,  from  scarcity.  These 
ideas  are  in  contradiction^  and  the  latter  kind  of 
**  rent/'  so-called^  is  really  pure  profits. 

Ljcwib  H.  Hanst. 
UNivmsnT  or  Tizas. 
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STANDARDIZING  THE  WAGES  OF 
RAILROAD  TRAINMEN 

SUMMARY 

loemae  of  wages  plaiiiied  by  tnimnen  in  IWl^  but  not  pressed 
because  of  the  panic,  140.— New  movement  in  1909,  141.— The  first 
attack  came  on  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio.  Arlntration  and  award  under 
the  ESrdman  Act,  144.  —  Aibitration  on  the  New  York  Centra^  and 
settlement  on  the  same  basis  on  other  hnes,  148.  —Effects  of  **  stan- 
daidisataon  ";  inequalities  remain,  and  are  even  accentuated,  161.  — 
OoDnection  between  increase  of  wages  and  advance  of  freight  rates; 
the  trainmen  exert  pressure  for  higher  rates,  157. 

In  the  recent  hearings  on  the  proposed  advances 
in  freight  rates,  the  raiboads  laid  stress  on  the  in- 
creases in  wages  of  employees.  Abundant  evidence 
was  introduced  to  show  how  this  one  item  in  the 
aggrq^te  had  increased  operating  expenses,  but 
little  information  was  offered  to  show  the  results  in 
specific  cases.  The  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  the  recital  of  some  such  detail,  to  trace 
the  inception  and  partial  success  of  the  efforts  of  the 
employees'  organizations  to  '' standardize '^  rates  of 
pay,  to  point  out  instances  where  standardization 
has  defeated  its  object  by  creating  new  discrimination, 
and  to  note  the  effect  which  the  arbitration  proceed- 
ings and  standardization  have  had  and  may  have 
on  the  relations  between  the  raihoads  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  railroad  trainmen 

will  include  conductors,  train  baggagemen,  brakemen, 

flagmen,  and   yard  switchmen.    They  are  strongly 

organized,  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  con- 
ns 
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trolling  road  conductors,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Raiboad  Trainmen  embracing  train  baggagemen, 
brakemen,  flagmen,  yard  conductors,  and  yard  brake- 
men.  The  engine  crews  belong  either  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  or  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen.  All  of  the 
brotherhoods  work  under  the  ''open  shop''  policy 
and  their  administration,  compared  with  that  of 
other  labor  unions,  has  been  marked  by  conservatism 
and  moderation.  The  engineers  and  the  firemen 
negotiate  and  maintain  their  working  agreements 
separately,  but  the  conductors  and  trainmen  usually 
appoint  a  joint  committee  to  represent  the  two  orders 
in  conferences  with  the  management  on  rates  of  pay 
and  working  conditions. 

The  unit  of  service  in  the  operation  of  trains  is 
the  train  mile,  and  the  compensation  of  men  in  train 
service  is  regulated  by  the  rate  per  mile.  Formerly, 
per  diem  or  trip  rates  were  the  rule,  but  the  mileage 
basis  (advocated  by  the  employees'  organizations) 
is  now  general,  except  in  switching  service,  where 
the  rate  per  hour  remains. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1907,  with  traffic  unpre- 
cedented in  volume  and  the  railroads  not  only  taxed 
to  the  utmost  capacity  of  their  facilities  but  also 
unable  to  obtain  experienced  men,  the  organizations 
planned  to  demand  an  advanced  wage  scale  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  (1008).  But  before  ne- 
gotiations were  fairly  b^s^n,  the  effect  of  the  financial 
depression  of  1908  was  apparent,  and  the  employees 
saw  the  futility  of  adhering  to  their  program.  In- 
stead, their  strength  was  successfully  directed  toward 
overcoming  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  railroads  to  reduce 
wages.  The  Boston  &  Maine,  for  instance,  asked 
its  men  to  accept  a  5  per  cent  cut  for  a  few  months. 
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The  men  were  not  unwilling  thus  to  help  the  company 
through  the  crisis,  but  their  leaders  would  not  permit 
them  to  accept  a  reduction,  even  tho  temporary, 
fearing  no  doubt  that  the  precedent  would  be  followed 
generally  by  all  the  railroads.  A  proposal  to  reduce 
wages  on  one  of  the  railroads  in  the  south  was  frus- 
trated by  President  Roosevelt,  who  threatened  to 
institute  a  Federal  inquiry  if  an  attempt  were  made 
to  diminish  the  compensation  of  employees.  It  was 
evident  that  continued  efforts  to  reduce  wages  would 
result  in  conflict  with  employees;  it  was  plain  also 
that  if  such  a  conflict  occurred,  the  railroads  would 
have  the  active  opposition  of  the  President.  Under 
the  circumstances,  wages  were  not  reduced,  but 
forces  were  cut  to  the  quick,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  program  for  construction  or  improvement  of  facil- 
ities abandoned.  From  the  railroad  viewpoint,  the 
one  saving  feature  in  the  situation  was  the  opportunity 
to  clear  the  service  of  some  of  the  undesirable  men 
who  had  been  employed  in  1907,  when  men  better 
fitted  for  railroad  work  were  not  available. 

In  October,  1909,  representatives  of  the  conductors 
and  trainmen  of  all  the  roads  east  of  Chicago  and 
north  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  met  in  Boston 
and  formed  the  Eastern  Association  of  General  Com- 
mittees. At  this  meeting,  a  standard  wage  scale, 
based  on  the  western  rates,  was  adopted.  The  roads 
radiating  northward,  westward,  and  southward  from 
Chicago  have  been  obliged  to  pay  higher  rates  than 
in  the  east,  and  the  brotherhood  officers  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  bring  the  eastern  roads  to  the 
Chicago  standard.  After  the  new  basis  had  been 
duly  passed  upon  and  approved  individually  by  the 
men  through  the  local  lodges  of  the  organizations, 
the  managing  officers  of  all  the  eastern  roads,  were, 
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on  Monday,  January  3,  1910,  simuItaneouBly  served 
with  a  formal  demand  for  the  new  wage  schedule. 
Answer  was  requested  on  or  before  January  20thy 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  railroads  facilitate  nego- 
tiations by  dealing  jointly  with  the  organization 
leaders. 

There  was  difference  of  opinion  among  the  railroad 
officers  as  to  how  the  concerted  action  of  the  organiza- 
tions should  be  met.  In  the  west,  a  precedent  had 
abeady  been  established  by  the  Chicago  General 
Managers'  Association  in  dealing  collectively  with 
organization  leaders  and  committees  of  workmen, 
and  the  suggestion  was  offered  that  the  machinery 
of  the  General  Managers'  Association  of  New  York 
be  utilized  in  coping  with  the  present  emergency. 
This  method  would  have  facilitated  settlement  and 
enabled  the  railroads  to  show  a  solid  front  in  meeting 
demands  which  were  regarded  by  them  as  unreason- 
able. In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  now 
evident  that  concerted  action  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  railroads.  But  the  plan  did  not  have 
unanimous  support.  It  was  decided,  eventually,  that 
each  road  should  meet  its  own  employees  indepen- 
dently, decline  the  wage  scale  as  presented  and  make 
the  best  compromise  possible.  Prominent  railroad 
managers  had  publicly  stated  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  justified  a  reasonable  increase  in  wages.  In 
meeting  the  committees  the  officials  conceded  freely 
that  a  revision  of  the  wage  schedule  should  be  made 
to  meet  new  conditions.  There  was  no  disagreement 
on  the  main  question;  the  difference  of  opinion  was 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  increases. 

When  the  managers  and  the  committees  met  to 
discuss  the  proposition  it  was  evident  that  the  com- 
mittees in  themselves  had  no  authority  to  deviate 
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from  the  scale  of  wages  as  presented.  It  was  plain 
that  the  organizations  were  determined  to  fight.  The 
local  committeemen  stated  frankly  that  under  instruc- 
tions from  their  grand  officers  nothing  short  of  the 
whole  schedule  could  be  accepted. 

Very  little  was  accompliahed  in  the  preliminary 
skirmish.  Both  sides  stood  firm  while  the  organiza- 
tion leaders  planned  the  line  of  attack.  Their  first 
problem,  the  selection  of  the  road  on  which  to  begin 
operations,  was  an  important  one,  and  at  the  outset 
it  seemed  that  the  choice  would  he  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Lackawanna,  and  New 
York  Central.  The  Pennsylvania  had  always  paid 
the  highest  rates,  but  the  employees  were  not  as 
strongly  organized  as  on  other  roads  and,  moreover, 
this  road  had  been  conspicuously  successful  in  pre- 
venting labor  union  encroachment  in  matters  of 
management.  The  Lackawanna  offered  an  attractive 
field  on  accoimt  of  its  financial  strength,  the  Central 
was  strongly  organized.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had 
the  combination  of  wage  rates  nearly  as  high  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  much  stronger  labor  organization. 
Finally,  it  was  decided  that  the  first  test  should  be 
made  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  early  in  February 
the  management  of  that  road  found  arrayed  against 
it  the  full  strength  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduc- 
tors and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  with 
the  other  organizations  interested  spectators,  prepared 
to  claim  their  share  of  the  spoils. 

President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had 
just  assumed  office,  and  when  affairs  reached  a  critical 
state  he  personally  conducted  the  negotiations  with 
the  oif^anization  leaders.  Efforts  to  compromise  were 
fruitless.  A  strike  vote  was  taken,  and  a  conffict 
seemed  inevitable.    Arbitration  was  offered  but  de- 
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clined  by  the  men.  President  T^^ard  then  suggested 
mediation,  and  altho  this  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
labor  leaders  they  finally  concurred  in  the  request 
of  the  railroad  that  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  Commissioner  Neill, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  adjust  the  differences  under 
authority  of  the  Erdman  Act.  After  a  series  of  hear- 
ings, an  award  was  given,  which,  considering  that  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  (with  one  exception)  already  had 
the  highest  rates,  was  a  distinct  victory  for  the  men. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  result  in  a  few  typical 
instances:  — 

Wage  Rate  in  Cents  per  MUe  * 


QMS  of  Servloe 

Old 
RatM 

Rates 
Dwnuidad 

New 
Awmiti 

Per  Cent 
InerBMS 

Through  Passenger  Conductors 
Through  Freight  Conductors 
Through  Passenger  Brakemen 
Through  Freight  Brakemen 

2.60 
3.465 
1.33 
2.31 

2.75 
3.80 
1.65 
2.53 

2.68 
3.63 
1.50 
2.42 

3.1% 

4.8% 

12.8% 

4.8% 

While  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  negotiations  were  in 
progress,  the  relations  between  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  and  its  trainmen  had  been  strained 
almost  to  the  breaking  point.  After  protracted  con- 
ferences and  the  company's  final  refusal  to  grant  the 
rates  called  for  by  the  Eastern  Association  schedule, 
a  strike  vote  was  taken  and  the  leaders  were  empowered 
to  go  to  any  extreme  to  force  the  issue.  About  this 
time,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  award  was  handed  down 
and  a  compromise  was  effected  imder  which  the  same 
basis  of  rates  was  applied  to  the  New  Haven  Efystem. 
The  comparative  results,  in  a  few  typical  cases,  are 
tabulated:  — 

crewi  ftTenge  105  mllas  per  worklnff  day:  fnlgfat  ONWt,  100  rnUet. 
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Wage  Rates  per  Mile 

or  per  Day 

GUMofServtoe 

Old 
Rates 

Rates 
Demanded 

New 
Baeia 

PMOent. 
Inereaae 

Tlixough  pass'r  conductor 
Local             "          " 
Through  freight        '' 
nirough  pass'r  brakeman 
Local             "          " 
Through  freight 

2.15c. 
$3.60 

3.35c. 

1.25c. 
$2.20 

2.35c. 

2.75c. 
$4.25 

3.80c. 

1.65c. 
$2.55 

2.53c. 

2.68c. 
$4.20 

3.63c. 

1.50c. 
$2.50 

2.42c. 

24.7% 
16.7% 

8.3% 
20.0% 
13.6% 

3.0% 

Under  the  old  rates,  a  conductor  running  a  through 
passenger  train  from  Boston  to  New  York,  on  duty 
from  five  and  one  half  to  six  and  one  half  hours,  was 
paid  S5.00.  Now  he  receives  16.22,  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent.  His  compensation  averages  $1.00 
per  hour.  The  brakemen  on  the  same  train  formerly 
were  paid  $2.90;  now  they  receive  $3.48,  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent.  Their  compensation  averages  more 
than  60  per  cent  per  hour,  their  work  and  responsibility 
are  light,  and  in  many  cases  their  experience  in  rail- 
road service  does  not  cover  more  than  two  or  three 
years. 

Following  closely  on  the  New  Haven  settlement, 
negotiations  were  concluded  on  the  same  basis  with 
the  Boston  &  Maine  road.  This  had  the  same  pas- 
senger wage  rates  as  the  New  Haven  with  lower  freight 
rates.  The  Boston  &  Maine  freight  men,  therefore, 
received  a  relatively  greater  increase  than  that  shown 
in  the  forgoing  comparative  table. 

While  the  program  of  standardization  was  pro- 
gressing in  New  England,  the  committees  on  the 
New  York  Central  were  contesting  for  higher  pay. 
First,  they  demanded  the  Eastern  Association  standard 
rates,  but  when  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  basis  was  applied 
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to  the  New  Haven  and  Maine  systems,  the  Central 
committees  withdrew  the  original  demands  and  in- 
sisted on  the  Baltimore  schedule.  The  New  York 
Central  held,  with  good  reason,  that  the  rates  awarded 
on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  meet  the  physical  and 
traffic  conditions  obtaining  on  the  mountainous  divi- 
sions of  that  road  could  not  fairly  be  applied  to  the 
New  York  Central  —  a  level,  four-track  road,  fully 
block  signalled,  running  frequent  express  passenger  and 
fast  freight  trains  with  very  few  stops.  The  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  mileage  rate,  made  sufficiently  high  to  enable 
its  trainmen  to  earn  fair  wages,  would  give  unreasonably 
high  wages  on  the  New  York  Central,  with  its  more 
favorable  operating  conditions.  For  instance,  a  pas- 
senger conductor,  then  paid  $144  per  month,  running 
between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  439  miles,  making 
18  one-way  trips  per  month,  would  receive  $212  per 
month  on  the  Baltimore  basis,  an  increase  of  48  peir 
cent. 

In  other  respects,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  basis  was 
held  by  the  New  York  Central  management  to  be 
inapplicable  to  its  conditions,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  granted.  The  situation  became  tense  and  strike 
talk  was  prevalent.  As  a  result  of  an  individual 
poll  of  the  members,  the  leaders  annoimced  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  favor  of  extreme  measures  to 
gain  their  point. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  had  offered  a  compromise 
wage  scale  which  carried  with  it  substantial  increases. 
This  being  rejected.  President  Brown  offered  to  arbi- 
trate, but  the  organizations  refused  to  jeopardize 
the  advantages  already  gained  on  the  Baltimore  A 
Ohio,  and  the  other  roads  which  had  adopted  that 
basis.  They  would  consider  nothing  short  of  that 
schedule.    The  railroad,  realizing  the  serious  results 
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of  a  strike  in  its  effect  upon  public  convenience  and 
sentiment,  suggested  first  that  the  aid  of  the  Erdman 
Act  be  invoked  so  that  the  mediation  committee  might 
award  a  new  wage  basis  more  applicable  to  the  New 
York  Central.  The  brotherhood  leaders  would  not 
join  in  the  request.  The  company  then  suggested 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  up-State  Public 
Service  Commission.  This,  too,  was  declined  by  the 
men.  As  another  alternative,  the  company  suggested 
that  the  presidents  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  important  cities  along  the  lines  of  the  New 
York  Central  be  asked  to  act  as  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee. This,  however,  with  the  two  previous  arbi- 
tration plans,  was  rejected,  and,  finally,  President 
Brown  proposed  the  selection  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Morrissey,  President 
of  the  American  Railroad  Employees'  and  Investors' 
Association.  Mr.  Clark,  for  many  years,  was  Grand 
Chief  Conductor  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors, 
a  position  which  he  resigned  when  appointed  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Morrissey, 
similarly,  had  a  long  experience  as  a  railroad  labor 
leader  and  for  several  years  prior  to  the  acceptance 
of  his  present  position,  was  Grand  Master  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Both  were  skilled 
in  the  principle  and  practice  of  wage  negotiation,  and, 
ednce  tlie  New  York  Central  had  sufiKcient  confidence 
in  their  fairness  to  leave  the  adjudication  of  the  whole 
subject  to  them,  the  committees  could  hardly  afford 
to  decline  the  proposal.  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Mor- 
riss^  both  accepted  and  no  time  was  lost  in  entering 
upon  the  task. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  on  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road had  reached  a  critical  point.    The  company  had 
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refused  absolutely  to  concede  the  Baltimore  schedule^ 
offering  instead  a  flat  increase  of  6  per  cent.  On 
their  part,  the  men  would  not  recede  from  their  ulti- 
matum: Baltimore  rates  or  a  strike.  The  seriousness 
of  the  situation  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a 
strike  was  actually  ordered,  and  the  order  withdrawn 
but  an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  set,  when  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  accept  the  results  of  the  New 
York  Central  award.  A  few  days  later,  similar  action 
was  taken  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  where  the  com- 
mittees had  been  in  session  with  the  management 
unsuccessfully  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  Baltimore 
basis. 

Hence,  in  undertaking  to  arbitrate,  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Morrissey  knew  that  the  scope  of  their  award 
would  include  not  only  the  New  York  Central,  but 
two  other  railroads,  serving  different  sections  (notably 
the  anthracite  region)  and  having  widely  differing 
physical  and  traffic  characteristics.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  the  evidence  and  argument  should  be 
confined  to  conditions  on  the  Central  road,  and  altho 
the  Lackawanna  and  Delaware  A  Hudson,  were  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  decision  for  the  New  York 
Central,  and  the  Lackwanna  was  represented  at  the 
hearings,  they  were  not  permitted  to  offer  evidence 
nor  present  arguments  on  their  local  conditions. 

The  agreement  defined  the  scope  of  arbitration  as 
between  the  rates  of  pay  then  in  effect  and  the  rates 
demanded  by  the  Eastern  Association  standard.  It 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  new  award  would 
follow  closely  along  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore  award, 
and  in  this  neither  side  was  disappointed.  The  only 
question  in  doubt  was  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
exceptions  to  suit  New  York  Central  local  conditions. 
In  local  passenger,  slow  freight  and  y^ards,  the  award 
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was  identical  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  but  in  through 
passenger  service  the  company  gained  an  important 
advantage  in  the  recognition  of  the  fairness  of  a  lower 
mileage  rate  on  long  runs  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo.  Instead  of  the  standard  rate  of  2.68c.  per 
mile,  the  award  called  for  2.4c.;  and  in  certain  cases 
it  specified  that  on  shorter  runs  a  rate  of  2.5c.  would 
obtain  until  next  year,  when  the  standard  rate  would 
become  effective.  A  similar  concession  was  made 
in  the  fast  freight  nms.  Instead  of  the  standard  rate 
of  3.63c.  per  mile  applying  at  once,  a  rate  of  3.4c.  was 
made  to  apply  until  January  1,  1911.  A  comparison 
of  the  old  and  new  will  illustrate  the  differences:  — 

Wage  Rates  per  MUe  or  per  Day 


CSMBolServtoe 

Old 
N.Y.C. 
Rates 

Eiwlera 

New 
B.AO. 
Rates 

New 
N.Y.C. 
Rates 

PteCsnt 

Inersase 

over  old 

bario 

CoNDircTOBs: 

Thiougfa  PaaBenger 

1.756c. 

2.75c. 

2.68c.» 

2.40c. 

36.7% 

Subuii>an  PaaBenger 

$3.58 

$4.25 

$4.20 

$4.20 

17.3% 

Through  Fraght 

3.00c. 

3.80c. 

3.63c. 

3.63c. 

21.0e. 

Local  Freight 

3.55c. 

4.06c. 

3.975c. 

3.975c. 

12.0% 

Switchiiig,  day 

$3.30 

$3.80 

$3.70 

$3.70 

12.1% 

Switching,  night 

$3.50 

$4.00 

$3.90 

13.90 

11.4% 

Under  the  new  basis,  to  take  the  illustration  al- 
ready used,  a  conductor  making  18  one-way  trips  per 
month  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  is  paid  $190, 
an  increase  of  $46  per  month  or  32  per  cent. 

The  award  was  dated  May  4th,  and  the  rates  were 
made  retroactive  to  April  1st.  In  making  them  effec- 
tive, the  Lackawanna  attempted  to  apply  to  its  through 

>  Applies  onlj  to  throng  runs  between  New  Yoik  and  Buffalo;  other  through 
nms  of  moie  than  IM  miles  per  oay  take  the  B.  &  O.  rate  of  8.680.  per  mile. 
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runs  the  exception  provided  for  the  Central  in  the  case 
of  its  New  York-Buffalo  crews,  and  thereby  renewed 
the  hostility  of  the  organizations.  They  refused  to 
permit  the  exception  on  the  Lackawanna,  and  on 
appeal  to  the  arbitration  board  they  were  sustained. 
A  passenger  conductor  running  between  Hoboken  and 
Binghamton,  206  miles,  now  receives  $5.62  for  the 
trip  of  five  and  one  half  to  six  and  one  half  hoiurs; 
formerly  he  was  paid  $4.02.  The  increase  per  day 
amounts  to  $1.50  or  37.2  per  cent. 

A  few  da}rs  after  the  publication  of  the  New  York 
Central  award,  its  terms  were  adopted  substantially 
in  effecting  settlements  between  the  managements 
and  employees  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  west 
of  Buffalo,  including  the  Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, and  Big  Four. 

Thus  the  wage  basis  set  by  the  mediators  under 
the  Erdman  Act  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  established 
a  new  high  level  which  was  at  once  adopted  in  toto 
by  the  two  principal  railroads  of  New  England  (now 
under  one  management).  It  has  been  shown  also 
that  the  attempt  of  the  Central,  by  further  arbitra- 
tion, to  get  away  from  the  Baltimore  award,  was  suc- 
cessful only  in  one  important  respect;  and  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  new  award,  the  Baltimore  schedule 
was  forced  upon  the  Lackawanna  and  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  and  finally  upon  the  Central  System  Lines 
west  of  Buffalo. 

There  remained  two  important  roads  in  eastern 
territory  on  which  settlements  had  not  been  effected, — 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Erie.  The  latter  made  an 
earnest  appeal  for  immunity  from  the  high  wage  rates, 
pleading  financial  inability  to  pay  them.  But  the 
insistent  cry  for  standardization  would  not  be  stilled 
by  statistics  showing  the  company's  indigence.    An 
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exception  for  the  Erie  would  have  made  a  trouble- 
some precedent  for  the  labor  leaders  and  the  road 
was  unsuccessful  in  its  plea  for  a  favorable  differential. 
The  leaders  of  the  organisations  did  agree,  however, 
as  a  concession,  to  advance  the  date  on  which  the 
standard  rates  diould  become  effective,  and  thus  per- 
mit the  Erie  to  pay  somewhat  lower  rates  until  Sep- 
tember, 1911. 

On  the  Penni^lvania  Railroad,  the  differences  as- 
sumed a  serious  aspect.  In  some  respects,  working 
conditions  had  been  more  favorable  than  on  ndghbor- 
ing  lines,  and  it  had  so  long  been  the  policy  of  the  road 
to  pay  die  highest  rates  in  its  territory,  that  the  em- 
ployees came  to  r^ard  this  distinction  as  a  right  rather 
than  a  favor.  Therefore,  at  the  outset,  the  men  were 
frank  in  expressing  their  expectation  that  the  advan- 
tage so  long  enjoyed  would  be  continued.  In  other 
words,  the  Pennsylvania  was  expected  to  pay  higher 
rates  than  the  Bidtimore  &  Ohio  and  the  other  roads 
which  had  adopted  its  basis.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  employees  individually  were  in  sympathy  with 
their  leaders  in  their  attitude  on  this  particular  point. 
They  did  vote  individually  to  support  their  organiza- 
tion officers  if  a  strike  was  considered  advisable,  but 
before  such  an  extreme  measure  became  necessary, 
an  agreement  was  reached  under  which  the  New  York 
Central  award  would  apply,  except  where  Pennsylvania 
rates  were  then  higher,  in  which  case  the  existing  rates 
would  not  be  reduced.  The  settlement  of  this  diffi- 
culty practically  completed  the  work  of  standardization 
in  the  eastern  territory. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  standardiza- 
tion movement,  attention  will  now  be  directed  to  some 
of  its  influences.  Its  underlying  principle  is  to  insure 
that  a  workman  on  one  dividion  will  receive  as  much 
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for  his  skill  and  services  as  any  other  workman  per- 
forming similar  service,  whether  it  be  in  the  same 
locality,  or  on  another  division  or  road.  The  trend  of 
standardization  is  always  upward,  never  downward, 
the  low  level  men  being  lifted  to  the  higher  plane. 
The  weakness  of  the  recent  movement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  scope  included  only  the  ratea  of  pay.  No  ac- 
count was  taken  of  differences  in  phjrsical  and  traffic 
conditions  and  little  regard  for  differences  in  localities. 
The  rate  per  mile  is  the  same,  whether  it  be  made  on 
a  single  track,  mountainous  branch  line  or  on  a  level, 
four-track  road,  where  it  is  possible  to  run  100  miles 
in  very  much  less  time  that  on  a  single  track.  Again, 
the  rate  per  day  in  suburban  or  short-run  passenger 
service  is  the  same  whether  the  man  makes  several 
round  trips  which  keep  him  on  duty  most  of  the  time, 
or  when  very  small  mileage  is  made  and  the  man  is 
o£f  duty  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  For  example, 
the  tram  crews  on  the  short  branch  lines  have  always 
been  paid  less  than  the  men  in  main  line  suburban 
service.  Branch  line  service  is  not  so  exacting;  there 
is  less  responsibility,  particularly  on  short  branches 
with  but  one  engine  and  crew.  The  hours  are  more 
regular  and  usually  there  are  long  lay-over  periods 
between  trips  in  which  the  crew  is  not  required  to  do 
any  work.  It  is  possible,  in  most  cases,  for  the  men 
to  take  all  their  meals  at  home  and  to  live  a  regular 
home  life,  particularly  when  employed  near  localities 
where  rents  and  other  living  expenses  are  low.  These 
advantages  have  been  sufficient  to  make  branch  runs 
attractive,  even  at  lower  wages.  On  one  of  the  roads 
a  branch  line  conductor,  prior  to  the  recent  changes 
was  paid  $3.25  per  day;  a  conductor  on  the  main  line 
in  suburban  service  was  paid  $3.84.  The  arbitration 
award  has  placed  them  on  a  parity  and  both  receive 
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$4.20  per  day.  The  main  line  man,  performing  more 
work  and  harder  work  for  his  $4.20  than  the  man  on 
the  branch,  is  paid  the  same  sum. 

Another  instance  of  inequality  is  in  the  relation 
between  road  freight  rates  and  yard  switching  rates. 
A  freight  train  brakeman  receives  $2.42  for  100  miles 
or  less  if  made  in  10  hours  or  less.  His  runs  are  usually 
so  arranged  that  he  makes  a  trip  out  of  his  home  ter- 
minal one  day  and  returns  the  next  day,  thus  neces- 
sitating his  taking  rest  at  the  opposite  terminal,  where 
he  must  rent  a  room  or  otherwise  arrange  for  a  resting 
place  and  meals,  with  the  consequent  expense.  In  slow 
freight  service  there  is  no  regularity  to  his  hoiurs  — 
the  crews  are  in  a  ^^  belt "  and  are  run  ^'  first  in,  first 
out"  according  to  the  demands  of  the  service.  He 
is  therefore  unable  to  have  regular  home  life  or  to 
make  social  engagements.  In  contrast  with  these 
working  conditions,  the  yard  brakeman  or  switchman 
has  regular  hours.  If  he  lives  near  the  yard  he  can 
have  all  his  meals  at  home,  has  no  road  expenses, 
can  sustain  normal  home  life  and  work  under  condi- 
tions which  are  more  attractive  than  road  freight  work. 
Yet  he  receives  $3.40  for  10  hours  of  day  service, 
and  $3.60  for  the  same  number  of  hours  at  night, 
an  average  of  $1.08  more  per  day  than  the  road  brake- 
man.  To  be  sure,  the  work  of  the  switchman  is  hard 
and  dangerous;  a  large  proportion  of  injuries  to  em- 
ployees occurs  in  yard  service.  But  road  freight  work 
is  also  hazardous,  particularly  on  mountain  grades 
where  the  brakemen  must  ride  out  on  top  of  the  train. 
The  difference  in  risk  and  work  in  yard  service,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  nearly  offset  by  work  which  entails 
less  responsibility  and  regularity  of  hours  which  per- 
mits a  more  normal  home  life.  Undoubtedly  yard 
brakemen  should  get  slightly  higher  wages,  but  an 
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increase  of  45  per  cent  over  the  road  rate  is  hardly 
reasonable. 

A  freight  conductor  is  paid  $3.63  for  100  miles  or  10 
hours.    A  freight  brakeman's  rate  is  $2.42,  or  67  per 
cent  of  the  conductor's  rate.    In  yard  service,  the  day 
conductor  is  paid  $3.70  and  the  day  brakeman  $3.40 
or  92  per  cent  of  the  conductor's  wages.    The  brake- 
man  in  yard  service  is  paid  45  per  cent  more  than 
the  same  man  in  road  service;   the  yard  conductor 
has  only  4.7  per  cent  more  than  the  freight  conductor. 
The  road  brakeman  receives  only  67  per  cent  of  the 
conductor's  rate;    in  yard   service    the  brakeman's 
pay  is  92  per  cent  of  the  conductor's  wage.    The  dif- 
ferences in  work  and  hazard  require  some  distinction 
in  pay  but  none  so  great.    Again:  The  pay  of  a  yard 
engineer  on  one  of  the  New  England  roads  before  the 
recent  increases  was  $3.84  per  day;   the  night  yard 
brakeman's  was  paid  $2.60,  or  65  per  cent  of  the  en- 
gineer's rate.    Now  the  engineer  is  paid  $4.11  and  the 
night  yard  brakeman  $3.60  or  88  per  cent  of  the  en- 
gineer's wages.    The  discrimination  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  engineer's  pay  was  increased  but  7  per  cent, 
while  the  brakeman,  through  the  process  of  "  stan- 
dardization," was  awarded  an  increase  of  44  per  cent. 
There  has  heretofore  been  some  equality  between 
the  rates  paid  to  the  firemen  and  brakemen  in  yard 
service.    Now  the  yard  brakeman  receives  $1.25  per 
day  more  than  the  fireman.    The  negotiations  between 
the  companies  and  the  engineers  and  firemen  were 
completed  or  were  well  imder  way  before  the  Balti- 
more A  Ohio  award  was  handed  down  and  was  forced 
upon  the  other  roads.    Consequently,  the  disturbance 
of  ratios  of  long  standing  has  caused  some  disaffection 
on  the  part  of  the  engine  crews,  who  acted  indepen- 
dently and  were  not  a  part  of  the  standardization 
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program.  They  have  no  fault  to  find  with  their 
own  rates  of  pay,  but  feel  that  the  conductors  and 
trainmen  are  receiving  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
the  wage  increases. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  the  men  them- 
selves regard  the  inequalities  between  road  and  yard 
service.  A  satisfactory  reason  for  their  apparent 
indifference  does  not  suggest  itself  unless  it  is  that 
the  greater  fascination  of  train  service  makes  up  for 
the  smaller  wages.  The  romantic  features  of  life  on 
the  road  appeal  particularly  to  the  ^'  green  "  men, 
and  if  they  elect  road  service  when  they  b^in,  they 
must  stay  in  road  service  if  they  would  retain  their 
seniority  rights.  Probably,  too,  the  younger  men 
do  not  appreciate  as  fully  as  the  experienced  and  mar- 
ried men,  the  advantages  of  regular  hours  and  home 
life. 

It  has  abeady  been  noted  that  an  actual  dis- 
crimination between  men  of  the  same  class  residts 
from  the  abolition  of  the  different  mileage  rates  for 
divisions  of  different  physical  and  traffic  characteris- 
tics. The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  award  of  3.63c.  for  con- 
ductors and  2.42c.  for  brakemen  has  been  applied 
uniformly  in  freight  service  by  all  railroads  in  the  east- 
em  territory,  where  formerly  the  rate  was  scaled  to 
meet  local  conditions  and  insure  reasonable  wages. 
A  typical  case  on  the  Lackawanna  system  will  illus- 
trate the  point.  When  first  the  mileage  basis  for 
paying  train  crews  was  adopted,  the  Buffalo  division 
freight  men,  operating  over  a  practically  level  road, 
were  paid  a  slightly  lower  rate  per  mile  than  the  freight 
men  on  the  Scranton  division,  which  aboimded  in 
grades  and  curves.  By  reason  of  physical  advantages, 
the  Buffalo  division  men  made  their  mileage  in  less 
time,  made  it  easier,  and  earned  more  money  per  month 
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than  the  Scranton  division  crews,  notwithstanding 
the  higher  mileage  rate  on  the  mountainous  division. 
The  new  basis  has  now  levelled  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  divisions,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Scranton  division.  The  Buffalo  men  will  make  no 
complaint  but  the  Scranton  men  will  surely  feel  ag- 
grieved because  of  the  loss  of  the  premium  of  long 
standing.  A  Buffalo  conductor  now  earns  from  70 
to  80  cents  per  hour;  the  Scranton  division  conductor, 
from  52  to  60  cents. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  standardiza- 
tion of  the  rate  per  mile  has  not  only  not  eliminated 
discrimination  but  has  actually  created  new  inequali- 
ties. The  cases  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
their  nature  and  seriousness. 

We  shall  now  consider  briefly  the  effect  which  the 
arbitration  proceedings  and  the  extensive  wage  in- 
creases have  had  and  may  yet  have  on  the  relations 
between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  employees 
in  train  service. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1910,  railroad  mana- 
gers were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  rabing  freight 
rates  as  well  as  with  the  necessity  of  paying  higher 
wages.  If  the  situation  had  not  been  complicated 
by  the  freight  rate  question,  it  is  probable  that  the 
railroads  would  have  offered  a  more  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  demands  of  the  employees  and  might 
have  prevented  some  of  the  imreasonably  high  wage 
rates  which  are  causing  such  a  heavy  increase  in  operat- 
ing expenses.  But  when  the  negotiations  reached 
a  point  where  it  plainly  meant  arbitration  or  strike, 
the  railroads  chose  the  more  peaceful  alternative. 
A  strike,  undoubtedly,  would  have  added  to  the  popular 
distrust  of  railroads  and  placed  greater  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  freight 
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rate  situation.  Possibly,  too,  the  personnel  of  the 
arbitration  boards  may  have  suggested  that  if  Federal 
instrumentality  were  responsible  for  materially  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  railroad  operation  by  awarding 
higher  wages,  then  Federal  approval  might  not  be 
withheld  when  the  rate  increases  came  up  for  review. 
The  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  award  was  framed  by  Chairman 
Enapp  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Commissioner  Neill  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor;  on  the 
New  York  Central  arbitration  board,  the  senior  member 
was  Commissioner  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  weight 
will  be  given  by  the  Commission  to  the  relation  of 
railroad  wages  to  freight  rates  but  there  is  an  impres- 
sion in  railroad  circles  that  since  the  awards  in  the 
wage  disputes  have,  in  a  sense,  the  stamp  of  govern- 
mental approval,  it  would  be  inconsistent  on  one  hand 
to  force  upon  the  railroads  a  wage  scale  higher  than 
they  could  afford  to  give  voluntarily  and  on  the  other 
hand  deny  the  railroads  the  one  ready  means  of  meeting 
the  increased  expense. 

Confirming  this  impressicm,  the  committeemen  re- 
presenting the  employees  frequently  expressed  the 
opinion,  while  arbitration  was  in  progress,  that  the 
increase  in  the  pay  roll  expense  would  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  greater  revenue  from  the  advanced 
freight  rates.  From  the  frequency  and  apparent 
sincerity  of  the  statement,  the  conclusion  is  natural 
that  it  was  inspired  by  the  grand  oflBicers  of  the  or- 
ganizations. If  this  opinion  is  correct,  then  they  too 
felt  that  there  woidd  be  no  hitch  in  the  freight  rate 
program.  But  the  injunction  restraining  the  west- 
em  roads  from  increasing  their  rates,  the  subsequent 
agreement  between  President  Taft  and  the  railroads 
under  which  the  tariffs  were  withdrawn,  and  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  amended  Interstate  Commerce  law,  have 
made  it  impossible,  as  yet,  for  the  railroads  to  recoup 
themselves  in  the  manner  intended.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  the  railroads  on  accomit  of  the  setback  to 
the  plan  for  advancing  the  rates  has  had  the  effect 
of  aligning  the  railroads  workers  on  the  side  of  the 
companies  in  deprecating  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  this  sentiment,  the 
org^mizations  arranged  a  mass  meeting  in  New  York, 
September  24th,  which  was  attended  by  upwards 
of  3000  railroad  men,  and  in  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  pledging  their 

"  collective  and  individual  efforts  against  those  who  are  sdfishly 
and  otherwise  antagonistic  to  the  interests  from  which  we  derive 
our  livelihood"  and  ''eamestiv  requesting  the  Interstate  Ckun- 
merce  Commission  to  consider  tne  proposed  increases  in  the  trans- 
portation rates  of  our  employers  in  a  broad-minded  manner,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  general  knowledge  of  railway  condi- 
tions as  they  exist;  that  technicalities  and  mipractical  theories 
8lK>uld  not  be  allowed  to  over-ride  wdl  known  facts;  and  that 
such  disposition  may  be  made  of  the  matter  as  will  foster  and 
encourage  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  the  welfare  of  the  rank  and 
file  and  maintenance  of  standards  best  calculated  to  enhance  the 
devdopment  of  the  properties.'' 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Congressmen, 
and  Senators  have  been  deluged  with  petitions  from 
railroad  employees  praying  that  the  railroads  be  given 
some  relief  from  further  regulation  and  restriction 
and  allowed  to  advance  their  freight  rates.  The  rail- 
road brotherhoods,  as  such,  rarely  permit  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  any  action  which  has  a  political  aspect; 
but  in  the  effort  to  induce  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
freight  rate  increases,  the  brotherhoods  and  their 
individual  members  have  been  active  allies  of  their 
employers.    This  alliance  is  justified  by  the  organiza- 
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tion  leaders  on  two  grounds;  first,  because  the  pros- 
perity of  railroad  workers  depends  primarily  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  raiboads  and  the  further  prosperity 
of  the  railroads  demands  a  greater  revenue  per  unit 
of  service  rendered;  and,  second,  since  generous  wage 
increases  were  granted  either  by  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings or  voluntarily,  and  on  the  assumption  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  advance  freight  rates  at  once, 
the  organnsations,  to  show  good  faith,  should  do  all 
in  their  power  to  influence  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  act  favorably. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  another  viewpoint, 
the  normal  gap  between  the  railroad  management 
and  their  men  has  been  widened  by  the  results  of  re- 
cent arbitration.  Heretofore,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
the  renewal  of  wage  agreements  has  been  a  matter 
of  adjustment  between  the  managements  and  local 
committees  representing  the  men,  in  which  mutual 
concessions  were  common.  The  greater  proportion 
of  the  settlements  were  effected  without  recourse  on 
the  part  of  employees  to  the  grand  officers  of  their 
brotherhoods.  Only  in  rare  cases  has  it  been  necessary 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  outside  influence  or  to  submit 
the  differences  to  arbitration.  It  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  this  policy  of  local  adjustment  will  be  the  rule 
hereafter.  The  success  of  ihe  standardization  move- 
ment, engineered  entirely  by  the  national  leaders  of 
the  organization,  undoubtedly  marks  the  passing  of 
the  local  committee  as  a  power  in  settling  wage  rates. 
It  is  reasonable  to  prophesy  that  nearly  all  future 
negotiations  of  this  character  will  be  conducted  by 
the  grand  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  or  their  deputies. 
The  outlook  in  this  respect  naturally  is  distasteful 
to  the  railroad  official,  who  resents  outside  inter- 
ference, and  who  conscientiously  feels  that  the  best 
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interests  of  the  road  and  its  men  lie  in  handling  such 
matters  locally  between  the  company  and  its  men  as 
employees,  not  as  labor  unions.  On  some  of  the  east- 
em  roads,  it  had  never  been  necessary  to  call  in  a  union 
official.  But  in  the  light  of  precedents  established 
this  year,  and  the  success  of  the  organisations,  rail- 
roads managers  are  facing  changed  conditions  which 
are  forcing  the  personal  element  in  the  relations  with 
employees  to  the  background. 

William  J.  Cunningham. 
Habtabd  UNXTBBsrrr. 
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THE  DUN-<}IBSON  INDEX  NUMBER 

In  the  August  issue  of  this  Joubnal,  Profeasor  J« 
Pease  Norton  called  attention  to  ''  a  revised  index  number 
for  measuring  the  rise  in  prices''  which  Thomas  Gibson 
has  recently  begun  to  publish  in  continuation  of  the  sus- 
pended Dun  Index.  A  critical  examination  of  the  merits 
of  this  new  series  may  be  serviceable  to  economists. 


"For  a  great  many  years,"  as  Professor  Norton  says, 
"  the  Dun  index  numbers  had  the  approval  of  the  business 
worid.''  What  is  more  siU7)ri6ing,  they  won  the  sanction  of 
the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  for  some  time  were 
regularly  re-published  in  its  official  documents,  including 
the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  they  merited  this  popular  approval  and  this 
official  recognition  is  highly  questionable.  No  one  knows 
what  value  to  set  upon  the  Dun  series,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  compiler  never  disclosed  what  data  he  used.  Dun's 
Review  stated  regularly  that  350  commodities  were  in- 
cluded, and  that  the  price  of  each  was  '^  multiplied  by  the 
quantity  annually  consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  ascertained  by  statistical  records."  But,  for 
lack  of  space,  the  Review  never  printed  the  list  of  articles, 
never  stated  the  sources  from  which  quotations  were  taken, 
and  never  explained  how  **  the  quantity  annually  consumed 
by  each  inhabitant"  was  estimated.  Hence  the  results 
had  to  be  accepted  on  faith.  Their  vogue  was  due  to 
"  prestige  value." 

But  no  mystery  veiled  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 

Dun  series.    Unlike  most  other  index  numbers,  it  was  not 

m 
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an  average  of  relative  prices,  but  a  sum  of  actual  prices  in 
dollars  and  cents.  It  professed  to  show  ''the  cost  of  a 
year's  supplies  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life''  for  a  single 
person.^  Dun's  Review  soberly  explained  that,  ''While 
these  figures  can  not  be  considered  exact,  the  approxima- 
tion is  sufficiently  close  to  attain  the  desired  result,  and 
the  ratio  being  constant  the  comparison  with  different 
jiates  bIwwb  to  a  cent  the  rise  or  fall  in  cost  of  living.^^  * 

This  pretence  of  showing  accurately  changes  in  cost  of 
living  was  a  curious  blunder;  for  the  quotations  used  in 
constructing  Dun's  series  were  taken  from  wholesale  mar- 
kets. That  changes  in  prices  at  wholesale  differ  materially 
from  changes  in  prices  at  retail  is  well  known.  The  best 
available  evidence  concerning  the  nature  and  degree  of  this 
difference  is  given  by  a  table  showing  the  average  relative 
prices  of  the  25  foods  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  pub- 
lishes both  wholesale  and  retail  quotations.*  According 
to  this  table,  changes  in  wholesale  prices  usually  indicate 

TABLE  I 

RsLATEYB  Prices  of  25  Foods  at  WhoxiBsalb  and  Rbtail 
Arithmetic  Means.    Average  prioes  1890-09  «  100 

AtWhol6«ae     AtBetatt  At  WholMiae     At  Retell 

1800  109  102  1899  96  99 

1891  113  104  1900  101  101 


1892 

105 

102 

1901 

104 

105 

1893 

115 

105 

1902 

113 

110 

1894 

103 

100 

1903 

107 

110 

1895 

96 

98 

1904 

106 

110 

1896 

84 

95 

1905 

107 

111 

1897 

86 

96 

1906 

113 

114 

93  98  1907  117  119 

>  Heooe  the  praotloe  of  mvltlplylnc  the  piloe  of  eMh  arttole  bj  the 


•  Don't  RflfTlew,  Sfl|>l«iiiber  7,  1901.  Quoted  In  Bulletin  of  the  DepertOMttt  of 
Lebor,  liMnh,  1002,  p.  211.  Italke  mine.  "  The  ntto  beinc  eooatent."  pnUblsr 
nitn  to  the  lyaCem  of  weishtlnc  whleh  It  explained  below. 

I  The  eommodltlM  Induded  nie:  epplee-evaponted;  beene;  beef-fieah;  beef- 
■dt;  bieed-vheet;  butter;  eheeee;  coffee;  eom  meal;  ena;  fiah-ealt;  llouiHrrheat; 
laid;  milk;  molaam;  mutton;  poik-baeon;  porkHlty  or  pidded;  poiMiam;  pote- 
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the  direction  in  which  retail  prices  are  moving.  But  they 
cannot  be  trusted  even  so  far,  since  the  fluctuations  of 
1902-04  present  an  exception  to  the  rule.  As  an  index 
of  degree  of  change  in  cost  of  living,  on  the  contrary,  the 
wholesale  figures  are  altogether  untrustworthy.  The  aver- 
age variation  from  one  year  to  the  next  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  for  the  wholesale  series  in  the  table  as  for  the  retail 
series  —  5.9  points  against  2.4.  It  follows  that  the  Dun 
index  number  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be  —  an  accurate 
measure  of  changes  in  cost  of  living. 

Whatever  merits  the  Dun  series  possesses,  then,  must 
be  merits  as  an  index  of  changes  in  wholesale  prices.  But 
if  so  much  be  granted,  the  advantages  of  Dun's  system  of 
weighting  are  open  to  question.  The  weights  employed 
are  food  50%,  clothing  18%,  and  minerals  and  miscellan- 
eous goods  each  16%.  Professor  Norton  regards  this 
scheme  of  weights  as  worthy  of  continuation,  because 
American  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $700  have 
been  found  to  make  47%  of  their  expenditure  upon  food, 
14%  upon  clothing,  and  39%  upon  other  things.  No 
doubt,  weights  derived  from  family  budgets  are  the  best 
for  use  in  tables  of  retail  prices  which  show  changes  in  cost 
of  living.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  proportions  of  family 
expenditure  are  the  best  guage  of  the  relative  importance 
of  commodities  in  wholesale  trade.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
measure  of  absurdity  in  applying  such  weights  to  groups 
of  commodities  like  pig  iron,  lime,  fertilizers,  lead,  hides, 
and  brick,  which  do  not  enter  into  family  budgets.^  Con- 
sumers' goods  made  from  these  materials  might  logically 
be  weighed  in  this  manner;  but  not  the  materials  them- 
selves. 

low;  pnmM;  rtoo;  •ociw;  Im;  Ttnesur.  To  make  the  oompartion  u  fair  u  poadble, 
I  hftTO  OMd  the  loUil  prloM  for  the  North  Atbntlo  StotM  when  the  wholeeiae  mailwt 
li  New  Toik,  end  for  the  North  Centnl  SUtee  when  the  wholeeele  ntnrket  U  Chloeio. 
The  Bnremi  of  Lebor*e  eomperleon  between  the  reUttve  prioee  of  90  f oode  at  retail 
■nd  «4  f oode  at  wholoNle  to  ka  trustworthy  than  the  present  table.  Nevertheleaa 
It  yldde  eobataatlalljr  rimllar  rewilta.  See  Bulletin  of  the  Bnteau  of  Labor,  Julj. 
1906,  pp.  106-7. 

i  These  artleies  are  among  the  few  definitely  known  to  be  Included  In  Dun's  list. 
BseSlattetlealAbetraet  of  the  United  States,  1007.  p.  600,  note. 
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As  the  vogue  of  the  Dun  Index  grew,  the  compiler  became 
more  ambitious  and  began  to  extend  his  figures  backward, 
until  finally  he  made  an  unbroken  series  for  every  year 
since  1860.  Any  one  who  has  dealt  with  American  price 
quotations  must  wonder  enviously  where  this  bold  statisti- 
cian found  trustworthy  records  of  prices  and  consumption 
for  his  350  commodities  over  this  long  period  of  time.  If 
he  really  had  the  data,  he  wronged  all  students  of  the  sub- 
ject by  not  publishing  them,  or  at  least  indicating  his  sources. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  forced  by  scantiness  of  quota- 
tions to  work  with  fewer  commodities,  or  to  make  substitu- 
tions as  he  went  further  back,  then  he  tacitly  compromised 
the  integrity  of  his  series.  Not  until  the  substantial  con- 
tinuity of  the  quotations  used  has  been  guaranteed  by  a 
frank  statement  can  confidence  be  felt  in  the  comparability 
of  the  figures  for  different  years  and  decades. 

At  best,  then,  Dun's  index  number  shows  the  fluctuations 
in  wholesale  prices  of  an  unknown  and  presumably  changing 
list  of  commodities,  weighted  by  per  capita  consumption, 
ascertained  no  one  knows  how.  -Whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  attempt  a  continuation  of  this  dubious  series  after 
Dun's  Review  dropped  it  is  doubtful.  For,  however  perfect 
the  continuation,  comparisons  between  the  new  figures  and 
the  old  must  always  be  attended  by  the  uncertainty  which 
clouds  the  title  of  the  latter* 


II 

But  is  the  Gibson  Index  really  a  continuation  of  the  Dun 
series? 

Two  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  method 
of  computation.  First,  the  number  of  commodities  included 
has  been  reduced  from  350  to  50,  and  the  latter  list  has 
been  published.  Second,  the  character  of  the  series  has 
been  changed  from  a  sum  of  wholesale  prices  of  a  year's, 
supplies  of  necessaries  for  one  person  in  dollars  and  cents 
to  an  average  of  relative  prices.  These  relative  prices  are 
taken  ready-made  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  are  based 
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upon  average  actual  prices  in  the  decade  1890-00.  To 
graft  these  relative  prices  upon  the  Dun  series,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  multiply  them  by  0.843.  This  figure  represents 
the  average  of  the  Dun  numbers  for  1800-00,  corresponding 
to  an  average  of  1.000  foi  the  same  period  in  the  series 
borrowed  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor.^ 

Aside  from  this  multiplication  by  0.843,  Professor  Nor- 
ton's case  for  treating  the  new  average  of  50  relative  prices 
as  a  continuation  of  the  old  sum  of  350  actual  prices  rests 
upon  the  use  of  what  he  treats  as  identical  weights.  Dun's 
plan  of  multiplying  the  price  of  each  commodity  by  its 
per  capita  consumption  is  given  up,  and  the  pretence  that 
the  results  measure  changes  in  cost  of  living  is  all  but  dropped. 
The  continuity  of  weights  consists  simply  in  making  the 
group  of  foods  as  a  whole  coimt  for  50%  of  the  total,  and 
the  groups  of  textiles,  minerals,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
count  for  18%,  16%,  and  16%  respectively.  To  show 
that  this  method  of  manipulating  relative  prices  drawn 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  does  actually  produce  results 
nearly  identical  with  Dun's  index  number,  Ih*of  essor  Norton 
compares  the  new  Gibson  and  the  old  Dun  figures  for  four 
dates,  the  year  1896,  and  the  months  January,  February, 
and  March,  1907  —  and  finds  that  the  average  differences 
do  not  exceed  one  point. 

Such  close  agreement  is  surprising.  For  past  experience 
in  dealing  with  index  hmnbo^  has  established  the  belief 
that  systems  of  weighting  exercise  less  influence  upon  the 
results  than  the  number  and  character  of  the  series  to  which 
the  weights  are  applied.*  That  a  partial  similarity  of 
weights  should  have  power  to  make  an  average  of  50  relative 
prices  come  out  as  a  rule  within  one  point  of  a  sum  of  350 
actual  prices  seems  improbable.  I  have,  therefore,  com- 
puted the  Gibson  index  number  on  the  plan  explained  by 

i  Of  eooiM  thlt  ■horl  nMthod  of  tnaipodnc  reUtlve  |»itoM  to  %  imw  bMli  doM 
■ot  yldd  ■tilotljr  MoniBt*  nMha.    But  to  rMomirato  tbe  relathr*  l»itoM  of  fiO  oom* 
I  on  the  bMli.  vrcnci  Mtoal  |»itoM  In  180Q-W  ■  84.3,  would  have  lnTolY«d 


>  Ooapwe  A.  L.  Bowlej.  Stonwnti  of  StntlHiM,  M  edition,  p.  04. 
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Professor  Norton  for  all  the  years  covered  both  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  data  and  by  Dun's  series.  Table  11 
presents  the  results.^ 

TABLE  II 

COMPABISON  BBTWBBN  THB  GiBSON  AND  DUN  InDSX  NuMBEBS 

1890-1906 


Dun  DiffertiMW 

1890  96.0       91.6       +4.4 

1891  96.9       96.1       +0.8 

1892  89.1       90.0       -0.9 


89.2  90.6  -1.4 

1894  79.4  83.3  -3.9 

1895  78.8  81.5  -2.7 

1896  72.3 »  74.3  -2.0 

1897  74.9  72.5  +2.4 

1898  80.1  77.8  +2.3 


86.3  85.2  +1.1 

1900  92.9  91.4  +1.5 

1901  91.4  91.5  -0.1 

1902  97.8  101.9  -4.1 

1903  96.3  99.5  -3.2 

1904  97.8  97.2  +0.6 

1905  98.8  98.3  +0.5 

1906  102.7  105.2  -2.5 

Li  the  17  years  covered  by  this  table,  Gibson's  and  Dun's 
index  numbers  disagree  three  times  about  the  direction 
in  which  prices  were  trending.  In  1896-07  the  Gibson 
figures  rise  while  the  Dun  figures  fall;  in  190(H)1  the  Gibson 
figures  fall  while  the  Dun  figures  rise;  in  1903-04  the  Gibson 
figures  again  rise  while  the  Dun  figures  fall.  The  difference 
between  the  two  series  is  less  than  one  point  in  five  years, 
between  one  and  two  points  in  three  years,  between  two 
and  three  points  in  five  years,  between  three  and  four  points 
in  two  years,  and  over  four  points  in  two  years.    In  eight 

^  To  make  rare  that  I  waa  nalnc  the  aame  aerlaa  aa  Profeaaor  Norton,  I  eheoked 
my  bat  by  the  relattve  prloea  for  January,  1907,  whieh  he  publlahea.  One  diaerapaney 
appeared.  Profeaaor  Norton  enten  the  relative  pvlee  for  **  Wool,  Ohio,  Una  fleeee  '* 
aa  125.  1 ;  the  Bulletin  glvea  137.1.  But  Profeaeor  Norkm'a  footing  for  teztilea  Indl- 
oatea  that  the  dlaorepaney  la  merely  a  misprint. 

>  Ify  result  for  this  year  differs  by  0.1  from  Profeasor's  Norton'a  —  73.2. 
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years  the  Gibson  iSgures  exceed  the  Dun,  in  nine  years  the 
Dun  figures  exceed  the  Gibson.  One  series  makes  1896| 
the  other  1897  the  year  of  lowest  prices.  The  sum  of  the 
difiFerences  is  34.4  points,  a  trifle  more  than  two  points  on 
the  average,  or  twice  the  difiFerence  found  by  Professor 
Norton.* 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  an  average  difference  of  little 
more  than  two  points  between  two  series  of  index  numbers 
justifies  a  statistician  in  regarding  one  series  as  a  continuation 
of  the  other,  I  may  point  out  that  the  Gibson  Index  differs 
less  from  two  series  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
related than  from  the  series  which  it  is  supposed  to  continue. 
Both  of  these  series  come  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  Since 
the  Gibson  figures  were  shifted  from  the  Bureau's  basis  of 
average  actual  prices  in  1890-99  to  the  Dun  basis  through 
multiplication  by  0.843,  they  can  be  shifted  back  again 
through  division  by  that  same  number.  Then  comparison 
is  feasible.  One  of  the  series  in  the  next  table  shows  the 
Bureau's  own  figures  for  "  all  commodities  "  —  about  250 
in  number.  The  other  is  made  from  the  Bureau's  relative 
prices  by  using  only  the  averages  of  groups  of  closely  related 
goods  —  like  different  kinds  of  cotton  sheetings,  shingles, 
window  glass,  etc.*  This  improvement  reduces  the  number 
of  series  entering  into  the  grand  average  from  250  to  145. 

1  A  minor  oansa  of  dlffemMe  which  Profaaior  Norton  doM  not  mention.  It  thai  the 
Dun  ficons  whksh  he  nees  refer  to  prioee  on  July  let  of  eaeh  year,  whereM  the  Gibeon 
figaree  whleh  he  pobllahea  u  n  eontlnnatton  for  1007-00  repreeent  nTerace  pileea  for 
ereiy  month  In  the  year.  I  hare  had  to  follow  hie  example  in  oelnc  annual  averatee 
in  the  eompacleon  with  Dun,  ainoe  the  Bureau  of  Labor  haa  not  pubUehed  monthly 
reiatlTe  pileee  by  alngle  oommoditiee  for  yeare  before  1002. 

*  The  groupe  for  whieh  I  have  uaed  averacee  are  aa  foOowe:  eattle,  hoie,  sheep,  beef, 
bread,  eraekara,  bread-loaf,  butter,  flah,  floui^wheat,  meal-com,  poik,  eugar,  blankete, 
boote  and  ahoee,  eaipete,  eotton  flannels,  eotton  yams,  drlOinge,  ginghams,  leather, 
oveieoatlngs,  sheetings,  shirtings,  silk,  underwear,  women's  dress  goods,  worsted 
yams,  wool,  eoal-anthraeite,  eoal-bituminous,  petroleum-refined,  bar  lion,  nalle,  pig 
iron,  toob,  bullden'  hardware,  oak,  pine-white,  plate  glass,  shini^es,  window  i^s, 
eartheD-ware,  furniture,  glassware,  table  eutlery,  wooden  ware,  paper,  tobaeoo. 

The  purpoee  is  to  get  a  simple  arithmetic  mean,  which  is  the  resultant  of  as  many 
Ind^endent  price-faotors  aa  poeslble.  It  might  be  desirable  to  go  even  further,  and 
use  but  one  aveiage  eerles  eaeh  to  represent  all  cotton  and  all  woolen  textiles.  Aa 
the  next  table  ehows,  the  new  figures  are  eomewhat  more  sensttlre  than  the  old,  but 
the  differeneee  aie  slight. 
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TABLE  III 

COMPABISON    BBTWBBN    THB    G1B8ON    AMD    THB    BUBSAU    OP    LaBOB 

Ikdkz  Numbbbb 
Buraan  of  Labor  DiffaraBWi 


-4-0.848 

80OnriM 

145  8W1M 

80OnriM 

145wita 

1800 

113.0 

112.0 

114.1 

+1.0 

-0.2 

1801 

114.0 

111.7 

112.7 

+3.2 

+2.2 

1802 

105.7 

106.1 

106.1 

-0.4 

-0.4 

1808 

105.8 

105.6 

105.0 

+0.2 

+0.8 

1804 

04.2 

06.1 

05.6 

-1.0 

-1.4 

1805 

03.5 

03.6 

02.8 

-0.1 

+0.7 

1806 

85.8 

00.4 

88.8 

-4.6 

-3.0 

1807 

88.8 

80.7 

88.7 

-0.0 

+0.1 

1808 

05.0 

03.4 

03.5 

+1.6 

+1.5 

1800 

102.4 

101.7 

102.5 

+0.7 

-0.1 

1000 

110.2 

110.5 

111.3 

-0.3 

-U 

1001 

108.4 

108.5 

100.6 

-0.1 

-1.2 

1002 

116.0 

112.0 

113.7 

+3.1 

+2.3 

1003 

114.2 

113.6 

113.8 

+0.6 

+0.4 

1004 

116.0 

113.0 

113.0 

+3.0 

+2.1 

1006 

117.2 

115.0 

115.8 

+1.3 

+1.4 

1006 

121.8 

122.5 

122.3 

-0.7 

-0.5 

The  differences  shown  by  this  table  between  the  Gibson 
and  Bureau  of  Labor  iSgures  are  distinctly  smaUer  than 
those  shown  by  Table  II  between  the  Gibson  and  Dun 
figures.  The  sums  of  the  differences  are  23.7  points  for  the 
Bureau's  own  series,  and  19.4  points  for  the  revised  series. 
The  latter  sum  is  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  34.4 
points  by  which  Gibson's  Index  differs  from  Dun's.^ 

Comparison  may  be  made  also  with  Bradstreet's  Index. 
This  series  is  described  as  showing  ''  the  totals  of  the  prices 
per  pound  of  96  articles/'  on  the  first  day  of  each  quarter 
from  1892  to  1898,  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  from 
1899  to  date.  The  averages  by  years  for  1892  to  1906,  as 
computed  by  the  compilers,  are  shown  in  the  first  column 
of  the  next  table.*    A  process  analogous  to  that  applied 

i  Had  the  tnaipodnc  baen  done  bj  redue&g  the  BureMi  of  Labor  nriM  to  the 
lower  lord  of  the  Qlb«»  MrtM.  UMtaad  ralilni  the  Uttor  to  the  bishar  tovcl  of  tbo 
I's  MilM»  tbe  dlffoTBiioM  would  bftTo  boon  i 


•  Bimdrtraots,  Ant.  18, 1910.  p.  AM. 
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by  Professor  Norton  in  shifting  the  Bureau  of  Labor  series 
to  Dun's  basis  for  1890-69,  may  be  applied  in  shifting  the 
Bradstreet  series  approximately  to  Gibson's  basis  for  1892- 
99.  The  sum  of  the  figures  for  189^99  is  650.1  in  Gibson's 
Index,  and  54.23  in  Bradstreet's.  The  first  sum  divided 
by  the  second  gives  11.987.  The  second  colunm  of  the 
taUe  shows  Bradstreet's  series  multiplied  by  that  number. 
The  last  two  columns  show  how  much  both  these  revised 
Bradstreet  and  the  Dun  figures  differ  from  the  Gibson 
figures.  It  turns  out  once  more  that  the  new  series  agrees 
better  with  a  supposedly  unrelated  index  niunber  than  with 
that  which  it  purports  to  continue. 


TABLE  IV 

Comparison  bbtwbbn  thx 

Gibson  and  thb  Bradotbbbt 

Indsx  Numbbbs 

1892-1906 

BndrtraeVs 
OilgUiel 

Index  Number 
Multiplied  by 
11.987 

Qlbeon'e 

Index 

Number 

DUreruftoee  between  Qlbeo 
Index  end 
Bndetieet'e          ^  . 
X11.W7            *^* 

1892 

7.78 

93.3 

89.1 

-4.2               -0.9 

1893 

7.63 

90.3 

89.2 

-1.1               -1.4 

1894 

6.68 

80.1 

79.4 

-0.7             -3.9 

1895 

6.43 

77.1 

78.8 

+1.7             -2.7 

1896 

5.91 

70.8 

72.3 

+1.6             -2.0 

1897 

6.12 

78.4 

74.9 

+1.6             +2.4 

1898 

6.57 

78.8 

80.1 

+1.3             +2.8 

1899 

7.21 

86.4 

86.3 

-0.1             +1.1 

1900 

7.88 

94.6 

92.9 

-1.6            +1.6 

1901 

7.67 

90.7 

91.4 

+0.7             -0.1 

1902 

7.88 

94.5 

97.8 

+3.3             -4.1 

1908 

7.94 

96.2 

96.3 

+1.1             -3.2 

1904 

7.92 

94.9 

97.8 

+2.9            +0.6 

1905 

8.10 

97.1 

98.8 

+1.7             +0.6 

1906 

8.42 

100.9 

102.7 

+1.8            -2.6 

III10  ol  the  differences      .   .   .   . 

.      25.2              29.2 

As  has  been  said,  experience  did  not  justify  the  man  who 
planned  Gibson's  Index  in  thinking  that  a  partial  identity 
of  weights  would   suffice  to  weld  it  smoothly  to  Dun's. 
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But  his  ill  fortune  passes  expectation.  Not  knowing  what 
commodities  entered  into  the  old  series,  he  took  long  chances, 
and  they  have  turned  against  him.  Certainly  no  one  could 
have  foreseen  that  three  other  series  taken  at  random,  with 
widely  varying  lists  of  commodities  and  widely  varying 
weights,  would  each  happen  to  agree  better  than  Dun's 
with  the  new  series. 

Gibson's  Index,  then,  is  not  a  legitimate  heir  of  Dun's. 
But  the  fact  that  it  comes  fairly  close  to  the  latter  and 
closer  still  to  three  other  series,  affords  wdcome  evidence 
of  the  reliability  of  the  common  method  of  measuring 
changes  in  prices.  Five  index  numbers,  made  from  quota* 
tions  for  350,  50,  260,  145,  and  96  commodities  respectively, 
all  yield  much  the  same  results.  Confidence  in  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  each  series  is  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
stantial agreement  of  the  others. 


Ill 

Tho  unsuccessful  as  a  continuation  of  Dun's  series,  the 
Gibson  Index  deserves  to  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits. 

Its  chief  defect  is  obscurity  of  meaning.  A  technical 
description  would  run  as  follows:  an  arithmetic  mean  of 
the  relative  prices  of  50  staple  commodities  at  wholesale, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  average  actual  prices  in  1890-09, 
multiplied  by  0.843,  and  classified  in  four  groups,  each 
weighted  according  to  a  scheme  borrowed  from  Dun's  index 
number,  and  justified  by  family  expenditures  at  ret>ail 
prices  as  shown  by  a  collection  of  working-men's  budgets. 
It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  such  figures. 

Clearly  the  Gibson  Publishing  Company  would  enhance 
the  value  of  their  index  number  by  simplifying  its  character. 
If  they  dropped  the  vain  pretence  of  continuing  Dun's 
series,  they  would  get  rid  both  of  the  cumbrous  method  of 
computation  and  the  ob.scurity  of  meaning  which  the  effort 
at  continuation  involves.  Then  they  might  strike  a  simple 
arithmetic  mean  of   relative  prices  which  would  be  in- 
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telligible.  This  plan  would  make  the  22  foods  count  as 
44%  of  the  50  commodities,  the  0  teidjles  and  0  minerals 
as  18%  each,  and  the  10  miscellaneous  goods  as  20%. 
The  results  computed  in  this  fashion  run  as  follows. 


TABLE  V 

Thb  Imfboybd  Gibson  Indbz  Numbsb,  bt  Ybabs,  1890-1909 
Arithmetic  Means,  Average  Actual  Prices,  1890-99  "  100 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


114.0 

113.9 

105.1 

105.2 

93.9 

93.9 

86.6 

89.2 

95.0 

103.4 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


111.6 
109.2 
116.2 
115.3 
116.3 
117.9 
123.4 
131.6 
125.0 
132.1 


Such  simplification  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the 
Gibson  index  number  a  model  of  its  kind.  For,  as  Professor 
Norton  says,  its  composition  ''  in  the  light  of  the  statistical 
quality  and  importance  of  the  articles,  is  excellent."  But 
its  chief  advantage  over  rivals  is  the  weekly  publication 
which  is  promised.  After  such  a  weekly  series  had  been 
maintained  several  years,  it  would  afiford  a  better  basis 
than  the  monthly  tables  for  investigating  the  relations 
between  changes  in  prices  of  commodities  at  wholesale  on 
the  one  hand,  and  changes  in  prices  of  stocks,  rates  of 
interest,  activity  of  bwdness,  etc.,  on  the  other  hand. 

But  useful  as  the  Gibson  Index  might  prove,  neither  it, 
nor  any  other  single  series  can  justly  claim  to  be  a  satis- 
factory measure  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices.  For  the  kind 
of  index  number  wanted  must  always  depend  upon  the  end 
in  view.  The  very  features  which  make  a  series  admirable 
for  one  purpose  may  disqualify  it  for  another.  Already 
the  purposes  for  which  economists  use  index  numbers  are 
many,  and  doubtless  they  will  multiply  in  the  future.  Hence 
the  great  value  of  the  plan  which  Ck>lonel  Wright  adopted 
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in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  —  that  of  recording  the  actual  and 
relative  prices  dl  a  long  list  of  commodities,  from  which 
investigators  may  make  such  selections  and  combinations 
as  their  ends  require. 

Weslbt  C.  MrrcHiSLL. 
Untvsbsitt  of  Caltpobnia. 


THE  SOMERS  SYSTEM  OF  REALTY  VALUATION 

Thb  quadrennial  ^  revaluation  of  real  estate  for  taxation, 
which  has  been  in  progress  in  Ohio  during  the  present  year, 
has  revived  the  old  problems  relative  to  proper  metiiods 
of  taxation,  and  has  given  rise  to  new  ones.  The  pressure 
of  the  present  burden  of  taxation  *  has  led  to  a  general  de- 
mand for  reforms  in  the  existing  system  of  valuation,  under 
which  gross  inequalities  have  entered  into  the  assessment 
of  real  estate,  both  as  between  different  localities  and  as 
between  different  parcels  of  real  estate  in  the  same  locality.* 
The  popular  demand  everywhere  has  been  for  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  constitutional  and  legal  provisions  requiring 
all  property  to  be  assessed  at  its  fair  cash  value.  Appraisal 
Boards  throughout  the  state  have  been  stimulated  by  this 
public  outcry  to  greater  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  their  duties, 
and  in  the  use  of  new  methods  of  determining  true  valua- 
tions. One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  methods  is  that 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  *'  Somers 
System  of  Realty  Valuation."  ^  Its  essential  features  will 
here  be  described  briefly. 

•  Fotmerijr  diwwnnlri.  Begliinlng  with  1910,  tbe  appnlsaneiit  li  lo  be  qaadnn* 
nlid.    See  Acta  of  tbe  Ohio  Leglalatuxe.  Seerion  of  1900,  i>.  81. 

•  The  ClereUmd  tax  rate  In  1909  wae  t8.37  per  $100. 

•  See  Report  of  the  Ohio  TUe  Commlwrton,  1908. 

«  So-cdled  from  Iti  Inventor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Somen,  of  St.  Paid.  Mtam.  The  oretem 
la  the  prodoet  of  many  yean  of  OKperlenee  In  umemon'  oAoee  and  of  oonaldanble 
etody  of  the  whole  eiibieot  of  real  eetate  valuee.  It  haa  been  need  ■uceemfuPy  In  St. 
PmiI  and  In  Ramaey  County,  hOnn,  for  both  otty  and  rural  vahiatlona,  and  haa  been 
Inatafled  In  Cohmibua,  Ohio,  for  the  preaent  appralaement  of  real  aetata.  Parta  of 
the  ayetem  were  uaed,  under  Mr.  Somen'  dlreetkm,  by  the  New  York  Appralml  Board 
of  1909,  but  the  fundamental  featuree  of  the  plan  wen  not  then  employed. 
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The  Somers  system  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  city 
real  estate  values  are  community  values.  Land  is  worth 
whatever  the  community  thinks  it  is  worth,  barring  the 
exceptional  cases  in  which  individuals  may  place  unusual 
values  upon  particular  sites  for  special  purposes.  One  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  inequality  and  disaffection  in 
the  assessment  of  real  estate  hitherto  has  been  the  failure 
to  recognise  this  truth,  and  the  persistent  substitution  of 
the  shifting  and  arbitrary  judgment  of  a  Board  of  Assessors 
for  the  census  of  public  opinion.  The  problem  of  proper 
valuation  consists  in  approximating  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  values  which  the  community  places  upon  its  land. 

In  order  to  reach  this  approximation,  units  and  factors 
must  be  used  in  the  terms  of  which  the  community  most 
generally  thinks  and  deals,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is 
most  capable  of  forming  correct  judgments  of  values.  To 
value  individual  city  lots  by  this  method  is  obviously  out 
of  the  question,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a 
consensus  of  public  opinion,  sufficiently  broad  to  be  repre- 
sentative, r^^ding  the  value  of  each  lot  in  the  city.  In- 
dividual lot  values  must  be  calculated,  according  to  rules 
formulated  by  experience,  from  such  units  as  to  the  value 
of  which  intelligent  and  representative  public  opinion  does 
exist. 

The  best  basis  for  the  expression  of  "community  opinion" 
retarding  land  values  is  thought  to  be  the  streets  of  the  dty, 
or  more  properly,  a  definite  and  uniform  unit  of  land  on 
each  street.  To  quote  Mr.  Somers  —  "  There  always  exists 
in  cities  a  Community  Opinion  that  a  certain  street  is  the 
best  for  business,  and  a  consequent  idea  that  land  fronting 
thereon  is  the  most  valuable.  From  this  most  valuable 
street  other  streets  of  less  value  will  be  compared,  a  well- 
defined  opinion  being  present  that  the  property  on  the  less 
valuable  street  is  less  valuable  just  in  proportion  as  the 
street  is  less  valuable,  and  the  comparison  will  reach  out 
from  the  centre  or  best  portion  and  embrace  the  entire 
city 

**  To  make  use  of  this  Community  Opinion  of  the  relative 
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worth  of  the  streets,  it  is  necessaiy  to  find  some  common 
term  that  can  be  used  to  express  their  comparative  value 
as  a  unit  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  value  of  one  foot  in 
width  for  some  fixed  depth  is  the  best  measure  for  the 
purpose,  because  of  its  common  use  and  its  applicability 
both  to  gauge  comparative  value  of  streets  and  real  value 
of  tracts."  * 

The  Somers  unit  is  a  strip  of  land  one  foot  wide  and  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  free  from  comer  influence,  i.e.  unin- 
fluenced by  the  higher  values  due  to  the  proximity  to  a 
comer.  Once  the  community  has  agreed  upon  the  value 
of  this  unit  for  each  street,  the  valuation  of  individual  lots 
becomes  simply  a  matter  of  the  application,  by  a  clerical 
force,  of  certain  fixed  rules  of  experience  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  inventor. 

The  valuation  of  the  units  is  arrived  at  in  the  follo¥dng 
manner.  The  City  Appraisal  Board  of  Cleveland  estimates 
tentatively  the  unit  values  of  the  various  streets,  beginning 
at  the  Public  Square  and  working  out  in  every  direction  to 
the  corporation  limits.*  By  means  of  maps  and  a  campaign 
of  publicity  in  the  city  newspapers,  these  tentative  valua- 
tions are  scattered  broadcast,  and  the  community  is  invited 
to  discuss  them.  At  a  series  of  public  meetings  of  the 
Board,  section  after  section  of  the  city  is  covered,  many 
parts  being  gone  over  several  times,  until  all  interested 
persons  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Board  and  submit  evidence  in  favor  of  changing  the  tenta- 
tive unit  values.  After  being  thoroly  debated  by  the 
public  in  this  manner,  the  unit  values  finally  agreed  to  by 
the  majority  are  regarded  as  representing  the  consensus 
of  opinion.  These  unit  values  are  confirmed  by  the  Board, 
and  are  not  open  to  further  discussion. 

>  The  Valuation  of  Real  Estate  for  the  Puipofle  of  Taxation,  hy  W.  A.  Somen. 
St.  PMil,  Minn,  1901,  p.  10. 

s  Hie  Board  adopted  the  rule  that  propertsr  ahould  be  valued  on  the  baila  of  the 
beet  use  of  tt,  •'. «.  a  lot  tn  the  buatneae  aeotlon  whloh  was  being  used  for  rertdence  pnr- 
poeea  should  be  ralued  as  business  property.  The  owner,  and  not  the  pubhe,  should 
bear  the  loas  If  the  property  were  put  to  any  other  than  Its  best  use.  Another  rale 
followed  was  that  thorofares,  which  were  defined  as  the  main  «**»*"«•»■  of  trade  and 
traTei,  should  be  valued  uniformly  higher  than  the  minor  streets. 
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With  these  unit  values  agreed  upon,  the  next  step  is  the 
valuation  of  individual  lots.  Numerous  devices  and  rules 
of  experience  have  been  prepared  by  the  inventor  to  facili- 
tate this  work,  which  is  done  by  clerks  who  never  see  the 
lots  they  are  valuing.  The  most  important  of  these  aids 
are  the  following. 

(1)  The  curve  of  values:  a  scale  showing  the  percentage 
of  the  unit  value  for  a  one-foot  strip  of  any  depth.  It  is 
made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  lots  are  of  varying  depths. 
The  following  selected  figures  show  how  the  percentage  of 
the  unit  value  is  used  for  lots  from  1  foot  to  700  feet  deep. 


TABLE  I 

CUBYX  OF 

Valot* 

{Arromgtd  and  PrinUdfar  theCUycf  Cl«9tiand) 

Depth  of  Lot 

Ftaront  of  unit  taIim 

Depth  of  Lot 

FtoreeDt  of  milt  Tshie 

1 

3.10 

80 

90.00 

10 

26.00 

00 

95.60 

20 

41.00 

100 

100.00 

30 

54.00 

150 

115.00 

40 

64.00 

200 

122.00 

50 

72.50 

250 

126.05 

CO 

79.50 

500 

137.85 

70 

85.60 

700 

142.35 

(2)  Another  problem  calling  for  the  application  of  special 
devices  is  the  valuation  of  comer  lots,'  deriving  their  advan- 
tages from  the  fact  of  frontage  on  two  streets,  and  more 
valuable  than  ordinary  lots  of  the  same  sise.  The  amount 
by  which  the  comer  lot  is  more  valuable  depends  on  the 
unit  values  of  the  intersecting  streets.  The  minimum 
excess  over  an  ordinary  lot  will  occur  if  one  street  is  a  cul 
de  aae  giving  access  simply  to  light  and  air  and  allowing 

*  In  the  foO  table  ae  olBelefljr  printed  a  peroentace  le  gtren  for  eaoh  foot  of  depth 
from  1  to  TOO.    The  fignree  here  reproduced  eoffiee  to  Indicate  the  nature  of  the 


Comer  Inflaenee  le  not  oaleokted  In  Cleveland  If  the  oomblned  unit  Talnea  do 
i  meeed  $100.    Thia  ezefaidee  much  of  the  realdenoe  tenttory. 
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display  windowB,  but  with  no  assigned  unit  value.  The 
maximum  excess  of  value  over  an  inside  lot  of  equal  sise 
will  be  created  by  units  of  equal  value  on  the  intersecting 
streets.  The  influence  of  the  comer  is  assumed  to  extend 
100  feet  in  each  direction  from  the  comer,  and  the  relative 
excess  must  be  spread  equitably  over  this  area  of  100  by 
100  feet.  For  the  purpose  of  doing  this,  the  sone  of  comer 
influence  is  divided  into  100  squares,  each  10  by  10  feet. 
These  squares  are  numbered,  always  in  the  same  manner 
with  reference  to  the  better  street,  and  the  value  of  each 
square  has  been  calculated  for  a  series  of  combinations  of 
intersecting  unit  values,  by  assuming  the  unit  value  on 
one  street  as  constant  at  tl>000,  and  varying  the  other  unit 
value,  by  $10  intervals,  from  tlO  to  $1,000.  Unit  values 
above  $1,000  are  always  regarded  as  multiples  of  $1,000; 
thus,  unit  values  of  $9,000  and  $4,500  are  reduced  to  $1,000 
and  $500,  etc. 

In  the  actual  process  of  valuing  individual  lots  the  derka 
are  provided  with  printed  slips  bearing  the  numbered 
squares,  and  a  set  of  the  tables  giving  the  values  of  the 
squares  under  all  the  above  conditions  of  varying  unit 
values.^  A  lot  of  any  size  is  easily  valued  by  marking  off 
on  a  slip  the  squares  which  lie  within  it,  and  adding  the 
values  of  these  squares.  The  following  table  reproduces 
the  squares  as  they  are  numbered,  and  also  includes  the 
value  in  dollars  of  each  square  when  the  unit  values  on 
the  intersecting  streets  are  $1,000  and  $250  respectivdy. 

1  Instead  of  tlie  printed  dtpe,  tnuiepuent  loaiee  having  the  ■quans  laid  off  a*  on 
the  ilipe,  aie  often  und.  By  lajFlnc  one  of  these  soales  over  a  blue  print  of  the  bloek* 
the  sqiaans  Indnded  within  eaeh  lot  oan  be  written  down  at  onee. 
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TABLE  n 


10 

20 

30 

40 

60 

00 

7<? 

59 

99 

100 

1899 

1715 

1024 

$508 

$520 

1498 

I486 

1458 

1444 

$440 

9 

ill 

29 

^9 

49 

59 

59 

79 

89 

99 

964 

773 

079 

010 

672 

688 

514 

498 

470 

470 

8 

18 

28      " 

88 

48 

68 

68 

75 

55 

95 

1087 

849 

700 

001 

041 

687 

671 

548 

588 

531 

7 

i7 

27 

57 

47 

57 

57 

77 

87 

97 

1127 

988 

885 

781 

719 

008 

044 

824 

814 

012 

8 

i« 

26 

30 

40 

66 

66 

76 

55 

95 

1240 

1032 

918 

875 

800 

748 

784 

714 

704 

702 

6 

15 

25 

55 

45 

55 

55 

75 

55 

96 

1488 

n87 

1020 

006 

004 

808 

872 

864 

062 

052 

i 

ii 

24 

54 

44 

54 

^4 

74 

54 

94 

1818 

1808 

1107 

mo 

1088 

MOO 

\ 

1010 

1000 

1001 

8 

13 

28 

83 

43 

68 

63     ^ 

^ 

83 

95 

1840 

1588 

1408 

1870 

1358 

1840 

1884 

\8 

1800 

1802 

2 

i;? 

^_. 

52 

42 

52 

52 

72     > 

82 

92 

2120 

1888 

no7 

1701 

1671 

1004 

1047 

1025 

V 

1004 

i 

ii 

21 

51 

41 

61 

61 

71 

5i\ 

9i 

2808 

2088 

2040 

2010 

2604 

2670 

2008 

2580 

2617 

V 

Comer 


OtMet  Unit  Value  SIOOO. 


The  heavy  lines  drawn  on  the  lower  left  side  of  this  dia- 
gram represent,  for  example,  an  irregular  lot,  with  93  feet 
on  the  better  street,  40  feet  on  the  side  street  and  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  60  feet  from  the  side  street.  The  clerks  are 
provided  with  blue  prints  of  each  city  block,  on  which  are 
ipven  contours  of  every  lot,  regular  or  irregular.  The 
fractional  parts  of  the  square  are  estimated  by  the  clerk, 
who  checks  up  his  estimates  by  totalling  the  lots  and  parts 
of  lots  which  fall  within  the  large  square,  and  comparing 
this  total  with  the  value  of  the  latter,  taken  as  a  whole. 
The  two  totals  must  be  the  same.  A  lot  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  one  outlined,  and  extending  outside  the  area  of 
comer  influence,  would  be  valued  by  using  the  curve  of 
value  for  that  part  which  lies  outside  the  zone  of  comer 
influence  and  the  comer  squares  for  that  part  which  is 
included  within  it. 
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(3)  Overlap.  —  Frequently  it  happens,  in  case  a 
with  a  high  unit  value  is  intersected  by  one  with  a  much 
lower  unit  value,  that  the  value  of  the  inside  lots  fronting 
on  the  side  street  must  be  increased  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  higher  valuation.  The  following  illustration  shows 
the  method  of  calculating  this  overlap; 


TABLE  III 


Street  Unit  Value  11000 
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In  this  case,  the  use  of  the  curve  of  value  (as  iUustrated 
in  Table  I)  would  indicate  that  the  squares  in  the  eleventh 
tier,  counting  back  from  the  better  street,  were  worth  $400 
each,  those  in  the  twelfth  tier  $350  each,  etc.  But  from 
tne  side  street,  the  squares  in  the  tenth  tier  would  be  worth 
only  $220  each,  those  in  the  ninth  tier  $235  each,  etc.  In 
every  case  in  which  the  value  of  a  square  would  be  greater 
from  the  better  street  than  from  the  side  street,  enough 
must  be  added  to  the  lesser  valuation  to  make  it  equal  to 
the  greater.  The  total  value  of  lot  B  is  then  found  as 
follows:  — 

50  feet  frontage,  at  $500  per  foot  125,000 

Total  overlap  (sum  of  excees  in  all  of  the  squares  affected)        1,225 

Total  value  of  Lot  B  $26,225 

Similarly,  if  a  lot  were  being  valued  from  the  better 
street,  the  $200  square  would  be  subject  to  an  overlap  of 
$20,  due  to  the  greater  iniSuence  at  that  point,  of  the  unit 
value  on  the  side  street. 

(4)  The  land  occupied  by  an  alley  is  valued  at  the  same 
figure  as  the  lots  fronting  on  the  streets  to  which  the  alley 
gives  egress.  The  total  value  of  the  strip  occupied  by  the 
alley  is  spread  over  the  lots  which  abut  on  the  alley,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  alley  frontage  of  each.  The  argument  for 
this  is  that  the  abutting  lots  have  the  advantage  of  light 
and  accessibility  given  by  the  passageway  and  should 
properly  be  assessed  with  the  value  of  the  land  so  used. 

(5)  Buildings  are  valued  separately,  as  is  required  by 
the  Ohio  law.  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  take  a 
census  of  all  the  buildings  of  every  kind  in  the  city.  Forms 
have  been  prepared  upon  which  a  description  of  a  building 
can  be  quickly  entered  by  checking  off  the  proper  items 
in  a  long  list,  which  covers  such  points  as  the  kind  of  ma- 
terials, the  finish  and  equipment,  dimensions,  age,  condi- 
tion, rental,  and  the  like.  The  forms  are  of  four  general 
types,  appropriate  for  the  description  of  the  following 
classes  of  buildings:  — 
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1.  Single  house;  one  side  of  double  house;  one  of  row; 

duplex. 

2.  Flats  for families;  tenements;  apartments. 

3.  Warehouse;  factory;  mill;  foundry;  garage;  stable; 

shed. 

4.  Store  building;  office;  hotel;  theatre;  bank;  church; 

hall. 

This  grouping  is  elastic  enough  to  include  buildings  not 
specifically  mentioned.  The  total  number  of  buildings 
counted  and  valued  was  96,431. 

The  basis  of  building  valuation  is  the  square  foot  of 
superficial  area.  A  schedule  of  values  per  square  foot  has 
been  arranged  for  each  of  the  four  general  types  of  structure 
above  mentioned.  In  each  schedule  the  gradations  of 
height,  of  materials,  of  style  and  quality  of  construction, 
of  finishing  and  plumbing,  are  taken  account  of,  by  a  rising 
scale  of  values  per  square  foot.  An  inspection  of  the  field 
report  on  each  building  enables  the  appraiser  to  classify 
the  structure  properly,  and  to  determine  from  the  schedule 
the  valuation  per  square  foot. 

This  square  foot  valuation  is  subject  to  deductions  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  building.  A  scale 
of  depreciation  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  building  con- 
ditions in  Cleveland.^  The  scale  gives  weight  to  the  follow- 
ing factors:  materials,  whether  wood  or  brick;  condition  of 
repair,  whether  good,  fair,  or  bad.  The  deduction  from 
the  valuation  per  square  foot  on  account  of  depreciation 
is  tabulated  for  each  year  of  age  up  to  about  sixty-five  or 
seventy  years,  and  for  each  of  the  above  factors;  also  for 
each  possible  valuation  per  square  foot  by  10  cent  intervals 
between  $1.00  and  $10.00  per  square  foot.  The  product 
of  the  present  valuation  per  square  foot  and  the  superficial 
area  of  the  house  gives  the  present  value  of  the  structure. 
The  results  of  this  method  have  been  very  successfully 
checked  by  obtaining  the  estimates  of  real  estate  agents 

>  It  WM  found  that  ft  scale  of  depredation  suitable  for  St.  Paul,  Minn,  where  moet 
bttUdlncs  are  of  recent  construction,  would  not  serve  for  Cleveland,  where  many  old 
buildings  are  still  tn  use  and  in  good  condition. 
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as  to  the  value  of  the  buildings  on  a  certain  street,  and  then 
determining  their  values  independently  by  the  rules  as 
described.  The  two  sets  of  valuations  coincided  so  closely 
that  the  Board  was  much  encouraged  in  the  use  of  this 
method. 

The  real  property  of  the  railroads,  which  has  hitherto 
been  valued  at  much  less  than  its  true  value,  was  assessed 
by  the  use  of  the  unit  system  in  the  same  way  as  other 
property.  The  unit  value  used  was  that  given  to  the 
property  adjoining  the  rdlroad  real  estate.  In  addition, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  total  valuation  of  the 
right  of  way,  the  railroads  were  weighted  according  to  the 
density  of  traffic  and  the  general  importance  of  the  partic- 
ular road. 

Vacant  tracts  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city  were  given 
a  unit  value  per  acre,  which  was  again  determined  by  com- 
munity opinion. 

Tho  this  scheme  probably  has  some  imperfections,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  scientific,  elaborate,  and  systematic 
system  of  valuing  real  estate  that  has  ever  been  used  in 
tike  United  States.  There  could  be  little  objection  to  its 
theoretical  basis,  community  opinion.  Some  doubt  may 
exist  as  to  the  accuracy  with  which  community  opinion  has 
been  translated  into  actual  values  by  the  various  tables 
and  other  devices  of  the  present  system.  These  must 
faithfully  represent  the  best  informed  conmiunity  opinion. 
Later  and  more  extended  researches  may  reveal  necessary 
refinements  and  corrections  of  the  calculations  used  at 
present.  Until  such  improvements  have  been  made,  how- 
ever, it  wiU  not  be  unprofitable  to  use  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  for  the  valuation  of  real  estate. 

H.  L.  LuTZ. 

ObBBUM  Ck>LLBGB. 
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Tlie  ooune  of  speculative  activity  since  1890,  186.  —  Movement 
of  particular  issues,  187.  —  Speculative  activity  of  railway  bonds,  189. 

—  Pooling  contracts,  194.  —  Speculation  by  "insiders",  195. — 
Abrupt  changes  of  dividend,  197.  —  Secrecy  in  accounting,  198. — 
The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  201.  —  Speculation  by  out- 
ftders,  204.  ~- The  Southern  Pacific  pool  of  1902,  204.  —  The  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  pool  of  1903,  206.  —  The  Reading  and  Boston  and 
Maine  episode  of  1893,  208.  — The  Pearson-Farquhar  syndicate,  1910, 
209.  —  Publicity  as  a  remedy,  210.  —  Regulation  of  capital  issues,  212. 

—  Taxation  of  transfers,  213.  —  The  outlook  for  the  future,  214. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  a  relatively  new  and  rapidly 
growing  country,  like  the  United  States,  speculation 
in  railroads,  as  the  chief  agency  in  its  industrial  ad- 
vancement, should  be  more  common  than  in  Europe. 
Risks  must  be  run  by  hardy  pioneers;  and  the  rewards 
and  losses  attendant  upon  success  or  failure  must 
be  correspondingly  large.  Yet  one  might  properly 
anticipate  that  with  the  passing  of  the  pioneer  stage 
a  more  settled  order  of  business  might  ensue.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  this  is  not  so.  At  no  time  in 
our  history  have  stock-exchange  operations  in  rail- 
road shares  been  carried  on  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  upon  any  such  scale  of  magnitude  as  during 
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the  decade  to  1910.  This  is  perhaps  the  more  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  coincidently  great  development 
and  activity  of  speculation  in  the  shares  of  the  great 
industrial  combinations.  Speculation  has  not  been 
continuously  rampant  of  course.  Periods  of  intense 
dulness  have  often  prevailed.  But  such  wild  out- 
breaks of  general  public  interest  as  occurred  in 
April,  1901,  January,  1903,  October-November,  1904, 
November-December,  1905,  and  August,  1906,  are 
certainly  unprecedented  in  our  history.  And  that 
organized  manipulation  by  powerful  groups  of  rail- 
way capitalists  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  this 
field  is  beyond  dispute.  Of  course  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  the  railroad  map  due  to  rearrangement  of 
the  great  transportation  systems  have  centered  much 
of  this  activity  upon  certain  companies;  but  all  alike 
have  been  affected  to  a  certain  degree.  Happily 
there  are  indications  that  with  the  probable  settle- 
ment of  many  of  the  larger  problems  in  consolidatioUi 
and  with  the  passing  of  some  of  the  more  daring 
leaders,  this  period  may  now  be  viewed  retrospectively 
as  more  or  less  of  a  closed  chapter  in  our  economic 
history. 

The  course  of  speculation  during  the  last  quarter 
century  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  chart, 
showing  the  niunber  of  transactions  annually  upon 
the  New  York  stock  exchange.  This  diagram,  like 
all  others  dealing  with  finance,  portrays  the  extraor- 
dinary change  in  general  conditions  which  has  super- 
vened since  the  panic  period  of  1893-97.  A  total  of 
eighty  to  one  hundred  million  sales  annually  before 
this  period  of  depression  now  rises  to  nearly  three- 
fold that  amount.  Even  the  sharp  depression  of 
1903  marks  an  aggregate  of  dealings  twice  as  large 
as  in  the  prosperous  year  preceding  the  panic  of  1893. 
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And  lest  this  speculative  development  be  ascribed 
to  the  rise  of  the  great  industrial  combinations  during 
the  last  decade,  supplementary  curves  relating  to 
a  few  chosen  railroads  have  been  traced  upon  the 
same  scale  on  the  diagram.  The  lower  one  shows 
that  annual  sales  of  Union  Pacific  common  stock 
alone  for   three  years   prior  to   1908  amoimted  to 
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practically  half  the  average  yearly  transactions  of 
the  New  York  exchange  in  every  form  of  listed  se* 
curity,  mining,  industrial,  or  railroad,  between  1884 
and  1898.  The  middle  curve  is  even  more  striking. 
It  shows  the  dealings  in  common  stocks  of  the  three 
fifpeculative  leaders,  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  and 
Reading.    From  practically  nothing  in  1898,  all  three 
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railroads  having  recently  been  reorganized,  the  trans- 
actions in  these  three  stocks  alone  attained  an  ag- 
gregate in  1906  of  nearly  one  hundred  million  shares. 
The  total  New  York  stock  exchange  dealings  of 
every  description  prior  to  1898  reached  this  figure 
but  once  before,  and  that  was  at  the  height  of  the 
extraordinary  speculative  excitement  of  1886. 

The  rapid  pace  in  speculation  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  century  was  set  by  the  opening  year,  1901. 
The  events  of  that  time  are  familiar:  primarily  trust 
promotion  and  widespread  consolidation  of  railwaySy 
culminating  in  the  Northern  Pacific  panic  of  the 
9th  of  May.  Dealings  upon  the  New  York  stock 
exchange  increased  more  than  fivefold  in  that  year 
as  compared  with  1896.  Activity  in  standard  com- 
panies like  the  New  York  Central  and  Illinois  Central 
had  begun  as  early  as  1897.^  By  1900  the  second- 
class  trunk  lines  like  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had 
fallen  into  line.  And  in  the  following  year,  the  move- 
ment extended  to  the  transcontinental  group,  led,  of 
course,  by  the  Union  Pacific.  In  this  latter  company, 
whereas  for  1899  dealings  did  not  average  over 
100,000  shares  in  a  week,  they  culminated  in  the  first 
week  of  May,  1901,  in  a  total  of  1,980,000  shares. 
This  was  a  volume  of  transactions  almost  equal  to 
twice  the  entire  capital  stock.  On  April  24,  1901, 
no  less  than  652,000  shares  of  Union  Pacific  changed 
hands  in  a  single  session  of  five  hours.  The  classic 
Erie  was  entirely  supplanted  by  the  Harriman  com- 
pany. Such  specialized  activity  fomented  a  speculative 
craze  all  along  the  Une.  The  aggregate  of  dealings 
in  particular  companies  during  the  calendar  year  is 
shown  by  the  following  table. 

>  TIm  ooane  of  vpeoulatlon  In  different  companies  la  diacnunmatloally  diown 
by  weeks  in  U.  8.  Industrial  Conunlaslon,  vol.  slU,  pp.  MO-Mft. 
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Shwet 

Bold  OutotaDdlog  Times  Sold 

Atcliison 12,100,000  1,020,000  12 

St.  Pftol 12,600,000  558.000  221 

Bock  Island 8,100,000  600,000  18| 

Erie 11,800,000  1,128,470  10 

New  York  Central 2,800,000  1,150,000  21 

Northern  Pacific 5,000,000  800,000  6^ 

Pennsylyania 5,800,000  4,069,800  1| 

Beading  (common)    ....  5,500,000  1,898,000  8i 

Soathem  Pacific 11,800,000  1,978,000  51 

Union  Pacific 22,400,000  1,045,000  21  i 

Wabash  (pref.) 8,000,000  240,000  lOi 

Thus  was  the  fashion  set  for  ''  million  share  days.'' 
For  the  week  before  May  9th  they  averaged  nearly 
twice  that  figure;  and  on  April  30th,  3,200,000  shares 
changed  hands  in  a  single  Stock  Exchange  session. 
Only  once  before,  in  December,  1886,  had  a  million- 
share  day  occurred.  High  water  mark  seemed  thus 
to  have  been  reached.  And  yet  the  year  1906  carried 
the  yearly  total  of  transactions  to  an  even  higher 
point. 

The  march  of  events  since  1898  for  different  classes 
of  railroad  securities  is  set  forth  upon  a  second  diagram. 
Dealings  in  typical  stocks  are  shown  by  separate 
curves.  Most  notable  of  course  are  the  speculative 
leaders,  Union  Pacific  and  Reading  common.  The 
sharp  contrast  between  the  speculative  ''booms" 
of  1901  and  1906  is  at  once  evident.  Reading  becomes 
the  leader  in  the  latter  year;  altho  activity  in  Union 
Pacific  common  stock  reached  its  climax,  and  held 
the  center  of  the  stage  somewhat  longer.  More 
than  forty-three  million  shares  of  Reading  common 
stock  changed  hands  in  1906;  in  other  words,  its  com- 
mon share  capital  was  sold  thirty-one  times  over 
within  a  twelvemonth.  The  ''  commodities  clause  " 
of  the  Hepburn  Act  offered  the  occasion;  but  the 
real  cause  lay  in  the  absolute  mystery  which  attaches 
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to  every  act  of  a  company  so  financially  involved 
in  structure.  An  irresistible  temptation  to  specula- 
tion is  afforded  both  from  within  and  without.  Most 
of  the  other  railroads,  Erie,  Rock  Island,  St.  Paul, 
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and  Atchison  appear  to  have  exhausted  their  energies 
in  1901,  and  responded  but  feebly  in  1906  to  renewed 
manipulation.  Moreover  some  of  these  roads,  notably 
the  St.  Paul  and  Atchison,  evidently  were  passing 
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out  of  the  erratic  speculative  stage  and  into  the  cahner 
zone  of  investment.  The  entire  collapse  of  specula- 
tive interest  in  Rock  Island  and  Erie  at  this  time 
appears  to  be  due  to  public  appreciation  of  the  per- 
manent worthlessness  of  their  conmion  capital  stocks 
as  waterlogged  concerns.  The  position  of  Pennsyl- 
vania shares  is  peculiar  and  puzzling.  As  a  substantial 
investment  company  it  would  seem  to  have  become 
involved  in  speculation  largely  because  of  the  difiScult 
financing  of  the  New  York  terminal  developments 
during  this  period.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  of  the  more  conservative  and  reputable  roads 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  prevailing  furor. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  trunk-line  territory; 
where  the  problem  of  control  of  all  the  minor  com- 
panies by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  interests 
was  being  worked  out;  and,  of  course,  was  of  necessity 
being  done  in  secret  so  far  as  the  general  public  was 
concerned. 

Various  recent  changes  in  fashion  of  investment 
have  coincidently  tended  of  late  to  promote  greater 
activity  in  speculation  in  bonds.  Foremost  among 
these  are  the  income  bonds  created  during  the  re- 
organizations of  1896-97.  Thus,  during  1901  the 
Mexican  Central  first  income  3s  were  handled  more 
than  twice  over.  The  uncertainty,  even  at  best,  of 
forecasting  the  time  when  interest  may  be  paid,  with 
the  added  chance  of  changes  of  policy  as  to  maintenance 
or  of  manipulation  of  accounts,  as  in  the  recent  Central 
of  Georgia  case,  renders  such  issues  peculiarly  liable  to 
ehange.^  The  debenture  bond,  without  its  right  of 
foreclosure,  leaving  it  merely  as  a  prior  lien  on  earn- 
ings instead  of  assets,  is  a  more  sensitive  creature 
than  an  old  time  bond.    And  most  important  of  all, 

>  TliiiQMeli  dlwuMedlndctollbyDr.  Dewlagatp.897li^/hk 
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the  widespread  resort  to  convertible  bonds  of  late 
years  extends  the  natural  susceptibility  of  stocks 
to  changes  of  wind  or  weather  into  the  domain  of 
funded  obligations.  Such  securities  as  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  convertible  4s  and  especially  the  various 
Union  Pacific  convertible  bond  issues  and  the  Qr^on 
Short  Line  Participating  4s  of  1904,  all  necessarily 
follow  at  a  modest  distance  the  fluctuations  of  the 
stocks  upon  whose  welfare  their  own  future  depends. 
Such  phases  of  recent  financing  have  served  to  counter- 
act the  steadsdng  influences  upon  bond  values  of  the 
passing  of  even  the  memories  of  the  great  bankruptcies 
of  1893-97. 

Single  traders  in  a  time  like  1901,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  ever  since,  may  deal  in  a  hundred 
thousand  shares  in  a  day;  and  small  pools  may  handle 
several  times  that  amount.  The  niunber  who,  single 
handed,  can  operate  to  the  extent  of  15-25,000  shares 
in  a  day  is  said  to  be  considerable.  An  episode  of 
December  27,  1909,  was  illuminating,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  volume  but  the  technique  of  such  specu- 
lation. The  principal,  a  prominent  officer  of  the 
Rock  Island  Company,  distributed  to  each  of  twenty 
brokers  an  order  to  buy  2000  shares  of  his  own 
road  ''  at  the  market.' '  Intending,  of  course,  to  dis» 
tribute  an  equal  niunber  of  identical  orders  to  other 
brokers  to  buy,  and  thus  to  create  an  impression 
of  great  activity,  covering  up  his  own  unbalanced 
dealings,  he  nevertheless  for  some  reason  failed  to 
do  so.  The  sudden  unsatisfied  demand  for  40,000 
shares  rushed  up  the  price  by  31  points  in  five 
minutes  and  threw  the  entire  exchange  into  an  up- 
roar. The  motive  in  such  ''wash  sales''  was  statis- 
tically shown  in  the  evidence  in  the  Montreal  and 
Boston  case  in  1905.    It  appeared  that  the  promoters 
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of  this  mining  company  had  in  one  day  bought 
94,000  Bhares  (mainly  from  themselves)  for  $271,000, 
and  sold  87,000  shares  (mainly  to  the  public)  for 
$275,000.  An  appearance  of  general  interest  in  the 
stock  was  thus  created;  and  on  the  basis  of  it  the 
quotations  were  *'  washed ''  up  from  $1  to  $2.50  per 
share.  Meantime  they  were  being  quietly  imloaded 
upon  the  public  at  the  inflated  price. 

The  notorious  manipulation  of  quotations  for  Rock 
Island  securities  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  recent  pool 
operations  in  Reading  stocks.  The  highly  involved 
corporate  organizations  of  this  company,  as  has  al- 
ready been  suggested,  the  facility  with  which  its  actual 
financial  status  may  be  concealed  by  expert  account- 
ing, the  "  commodities  clause  "  of  the  Act  of  1006,  and 
the  prolonged  litigation  over  the  standing  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  combination  under  the  Sherman  Act, — all 
these  factors  have  served  to  lend  an  air  of  portentous 
mystery  to  every  movement  of  its  shares.  The  rise 
in  interest  in  it  is  manifested  by  the  following  table 
showing  the  number  of  transactions  in  Reading  com- 
mon by  years. 

Yean  Shares  sold  Yean  Sbtressold 

1904 10,694,000  1908 85,166,000 

1905 22,818,000  1909 29,842,000 

1906 48,764,000  1910 28,196,000 

1907 89,141,000 

The  outstanding  common  shares  numbering  1,400,- 
000,  it  thus  appears  that  its  common  capital  stock,  — 
residuary  legatee  of  earnings  after  satisfaction  of  the 
fixed  demands  of  its  preferred  shares,  —  was  handled 
in  1904  seven  and  a  half  times  over,  in  1905  sixteen 
times  over,  and  in  1906  thirty-one  times  over.  The 
slightly  flagging  interest  in  it  was  revived  again  in 
the  spring  of  1909,  when  in  three  months  its  common 
capital  was  handled  four  times  over.    During  the 
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third  week  in  April,  1909,  sales  of  its  common  stock 
equalled  one  half  the  total  outstanding  within  five 
full  working  days.  All  this  activity  has  naturally 
been  accompanied  by  the  widest  and  wildest  ranges 
of  quotation.  From  1904  below  $40  per  share, 
to  more  than  four  times  that  figure  in  1906,  its  erratic 
course  has  been  a  source  of  bewilderment  to  all  ob- 
servers. More  than  once  the  violence  of  its  changes, 
as  when  in  January,  1906,  it  was  rushed  up  from  $139 
to  $164,  only  to  fall  again  within  a  month  below  its 
former  level,  and  within  a  year  to  $70,  has  seriously 
menaced  the  general  stability  of  the  New  York  stock 
exchange.  Plimging,  attempted  cornering,  manipula- 
tion of  the  crassest  order  have  been  carried  on  by  what 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  pools  in 
existence. 

The  specific  form  of  contract  entered  into  by  the 
participants  in  these  pools  has  several  times  been 
made  public  as  a  result  of  subsequent  investigation. 
In  the  Southern  Pacific  pool  of  1902,  to  be  described 
later,  the  gist  of  the  compact  was  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph:  — 

**  Further  we  hereby  authorize  the  said  agent  and 
manager  to  sell  at  his  discretion  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  certificates  purchased,  and  in  like  manner 
to  repurchase  and  again  sell,  so  buying  and  selling 
at  his  discretion,  provided,  however,  that  the  said 
certificates  be  not  sold  at  a  price  that  will  subject 
us  to  any  loss  on  the  entire  transaction.^'  The  agree- 
ment in  the  Hocking  Coal  pool,  which,  together  with 
the  one  in  Rock  Island,  collapsed  in  1910,  reads  as 
follows:  — 

The  undersigiied,  being  desirouB  of  purchadng  at  least  20,000 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  do  hereby  agree  to  purchase  the  same  or  so 
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much  thereof  as  m  the  opinion  of  the  hereafter  appointed  man- 
agers may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  proportions  set  opposite 
the  respective  names  of  the  said  subscriberSi  and  we  hereby  appoint 

,  our  agent  and  manager,  to  make  such  purchases  at  such 

time  or  times  before  the  first  day  of  September,  1900,  miless  sooner 
dissolved  by  the  majority  of  the  stock  subscribed,  in  such  manner 
and  amount,  and  at  such  prices  as  in  his  judgment  shall  be  to 
our  mutual  advantage. 

Each  one  signing  this  agreement  to  pay  on  demand  for  so  much 
of  said  purchases  as  his  subscription  (as  near  as  may  be  practicable) 
bears  to  the  whole  amount  subscribed,  as  such  agent  or  manager 
may  require.  Also  to  return  the  same  amount  of  certificates 
or  part  thereof  at  any  time  when  called  for  at  any  time  before 
the  first  day  of  September,  1909,  on  receiving  from  the  manager 
the  amount  paid  therefor,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
We  further  agree  on  any  call  from  said  manager  to  deliver  to 
the  said  manager  the  same  certificates  theretofore  delivered  to 
us  by  him. 

Further,  we  hereby  authorize  the  said  agent  and  manager  to  sell 
at  his  discretion  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  certificates  purchased 
and  again  buy,  so  buying  and  selling  at  his  discretion.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  any  profits  or  losses  incurred  through  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  said  certificates  shall  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  subscribed  for  by  each  one  signing  this  agreement.  No 
one  signing  this  agreement  shall  have  the  right  to  call  for  a  state- 
ment of  accounts  growing  out  of  transactions  herein  authorized 
except  on  the  request  in  writing  of  60  per  cent  in  amount  of  cer- 
tificates subscribed. 


Turning  now  to  the  consideration  somewhat  in 
detail  of  specific  instances  of  speculation  in  railroad 
securities,  they  may  perhaps  best  be  grouped  in 
two  classes:  speculation  by  ''insiders"  in  shares 
of  their  own  companies;  and  manipulation  by  ''  out- 
siders/' either  for  its  own  sake  or  else  with  a  view 
to  wresting  control  from  those  who  may  be  at  the 
time  in  power.  In  both  cases,  the  interests  of 
the  general  body  of  shareholders  are  bound  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  a  selected  few.  Of  the 
two  classes  of  speculative  activity,  the  latter  is  prob- 
ably less  prejudicial  in  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
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contending  parties  are  more  apt  to  be  evenly  balanced 
in  resources.  Sooner  or  later,  moreover^  the  affair  is 
bound  to  become  public  property.  In  such  a  struggle, 
the  ordinary  stockholder  becomes  merely  a  spectator, 
albeit  a  heavily  interested  one,  unless  it  happens  to 
come  about  that  he  holds  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  In  this  contingency, 
of  course,  his  position  is  a  very  strong  one.  But 
in  those  cases  of  speculation  where  the  '^  insider" 
is  pitted  against  the  general  public,  including  the 
great  body  of  other  shareholders,  every  advantage 
is  upon  the  side  of  the  privileged  directorate  or  ad- 
ministration. All  others  are  helpless,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  courts  have  been  able  to  protect  the  rights 
of  minority  shareholders  in  cases  of  flagrant  abuse  of 
power. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  recent  breaches  of  good 
faith  between  directors,  their  own  shareholders,  and 
the  general  public,  in  the  interests  of  speculation 
was  the  manner  in  which  in  August,  1906,  the 
Union  Pacific  dividend  was  advanced  to  its  present 
high  figure.  This  incident  marked  the  culmination 
of  the  furious  speculative  campaign  in  the  shares  of 
this  company  which  carried  its  common  stock  from 
a  merely  nominal  figure  in  1898  to  nearly  $200  per 
share  in  1906.  From  this  elevation  it  dropped  to 
$100  in  the  following  year.  Not,  however,  the  fact 
but  the  manner  of  increasing  this  dividend  is  subject 
to  criticism.  The  Southern  Pacific  road  was  the 
largest  single  outside  investment  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
It  had  been  gradually  fattened  through  many  years 
by  reinvestment  of  all  its  surplus  in  betterments. 
Tlie  harvest  time  had  now  come.  Directors  of  both 
roads  met  in  the  same  room  at  practically  the  same 
time.    The    Southern    Pacific    common    stock    was 
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placed  upon  a  five  per  cent  dividend  basis.  From 
this  source  and  others,  the  Union  Pacific  company 
abruptly  raised  its  rate  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  where 
it  has  since  remained.  The  fact  of  this  advance 
was  rigidly  concealed  for  two  dajrs,  giving  opportimity 
to  those  interested  to  reap  large  profits  from  the 
inevitable  advance  in  price  attendant  upon  publi- 
cation of  the  fact.  No  official  investigation  has 
revealed  the  extent  of  these  private  operations.  It 
appears  to  be  well  established,  however,  that  aside 
from  whatever  interest  the  directors  and  their  friends 
had  in  the  stock  market,  a  powerful  ''social  poor' 
in  the  stock,  which  did  not  close  out  its  holdings 
at  the  time,  overstayed  the  market;  and  suffered 
heavy  losses  during  the  great  decline  of  prices  which 
soon  took  place. 

The  foregoing  Union  Pacific  incident  recalls  a 
notorious  episode  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  York 
Central  road.  On  December  19,  1868,  the  directors, 
after  a  midnight  meeting,  annoxmced  an  eighty  per 
cent  dividend  in  new  stock  and  a  four  per  cent  cash 
dividend.  The  Financial  Chronicle  of  that  day  thus 
comments  upon  the  episode:  — 


The  real  occasion  of  the  dividend  is  to  be  found  in  the  specula- 
tive operations  of  partiee  associated  with  the  management.  It  is  a 
matter  well  imderstood  in  the  better  informed  circles  of  Wall 
Street,  that,  some  few  months  ago,  a  knot  of  capitalists,  mostly 
in  the  direction,  combined  for  the  purchase  of  S7,000,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  company;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  purchase 
and  the  carrying  of  the  stock,  a  loan  was  contracted  with  a  London 
banking  house  upon  the  stock  as  collateral,  the  loan  to  run  for 
two  years,  if  necessary.  The  stock  was  systematically  depressed 
previous  to  the  purchase,  and  was  bought  at  from  84  to  95,  averag- 
ing about  00. 

The  declaration  of  this  dividend  is  the  consummation  of  the 
scheme.  The  clique  realize  about  60  per  cent  profit  on  $7,000,000 
of  stock,  or  say  $4,200,000,  and  a  family  prominently  connected 
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with  the  road  makes  a  still  larger  profit.  But  how  has  it  fared  with 
the  ordinary  stockholders  7  At  the  time  these  gentlemen  formed 
their  magnificent  scheme,  the  stockholders  outside  the  "  ring '' 
were  not  only  held  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  private  plans  of  the 
directory,  but  the  stock  was  systematically  depreciated  below 
its  real  value,  so  as  to  frighten  them  into  selling  to  the  directors 
and  their  friends. 

This  operation  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  direo* 
tors  speculate  upon  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
corporations,  to  tiie  injury  of  the  non-official  stockholderB. 

Still  a  third  classic  instance  of  the  use  of  dividend 
increase,  apparently  to  make  a  market  for  securities 
unloaded  by  '^  insiders/'  is  the  Atchison  seven  per  cent 
dividend  of  1887,  increased  from  six  per  cent  on  the 
very  verge  of  bankruptcy.  No  elaborate  defences 
of  this  action  have'  ever  cleared  the  reputations  of 
the  guilty  directors.^ 

Abrupt  increases  of  dividend  in  connection  with 
speculation  for  a  rise  by  ''insiders''  are  not  the 
only  means  of  surreptitiously  taking  advantage  of 
foreknowledge  of  future  events.  Oftentimes  the  actual 
policy  of  the  company  in  respect  of  surplus  income 
devoted  to  betterments  may  be  known  only  to  a 
privileged  few,  the  real  condition  of  affairs  being 
concealed  by  means  of  involved  accounts.  This  it 
is  which  in  part  renders  the  stocks  of  non-dividend 
companies  so  susceptible  to  speculative  manipulation. 
Of  course  the  necessarily  low  quotations  of  non- 
dividend  stocks  offer  an  additional  incentive;  as  a 
rise  of  a  point  or  two  in  value  of  a  stock  which  cost 
only  $25  represents  proportionately  eight  times 
as  much  profit  as  an  equal  rise  of  price  of  a  share 
which  cost  $200.  But  it  is  unquestionably  also  the 
mystery  attaching  to  a  non-dividend  security  which 
is  an  aid  to  the  professional  manipulator.    Chance 
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and  change,  —  the  daily  bread  of  speculation,  —  have 
no  concern  with  a  security  offering  a  rate  of  constant 
return.  Speculation  has  promptly  shifted  from  the 
preferred  to  the  common  shares  of  all  such  roads  as 
the  Reading  and  Atchison,  just  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
ferred stocks  began  to  pay  regular  dividends.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  road,  on  the  other  hand,  has  of  late 
been  speculatively  interesting  largely  because  of 
its  unrevealed  potentialities.  Between  1893  and  1004 
the  policy  was  rigidly  pursued  of  suspending  dividends, 
even  on  the  preferred  shares  and  of  devoting  every 
penny  of  income  to  development  of  the  property; 
and  yet,  of  course,  no  one  outside  of  the  manage- 
ment knew  how  extensive  the  betterment  in  reality 
was.  The  result  has  been  an  erratic  career  on  the 
stock  exchanges  quite  equal  in  range  of  prices  to  the 
wildest  antics  of  Reading  common  shares.  Within 
the  year  1910,  the  quotations  ran  up  to  $242,  down 
to  S125,  and  up  again  to  $175.  This  was  associated 
with  the  Pearson-Farquhar  plans,  subsequently  de- 
scribed, for  an  ocean-to-ocean  line,  which  would  have 
entailed  extensive  issues  of  new  stock  as  well  as  greatly 
increased  dividends.  Meantime  the  general  body 
of  stockholders  and  the  public  remained  in  practical 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  it  all.  The  highly  in- 
volved intercorporate  accoimts  of  the  Rock  Island 
Company,  especially  prior  to  their  simplification  in 
1906,  undoubtedly  promoted  its  speculative  activity 
for  the  same  reason. 

A  merely  negative  policy  of  secrecy  in  adminis- 
tration only  differs  in  degree  from  one  of  positive 
deception.  Entirely  fictitious  statements  as  to  earn- 
ings may  be  effectively  utilized  by  "  inside  "  speculators 
for  a  rise.  Herein  lies  the  possible  advantage  of  even 
temporary  control  of  a  property,  held,  if  necessary, 
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by  means  of  operations  on  mai^,  instead  of  by  actual 
ownership.  Prior  to  the  careful  analyses  of  expense 
accounts,  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  it  was  always  possible  to  '*  skin  "  a  road, 
that  is  to  say,  to  postpone  the  customary  and  in  the 
long  run  necessary  outlay  for  maintenance.  Savings 
thus  effected  could  be  utilized  for  enlarged  dividend 
disbursements.  On  the  strength  of  this  showing, 
the  speculators  could  dispose  of  their  holdings  at  a 
profit,  and  leave  the  road  practically  gutted.  In 
the  old  days  a  fictitious  appearance  of  prosperity 
might  easily  be  created  by  sending  out  orders  to  get 
traffic  at  any  cost;  thereby  producing  large  gross 
revenues,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  maintenance 
expenses  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rates  were 
cut.  Net  earnings  would  rise  with  the  enlarged 
gross  revenues,  but  the  property,  of  course,  would 
be  steadily  depreciating  in  condition.  Such  were  the 
tactics  charged  against  the  old  Atchison  manage- 
ment in  1890,  in  order  to  enable  the  then  embarrassed 
Barings  to  unload  their  heavy  investment  in  the 
road.  Such  action  they  were  compelled  to  take 
in  an  endeavor  to  avert  a  collapse  of  their  South 
American  enterprises.  Such  also  was  the  program 
apparently  threatened  by  the  Gates  syndicate  in  1902, 
while  temporarily  in  control  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  road.  A  general  disturbance  of  the  entire 
rate  situation  in  the  South  promptly  forced  the  bankers 
responsible  for  the  Southern  system  and  other  roads 
in  that  territory  to  take  over  the  property  from  the 
Gates  syndicate  at  a  large  profit. 

The  series  of  events  leading  up  to  the  collapse 
of  both  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Atchison  roads  in 
the  nineties  affords  instructive  examples  of  deliberate 
falsification  of  accounts  by  '^ insiders"  in  order  to 
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create  a  market  in  which  to  unload  upon  the  public.^ 
In  the  case  of  the  Atchison,  income  was  apparently 
overstated  during  four  years  to  1893  by  more  than 
$7,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  Of  this  sum  nearly 
$4,000,000  consisted  of  rebate  accounts,  carried  as  an 
asset  but  having  no  value  whatever.  Ordinary  ex- 
penditures were  charged  to  capital  account;  un- 
collectible traflSc  balances  were  carried  as  assets; 
and  arbitrary  additions  to  earnings  were  made  under 
orders  from  the  East.  Annual  deficits,  in  one  year 
no  less  than  $3,000,000,  were  thus  covered  up;  and 
an  exhibit  of  steadily  increasing  earnings  was  publicly 
made.  The  revelations  in  1896  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road 
were  no  less  scandalous.  During  seven  years  and 
two  months,  dividends  amounting  to  $6,269,000 
had  been  declared,  of  which  expert  accountants  averred 
that  less  than  a  million  had  really  been  earned. 
Net  earnings  had  been  systematically  overstated, 
operating  expenses  had  been  charged  to  capital  ac- 
count as  new  construction;  depreciation  had  been 
inadequately  charged  off  by  manipulation  of  profit 
and  loss  account;  and,  in  the  meantime,  new  capital 
had  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000,  and 
floating  debt  had  risen  from  $3,500,000  to  $16,000,000, 
without  any  corresponding  new  investment  in  the 
property. 

The  history  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
Dayton  road  affords  illuminating  evidence  of  the 
disastrous  effects  upon  a  company  of  a  series  of  specu- 
lative managements;  managements,  that  is  to  say, 
chiefly  interested  in  temporary  control  for  purposes 
of  speculation  and  sale  to  others,  rather  than  of  per- 

*  Detaib  M  to  this  are  ««D  manhalled  In  Daggett,  Raliroad  BaorcuilBatioiu 
Ewrard  Soononle  Studtoe,  1006.  pp.  21  and  306. 
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manent  development.  Before  it  was  first  scuttled 
in  1886,  it  was  conservatively  financed,  and  was 
regularly  paying  dividends.  Its  shares  were  selling 
at  or  near  par.  At  this  time  a  New  York  banker 
named  Ives  purchased  control  by  means  of  the  well- 
known  stock  exchange  devices  of  pyramiding.^  Using 
each  purchase  of  stock  as  collateral  for  loans  with 
which  to  purchase  more  stocks,  the  price  was  run 
up  to  $150  per  share,  and  by  systematic  manipulation 
was  held  near  that  figure.  It  is  obvious  that  failure 
to  support  the  price  would  lead  to  calls  for  more 
margin  and  thus  bring  about  utter  collapse  of  the 
artificial  control.  Branch  roads  were  then  purchased 
and  heavy  bond  issues  by  them  were  floated  by  means 
of  guarantees  by  the  parent  company.  Ambitious 
projects  for  extension  to  St.  Louis,  as  a  formidable 
competitor  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  almost  forced 
that  company  into  its  purchase,  just  as  the  West 
Shore  road  was  unloaded  upon  the  New  York  Central, 
and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  in  1902  was  forced 
upon  the  Atlantic  Coast  line.  The  scope  and  out- 
come of  this  Dayton  project  are  best  described  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  road  for  1888. 


At  this  date  [June,  1886]  the  capital  stock  of  your  company  i 
S3,500,000  common  and  S1,000,000  preferred.  When  Mr.  Stayner 
and  Mr.  Ives  resigned  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  re- 
spectively, August  9,  1887,  the  capital  stock  outstanding,  as  they 
stated  it,  had  been  increased  to  $4,000,000  common,  and  SI  1,000,* 
000  preferred  bearing  4  per  cent. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  company  June  15,  1886,  outstanding 
was  S996,000  7  per  cent,  Sl,434,000  6  per  cent,  and  $400,000 
5  per  cent  consolidated  sinking  fund  bonds.  This  debt  had  been 
increased  at  August  9,  1887,  by  S64,000  consolidated  sinking 
fund  5  per  cent  bonds  and  ^,000,000  second  mortgage  4i  per 
cent  fifty-year  bonds. 

To  represent  this  enormous  mcrease  of  liability  and  conversion 
and  appropriation  of  securities  owned  by  the  company,  amount- 

>  Bradttreett,  toI.  zt.  p.  65S,  gjLym  a  food  •ummaiy  of  thiew  traoMotlonk 
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ing  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $14,500,000  par  value,  your  company, 
August  9,  1887,  had  betterments  of  its  road,  real  estate,  and  adcU- 
tional  equipment  representing  an  expenditure  of  less  than  one 
million  dollars.  Your  company  had  in  addition  credit  on  the 
books  of  Henry  S.  Ives  &  Co.  for  a  deposit  of  upwards  of  $12,000- 
000,  subject  to  check  on  demand,  but  when  the  firm  of  H.  S.  Ives 
ft  Co.  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  August 
11, 1887,  the  assets  of  that  firm  included  less  than  $1,000  in  cash. 

But  the  unhappy  history  of  the  Dayton  road  does 
not  stop  at  this  point.    Its  later  manipulation  has 
mainly  had  to  do  with  repeated  attempts  to  turn  it 
over  to  some  of  the  trunk  lines,  always,  of  course, 
at  a  profit.    Within  three  years  prior  to  1905,  the 
road  has  been  passed    in    succession   through   the 
hands  of  no  less  than  four  syndicates.    The  first  pool 
was  originally  formed  in  1902  to  purchase  the  Pdre 
Marquette  road,  running  crosswise  of  the  main  trunk 
lines  up  into  Michigan.    The  plan  was  by  threat 
of  extending  it  east  and  west  to  Buffalo  and  Chicago 
to  force  it  upon  the  Vanderbilt  roads  at  a  profit. 
This  project  failed,   leaving  these   capitalists  with 
a  heavy  burden  of  unsalable  and  non-dividend  paying 
securities.    In   the   meantime   another   independent 
cross  line,  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville, 
had  been  constructed  almost  into  Chicago  by  a  second 
syndicate.    A  third  pool  already  controlled  the  Dayton 
road.    These  three  groups  all  overlapped  in  member- 
ship.    All   parties   finally   decided   to    join   forces. 
The  Pdre  Marquette  was  sold  to  the  Dayton  road, 
by  payment  in  Dayton  bonds  and  notes  at  the  rate  of 
$125  for  Marquette  stock  which  had  cost  $85  per 
share.    This  recompensed  the  fiirst  syndicate  liberally. 
The  second  syndicate  which  had  built  the  line  toward 
Chicago  was  paid  for  its  services  in  Marquette  notes. 
The  third  syndicate,   controlling  the  Dayton  road, 
now  made  its  profit  in  turn  by  selling  the  combined 
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properties  to  a  fourth  syndicate  in  1904.  And  it 
was  this  interest  which  so  nearly  succeeded  in  dis- 
posing of  the  road  to  the  Erie  at  $160  per  share  in  the 
following  year.  This  was  brought  about  by  threats 
to  turn  the  entire  property  over  to  the  so-called  Hawley 
interests,  which  were  engaged  at  the  time  in  piecing 
together  various  odds  and  ends  in  trunk-line  territory. 
Fortunately  the  Erie  management  discovered  the 
true  state  of  affairs  in  time,  and  all  arrangements  for 
merger  were  abrogated. 

Turning  next  to  speculation  by  ''outsiders/'  in 
order  either  to  gain  control  of  a  company  from  otherSi 
or  else  merely  to  manipulate  prices  in  their  own  in- 
terest, a  typical  example  is  afforded  by  the  Eeene 
Southern  Pacific  pool  of  1902.^  This  episode  is  sig- 
nificant as  showing  the  sort  of  attack  which  interests 
in  control  of  a  road  must  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
repel,  unless  they  actually  control  the  property  by 
ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  voting  shares.  The 
general  situation  must  first  be  understood  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  plan  of  campaign.  The  Union 
Pacific  road,  then  in  process  of  reconstruction,  ended 
at  Ogden,  Utah.  It  was  dependent  for  its  through 
connection  to  San  Francisco  upon  the  Central  Pacific 
road,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system. 
In  order  to  acquire  this  necessary  link  in  the  trans- 
continental chain,  the  Union  Pacific  in  1901  purchased 
a  practically  controlling  interest  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  altho  it  was  considerably  short  of  a  majority 
of  the  shares  outstanding.  But  the  major  part  of 
this  extended  system,  reaching  through  Southern 
California  to  New  Orleans,  seemed  at  the  time  to  be 
quite  a  distinct  property,  for  transportation  purposes, 

>  The  foUowlnc  Moount  la  bued  upon  litigation  Ustinc  thioocfaout  1003,  testi- 
mony In  whioh  WM  currently  reported  In  the  finenciel  and  railway  Joumala. 
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from  the  small  portion  needed  by  the  Union  Pacific 
to  complete  its  direct  through  line  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  Union  Pacific  Company  at  once  caused 
its  recent  acquisition  to  embark  upon  an  extensive 
program  of  betterments.  No  dividends  were  paid 
by  the  Southern  Pacific^  in  order  that  all  net  revenue 
(and  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  it)  might  be 
devoted  to  upbuilding  the  property.  Nevertheless, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  road,  the  actual 
extent  of  this  rehabilitation  and  improvement  re- 
mained for  the  general  public  largely  a  matter  of 
conjecture. 

The  Eeene  pool,  as  appeared  in  the  course  of 
subsequent  litigation,  was  dated  January  29,  1902, 
and  was  to  be  continued  until  April  1,  1903.  It 
was  to  become  operative  upon  the  purchase  of  200,000 
shares  of  Southern  Pacific  stock,  which  amount 
might  be  increased  to  400,000  shares.  As  there  were 
only  1,970,000  shares  outstanding,  and  as  the  Union 
Pacific  had  only  acquired  750,000  shares  from  the 
Huntington  and  other  estates  in  1901,  such  concen- 
tration of  ownership  in  other  hands  was  a  matter 
of  some  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appeared 
later  that  some  244,000  shares  were  actually  acquired. 
The  form  of  pooling  contract  adopted  was  much 
like  that  in  the  Hocking  Valley  Coal  pool,  as  has 
already  been  shown.  Having  acquired  this  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  capital  stock,  the  next 
step  was  to  bring  about  a  rise  in  its  market  quotations 
in  order  to  unload  upon  the  public.  There  is  no 
evidence  at  all  of  an  intention  to  continue  the  in- 
vestment in  the  stock.  Much  of  it  in  fact  was  not 
really  owned,  but  was  merely  carried  on  margin. 
The  plan  was  simple.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
was  to  be  forced  to  modify  its  program  of  devoting 
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all  net  income  to  betterments;  and  was  to  be  compelled 
to  begin  payment  of  dividends  upon  its  capital  stock. 
Such  action  would  obviously  serve  the  purpose.  An 
elaborate  campaign  of  publicity  was  then  inaugurated. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  not  really 
upbuilding  the  entire  Southern  Pacific  road  at  all, 
but  was  merely  ''  fattening "  the  Central  Pacific 
link,  in  order  at  the  proper  time  to  cut  it  off  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  controlling  company,  thus  completing  the 
Union  Pacific  direct  line  to  the  coast.  This  in  turn 
led  to  a  spirited  contest  for  control  of  the  next  annual 
meeting,  recalling  in  many  respects  the  struggle 
over  the  Illinois  Central  in  1907.  Injunctions  were 
sought  to  prevent  the  Union  Pacific  from  voting 
on  its  750,000  shares  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  April  8,  1903,  —  only  two  days, 
by  the  way,  prior  to  the  original  date  of  expiration 
of  the  pool.  This  action  failed.  In  the  meantime 
the  Harriman  party  had  succeeded  in  accumulating 
enough  proxies  from  other  stockholders  to  insure 
their  control.  Thus  balked  in  its  program,  the  pool 
was  compelled  to  liquidate  its  holdings.  This  it  did 
in  the  rapidly  declining  market  of  1903,  at  very  heavy 
loss.  It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that  the  holdings 
which  had  cost  about  $16,700,000  were  closed  out 
at  a  loss  to  the  pool  members  of  approximately  $3,000,- 
000.  Thus  ended  the  chapter,  about  as  disastrously 
as  the  Reading  pool  in  1906. 

In  form  precisely  like  the  Southern  Pacific  pool, 
altho  differing  in  outcome,  was  the  Gates  raid  upon 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  in  April,  1903.^ 
This  road  being  about  to  issue  $5,000,000  of  new  stock, 

>  Thli  tniMACtlon  wm  invaatigittod  upon  complaint  of  the  Kentndky  RallroMl 
CcmmiMlon  by  the  Intentate  Commeroe  Commtelon  In  1902-08.  The  complaint 
and  anawcn  are  reprinted  In  the  28d  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad  CommlariOB 
of  KentUQkjr. 
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it  appeared  likely  that  the  market  quotations  would 
decline  substantially  by  reason  of  the  increased  floatmg 
supply.  Many  traders  in  consequence  sold  the  stock 
"short'';  expecting  to  cover  their  contracts  at  the 
lower  figure.  The  Gates  pool  quietly  bought  all  the 
shares  offered;  thereby  acquiring  some  306,000  shares 
out  of  a  total  of  600,000  outstanding.  With  this 
clear  majority,  they  forced  the  bankers  in  charge 
of  the  Southern  road,  which  could  ill  afford  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  rate  situation,  to  take  it  off  theur 
hands.  The  pool  appears  to  have  profited  hand- 
somely by  the  transaction,  having  acquired  102,000 
shares  for  less  than  $110  per  share  and  the  balance 
at  $125;  and  then  having  turned  it  over  to  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company,  at  about  $130  per  share  for  the 
first  lot,  and  $150  per  share  for  the  second.  It  was 
then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Atlantic  Ck)ast  line 
Company  ''  for  safe  keeping  "  at  $160  per  share.  In 
much  the  same  way  and  at  about  the  same  time,  the 
Monon  line  from  Louisville  and  Chicago  was  bought  up 
by  a  speculative  pool  and  finally  turned  over  for  joint 
control  to  the  Southern  and  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville roads.^  Such  episodes  as  these  are  not  only 
iUuminatmg  in  themselves,  but  they  serve  to  explain 
the  extraordinary  fervor  of  speculation  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  culminated  at  about  this  time. 

The  speculative  acquisition  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  by  President  McLeod  of  the  Reading 
road  in  1892,  however  laudable  the  desired  end  in 
view  for  his  company  may  have  been,  reveals  the 
hazards  of  such  modes  of  finance.*  Early  in  that 
year,  shares  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  and 

>  A.  D.  Nosrw  In  the  Forum.  Oct.  1903,  p.  204. 

*  U.  8.  Indoatrtal  Commlnloii,  Iz,  pp.  501-576,  oontalns  tostlmony  on  the  tubjeet. 
DafiiBftt.  Railroad  RaorgaoUatlon,  pp.  123  «<  Mff..  traoes  Its  offeot  upon  the  Readlnc 
Compaiqr.    Bradstreete,  toIs.  n  and  zzl,  eontalne  many  additional  detalla. 
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Boston  and  Maine  companies  began  to  advance 
mysteriously,  and  in  October  virtual  control  of  both 
by  the  Reading  was  expressed  through  the  election  of 
McLeod  as  president.  The  operation  was  difficult  to 
understand,  as  the  Reading  had  always  been  impecun- 
ious and  was  then  in  a  peculiarly  precarious  condition. 
On  February  20,  1893,  it  suddenly  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  story  is  succinctly  told  in  the  report 
of  the  directors  in  the  following  January.  In  substance 
it  was  a  case  of  speculation  ''  on  margin,"  and  of  the 
margin  having  been  ''  wiped  out." 

On  the  25th  day  of  October,  1892,  President  McLeod  authorized 
the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  New  York  and  New  En|^d  Rail- 
road Company,  and  ultimately  32,000  shares  were  acquired. 
President  McLeod  originally  put  up  his  own  securities  as  col- 
lateral to  protect  the  purchasing  brokers.  Subsequently,  as 
collateral  to  secure  these  purchases,  President  McLeod,  without 
having  previously  obtained  the  authority  of  the  board  of  managers, 
drew  from  the  treasury  of  the  company  and  pledged  the  following 
securities  [treasury  securities  enumerated]. 

The  fact  of  the  withdrawal  and  use  of  the  securities  was  first 
formally  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  on  December  14. 
On  December  24  resolutions  were  passed  ratifjring  the  action 
of  Mr.  McLeod  and  indemnifying  him  for  advances  made  on  his 
individual  accoimt  to  the  extent  of  S400,000.  Messrs.  F.  H. 
Prince  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Ervin  &  Co.  [the  brokers  through  whom 
the  purchases  were  made]  subsequently  gave  notice  of  their  in* 
tention  to  sell  the  shares  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  their 
advances,  and  ultimately,  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  all  of  the 
shares  were  sold.  After  crediting  the  company  with  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  sale,  the  total  loss  on  the  Boston  and  Miune  Raihroad 
stock  was  $918,008.00,  and  on  the  New  York  and  New  England 
stock  $553,996.15,  or  a  total  of  $1,472,004.24. 

The  most  recent  spectacular  collapse  of  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  create  a  transcontinental  railway  line 
on  the  basis  of  borrowed  money  occurred  in  July, 
1910.^    From  some  unrevealed  source  large  blocks 

1  The  finanelAl  Joiimab  of  July  88,  1010,  and  the  foOowliic  week  ftbound  la 
deeeripttre  matter. 
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of  railroad  stocks  had  been  pressed  for  sale  upon  the 
exchanges  for  some  weeks.  It  had  been  known  since 
January  that  some  mysterious  pool  had  been  quietly 
accumulating  large  holdings  in  various  roads,  especially 
of  the  Rock  Island  Ck)mpany.  The  shares  in  other  ap- 
parently unrelated  properties,  like  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
had  also  been  advancing  sharply.  The  entire  plan  was 
disclosed  when  suddenly  it  was  announced  on  July 
28th  that  an  English  syndicate,  heavily  interested  in  a 
chain  of  roads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  had 
been  forced  by  the  steady  decline  in  quotations  to 
transfer  all  its  holdings  en  bloc  to  a  leading  American 
banking  house.  The  nucleus  of  the  transcontinental 
system  was  to  have  been  the  Rock  Island.  It  was  to 
have  been  carried  to  the  west  by  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande,  a  supposedly  Gould  property,  which  in  turn 
controlled  the  recently  completed  Western  Pacific  road 
to  the  coast.  But  in  order  to  hold  these,  the  Missouri 
Pacific  had  also  to  be  included.  Eastward,  the  line 
was  to  be  made  up  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  roads  to  Atlantic  tide  water.  No  details 
have  ever  reached  the  public.  But  it  was  rumored 
that  an  investment  of  approximately  $30,000,000 
was  finally  liquidated  for  about  half  that  sum.  Had 
the  affair  not  been  terminated  by  private  arrange- 
ment, in  other  words,  had  this  huge  volume  of  securities 
been  openly  forced  upon  an  already  over-loaded 
market,  a  disastrous  panic  might  have  been  pre- 
cipitated. 

A  common  mode  of  protection  against  the  raids  of 
outside  speculative  cliques  is  the  creation  of  a  voting 
trust.  ^  With  a  body  of  trustees,  commonly  five  in 
number,  all  shares  of  capital  stock  are  deposited,  in 
exchange  for  so-called  voting  trust  certificates.    The 

1  Gf.  Daottt,  op,  eli.;  and  the  Yale  Law  Jwmul,  toI.  sUl,  lOOA. 
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important  point,  however,  is  that  such  exchange  of 
securities  is  for  a  stated  period  of  time;  and  vests  all 
voting  power  on  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 
This  assures  stability  of  control  and  continuity  in 
policy.  It  has  been  a  common  feature  of  most  of  the 
great  railroad  reorganizations  in  recent  years.  Some 
voting  trusts  have  been  continued  for  many  years, 
notably  on  the  Ontario  and  Western  road.  When 
entered  into  for  an  indeterminate  period,  only  ter- 
minable upon  the  declaration  of  dividends  succesedvely 
for  a  given  time,  it  may  operate  disadvantageously 
to  shareholders;  but  in  the  long  run  seems  to  be  a 
convenient  and  necessary  safeguard. 

What  remedies  may  be  applied  to  check  this  specu- 
lative activity,  in  itself  a  menace  to  the  safe  and  sane 
operation  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States? 
A  powerful  one  has  ab'eady  been  applied  in  the  benefi- 
cent publicity  features  of  the  recent  Hepburn  Act 
of  1906,  and  as  still  further  amended  in  1910  in  the 
Mann-Elkins  law.^  Little  more  in  the  way  of  specific 
legislation  would  seem  to  be  needed;  sJtho  liberal 
appropriation  for  administrative  oversight  by  means 
of  expert  accountants  must  of  course  be  currently 
made  by  Congress.  So  far  as  checking  specu- 
lation by  "insiders"  is  concerned,  the  strict  pre- 
scription by  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission 
of  the  practice  as  to  making  depreciation  charges 
would  seem  to  be  most  effective.  The  matter  techni- 
cally bristles  with  accounting  perplexities,  and  has 
been  most  bitterly  opposed  by  leading  railroad  men. 
Some  of  this  objection  is  more  or  less  valid.     Yet 

s  Thase  prorlriom  are  deMrtbed  In  the  Qiutrteriy  Journal  of  Eoonomlee,  rcL  zH, 
1906,  pp.  29-Al,  and  toI.  szy,  1010,  pp.  508-088.    Accounting  featuraa  are  eapedaOr 
1  ibid.,  Tol.  Bdll,  1006,  pp.  864-388. 
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much  unnecessary  bitterness  in  discussion  of  the 
subject  has  been  engendered  by  a  misconception  of 
the  rules  of  the  Commission.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
insistence  upon  a  clear  differentiation  between  capital 
and  income  account  in  the  matter  of  charging  for 
depreciation  or  for  betterment  and  new  construction, 
will  compel  the  companies  to  capitalize  all  betterment 
work  instead  of  caring  for  it  in  part  from  surplus 
income  by  charging  it  to  operating  expenses.  This 
by  no  means  seems  to  follow.  No  actual  policy  as  to 
the  form  of  payment  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  improve- 
ment work  is  enforced  by  law.  The  only  requisite 
is  that,  whatever  the  policy  of  the  road  may  be,  it 
shall  be  made  evident  in  Uie  published  accounts  for 
the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned.  No  one  can 
question  for  a  moment  the  expediency  of  oftentimes 
adjusting  maintenance  outlay  in  some  measure  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment;  either  by  postponing 
it  in  part,  or,  if  possible,  by  going  to  the  other  extreme 
and  expending  freely  for  maintenance  in  order  to 
save  in  direct  operating  cost.  Not  even  the  excuse 
of  artificially  creating  a  favorable  income  return 
in  order  to  successfully  float  new  bonds  or  stocks  is 
valid  or  admissible  in  the  case  of  most  companies 
in  normal  times.  The  accounts  should  reveal  to  all, 
and  especially  to  public  authority,  the  precise  policy 
which  is  being  pursued.  Padded  or  starved  income 
statements  have  in  the  past  been  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  profit  to  '^  insiders ''  in  the  case  of 
speculatively  managed  roads.  Most  sound  roads, 
of  course,  do  not  resort  to  such  practices;  but  laws 
must  be  drawn  to  meet  possible  offences,  even  if  they 
be  exceptional.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  such  manipulation  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  diflScult  under  the  accounting  supervision  of  tiie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Beneficent  in  its  effects,  also,  will  be  all  further  care- 
ful regulation  of  intercorporate  accounting.  The  con- 
solidated balance  sheet,  as  used  by  the  Rock  Island 
and  Reading  companies,  is  another  fecund  source 
of  evil.  The  classic  financial  reorganization  of  the 
Alton  road  was  so  adroitly  covered  up  in  the  accounts, 
that,  as  has  been  technically  shown  in  the  Journal 
of  Accountancy,  the  holding  company  could  pile  up 
a  surplus  or  inciur  a  large  deficit  without  diuiger  of 
discovery.  Not  a  trace  of  the  very  recently  revealed 
and  entirely  unsuspected  indebtedness  of  the  Qr^on 
Short  Line  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  to  the  amount 
of  $72,000,000,  could  be  found  in  the  reports  of  either 
company,  until  the  directors  chose  to  let  it  be  known.^ 
Such  things  should  not  be.  Nothing  so  invites  specu- 
lation as  mystery.  Whether  the  so-called  ''  insiders '' 
profit  by  it  or  not,  is  not  the  main  question.  Such 
secrecy  certainly  provokes  speculative  manipulation 
in  others.  So  far  as  publicity  can  reasonably  go,  it 
should  be  applied  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

Speculation  thrives  in  the  main  upon  securities 
of  low  market  value.  Such  low  quotations  are  usually 
the  result  of  an  over  issue  of  securities;  in  other  words 
of  capitalization  more  or  less  in  excess  of  either  physical 
value  or  earning  power.  A  second  restraining  in- 
fluence upon  speculation  in  future  may  therefore 
indirectly  flow  from  enforced  publicity,  so  far  as  it 
puts  an  end  to  the  evil  known  as  stockwatering.* 
This  form  of  financial  abuse  is  much  less  prevalent 
than  formerly;  it  is  in  fact  now  non-existent  probably 
in  the  case  of  most  of  our  substantial  roads.  Yet 
in  so  far  as  publicity  or  physical  valuation  may  serve 
to  restrain  the  excessive  output  of  securities  by  a 


i  N«w  Toric  Brsnlng  PoK.  FlnABdal  Supplemant,  Oet.  1. 1010. 

*  DlMUMd  bjr  the  Mtthor  la  the  Pollttod  Sdenfie  Quarterly  for  Maroh,  lOia 
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few  erring  companies^  speculatioii  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  diminish  as  a  consequence. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  checks  may  ultimately 
be  found  in  some  prohibition  of  excesses  in  inter- 
railway  financing.  Wholesale  investment  of  corporate 
funds  of  one  railroad  in  stocks  of  other  railroads, 
especially  upon  a  credit  basis,  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous and  unwholesome  feature  of  the  last  few 
years.  The  collateral  trust  bond  has  been  a  useful 
means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  Of  course  as 
a  means  of  building  up  a  logically  unified  system, 
particularly  in  linking  together  natiurally  connecting 
roads  into  a  through  line,  such  intercorporate  financing 
is  necessary  and  proper.  But  when  applied,  as  by 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  trunk-line  roads,  to  control 
or  investment  in  naturally  competing  or  even  entirely 
remote  and  disconnected  properties,  it  may  become 
a  public  menace.  Particularly  does  it  invite  corporate 
speculation,  that  is  to  say,  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
one  road  by  another,  not  as  an  incident  to  operating 
efficiency,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  profit.  It  is 
not  a  wholesome  condition  of  affairs  that  a  raihoad, 
chartered  for  the  conduct  of  transportation,  should 
be  engaged  in  stock-exchange  operations  of  this  sort; 
and  that  a  large  part  of  its  revenues  should  be  derived 
dther  from  such  sources  or  from  its  investments 
in  scattered  and  wholly  unrelated  roads.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  possibility  of  public  interference 
to  prevent  such  tendencies,  even  tho  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  crippling  suitable  private  initiative,  may  be 
rendered  more  remote  by  greater  circumspection  on 
the  part  of  the  directors  of  some  of  these  great  quasi- 
public  companies. 

Positive  discoiuragement  of  undue  speculation  in 
railroad  securities  in  future  may  possibly  also  be 
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looked  for  in  the  imposition  by  the  states  of  taxes 
upon  all  stock-exchange  transactions.  A  rich  source 
of  income  exists  therein;  but  the  tax  must,  of  course, 
be  so  applied  as  neither  to  hamper  legitimate  trans- 
actions nor  to  lead  to  escape  by  migration  to  other 
states.  So  far  as  it  is  practicable,  a  substantial  tax 
upon  all  transfers  of  stock  would  seem  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  without  unduly  burdening  the 
necessary  processes  of  exchange.  And,  finally,  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  which  shall  frown  upon 
manipulation  of  stocks  for  private  profit,  especially 
by  those  who  occupy  positions  of  trust,  or  whidi 
views  large  fortunes  accumulated  by  such  means  as 
improperly  acquired,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  some 
influence.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  high  r^ard 
of  one's  contemporaries  is  among  the  most  coveted 
rewards  of  life.  The  country  would  seem  to  have 
passed  through  an  extraordinary  period  of  moral 
awakening  of  late.  We  may  perhaps  never  again  be 
called  upon  to  witness  such  an  orgy  as  this  last  decade 
has  revealed.  The  outlook  is  far  more  satisfactory 
in  this  regard  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  speculative  manipulation 
of  railway  securities  tells  but  a  sorry  tale  at  best.  It 
presents  the  most  unpleasant  aspect  of  railroad  financ- 
ing, embracing  a  range  of  operations  from  mysti- 
fication and  petty  deceit  to  utter  fraud.  But  the 
conclusion  must  be  carefully  avoided  that,  because 
such  offences  have  at  times  been  committed,  American 
railroad  finance  on  the  whole  is  unsound.  Such  a  con- 
clusion would  be  absolutely  unfounded.  A  large 
majority  of  our  common  carriers  are  certainly  as 
honestly  administered  as  are  private  businesses  as  a 
whole.  Nor  has  the  standard  of  integrity  in  the 
main  ever  been  as  high  so  it  is  at  present.    But,  as 
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always,  the  innocent  are  condemned  to  suflfer  with  the 
guilty.  No  single  group  of  persons  has  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  prevention  of  such  breaches  of  trust  in 
future  than  that  charged  with  the  present  management 
of  this  great  industry. 

W.  Z.  Ripley. 

HaBYABD  IJNtVEBSnT. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  IN  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN AND  INCIDENCE  OF  INCOME  TAX 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Mallock's  estim&teB,  216.  —  Average  number  of  inoomes  per 
unit  of  the  range  of  incomes  in  each  group  used  as  a  measure  of  density, 
218.  —  Density  coefficients,  220.  —  Three  strata  of  income  recdverBi 
221.  —  Density  coefficients  vary  with  the  reciprocals  of  the  cubes  of 
the  corresponding  incomes,  222.  —  Corrected  average  incomes  for 
groups,  224.  —  Rectified  tables  of  income  distribution,  226. — Ad- 
vantage in  taxing  all  incomes  above  £100,  227.  —  Formula  for  grad- 
uation of  the  tax  rate,  228.  —  Tax  yield  controlled  by  varying  the 
ultimate  rate,  229.  —  Its  incidence  controlled  by  varying  the  size  of 
income  to  which  half  the  ultimate  rate  applies,  232.  —  Modifications 
to  fit  the  use  of  step  rates  and  of  abatements,  286. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  Marchi  1910,  contains 
a  most  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Mallock,  in  which 
he  makes  a  careful  estimate  of  the  totals  of  the  in- 
comes of  those  in  Great  Britain  receiving  more  than 
£115  per  year.^  Much  in  such  estimates  is  to  some 
extent  conjectural,  because  the  official  statistics  are  still 
far  from  sufficient  to  furnish  the  full  data  required. 
Mr.  Mallock's  estimates  have  been  objected  to  on  this 
ground  by  statisticians  whose  professional  practice 
compels  them  to  keep  rigidly  within  the  limits  over 
which  the  full  facts  are  proven  by  well  authenticated 
figures;  but  they  appear  to  take  into  account  more 
numerous  considerations  and  detached  items  of  re- 
liable information  than  have  been  previously  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  study;  while  his  deductions  from 
the  available  figures  seem  to  be  sane  and  prudent. 

>  Sliioe  this  paper  wu  written,  Mr.  Malloek  has  published  his  estimates,  more  fulljr 
elaborated.  In  his  volume  on  The  Nation  as  a  Business  Firm,  which  is  dismissed  by 
rrofesBor  Young  below  In  the  present  Issue,  p.  876. 

21« 
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The  table  in  which  he  summarizes  these  conclusions 
is  the  first  seen  by  the  present  writer  which  bears 
internal  evidence  of  enough  completeness  and  approxi- 
mate accuracy  to  make  it  worth  while  to  found  upon 
it  any  scientific  theory  or  formula,  rational  or  em- 
pirical. In  any  attempt  to  frame  such  a  formula  it 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  formula 
can  never  be  expected  to  fit  exactly  all  the  statistical 
figures  throughout  the  full  range  of  the  phenomenon. 
This  for  two  reasons:  the  first  that  the  statistics  are 
known  to  represent  the  actual  facts  only  with  rough 
approximation!  and,  as  said  above,  to  leave  out  of 
account  many  factors  which  can  be  filled  in  only  by 
conjecture;  and  the  second,  that  the  actual  facts 
themselves  certainly  do  not  follow  with  precision  any 
exact  mathematical  law.  As  regards  this  latter  rea- 
son, it  is  important  to  note  that  the  approximation 
to  mathematical  law  is  certain  to  be  closer  the  larger 
the  number  of  individual  cases  which  go  to  form  the 
average.  Thus  there  are  enormous  numbers  of  people 
who  have  small  incomes  and  very  few  who  have  very 
large  incomes.  It  follows  that  mathematical  law 
should  be  more  discoverable  in  the  statistics  of  the 
poor.  The  number  of  the  very  rich  is  so  small  that 
no  averaging  proper  is  possible,  and  eccentric  devia- 
tions from  mathematical  law  are  inevitable.  Never- 
theless, when  the  statistics  of  the  very  rich  over  a 
very  long  series  of  years  become  available,  closer 
averages  for  this  class  also  should  become  possible, 
provided  that  the  concurrent  influence  of  historical 
progress  in  time  were  known  and  allowed  for. 

The  fiirst  four  columns  of  Table  I  give  the  more 
important  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Mallock. 
In  the  first  column  are  given  successive  ranges  of 
income  from  £115  upwards.    In  the  second  are  given 
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the  aggregates  of  the  incomes  of  all  persons  coming 
within  these  ranges.  In  the  third  appears  the  average 
individual  income  as  estimated  for  each  range,  and  in 
the  fourth  the  nimiber  of  persons  receiving  income 
within  each  range. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  noted  that  the  figure 
in  the  third  column  is  a  piurely  conjectured  average; 
secondly,  that  the  number  in  the  fourth  column  is  an 
estimate  obtained  by  dividing  column  2  by  column  3; 
thirdly,  that  this  fourth  column  number  has  been 
revised  by  the  present  writer  to  give  a  closer  arithmetic 
correspondence  between  it  and  columns  2  and  3  from 
which  it  is  derived. 


TABLE  I 
Distribution  of  Incoms 


Income 

Total 

Income 

wltbln  Ranee 

Aanimed 

Average 

over  Rante 

Number  of 

Inoome  RecelTen 

wlthJn  Range, 

deduoedfxom 

ATerage 

Number 
KnS 

Million 

£116-      150 

£333 

£146 

2,206,000 

66,600 

160-     160 

70 

166 

461,600 

45,160 

160-     200 

250 

180 

1,380,000 

34,725 

200-     300 

100 

260 

400,000 

4,000 

300-     400 

66 

360 

188,600 

1,886 

400-     700 

86 

630 

162,000 

640 

700-2,000 

207 

1,200 

172,600 

133 

2,000-  3,000 

47 

2,600 

18,800 

18.8 

3,000-  6,000 

64 

4,000 

13,600 

6.75 

5,000-10,000 

67 

7,000 

0,600 

1^ 

10,000-^,000 

40 

19,000 

2,100 

.0525 

rm  nn\ . 

36 

110,000 

320 

Total 

£1,366 

6,102,820 

Again,  observe  that  the  assumed  averages  are  in 
many  cases  merely  the  arithmetic  means  between 
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upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  range.  It  will  appear 
presently  that  this  arithmetic  mean  is  alwasrs  higher 
than  the  true  average:  consequently  the  nimibers  in 
column  4  are  smaller  than  the  actual  numbers.  In 
the  first  line  of  the  table  the  error  is  greater,  the 
assumed  average  being  higher  than  the  arithmetic 
mean. 

From  the  table  as  it  stands,  in  these  first  four  colimms 
no  progressive  law  is  apparent:  the  figures  seem  to 
vary  in  an  extremely  erratic  fashion.  This  results, 
however,  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  extent 
of  the  ranges  in  which  the  whole  is  sectioned.  These 
ranges  are  £35,  £10,  £40,  £100,  £100,  £300,  £1300, 
£1000,  £2000,  £5000,  £40,000,  and  from  £50,000  up- 
wards. Here  there  is  neither  uniformity  nor  any 
regular  progression.  Without  reduction  on  some 
sjrstematic  plan,  no  law  could  be  discoverable.  Evi- 
dently the  proper  method  is  to  reduce,  if  possible,  to 
some  one  uniform  range  of  income.  This  may  be 
taken  indifferently  at  £1000,  £100,  £10,  or  £1.  If 
£1000  were  taken,  each  result  would  be  simply  a 
hundred  times  greater  than  if  £10  be  used.  In  the 
poor  end  of  the  table,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  sep- 
arately each  £10  increment  from  say  £100  up  to  £200, 
and  if  the  number  of  income  holders  per  £100  range 
were  tabulated  for  this  part  of  the  table  where  the 
variation  is  so  rapid,  the  figure  could  be  understood 
only  as  ten  times  that  for  £10  range.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  the  number  per 
£100  range  gives  as  result  a  small  fraction  of  one 
individual,  which  again  has  no  meaning  except  when 
understood  to  be  simply  the  100th  part  of  the  number 
per  £10,000  range.  Thus,  if  a  £1  range  be  taken  and 
the  numbers  in  colunm  4  be  divided  by  the  correspond- 
ing range  in  pounds,  we  arrive  at  a  series  of  figures 
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giving  a  first  approximation  to  the  natural  law  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Density  of  the  Income  Receiving 
Population  at  each  level  of  income.  The  result  of 
this  division  is  shown  in  the  fifth  or  last  column  of 
Table  I,  which  has  been  added  by  the  present  writer. 

The  results  have  been  plotted  on  a  large-scale 
diagram  as  vertical  ordinates  against  abscissae  equaling 
the  mean  income  over  each  range  as  given  in  Mr. 
Mallock's  table.  To  the  eye  of  the  expert  in  diagram 
plotting  the  curve  thus  produced  at  once  suggests  a 
ciurve  of  reciprocals;  not  an  hyi)erbola  or  curve  of 
first  power  reciprocals^  but  one  of  reciprocals  of  either 
the  square  or  the  cube  of  the  income.  Employing 
another  well-known  form  of  logarithmic  diagram,  this 
same  conclusion  is  confirmed. 

Looking  at  the  last  column  of  this  Table  I,  it  is 
seen  what  an  inunense  variation  of  this  ''income- 
density"  exists.  Between  £115  and  £150  it  is  1} 
million  times  greater  than  between  £10,000  and 
£50,000.  If  a  natiural  law  applies  throughout,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  coeflBicients  in  the  numeri- 
cal expression  of  this  law  will  be  the  same  for  all  strata 
in  the  social  aggregate. 

To  test  the  suggested  law  of  the  reciprocal  of  the 
cube  of  the  income,  each  niunber  in  this  last  column 
is  multiplied  by  the  cube  of  the  average  income  in  the 
corresponding  range.  The  resulting  coefficients  are 
placed  below  in 

TABLE  II 
Thew  dentin  ooeffidento  to  be  multlpltod  by  1000  million 


Range    £  < 


116  150  100 
150  160  300 


aOO  800  400 
800  400  700 


700  2,000  8.000    6,000  10,000 
2.000  8.000  6.000  10.000  60,000 


60.000 


Density 

Coeffietent     200  168  202 


68  81  76 


280  204  482   668   861 


2.880 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  this  analysis  divides  the 
whole  range  very  sharply  into  four  classes:  namely 
(1)  below  £200,  (2)  between  £200  and  £700,  (3) 
between  £700  and  £50,000,  and  (4)  above  £50,000. 

Within  each  class  the  coefficient  varies  irregularly, 
and  not  more  than  might  be  expected  for  reasons 
already  mentioned,  especially  if  it  be  remembered 
that  the  figures  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  use  of 
false  average  incomes  applied  to  each  range. 

In  the  third  class  the  coefficient  increases  somewhat 
rapidly  from  £700  up  to  £10,000,  then  falls  equally 
rapidly.  Above  £50,000  in  the  fourth  class  it  once 
more  reaches  a  much  higher  figure  than  previously. 
From  £700  upwards  it  is  found,  in  fact,  that  the  law 
of  the  inverse  2ith  power,  instead  of  the  inverse  cube, 
produces  less  variation  of  this  density  coefficient, 
examples  being  607,  809,  362,  and  504;  but  this  varia- 
tion is  equally  erratic  in  general  character.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  paper  being  to  find  a  siure  and 
fairly  easy  method  of  income-tax  calculation,  and  the 
calculations  upon  the  2ith  power  basis  being  much 
more  difficult  than  those  on  the  3d  power  basis,  it 
has  been  decided  to  adhere  to  this  latter  and  to  sec- 
tionize  the  range  above  £700  into  three  instead  of 
two  classes. 

The  adoption  of  any  one  law  enables  one  to  cal- 
culate the  corresponding  true  average  according  to 
this  law  over  any  given  range.  For  instance,  by  a 
simple  process  of  integration,  the  law  of  the  inverse 
cube  leads  to  the  following  value  of  the  mean  income 
between  any  lower  limit  /i  of  income  and  any  other 
higher  limit  7«;  namely,  mean  I^=  2IiIt/{Ii  + 1%). 
If  the  aggregate  of  the  incomes  between  these  limits 
be  known,  the  true  value  of  the  density  coefficient 
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for  that  range  can  also  be  directly  calculated.  This 
inverse-cube  law  gives  the  value 

Density  CoeflBicient  «  n  =  /i/j  27ij/(/,— 70 

where  2/it  means  the  above  total  of  the  incomes. 
This  total  multiplied  by  both  upper  and  lower  limits 
and  divided  by  their  difference  (t.  e.  the  range)  gives 
the  coefficient.  It  should  here  be  specially  noted 
that  this  coefficient  is  not  the  number  of  persons  per 
£1  range:  this  number  of  persons  equals  the  coefficient 
divided  by  the  cube  of  the  income. 

In  the  following  Table  III  the  values  of  I^  and  of 
n  thus  calculated  from  the  totals  given  by  Mr.  Mallock 
are  placed  against  each  range  in  Mr.  Mallock's  table. 

TABLE  ni 
RAcnnBD  Avbhaosb  and  DBNsnr  Ck>snnciBNT8 


Range 

Total 

Tnw 
Averace 

DenHty 

dlvMOQ  by 

OneThooflMid 

Million 

Number  of 

Ineome 

Beoelven 

£115-     160 
160-     160 
160-     200 

200-     300 
300-     400 
400-     700 

700-2,000 

2,000-  3,000 

3,000-  6,000 

6,000-10,000 

10,000-60,000 

60,000-      10^ 

MlDton 

£333 

70 

260 

100 
66 
86 

207 
47 
64 
67 
40 
36 

£130.2 

164.8 
177.8 

240.0 
342.8 
609.1 

1,037 
2,400 
3,760 
6,667 
16,667 
09,600 

164 
168 
200 

60 
79 
80 

223 
282 
406 
670 
600 
1760 

2,668,000 

462,000 

1,406,000 

416,700 
192,600 
168,900 

199,600 

19,680 

14,400 

10,060 

2,400 

362 

Total 

£1,366 

6,440,600 
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The  number  of  receivers  of  income  as  re-calculated 
from  the  corrected  average  is  placed  in  the  last  column. 
These  more  correct  averages  being  lower  than  those 
assumed  by  Mr.  Mallock,  the  number  of  such  receivers 
accoimted  for  becomes  greater,  the  total  being  330,000 
more  than  in  Table  I. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  variation  of  the  density 
coefficient  is  now  much  more  regular. 

The  most  marked  features  are  the  sudden  great 
drop  at  the  limit  £200;  the  equally  sudden  rise  again 
at  £700;  and  the  further  great  sudden  rise  above 
£50,000. 

There  is  little  variation  from  £700  to  £3000  ;  and 
again  no  extreme  variation  between  £3000  and 
£50,000,  there  being  in  this  range  a  moderate  rise 
followed  by  a  fall. 

The  limits  £200,  £700,  £3000,  and  £50,000  are 
therefore  taken  in  what  follows  as  dividing  the  whole 
range  into  five  classes.  The  next  table  shows  the 
coefficients  worked  out  for  these  classes  from  the  total 
incomes  included  within  them. 

TABLE  IV 

DVTRIBtTTION  OF   InGOMB  IN  FlYB  ClA88BB 


Raace 

Total 

Averace 

DenHty 
Coefficient 

It 
10* 

Number  of. 

Income 

Recelven 

£115-      200 

200-     700 

700-3,000 

3,000-^,000 

60,000-      10' 

MUUon 

£  653 

252 

254 

161 

35 

£146 

311 

1,135 

5,660 

90,500 

176.7 
70.56 
231.0 
513.0 
1,760 

4,473,000 

810,000 

223,800 

28,440 

350 

Total 

£1,355 

5,535,500 
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This  analysis  makes  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
incomes  over  £115  a  little  higher,  namely  95,000  more, 
than  the  last  more  detailed  analysis.  This  is  due  to 
the  shifting  of  the  positions  of  the  averages  employed 
in  the  calculations. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  above  5}  million 
income  receivers  are  generally  reckoned  to  correspond 
to  five  times  as  many  men,  women,  and  children,  or 
27,678,000,  since  five  is  assumed  as  the  average  size 
of  a  family. 

Mr.  Mallock's  figures  go  as  low  as  £115  only  because 
he  fixed  upon  this  limit  as  that  below  which  all  persons 
should  be  completely  exempt  from  income  tax.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  law  of  inverse  cubes  should  hold 
down  to  the  lowest  standards  of  living.  It  would 
mean  the  existence  of  innumerable  hordes  of  half-  or 
three-quarters  destitute  men.  Evidently  another 
forcible  law  comes  into  play  at  these  low  levels;  namely, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  live  inside  a  not  altogether 
savage  human  community  on  less  than  certain  minima 
of  means.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  mathe- 
matical "  frequency "  or  density  law  which  would 
more  or  less  accmrately  cover  the  whole  range  including 
the  lowest  strata  of  destitution  might  be  easily  dis- 
coverable if  the  statistical  data  for  it  existed.  But 
for  the  special  purpose  of  the  present  article  this  com- 
plete law  is  imnecessary  as  it  is  impossible  or  at  least 
imdesirable  to  tax  these  lowest  strata. 

It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  same 
law  as  applies  between  £200  and  £115  applies  down 
to  £100.  This  is  the  limit  below  which  the  present 
paper  proposes  to  exempt  every  one  from  all  taxation 
both  direct  and  indirect.  We  round  off  the  density 
coeflicients  in  the  direction  of  safety  in  estimating 
for  income  tax,  and  take  the  upper  limit  as  ten  million 
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pounds.  The  substitution  of  this  upper  limit  for  in- 
finity, or  any  figure  greater  than  ten  million,  makes 
no  material  difference  in  the  calculated  result. 

These  adjustments  give  the  following  classification 
of  the  taxable  income  of  the  nation  set  forth  in 
Table  V. 

TABLE  V 
Taxable  Incomb  of  thb  Nation 


R«i>ce 

Total 
Income 

Avence 
Inoome 

Denalty 

Coeffietent 

10  • 

Number 

of  Taxable 

Penons 

£100-     200 

200-     700 

700-8,000 

3,000-^,000 

50,000-      10' 

Mmion 

£880 

250 

252 

160 

35 

£133i 
311i 
1,135 
5,660 
90,500 

176 

70 

230 

510 

1,760 

6,600,000 

804,000 

222,000 

28,270 

350 

Total 

£1,577 

7,654,620 

This  number  of  persons,  reckoning  each  to  represent 
a  family  of  five  accounts  for  381  million  of  the  popu- 
lation, leaving  some  five  million,  or  one  million  families, 
with  less  than  £100  income.  This  closely  accords 
with  the  estimate  generally  made,  the  income  being 
that  of  the  whole  family  regularly  and  irregularly 
earned. 

Before  applying  these  data  to  an  estimate  of  possible 
income  tax  revenue,  it  will  be  interesting  to  tabulate 
in  greater  detail  this  law  of  distribution  of  wealth. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  table. 
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This  table  demonstratee  very  clearly  the  importance 
in  the  levy  of  taxation  of  going  to  the  lowest  level 
that  may  be  deemed  just^  generous,  and  economically 
practicable.  Because  the  £20  range  from  £100  to 
£120  yields  1)  times  as  much  aggregate  income  as  the 
£20  range  from  £120  to  £140;  twice  as  much  as  the 
same  range  from  £140  to  £160;  and  thrice  as  much 
as  the  same  between  £180  and  £200. 

Remembering  that  an  '^ average  family"  consists 
of  two  adults  and  three  children  ranging  in  age  up  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  the  following  is  an  estimate  of  the 
minimum  cost  of  living  a  physically  and  morally 
healthy  life.  Food,  £54;  clothing,  £14;  coal  and 
firewood  and  gas,  £6;  rent,  rates,  and  water,  £15; 
furniture  and  household  utensils,  £3;  holidays  and 
amusements,  £4;  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age 
insurance,  £4;  total,  £100. 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  schooling,  now 
undertaken  by  the  State  and  paid  for  out  of  rates 
and  taxes;  nor  does  it  include  the  cost  of  any  other 
public  services,  such  as  sanitation,  roads,  police,  etc., 
except  as  included  in  rates.  It  includes  a  small  item 
for  sickness  because  hospitals  are  as  yet  only  to  a 
very  small  extent  supported  out  of  taxation  and  are 
largely  financed  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
artisan  classes;  also  a  small  item  for  old  age  because 
no  one  supposes  that  the  present  government  old  age 
pension  (five  shillings)  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
aged  parents. 

The  taxation  proposal  now  to  be  made  is  of  the 
"  free  breakfast  table ''  kind.  It  is  clear  that  for  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  nation,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  lay  any  compulsory  taxes  upon  those 
whose  income  per  family  of  five  is  below  £100:  espe- 
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cially  when^  as  now,  the  term  ''  taxation ''  is  taken 
as  excluding  "rates."  So  long  as  "indirect"  taxa- 
tion is  maintained  as  a  means  of  compelling  the  poor 
to  contribute  to  state  revenue,  it  may  be  easily  demon- 
strable that  it  is  most  economically  levied  upon  tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar.  But  for  that  very  reason,  it  seems 
clear  that  indirect  taxation  ought  not  to  be  relied 
upon  for  this  purpose,  because  it  is  undeniably  both 
unjust  and  cruel  to  increase  forcibly  the  prices  of 
what  are  real  necessaries  of  modem  life  to  the  women 
and  children  of  the  very  poor.  There  is  no  such  argu- 
ment for  abandoning  indirect  taxation  of  the  luxuries 
of  either  poor  or  rich,  such  as  wines,  spirits,  and  tobacco. 

Excluding  these  taxes  upon  luxuries,  and  the  stamp 
and  other  like  duties,  the  remainder  of  our  present 
indirect  taxation  yields  a  revenue  of  roughly  thirty 
million  pounds,  and  the  income  tax  roughly  another 
thirty  million.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  whole  of 
these  sixty  millions  by  a  graduated  income  tax  upon 
those  having  over  £100  income  per  family.  To  go 
below  this  limit  interferes  with  the  possibility  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  welfare,  and  is  therefore  unjust  and  in- 
expedient. So  far  as  those  with  less  than  this  income 
insist  upon  spending  part  of  it  upon  taxed  luxuries, 
the  influence  of  taxation  in  restricting  such  expenditure 
is  both  just  and  also  very  desirable. 

A  practically  perfect  graduation  of  income  tax  may 
be  expressed  algebraically  by  the  formula 

M  X  Income 


Rate  of  Tax 


Haff  Limit  phis  Income 
MI 


or  t 


¥T7' 

where  what  is  meant  by  H^  or  "  Half  Limit,"  is  that 
income  at  which  the  rate  becomes  haJtf  the  vUimate 
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rate  which  is  not  quite  reached  even  with  muUi-^Uion- 
airesj  and  where  M  means  (his  vUimate  rate  slightty 
above  that  imposed  upon  mvUir^miJlionaires. 

If  the  Half  limit  be  placed  at  £3000,  Table  V  shows 
that  this  is  just  at  the  top  of  what  may  be  called  the 
rich  middle  class.  It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended  that 
there  are  any  perfectly  sharp  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  five  classes  of  Table  V.  Probably  they 
overlap  each  other  considerably.  But  the  strikingly 
large  differences  discovered  in  the  "density-coeflBicients'' 
proves  the  real  existence  of  six  main  classes  in  oiur 
society:  (1)  the  very  poor  under  £100;  (2)  the  "  arti- 
san'' up  to  £200;  (3)  the  poor  middle  class  up  to 
£700;  (4)  the  rich  middle  class  up  to  £3000;  (5)  the 
very  rich  up  to  £50,000;  and  (6)  the  millionaires,  so 
called  because  each  enjoys  as  income  a  considerable 
fraction  of  a  million  pounds,  their  average  being  one 
tenth  of  one  million.  The  Half  Limit  £3000  makes 
the  rate  of  tax  for  £750  equal  to  750/3750  »  i  of 
the  ultimate  rate;  so  that,  for  example,  if  the  ultimate 
rate  Af  »  25  per  cent  or  5^.  per  £1,  that  for  £750 
would  be  la.  This  £750  is  just  well  clear  of  the 
somewhat  unfortunate  lower  middle  class  who  reach 
up  to  £700,  and  who  cannot  avoid  many  social  ex- 
penses rather  disproportionate  to  their  means. 

The  ultimate  rate  M  has  to  be  fixed  from  year  to 
year  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  proportion 
to  the  needs  of  the  revenue.  It  can  be  varied  in  more 
or  less  exact  proportion  to  these  needs.  The  revenue 
levied  upon  each  class  and  upon  each  individual  varies 
with  M  in  the  same  proportion  for  all;  and  the  total 
state  revenue  yielded  from  income  tax  varies  in  the 
same  proportion. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  ordinary  integration 
from  the  law  of  inverse  cubes  gives  the  aggregate 
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income  between  the  limits  /i  and  1%  equal  to  2  /u  * 
n  (7s— /i)//i/s  for  a  constant  value  of  the  density  co- 
efficient n  between  these  limits.  For  the  whole  of 
any  one  class  throughout  which  a  imiform  value  of 
n  rules,  a  similar  integration  shows  that  the  applica- 
tion of  an  income  tax  graduated  in  the  above  explained 
manner  yields  a  revenue,^ 
Income  tax  revenue  between  limits  /i  and  1%  equals: 

..30«,-.o..|||±^.}. 

Table  VII  contains  the  result  of  applying  this  for- 
mula to  the  five  classes  already  particularized  for 
two  examples  of  the  value  of  M,  namely  twenty  and 
twenty-five  per  cent. 


TABLE  VII 

Obaduatbd  Incohb  Tax  Rbvbnxtb,  with  Uutimatb  Ratb 
20  and  25  feb  cbnt. 


OaMlimltt 
of  Income 

Deuity 

Coofflelent 

10» 

Aomgate 
Inoomo 

leoomeTaz 

iDOonwTks 

£100-     200 

200-     700 

700-3,000 

3,000-50,000 

50,000-       10^ 

176 

70 

230 

510 

1,760 

Mmion 

£880 

250 

252 

160 

35 

£7,762,000 

5,206,000 

14,002,000 

21,586,000 

6,802,000 

£0,702,000 

6,507,000 

18,628,000 

26,983,000 

8,503,000 

Total 

£1,577X10* 

£56,258,000 

£70,323,000 

1  The  feetor  8.8038  appean  liere  In  oonseqnenoe  of  the  foimnla  being 
oae  with  eommon  dedmal  logailthme  Inetead  of  '*  natural  "  or  "Naperian  " 
With  E  -  £8000  and  if  -  36  per  oent  this  beoomea 


adapted  lor 


0.1919 
1000 


nlocu 


/  (8000+/0/a 
I  (8000+/,)/,/' 
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The  value  of  the  Ultimate  Rate  M  which  would 
yield  approximately  sixty  millions  revenue  is  21.33  per 
cent.  The  average  rate  upon  1677  million  pounds 
that  would  yield  sixty  millions  is  3.8  per  cent. 

If  the  Half  limit  H  were  made  less  than  £3000, 
the  general  effect  would  be  to  levy  a  proportionately 
larger  share  of  the  total  burden  from  the  poorer  classes. 
To  appreciate  in  more  precise  manner  the  effect  upon 
Total  Income  Tax  Revenue  of  varying  Hj  the  simplest 
theoretic  possibility  may  be  assumed  by  way  of  illus- 
tration: namely,  that  the  whole  range  from  £100  to 
ten  million  poimds  is  governed  by  one  and  the  same 
uniform  density  coefficient.  If  then  we  use  Q  as 
contraction  for 

2^3026,  jH  +  lOO^^,]       ^ 

,    2.3026,        f  B  ^^\ 
-  very  nearly  — ^  logio  \Jqq+  1/ 

We  have 

Aggregate  Income  Tax  Revenue  ^  MnQ. 

The  following  Table  VIII  gives  the  values  of  the 
function  Q  between  these  limits  100  and  ten  million 
for  values  of  IT  up  to  10,000.  For  arithmetical  con- 
venience the  values  of  Q  are  given  as  multiplied  by 
one  million. 

TABLE  VIII 
Agqiudoatb  Incohb  Tax  RsYBNim  «  MnQ 


£  H 
QXltf 


1,000     2,000     3,000  4,000  5,000   6,000   8,000    10,000 
2,307.9  1,522.0  1,144.5   028.3   786.2  685.0   540.2     461.4 
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To  give  the  aggregate  income  of  1355  million  pomids 
between  limits  £115  and  ten  million  pounds  as  found 
by  Mr.  Mallock,  the  appropriate  imiform  Density  Co- 
efBcient  is  155,800  million.  This  multiplied  by  the 
above  gives 

TABLE  IX 

Aggbbqatb  Incohb  Tax  RsysNxnD  vob  Unxfobm  n  «  1558  X  10*. 
Million  £b  to  bb  MuLnPLiBD  bt  Uliimatb  Ratb  M 


H£ 


1,000    2,000    8,000    4,000    5,000    6,000    8,000    10,000 
373.6    237.1    178.3    144.6    122.5    106.7    85.57      71.88 


Thus  if  the  Ultimate  Rate  were  20  per  cent|  the  total 
yield  would  be  74.72  million  pounds  with  Half  limit 
£1000;  but  only  35.66  million,  or  less  than  half  as 
much,  with  Half  Limit  placed  at  £3000;  and  no  more 
than  24}  million  if  it  were  placed  at  £5000. 

This  table  is  given  only  to  illustrate  the  broad  effect 
of  changing  the  Half  Limit.  We  have  foimd  above 
that  the  Density  Coefficient  is  actually  very  far  from 
being  constant,  and  its  changes  from  class  to  class 
result  in  very  materially  different  proportions  than 
those  shown  here  in  Table  IX. 

To  show  how  the  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  increases 
with  the  income  in  the  most  general  manner  the  fol- 
lowing Table  X  is  given,  where  the  ratio  of  the  tax- 
rate  on  any  income  to  the  Ultimate  Rate  is  codrdinated 
with  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  income  to  the 
Half  Limit  income.  That  is,  i/M  is  codrdinated  with 
I/H. 
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TABLE  X 


i/M 

.08 
.0800 

.04 
4)416 

.06 
.0626 

.06 
.0688 

.07 
.0768 

.08 
.0870 

.09 
.0990 

.10 
.1111 

.11 
.1286 

.12 
.1868 

.18 
.1406 

i/M 

.14 
.1028 

.16 
.1764 

.16 
.1904 

.17 
.2046 

.18 
.2106 

.10 
.2346 

.2 
.2600 

.21 
.2668 

.22 
.2821 

.28 

.2987 

.24 
.8168 

i/M 
I/H 

.86 
.8888 

.876 
.8708 

.8 
.4286 

.826 
.4816 

.86 
.6386 

.876 
.6 

.4 
.6667 

.426 
.7801 

.46 
.8182 

.476 
.9048 

.6 

1 

i/M 
l/B 

.026 
1.106 

.66 
1.222 

.676 
1.863 

.6 
1.6 

.626 
1.667 

.66 
1.867 

.676 
2.077 

.7 
2.383 

.726 
2.636 

.76 
8 

i/M 
l/E 

.776 
8.444 

.8     .826   .86 

4   4.714  6.607 

.876 

7 

.0       .926     .06     .076 
0        12|      19      80 

.98 
40 

.986 
66} 

.00 
00 

.006 
199 

To  illustrate  this  graduation  further,  the  next 
Table  XI  gives  its  results  if  the  Half  limit  be  £3000 
and  the  Ultimate  Rate  20  per  cent. 


TABLE  XI 
H  -  £3000  :  ilf  -  .2 


100 
.0064 

120     140     160     180     200     260     300     400     600 
.0077  .0089  .0101  .0113  .0126  .0164  .0182  .0236  .0286 

600 
.0333 

700       800    1,000    1,250      1,600      1,760      2,000 
.0378    .0421     .0600    .0588      .0667      .0716      .0800 

3,000 
.1000 

4,000    6,000    6,000    7,000      8,000      9,000    10,000 
.1143    .1260    .1330    .1400      .1464      .1600      .1638 

15,000  20,000  30,000  40,000  60,000  100,000  200,000  600,000 
.1667    .1739    .1818    .1860    .1887      .1942      .1970      .1988 

If  the  Half  Limit  H  were  well  chosen  at  any  one 
date,  there  would  be  no  rational  ground  for  changing 
it  for  a  long  period;  not  untU  the  general  condition 
of  society  and  the  financial  relations  between  the 
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various  classes  of  society  had  undergone  substantial 
change. 

It  is  nevertheless  of  interest  to  inquire  what  effect 
change  in  H  has  upon  an  individual  income  tax  at 
any  given  level  of  income.  From  the  remarks  already 
made  it  is  clear  that  lessening  H  means  a  larger  total 
revenue  from  taxes  with  any  given  ultimate  rate  M, 
and  also  means  raising  the  ratio  of  the  tax-rate  on 
any  income  /  to  this  Ultimate  Rate  M  throughout 
the  whole  scale  of  /.  But  it  raises  it  in  different  pro- 
portions at  different  parts  of  the  scale;  relatively  less 
at  the  top  and  relatively  less  at  the  bottom.  And 
since  only  a  definite  prescribed  revenue  is  requiredi 
such  lowering  of  H  would  permit  of  lowering  M 
also.  Does  the  decrease  of  M  compensate  for  the  in- 
crease of  proportion  of  i  to  M;  or  when  does  it  do  so 
and  when  the  reverse  ? 

Let  the  prescribed  revenue  required  be  called  R. 
Then  the  formula  already  given  shows  that  the  needful 
Ultimate  Rate  M  »  B/nQ.  Now  on  any  income  / 
the  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate 

••-/('+f)-*/(«^¥)- 

Reference  to  Table  VIII  shows  that  increase  of  H 
decreases  Q  but  increases  QH.  If  the  decrease  of 
Q  be  greater  than  the  increase  of  QH/Iy  then  the 
increase  of  H  will  also  increase  i.  Now  the  increase 
of  QH/I  is  inversely  proportional  to  /.  So  that  for 
/  greater  than  a  certain  limit,  the  negative  change 
in  Q  must  be  greater  than  the  positive  change  in 
QH/I,  and  the  effect  is  to  increase  t.  For  incomes 
below  this  limit  increase  in  H  will  decrease  i. 

This  result  is  worthy  of  careful  observation.  A 
numerical  illustration  will  make  it  clearer.    Compare 
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H  -  1000  with  H  -  2000  at  the  two  income  leyels 
£600  and  £2000.  Taking  the  figures  for  Q  from 
Table  VIII,  we  find:  — 

For  /  -     £fiOO  with  B  -  1.000;  %  -  -/(2,8Q6  +  4.796)10^  -  -/74M  X  10*; 

Fto  /  -    £600  with  H  -  8.000;  %  -  -/{IJMH  +  6.068)10^  -  -/7.010  X  10^; 

Vdr  /  -  £3.000  with  17  -  1.000;  %  -  ^/(S^M  +  1.100)10^  -  -/8.0O7  X  10^; 

•  ft 

Fori  -£3.000  with  17-8,000;  i  - -/(1.583  + 1.68^10*  - -/8.0M  X  10^. 

At  the  lower  income  £600  the  change  from  Half 
limit  £1000  to  £2000  has  decreased  i  by  6}  per  cent. 
At  the  higher  income  £2000  the  same  change  has 
increased  %  by  11.8  per  cent. 

By  applying  the  ordinary  rules  of  di£Ferentiation 
to  this  problem,  it  may  be  proved  that  increase  of  H 
produces  increase  of  t  when  /  is  so  great  as  to  make 

H//i«a>«.{(i+l^)iog(i+^)-i}. 

Here  the  natural  or  Naperian  logarithm  is  used,  and, 
if  the  decimal  logarithm  be  used,  then  the  logarithm 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  2.3. 

For  all  incomes  less  than  this  limit,  the  rate  t  is 
lessened  by  increase  of  H. 

Take  as  example  H  »  £3000;  then  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  above  equals  1^  log  31-1  «  2.548,  and 
for  mcomes  greater  than  3,000/2.648  »  £1177,  an 
increase  of  H  above  £3000  increases  the  income  tax, 
while  for  incomes  less  than  this  such  increase  of  H 
diminishes  the  tax  on  individuals.  These  limits  are 
for 

H  -  £    1,000  2,000  3,000  4,000  5,000  6,000  8,000  10,000 
Umit  -  £       660     010  1,177  1,426  1,661  1,887  2,810    2,781 
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One  other  point  aa  regards  graduation  of  income 
tax  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  At  present 
the  successively  higher  rates  rise  by  sudden  steps  of 
large  magnitude.  The  result  is  that  anywhere  near 
each  limit  where  the  rate  steps  upwards  there  is  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  understate  one's 
income,  because  the  man  just  £1  under  the  limit  is 
very  largely  better  off  —  is  left  with  a  larger  remainder 
after  payment  of  the  tax  —  than  he  who  is  just  £1 
over  the  limit.  This  is  a  ridiculously  unjust  result. 
Probably  a  stepped  schedule  of  rates  is  a  practical 
necessity  for  the  revenue  office.  It  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  schedule  of  steps  of  income,  differences 
less  than  such  steps  of  income  being  ignored  by  the 
surveyors:  an  excess  of  income  above  each  limit  less 
than  the  step  being  exempt  from  tax. 

If  at  any  limit  in  such  a  stepped  schedule  the  tax 
rate  be  i  and  the  succeeding  step  be  Ai;  that  is,  the 
next  scheduled  rate  hei  +Ai;  while  the  income  is  / 
and  the  income  step  not  subject  to  tax  he  A  I;  then 
those  that  pay  on  an  income  /  +  A/  at  the  rate  t  +Aij 
will  be  left  no  worse  off  than  those  that  pay  on  /  at 
the  rate  i,  if  \I  +Al\  {1  —  i  —  A  i}  be  greater  than 
/(I  —  i).  Omitting  minute  quantities,  this  means  that 
the  income  increment  which  should  be  ignored  in  re- 
spect of  tax,  ought  to  be 

A/ greater  than Ai. 

1  — i 

The  steps  A  i  in  the  rate  should  be  as  small  as  may 
be  considered  convenient  for  revenue  office  calcula- 
tion, and  the  steps  of  ignored  income  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  this  formula. 

Thus  if  on  income  £750  the  tax  be  5  per  cent,  and  if 
the  next  higher  scheduled  rate  be  .052;  then  A  i  » .002, 
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and  on  A 1  «  1^  X  -002  «  £l.58-8ay  £1, 12s.0d.  no 
•95 

tax  should  be  charged.    But  if  the  rate  were  stepped 

from  .05  to  .055,  then  Z^  x  .005  «  £3.95,  or  say  £4, 

.95 

should  be  exempt. 

Again  if  at  /  -  £4,500,  the  rate  be  i  «  .15  and  the 

next  higher  rate  be  .152,  then  any  excess  above  £4500 

up  to  A/  «  i^  X.002-£l0,12«.0d.  should  beex- 
.85 

empt.    That  is  to  say  that  the  man  whose  income 

is  £4510  should  be  taxed  at  the  rate  .152  upon  £4500 

only. 

Many  persons  prefer  the  system  of  '^  abatements  " 

or  '*  allowances  "  upon  the  income  taxed  rather  than 

graduation  of  rate  of  tax.    Any  continuous  formula 

for  graduation  of  rate  may  be  alternatively  expressed 

as  one  for  ''  abatement ''  of  income  to  be  taxed  at  a 

uniform  rate.     The  rule  here  recommended,  namely, 

Rate  of  Tax  equals  MI/{H+I)  is  easily  seen  to  be 

equivalent   to  an   abatement  equal  to   HI/{H+I) 

on  the  income  /,  the  remainder  to  be  taxed  at  the  full 

rate  M.    This  is  perhaps  a  more  soothing  manner  of 

expressing  the  formula,  especially  as  the  magnitude 

of  the  abatement  always  rises  with  the  income,  instead 

of  decreasing  as  our  present  clumsy  schedules  of 

abatements  make  it.    But  it  rises,  of  course,  at  a 

decreasing  rate:   the  rate  at  which  it  rises  with  the 

ineome    itself    is    the   square   of    H/(H+I).     The 

amount  of  the  tax  to  be  paid  on  any  income  /  is 

Af/fl  — — — J.     When    the   income   equals   the 

'*  Half  limit,''  the  abatement  equals  half  the  income. 

F^ally  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  now  growingly  unpopular  institution 
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of  marriage,  the  total  income  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
were  to  be  reckoned  for  taxation  purposes  as  two 
equal  incomes  of  two  persons,  then  the  limit  below 
which  incomes  were  exempt  from  taxation  would  need 
to  be  reduced  from  £100  to  £50  and  besides  this  either 
M  would  need  to  be  raised  or  H  diminished  in  order 
to  realize  the  same  total  revenue. 

Robert  H.  Smith. 
London,  England. 
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Mistakes  of  economic  history  and  of  philology  when  dealing  with 
origins,  240.  —  Philology  cannot  be  dissociated  from  economic  histoiy, 
241.  —  Evidences  of  early  importation  of  steel  from  Qiina,  242. — 
Wdghing  machines  probably  introduced  from  China,  245.  —  The 
origin  of  the  tartan  manufacture  in  Central  Asia.  The  evidence 
thereof  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  246.  —  The  fallacy  of  the  Garbo 
wool  and  cloth  theory  of  the  economists,  252.  —  Garbo  applied  to 
another  textile  than  woolens,  255.  —  Garbo  parchment,  256.  —  Gaibo 
identified  with  the  goat,  258.  —  Garbo  an  eicpression  for  A  1,  259.  — 
Falla<7  of  the  economic  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  grocer,  261.  — 
What  constituted  "retaQ"  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  262.  — The 
relation  of  "  retail "  to  "  wholesale,"  264.  —  Analysis  of  the  Ordinance 
of  the  Fishmongers  of  Amiens  for  this  relation,  266.  —  The  grossier 
more  nearly  a  commission  merchant,  267.  —  Genesis  of  the  English 
grocer.  Ordinances  for  weighing  "goods  of  wei^t,"  271.  —  The 
grocer  so  called  from  selling  "  grosses,"  273.  —  The  grocer  not  so  called 
from  engrossing  commodities,  274.  —  The  siucerers  and  grocers  of 
Bysantium,  the  prototypes  of  the  Italian  and,  hence,  of  the  English 
spicerers  and  grocers,  275. — Origin  of  the  word  "spices,"  276. — 
Origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  "  avoir  du  pois,"  277. 

In  dealing  with  origins  the  writers  of  economic  and 
historical  subjects  are  wont  to  proceed  from  the  data 
of  the  philologist,  tacitly  assuming  that  the  science 
of  words  is  based  on  immutable  foundations  and  that 
they  cannot  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  an  empiric  investigation  where  etymology  has  once 
for  all  determined  the  facts  by  philosophic  deductions 
and  mechanical  laws.  But,  by  making  light  of  the 
chronological  element  and  by  creating  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  divisions  of  families  of  languages,  philology 
is  led  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  great  trade 
routes,   the  geographic  advance  of  civilization,  the 

389 
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constant  and  endless  interaction  of  custonii  tale,  and 
invention,  which  run  counter  to  the  families  of  lan- 
guages and  know  not  of  individual  tongues;  and  hence 
it  has  not  furnished  the  proper  material  for  the  history 
of  the  economic  development  and  cannot  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  historic  method. 

Philological  activity  has  reduced  itself  to  a  number 
of  specialized  fields  which,  tho  useful  from  the  stand- 
point of  mere  classification,  are  contrary  to  historic 
facts.  We  may  speak  of  Germanic,  Romance,  Classi- 
cal, Indo-Germanic  languages,  but  these  subdivisions 
exclude  conditions  which  find  no  place  in  the  narrowed 
compass  and,  on  the  other  hand,  accentuate  resem- 
blances which  are  either  accidental  or  have  entered 
from  without.  There  never  was  a  Germanic,  or 
Indo-Germanic,  or  Romance  commimity  or  civiliza- 
tion. The  historic  evolution  of  Spain  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Italy  or  Roumania,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  linguistic  stock  of  these  three 
was  one  and  undivided.  From  the  very  start  there 
were  enormous  differences,  and  if  we  proceed  from 
the  conmion  Latin,  we  no  longer  have  the  substratum 
of  Spain,  Italy,  or  Roumania,  but  only  a  faint  back- 
ground on  which  the  Iberian  and  Goth,  Roman  and 
Langobard,  Dacian  and  Slav,  have  independently 
evolved  themselves;  and  an  entirely  unrelated  lan- 
guage, such  as  Hungarian,  may  as  much  represent 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  civilization  as  does  Latin 
Roumanian. 

What  has  happened  within  historic  times  hap- 
pened in  prehistoric.  Through  the  mixture  of  an 
original  Indo-Germanic  language  at  very  different 
periods  with  very  different  linguistic  stocks  have 
arisen  the  many  tongues  which,  by  courtesy,  we  still 
denominate  Indo-Germanic,  even  as,  by  discourtesy, 
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an  octaroon,  who  has  but  one-eighth  of  negro  blood 
in  him,  is  called  a  negro.  Hence  it  is  absurd  to 
predicate  an  Indo-Germanic  or  even  a  Germanic 
civilization,  any  more  than  one  would  think  of  estab- 
lishing an  **  Urgeschichte ''  of  Romance.  It  is  only 
because  the  former  are  removed  from  documentary 
control  that  philologists  have  ventured  on  voluminous 
"Prehistoric  Histories,"  while  their  statements  in 
regard  to  historic  times  upon  proper  investigation  as 
often  prove  wrong  as  right. 

Philology  cannot  dissociate  itself  from  the  history 
of  civilization  in  the  treatment  of  the  origin  of  words, 
for  words  are  carried  along  roads  of  communication 
with  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  it  is  idle 
to  speculate  on  any  prehistoric  history  until  all  the 
roads  of  communication  have  been  traced  and  mapped 
out.  These  prehistoric  histories  base  their  conclu- 
sions on  the  universality  of  certain  words  in  a  linguistic 
group,  but  this  is  no  more  indicative  of  the  presence 
of  the  things  represented  by  these  words  in  the  original 
stock  from  which  the  group  is  derived  than  the  uni- 
versal use  of  the  word  '^  automobile "  is  indicative 
that  the  aborigines  of  Europe  had  invented  this 
machine,  just  as  the  absence  of  a  common  word  for 
''  hand  "  cannot  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indo- 
Germanic  primitive  man  had  not  yet  emerged  from 
the  quadruped  stage. 

I  will  illustrate  the  topsy-turviness  of  the  philo- 
logical method,  as  commonly  practised,^  by  a  few  words 
of  economic  import  which  have,  like  all  such  words, 
emanated  from  great  trade  centers  and  have  travelled 
along  the  customary  trade  routes,  with  little  heed  to 
linguistic    affinities.    The   name   of   such   words    is 

>  TIm  piibllMllon  of  A  new  periodlnl,  WArter  und  Saehfln,  by  Merlnfar,  M«y«r- 
LttilM.  and  othm.  to  A  rajr  of  Ushim  ft  Add  of  dukiiMi. 
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legion,  but  the  few  treated  here  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  path  along  which  philology  must  walk,  if  it  is 
to  save  itself  from  inanity,  and  to  accentuate  the 
close  imion  which  must  subsist  between  philology 
and  economic  history.  The  two  are  inseparable 
wherever  they  overlap. 

Relations  with  Qotna 

Schrader  ^  gives  a  list  of  names  for  ''  steel ''  related 
to  Persian  jriUod;  Syriac,  pJd;  Kurdish,  pUa,  pola, 
pvlad;  Pehlevi,  pSUhvat;  Armenian,  polavat;  Turk- 
ish, pala;  Russian,  hulat;  Mizdzhegan,  poladf  bolat; 
Mongolian,  boloty  &u2df ,  huridt.  He  is  imable  to  sug- 
gest an  origin  for  these  words.  Fr.  Mttller  *  pointed 
out  that  the  Pehlevi  and  Armenian  should  be  polar 
pat  and  suggested  Greek  wokvwarai^  much-beaten,  as 
the  original  word.  A  number  of  mistakes  were  thus 
committed.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  right  to 
limit  the  words  to  their  Indo-Germanic  form  and, 
therefore,  suggest  a  Greek  root-word.  Secondly, 
iroXinrara^  could  uot  Under  any  conditions  be  con- 
nected with  steel,  because  steel  is  the  result  of  the 
carbonization  of  iron,  and  the  much-beating  is  later 
applied  to  it  as  much  as  to  copper,  iron,  gold,  etc.; 
and,  chiefly,  because  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
that  the  Greeks  ever  used  the  word  as  a  designation 
for  steel.  Thirdly,  not  all  the  countries  of  Asia  had 
been  exhausted  in  search  for  similar  names,  and  so 
the  possible  center  of  issue  was  dislocated.  For, 
by  adding  Tibetan  p^oladf  Sulu  bdlan,  Tagalog  pa- 
tdlim,  Ilocano  p&slip^  we  at  once  see  that  the  origin 
of  the  word  may  lie  further  to  the  east.    Naturally 

>  Spnushvwsloiohiuc  und  Urfesohlehte,  Jena,  1883,  p.  287. 

>  Wiener  Zeitaehxlft  fOr  die  Kunde  dee  MoiienlMidee,  vol.  ▼,  p.  186. 
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one  thinks  of  China  as  the  possible  point  of  issue, 
for  there  steel  was  known  in  the  third  millenium 
before  our  era  and  we  have  the  positive  reference 
to  steel  in  a  Chinese  writer  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.^ 
However,  a  perusal  of  the  Chinese  dictionary  faQs 
to  furnish  the  word  needed,  for  kang  cannot  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  jHUSd.  The  difficulty  is  at  once 
removed  by  inquiring  into  the  chief  use  of  steel  in 
China.  We  learn  that  the  most  important  article 
made  from  it  is  the  flintsteel,  which  '^  every  China- 
man, as  a  true  Mongol,  always  carries  with  him." ' 
Now  flintsteel  is  in  Chinese  hwo4ien^  in  the  Cantonese 
dialect  foAimj  literally  '' firendckle."  The  ancient 
pronunciation  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Tho  given 
as  hfhUem^  horliemy  hwo4iem,  the  final  consonant  may 
have  been  less  sonant  and  understood  by  hearers 
as  a  6  or  p,  hence,  while  this  fihlim  is  rendered  in 
Tagalog  as  paiaUm^  in  Sulu  as  hOlan,  Ilocano  gives 
it  as  p&slip.  The  variant  rendering  of  the  first  part 
is  due  to  the  wide,  open  pronunciation  of /o. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  adding  Greek  x^W,  xp^vp&w, 
steel,  to  this  group.  The  assumption,  aheady 
repressed  by  the  Greeks,  that  x^^W  was  so  called 
from  the  XAXvptt,  the  nation  near  the  Pontus,  who 
mined  iron  and  from  whom  the  iron  for  their  steel 
was  obtained,  only  indicates  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  word,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
their  iron  was  received  from  the  East,  or,  what  is 
also  probable,  the  name  of  the  Eastern  nation  from 
whom  they  received  their  iron  was  so  changed  as 
to  bring  it  in  harmony  with  the  x^W,  which  origi- 
nally was  derived  from  China,  even  as  the  Greeks 

A  L.  BMk,  Dto  G«Mhiohto  dM[Elaeii8,  Braunschweig,  1884.  vol.  1,  p.  304  ff. 

s  Ibid.,  p,  an. 
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named  the  Chinese  S^pcs,  from  cn^p,  the  silk-worm, 
which  is  from  Chinese  «b6,  silk.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Mongols  should 
have  derived  their  flintsteel  from  China  is  natural 
enough,  and,  indeed,  life  in  the  Mongolian  steppes 
would  have  been  impossible  without  this  manner 
of  striking  fire,  which  had  been  in  practice  in  China 
since  the  most  remote  antiquity,  because  of  the  absence 
of  fijrewood.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  words 
adduced  by  Schrader  are  directly  to  be  derived  from 
the  Chinese.  The  Armenian  and  Pehlevi  polapat  go 
back  to  the  ninth  century  and  are  older  than  pelad, 
or  rather  fvlddy  the  Persian  form,  to  which  most  of 
the  derivatives  are  related.  The  steel  from  Khoraa- 
san  was  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  the  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  words  are 
formed  from  the  Persian,  but  the  Armenian  and 
Pehlevi  words,  which  may  go  back  to  an  older  folapt, 
bear  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  Greek  xp^v^nw 
that  it  is  difficult  without  more  evidence  to  say  whether 
the  Greeks  derived  the  word  from  the  immediate 
East  or  vice  versa.  At  the  same  time  Greek  xF^vfi- 
in  pronimciation  so  much  resembles  Old-Chinese 
horliem  that  one  feels  inclined  to  assign  to  it  a  priority. 
Judgment  must  here  be  suspended  until  the  investi- 
gation by  sinologues  may  cast  some  new  light  on  the 
early  relations  of  China  with  the  West.^ 

Meanwhile  I  shall  attempt  to  trace  a  few  more 
commercial  products  to  China.  The  steelyard  and 
balance  had  been  in  use  in  China  milleniums  ago> 

>  There  to  nothing  new  In  the  Mmimptlon  of  Greek  relatione  with  China.  ThQr 
haire  been  pointed  out  by  A.  Gladtoch  (Die  Hyperboreer  und  die  elten  Sehlneeen, 
Leipslg.  1866)  and  Hepke  (Die  kulturcesohlohtllchen  Beatehungen  der  alten  ChlneMB 
und  der  HeUenen,  In  Verhandlungen  der  (jeaellachaft  fOr  Erdkunde  au  Beriln,  voL 
▼!•  pp.  171-186),  and  B.  Laufer  (Die  Sage  von  den  goldgrabenden  Ameiaen,  In  Tovng 
Pao,  a6ne  II,  vol.  iz,  pp.  429-^62)  baa  ahown  that  the  gold-digging  anta  of  Herodotoa 
are  not  a  mere  mjrth,  but  point  to  a  oommerelal  relation  between  Greeoe  and  the 
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but  unfortunately  I  know  of  no  treatment  by  modem 
writers  which  would  explain  the  use  of  the  various 
weighing  machines  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  dic- 
tionaries. Such  a  treatise,  I  am  sure,  would  clear 
up  many  complex  problems  of  mediaeval  European 
trade.  What  I  offer  here  is  only  tentative ,  a  mere 
exposition  of  method,  and  not  a  final  solution.  The 
Chinese  name  for  the  balance  is  teen-ping,  which  appears 
in  Annamese  (hien-binhj  Japanese  tempin,  tembin, 
Malay  and  Sulu  Umb&ng,  Tagalog  timbang;  that  is, 
it  is  known  to  the  whole  extreme  East.  The  Anna- 
mese has  also  the  form  canrtiuing-bang,  generally 
applied  to  the  steelyard,  where  can  is  identical  with 
Chinese  kin,  a  utensil  for  determining  the  weight 
of  a  thing,  thang  is  Chinese  tdng,  small  steelyard  for 
weighing  money,  bang  is  the  same  as  Chinese  ping  in 
tienrping.  An  older  shorter  can-ihang  must  be  as- 
sumed by  the  side  of  Chinese  le-tdng,  a  balance  for 
weighing  money,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the 
origin  of  Hindustani  kOrUa,  small  goldsirlth's  scale. 
This  Hind,  kdnld  cannot  be  derived  from  Arab,  qantdr, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  spelling,  and  Arab. 
Turk.  qanUtr  (Greek  Kavrdpi,  Albanian  kandar,  the 
large  steelyard)  has  apparently  arisen  from  a  con- 
fusion of  the  Eastern  term  with  Low  Latin  centenor 
rium,  Greek  iccvravapcov  a  himdredweight.^     There  is  in 

1  Then  are  other  Arable  worde  whloh  are  ultimately  derived  from  Chineee.  One 
of  the  moet  important  Arable  words  Introduoed  Into  mediaeval  trade  is  aamuar,  broker, 
Cmerally  known  in  the  Italidied  form  •nual.  It  bae  been  pointed  out  that  this 
Arable  word  Is  originally  Persian,  but  it  cannot  be  explained  from  any  Perrian  root- 
wont  Beskks,  we  have  no  record  of  any  advanced  commercial  enterprise  originating 
In  Persia,  which  only  acted  as  an  Intennedlary  between  the  East  and  West.  This 
Fanlan  samsor  Is  nothing  but  Chinese  ehinoehi,  broker,  from  ehing  (king),  a  person 
through  whtm&  hands  an  affair  passes  and  cki  (Jti)t  to  record.  The  Arabs  began  to 
trade  with  China  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  (A.  von  Kremer,  Culturge- 
sehlehte  dee  Orients  unter  den  ChaUfen,  Wien,  1877,  vol.  11.  p.  380),  henoe  It  Is  not 
vnbkely  that  many  Arabic  words  of  Chinese  origin  wera  directly  derived  from  China. 
On  the  relations  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Chinese,  see  E.  Bretsohneider,  On  the 
Knowledge  Possessed  by  the  Ancient  Chineee  of  the  Arabs  and  Arabian  Colonise,  and 
other  Western  Countries,  Mentioned  in  Chineee  Books,  London,  1871. 
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Chinese  an  older  name  for  the  steelyard,  the  classical 
kevenrh&ngy  from  keuen,  poise,  and  Mng,  the  beam 
placed  transversely,  and  a  later  one,  heng  ping^  which 
in  the  older  pronimciation  sounded  very  nearly  keno- 
pang.  One  of  these  forms  is  responsible  for  Pa-sian 
kapdn,  whence  it  was  taken  into  Arabic  qabbdn, 
steelyard,  and  Greek  KOfMnu^,  steelyard,  which  is  for 
the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  fourth  centiuy.  It 
thus  seems  that  the  oldest  dissemination  of  the  word 
and  thing  was  by  the  way  of  Persia,  a  somewhat 
later  one  by  the  way  of  India,  and  a  more  modem 
one  in  the  extreme  East. 

That  silk  and  silk  wares  were  exported  from  Asia 
to  Europe  and  that  the  Chinese  traded  with  the 
West  at  least  1000  b.o.  are  well-established  facts, 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  at  least  one  product  of  the 
European  looms  of  the  twelfth  century  originated  — 
who  knows  how  far  back  7  —  in  Central  Asia,  whither 
it  was  at  a  still  earlier  date  brought  from  China. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  known  in  Eim>pe  a 
cloth  tiretaine,  which  with  the  burel  and  Immet  be- 
longed to  the  most  popular  products  of  West-European 
manufacture.  Let  us  see  what  information  one  can 
gain  on  the  matter  from  the  most  approved  and 
scientific  dictionaries.  Hatzfeld  and  Darmesteter,  in 
their  French  Dictionary,  inform  us  that  it  seems 
to  be  derived  from  French  tirer,  to  pull,  and  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  cloth,  half  linen,  half  cotton.  Monlau  ^ 
thinks  Spanish  tiritafla  is  older  than  French  Hretaine 
and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  tirilarf  to  tremble 
with  cold,  on  account  of  the  rustling  sound  which  it 
makes,  or  from  English  tartan.  These  are  the  kind 
of  etymologies  that  my  janitor  indulged  in  when  he 
look^  at  the  radiator  and  called  it  a  ''  ready  heater.'' 

^  DtodonArio  ettmologloo  da  U  lenguft  wmtelUna,  Mftdrtd,  1881. 
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We  turn  to  the  Ch^ord  English  Dictumaty,  the  great 
repository  of  quotations  and  etymological  blunders, 
and  find  under  tartan:  '^  It  has  been  conjectured  to 
a.  Fr.  Hretaine  (1247  in  Godef.  CompL)  '  a  kind  of 
cloth,  half  wool,  half  linen  or  cotton/  for  which  a 
variant  tertaine  is  quoted  in  Godefroy  of  date  1487. 
.  .  .  Another  conjecture  would  identify  the  cloth 
with  that  called  tartar  or  tartarin,  of  which  the  16th  c. 
forms  tartamey  tarterae^  somewhat  approach  tartane. 
But  the  quotations  for  tartar  and  tartarin  point  to  a 
richer  and  more  costly  cloth."  Under  tartar  we  read: 
"  OR  tarlare,  tartaire  (c.  1300  in  Godefroy),  Med.  L. 
tartariumy  tartareus  (pannus)  '  cloth  of  Tartary,' 
a  rich  kind  of  cloth,  probably  silk,  used  in  15th  and 
16th  centuries  .  .  .  tartariumSj  Colonel  Yule  believes, 
were  so  called '  not  because  they  were  made  in  Tartary, 
but  because  they  were  brought  from  China  through 
the  Tartar  dominions.' " 

Absolutely  no  conception  can  be  formed  of  what 
the  mysterious  cloth  was,  where  it  came  from,  or  of 
what  economic  import  it  may  have  been.  We  seek 
for  information  in  Francisque-Michel,^  but  with  little 
more  success.  To  judge  from  the  quotations  given 
by  him,  tartare  or  tortoine,  tartara,  tartariscusy  etc., 
was  some  kind  of  striped  material,  of  which  silk  was 
the  main  ingredient,  and  which  was  sometimes  worked 
with  gold,  and  he  did  not  hestitate  to  announce  that 
tartare  may  have  been  applied  in  the  European  fac- 
tories to  an  inferior  article,  on  account  of  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  silk  product.*  Francisque-Michel 
almost  guessed  correctly,  and  had  he  proceeded  to 
expand  his  investigations  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  he 

>  RMberdiM  max  l&  oommflroe.  1a  fabrloatlon  et  ruaage  del  AtoffM  de  ■ole,  d'or  et 
d'aisBB*  0(  Mrtrat  Uarai  pr6otouz,  PMa,  1864. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  107  ff. 
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undoubtedly  would  have  ascertained  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  The  exclusive  treatment  of  a  word  as  French 
or  Spanish  cannot  lead  to  the  truth,  and  even  the  his- 
tory of  the  thing  can  lead  to  no  results  so  long  as 
the  historian  is  satisfied  with  the  philologist's  method 
of  drawing  his  conclusions  chiefly  from  library  ref- 
erences. The  fact  is  reversed.  Only  after  a  word 
has  had  its  run  in  the  mercantile,  industrial,  and  civic 
life  does  it  enter  literature,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  same  by  poets  and  historians  reflects  only  what 
it  was  thought  to  be  at  the  period  of  such  mention, 
not  what  it  originally  was  or  even  continued  to  be 
in  every-day  use.  To  ascertain  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  tirelaine  and  its  possible  relation  to  tartan,  tarlOan, 
tartarin,  we  must  first  of  all  discover  from  a  vast 
number  of  references  what  the  underlying  chief  con- 
notation of  tvretaine  was.  Only  then  e^U  we  be 
entitled  to  philological  and  economic  assumptions. 
For  purpose  of  geographical  convenience  I  shall  pro- 
ceed from  the  west  to  the  east. 

In  Portugal  tiritana  and  tricana  are  a  coarse  woolen 
overcoat  worn  by  peasants  of  Coimbra,  but  some  give 
it  as  a  kind  of  petticoat,  also  a  countrywoman,  whereas 
in  Spain  Hritafiay  tiritaina  is  a  kind  of  silk,  but  tiri- 
taina  also  means  ^'  a  thing  of  httle  value.''  Cotgrave 
says  of  French  tirelaine  "  linsie-woolsie,  or  a  kind 
thereof,  wome  ordinarily  by  the  French  peasants." 
In  1253  there  is  mention  of  a  manufacturer  of  tiretaine8 
as  tiretier.^  It  is  generally  mentioned  together  with 
galehrun,^  of  which  it  was  some  kind  of  a  variety. 
In  the  Vaudois  country  tredaina  is  a  coarse  cloth 

>  **  Ei  ae  tiretler  tiaiott  ttraUine  kl  ne  fust  bolne  et  lolab  et  rl  n'eoil  dma  aiumi 
(to  Urgeoe  en  roe.  (Bans  dea  tlretainM,  do  1253).  In  Jnubert,  GloMnin  du  oantet 
do  U  France,  Parte,  1864,  sub  tirelier. 

•  Le  Uvre  dee  m6tlere  d'^ttonne  Bodeeu,  by  Leeplnaaee  and  Bonnaidot.  In  Lea 
mAttore  et  corporattona  de  la  vUle  de  Parte,  Parte.  1879,  p.  274. 
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made  of  native  wool,^  in  Geneva  it  is  tredaina,  tri- 
pdanna,  and  at  Lausanne  tredon,  tredan  means  "  noise, 
tumult/'  In  the  Jianguedoc  we  find  tirinlinj  through- 
out the  Rrovence  tirantHno,  tirlarUHnOy  tirlintHno, 
tirangHno,  tinteino,  tiratagno  in  the  sense  of  tiretaine 
or  cloth  of  a  poor  quality,  tarlatano,  tarlantano,  tarlar 
tan,  cloth  of  poor  quality,  iridagno,  tridaino,  iriddino, 
cloth  of  poor  quality,  rags.*  In  Italy,  mezzalana, 
*'  any  woolsie,  or  linsie-wooMe  stuffe,  half  wool  and 
silke,  or  linnen,"  •  seems  exactly  to  correspond  to  our 
Hretainey  and  the  term  seems  to  have  taken  the  place, 
as  a  popular  and  correct  rendering  of  what  was  called 
tuttalana.  This  tuUalana,^  sometimes  called  tuttalana 
basaettay  was  no  more  of  pure  wool  than  some  of  our 
"  all-wool ''  products,  and  is  in  all  probability  a  cor- 
ruption of  some  such  word  as  turtuna,  even  as  tredaina 
has  in  Geneva  been  corrupted  into  Ir&pelannay  as 
HrUana  has  in  Portugal  been  changed  into  tncana, 
and,  as  I  suspect,  French  tricot,  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  by  Cotgrave  as  a  term  at  Orleans,  is  but 
a  corruption  of  the  same  tiretaine.  To  this  aspect 
of  the  word  I  hope  to  return  at  some  future  time. 

In  Holland  tiereteyn^  dierteyn  is  given  as  an  equivar 
lent  for  biu-el.*  In  High  German  it  is  recorded  from 
the  fifteenth  century  on  as  dirdenday,  diradey,  dirledej/y 
dirmadeyy  dermenteyy  dirdumdeyy  dirtmedey,  dilmedey, 
coarse  cloth,  half  flax,  half  wool,  a  mixture  of  com  and 
barley,   hodge-podge,*  but  in   Lower  Germany  it  is 

>  D.  Boldd.  OkMsaire  du  patois  da  U  Sulate  romande.  Launume,  186d. 

•  Mistral,  Dtotlonnaln  provencal-francais. 

•  Florlo.  Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  Words,  London,  1611. 

•  **  16  braehla  hutaiani  Florent.  ooloris  Pent,*'  R.  Davldsohn,  Forsohungen  sur 
GesehSehte  Ton  Florens,  m.  Tbeil,  Berlin,  1901,  p.  73. 

•  *•  Vestls  lino  et  laaa  oonfeeU  .  .  .  bureBum."  KUlan,  Etymologleum  teutonloae 
BayeiiMhfls  WArtarbueh. 
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recorded  from  the  fourteenth  century  on  as  tirletei,  der- 
dendei,  trittendeiy  tirumteiy  and  in  Uhn  durendei  is  the 
nickname  for  an  awkward  fellow.^  Amazing  is  the 
effect  of  this  word  upon  the  Russian  language.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  recorded  as  an  appellation  for 
cloth,  but  has  become  the  foundation  for  the  common 
designation  of  "  fool "  and  "  bad."  The  popular  forms 
under  which  the  word  for  "  fool "  occurs  in  Russia 
show  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  German  traders 
in  the  north.  These  popular  forms  are:  duraleyf  dur 
randay,  durandas,  durynda,  duraiman,  duren\  and  the 
last  is  also  the  common  word  for  "  fool "  in  Polish. 
Out  of  these  variant  forms  have  arisen  the  literary 
words  durak,  fool,  and  dumay,  bad.  No  other  Slavic 
languages  have  any  derivatives  from  this  stem. 

All  the  above-mentioned  words  obviously  arise 
from  one  ground  form  which  must  be  able  to  produce 
the  following  meanings:  (1)  striped  cloth,  (2)  linsie- 
woolsie,  and  silk,  (3)  mixture,  hodge-podge,  racket, 
nonsense.  As  the  tendency  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Middle  Ages  usually  was  towards  the  deterioration 
of  goods,  a  striped  mixture  of  silk  with  some  other 
substance  would  be  the  material  which  would  satisfy 
all  the  above-mentioned  conditions.  This  we  find  in 
Manchu  turtun,  6toSe  cr6p6e,*  Mongol  turtum^  a  stuff 
woven  from  silk  and  camel  hair,*  and  these  are  from 
Chinese  ch^e-taeUy  literally  silk-gauze  or  silk-hemp.* 
The  deterioration  to  a  linsie-woolsie  at  once  connects 
Portuguese  tiritana  with  Scotch  tartan^  which  is  the 
same  kind  of  striped  goods,  and  it  will  be  observed 

I  SohlUor  und  LObben,  MlttdniedardeiitadiM  WArlflrbuoh. 

*  Amyot,  DtoUonnaln  tartare-mantohou  fnnQOla,  Paris,  1789,  roL  li,  p.  835. 

*  K.  Th.  Golatunakl,  MoocoI'iko-ruHkl  dorar'.  8.  PM«rburs,  1895,  toL  111,  p.  168. 

*  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  frurelt  eee  my  article  Materlalien  su  einer  GeBohlQlite 
der  Xleldonc  Im  Mlttelalter,  U,  In  Revue  de  llnguMlque.  1911. 
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in  the  costumes  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  peasants  are 
frequently  represented  in  checkered  garments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mixture  of  silk  and  wool  or  silk 
and  hemp  accounts  for  the  muslin  of  poor  quality 
called  tarlatan.  In  its  capacity  of  striped  silk  goods 
of  a  better  quality  it  became  responsible  for  the  silks 
striped  with  gold  which  are  several  times  mentioned 
in  Francisque-Michel's  quotations. 

We  must  still  account  for  the  presence  of  an  originally 
Eastern  manuf actiure  in  the  European  factories  of  the 
thirteenth  century  or  even  earlier.  Tiretaine  formed 
so  important  a  part  of  Cologne  manufactiure  in  the 
fourteenth  century  that  the  manufacturers,  called, 
as  in  the  French  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tyrteyer, 
maintained  a  guildhall  of  their  own  known  as  tirtey- 
kuyaa,^  and  it  was,  in  all  probability,  produced  in 
Mayence  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  judge  from  its 
association  with  gcdebrun,  which  certainly  was  a  prod- 
uct of  Mayence  looms  at  that  time.  It  was,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  imported  into  Montpellier  under 
the  name  of  tiretum  and  taxed  like  cendatum.*  But 
Mayence  must  have  been  in  close  relations  with 
Turkestan  even  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  to 
judge  from  the  large  number  of  Samarkand  silver  coins 
of  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  many 
Eastern  wares  found  there  by  an  Arab  traveller.* 

>  W.  Stein,  Akton  lur  Gcsohlchto  der  VerfMmnc  uad  Yenraltunc  (tor  Sudt  Kftln 
IB  14.  imd  16.  Jahrhundert,  Bonn,  1896,  In  Uie  Vooabulftiy. 

•  "  De  tinto  et  eendato,  II  den.*'  liber  instrumentorum  memoriblllum,  Mont- 
pdher,  1884-86,  pp.  408  nnd  438. 

*  Ch.  M.  Fk«ehn,  Beleoehtung  der  merkwOrdlgen  Notts  einee  Araben  aim  dem 
XI.  Jnhrhondert  fiber  die  StadI  Malm,  In  M4molrea  de  Tacadimle  Imp^rlale  de 
■elenoea  de  8alnt-P4t«nbottrg,  VI.  o6rle,  aeleneea  poUttques,  hietoire  el  phllologtai 
voL  il,  p.  87  iff. 
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Garbo  Wool 

''  In  antiquarian  and  topographic  works  on  the 
history  of  Florence,"  says  Doren/  "and  in -general 
philological  discussions  the  word  garbo  has  played 
an  important  part,  especially  in  the  Florentine  litera- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  century:  a  mass  of  sagacity  and 
learning,  but  also  much  fancifulness  and  arbitrary 
conmienting  has  been  wasted  on  its  explanation  and 
on  its  vicissitudes.  Like  a  red  thread  there  passes 
the  same  error  through  all  these  expositions,  and 
this  error  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  industry.  ...  If  one  goes  back  far  enough, 
garbo  is  the  Italian  designation  for  the  Sultanate 
Algarve  in  the  west  of  modem  Portugal,  from  which, 
as  we  saw  before,  the  finest  of  cloths,  manufactured 
by  the  Arabs,  was  in  early  times  imported  to  Italy: 
a  small  street  even  then  received  its  name  from  the 
sale  of  this  cloth,  and  a  family  was  named  del  Garbo 
from  this  street  or,  perhaps,  because  it  chiefly  busied 
itself  with  the  importation  of  these  stuffs.  Finally, 
the  name  Algarve  clearly  is  derived  from  Arabic 
garbi,  western,  since  that  Sultanate  designated  the 
extreme  west  of  all  the  Arabian  realms  of  the  Medi- 
terranean." 

That  "  as  we  saw  before  "  is  not  based  on  any 
historic  proof,  but  only  on  a  reference  to  Davidsohn.* 
If  we  now  turn  to  Davidsohn,'  we  find  the  following: 
"  How  extensive  the  Florentine  trade  with  Algarvia 
cloth  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 

1  A.  Doren,  Die  Florenilner  WoUentuehlnduatito  vom  TteMlmteii  bto  lam  aeob- 
Mhnten  Jahrhundert,  Stuttcart.  1901,  voL  1,  p.  66  f. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

*  R.  DAyldaolm*  GeMhlohte  von  Floreni,  Berlin,  1806,  vol.  1,  p.  708. 
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evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  street  where  it  was 
located  was  called  the  Oarbo  even  then,  it  having 
preserved  the  name  until  recent  times,  and  that 
among  the  customers  of  a  banker,  of  whose  ledgers 
of  the  year  1211  chance  has  saved  for  us  a  few  pages, 
no  branch  of  business  is  more  frequently  mentioned 
than  that  of  the  merchants  of  the  GarhoJ^  Thus  we 
move  in  a  vicious  circle:  "  The  cloth  came  from 
Algarve,  consequently  it  was  called  de  Garbo,"  and 
^^  the  wool  was  called  de  Garbo,  consequently  it  came 
from  Algarve/'  The  confusion  is  increased  by  Schulte  ^ 
who  identifies  Garbo  with  harhartaca  and  has  it  come 
from  northwest  Africa.  Thereupon  Davidsohn  took 
Doren's  part  *  and  tried  to  prove  that  Oarh  originally 
referred  to  southern  Portugal,  and  Schaube '  thought 
he  had  settled  the  whole  matter  by  pomting  out  the 
highly  developed  cloth  industry  of  the  Mussulmans 
in  northern  Africa.  Thus  philologists  and  historians 
have  gyrated  about  the  zero  point  without  making 
the  slightest  advance  in  any  direction.  It  is  the 
old  trick  of  excluding  from  consideration  such  matters 
as  might  widen  their  horizon,  on  the  stereotyped 
plea  that  they  are  foreign  to  their  specialized  de- 
partments, whereas  such  specialization  is  generally 
suicidal  and  invariably  increases  the  difficulty  of 
a  thoro  investigation. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  nowhere  outside  Tuscany 
do  we  ever  hear  of  Oarbo  wool  and  Garbo  cloth,  altho 
Qarb^  which  the  Arabic  scholars  identify  with  western 
Algeria  and  eastern  Morocco,^  was  well  known   to 

>  A.  Soholto.  Oubo  und  Flonns.  In  Zdtoehilft  fOr  dto  iiwimmte  StMtowlaai- 
Mhsft,  irol.  hnu,  p.  39  ff . 

•  Gttbowolb  und  GarbotuolM,  In  Hlitoriaeh«  ViertelJmhrMhrlft,  vol.  tU,  p.  885  ff. 

•  HindwlNtMchlrhte  dar  rom^nliohen  V5lker  des  MlttelnMviebtets  bto  lum  End* 
,  MQnehen  ud  BeiUn,  1906.  p.  780. 

op.  elt.  p.  41  f. 
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the  Latin  peoples,  and  occasionally  was  visited  by 
them  for  commercial  purposes.^  In  vain  one  would 
look  in  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Catalan,  Provencal 
documents  for  such  a  mention.  Even  in  Tuscany 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  Q<xrbo  wool 
and  wool  imported  from  Oarh.  In  Siena  lana  di 
garbo  is  apparently  placed  far  above  all  other  kinds 
of  wool,  whereas  in  Pisa,  in  the  b^inning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  lana  di  garbo  is  considered  of  about  the 
same  quality  as  francesca  or  francigena.  Doren  *  has 
shown  that  under  the  latter  name  English  wool  is 
to  be  understood  and  that,  furthermore,  the  lana 
francesca  continued  to  rise  in  value,  while  garbo 
occupied  a  secondary  position.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  garbo  was  unquestionably  the 
finest  kind  of  wool  or  cloth,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  Bologna  lana  de  garbo  alone  could  be  dyed* 
whereas  at  a  later  time  English  wool  shared  this 
privilege  to  an  even  higher  degree.  Doren  has  pointed 
out  the  great  confusion  that  later  developed  in  con- 
nection with  the  term  garbo,  but  with  that  we  have 
no  concern  here.  We  wish  only  to  ascertain  the 
original  meaning  of  the  expression  and  to  point  out 
the  reason  for  a  possible  later  confusion.  In  1315 
lana  de  garbo  is  quoted  in  relation  of  50  to  65,  as  com- 
pared with  English  wool,^  whereas  in  a  tariff  list  of 

>  "  In  lUnere  CeoUle,  In  buolo  nave  SanotI  NlohoUl,  et  Inde  ubloumqiM  Doiis  «1 
ordlnablt,  eauaa  necoUandl,  In  Oarimm  vel  In  IspanlMn.*'  L.  BUnoard,  Doeunwnto 
tn6dlto  aur  le  oommeroe  de  Marseille  au  moyen-ace,  Marseille,  1884,  vol.  1.  p.  101. 

•  Die  FlorenUner  WoUentachinduatrle,  vol.  1,  p.  68. 

•  L.  FraU,  StotuU  dl  Bologna  daU'  anno  1246  all'  anno  1267.  Bologna,  1860-77, 
vol.  U,  p.  72:  "  Item  statuimus  quod  nulla  lana  debeat  habere  tinoturam  nial  fuerit 
lana  de  garbo  vel  etlam  varla,  et  ol  lana  aliqua  vel  pannum  invenlretur  que  tlnta  eiseC 
et  non  nuarla  vel  de  garbo  auferratur  ab  eo  et  eomburatur  In  eurla  oomunls.**  What 
varla,  nuarla  Is  Is  not  clear. 

•  R.  Davldsohn,  Forschungen  sur  Geschlohte  von  Florens,  III.  Thell,  p.  182: 
"  Enteehfldlgung  su  sahlen  pro  quallvet  sahna  Ions  lataU  de  Qarbo  50  fl.  aur.  et  lane 
Fraglglne  66  fl.  auri." 
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1307  wool  from  Garbo  is  almost  the  lowest  in  the  list.^ 
Whereas  a  sakna  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Burgundy 
wool  is  quoted  at  15^.,  and  a  salma  of  wool  from 
Catalonia  and  the  Provence  at  10s.,  lane  sucide  de 
Tunis,  Bugea  et  Garbo  is  given  at  2s.  6d.,  that  is, 
the  proportion  is  here  10  to  60,  as  against  50  to  65 
before.  There  is  here  a  contemporary  confusion 
which  cannot  be  explained  on  any  theory  of  deteriora- 
tion in  the  product,  a  confusion  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  universal  along  the  Mediterranean. 

In  a  tariff  of  Perpignan  of  1284  and  1295  we  have  a 
reference  to  teles  de  Garp:  ^'  teles  del  Garp  ^'  {de  Garp), 
e  vintenes,  e  canabes,  e  totes  autres  teles,'  while  in 
the  Leudaire  de  Saverdun  (ann.  1327)  *  carbe  filat  e  non 
filat  follows  after  lana  and  li.  In  Raynouard's  Pro* 
venial  Dictionary  car&eecanabe,  hemp,  and  this 
esutctly  suits  the  sense  in  the  Leudaire,  for  after  wool 
and  flax  one  can  think  only  of  a  hemp  product,  con- 
sequently the  del  Garp  of  Perpignan  cannot  be  identi- 
cal with  carie  of  Saverdun,  since  after  del  Garp  comes 
canabes  which  is  the  same  as  carbe.  What  trinienes 
is  I  do  not  know;  vintenes  and  canruibe,  however, 
occur  already  in  a  Marseille  tariff  of  1228,^  and  in  a 
list  of  1190  at  Genoa  *  but  instead  of  being  preceded 
by  teHes  del  Garp,  they  are  preceded  by  telas  primas.* 

I  lUd..  p.  103. 

•  Revue  dee  Ungoee  romftnee.  vol.  It,  p.  871,  vol.  t,  p.  U.  The  editor,  A.  Akrt, 
aye:  *'  Oe  mot  oe  retromre  eneore  dene  le  tarif  de  1S95,  et  none  eommee  port<  k  le 
lalre  Tenlr  de  renbe  el  0iar6  (le  ODUohani).  n  s'eilntt  done,  dene  oe  eene,  dee  toUee 
deroaeetdeUFraneer" 

•  Ibid.,  Tol.  ZYi,  p.  108. 

«  L.  M^  et  F.  Gulndon,  Hletolie  saalytlque,  et  ehronolQglqiie  dee  aetee  et  dee 
dIUMntlone  du  eorpe  et  du  ooneell  de  la  munldpalltA  de  MaraeUle  depula  le  X^m 
B  Jnequ'A  noe  Joun,  MaraetUe.  1842,  toI.  I,  p.  846. 

•  Hletorlae  patriae  monumenta,  vol.  tU.  eol.  861. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  846. 
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Obviously  del  Garp  corresponds  to  primas  and  to 
English  Al,  but  tela  can  only  mean  cloth  made  from 
flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  consequently  dd  Garp  was  in 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Ptovence,  as  in  Tuscany, 
a  commercial  expression  of  excellence,  referring,  how- 
ever, not  to  wool  or  cloth,  but  to  a  textile  fabric  of 
either  hemp  or  cotton.  Since  UHa  de  Garp  and  tela 
de  Rems  pay  a  duty  of  Idr.,  whereas  "  totes  autres 
teles,  o  de  Campanya,  o  d'Alemayna,  o  d'autra  terra ''  ^ 
pay  2dr.,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tela  de  Garp 
was  a  native  product  and  so  was  favored  as  against 
Champagne,  German,  or  other  foreign  goods. 

In  the  Statutes  of  Bologna  of  the  thirteenth  century 
we  have  a  prohibition  agamst  the  notary's  use  of 
paper  de  garbo '  or  garhUta.*  That  this  is  not  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  paper  made  of  cotton 
fibre  is  evidenced  by  another  statement  of  the  tariff 
for  paper  in  a  Bologna  MS.  of  the  year  1289,  where 
cotton  paper  is  mentioned  by  the  side  of  garbexa 
paper.^  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  with  Frati,  from  Lat.  carbaaWf 
fine  linen.  Garbo,  garhitta,  garbexa,  garbesa  represent 
some  North  Italian  dialectic  words  meaning  ''  goat, 
kid,"  as  can  be  shown  by  a  number  of  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
In  Bologna  no  one  was  permitted  to  mix  wool  of  the 
ox,  goat,  ass,  or  hare  with  that  of  the  sheep  unless 
it  was  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  kind 

>  ReTue  dea  langOM  ronuuiM,  vol.  Iv,  p.  872. 

*  **  Notaril  qui  praamint  statutia  pro  iUo  ofBdo  habeant  bonaa  eartaa  peoorinas  •! 
Hon  d4  garbo  a  oomunl  pro  ▼.  statutia  aoxlbendla."  L.  FratI,  op.  dt,  vol.  Ill,  p.  IM. 

•  "  Et  al  aum  notarlua  maaaartl  ...  In  bonla  eartia  aorlbam  ei  non  In  jwdiWa  " 
Ibid.,  vol.  1.  p.  147. 

«  "  De  aalma  oartarum  de  Oarh^M  ei  peeudum;  —  de  aalma  eartanun  de  banbam.'* 
Ibid.,  Tol.  Ul,  p.  866,  and  repeated  In  a  Florentine  tariff  of  the  year  1820:  **  eartanm 
d§  Garbm§  ei  peeudum,  pro  aalma  it.  Bon.,  eartarum  de  bambagia  it.,"  Davldaohn* 
Fovaohunten.  voL  111,  p.  140. 
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of  cloth  known  as  mezzalano.^  Venice  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  use  of  goat's  hair^  which  is  here  called 
garbeta*  and  still  clearer  is  the  prohibition  at  Brescia 
ml248.» 

The  dialectic  words  garho,  garbexa,  garbUta  are  in 
all  likelihood  adaptations  of  Provengal  or  Catalan 
words,  for  in  Marseille  and  Barcelona  there  was  a 
very  active  commerce  in  kid  skins  and  fleeces  in  the 
banning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Prov.  cch 
hriiZy  Catal.  cabrits,  cabrUea  at  once  explain  the  endings 
exa,  itta  in  the  Italian  words.  We  read  in  the  Marseille 
tariff  for  1228:  "  agnel  e  cabritz  doni  lo  pareils  — 
1  obola/'  *  and  at  Barcelona  we  often  hear  of  kid  skins, 
of  ^*  centum  de  cabriies'^  (ann.  1221)  and  ''  bala 
grossa  de  cabrits.^'  *  However,  the  forms  capretto^^ 
craueto^  are  also  recorded  for  Italian  cities.  So, 
too,  the  form  garbo  goes  back  to  a  Catalan  word, 

>  "  SUtulmua  et  ordlnamus  quod  altquls  da  diet*  toeleteto  non  debaat  emere  .  .  . 
960  habara,  nao  tanara  In  domo  plhim  bovia  val  cajtrieii  vel  aaliil  aut  laporla,  filaium 
▼al  non  filatum*  tlnatum  val  non  tlnoCum  .  .  .  et  ai  fiUtua  val  miatua  eum  alia  Un* 
Aiartt,  aut  da  aa  laboravarti,  val  labornrt  nut  ponl  f aeaili  In  panno  blzallo  Tal  acnaUo, 
oood&mpamtm,  .  .  .  Itam  dldmua  quod  Uoitum  ili  omnlbua  da  diota  aoelatata  fadantl- 
boa  pannoa  magalanoa  habara  at  tanaia  da  lanla  pfohibltia  .  .  .  oauaa  ponandl  at 
laborandi  In  pannia  macalanla."  A.  Gmudanal,  Btatutl  daDa  aodatA  dal  popolo  dl 
Boiosna.  Roma,  1896,  vol.  1,  p.  370  f . 

'  '*  Statulmua  at  ordlnamua  quod  paillpaill  artia  da  agnalllnla  non  audaat  miaoara 
agndllnaa  eum  garhHUt  nee  atlam  audaat  oum  dlctla  agnelllnia  pallaa  adorum  mlaeara. 
Bill  tantummodo  In  Uatla."  G.  MontleaQo,  I  oapltolarl  deOa  artl  yenaalana,  Roma, 
1909,  irol.  It,  1.  Ik  108  (ann.  ISOff). 

*  Itam  atatuunt  ooiraotoraa  quod  pUum  bovia  yal  eapn  non  oonduoatur  In  olvl- 
tstam  Bilala  ...  at  nullua  dabeat  In  elvltata  val  astra  In  tota  noatra  virtuta  varba- 
laia  nao  tasata  naqua  filara  naqua  tincara  aut  allquo  modo  In  panno  ponaia  val  ponl 
fbaara.  .  .  .  Itam  addunt  oonaetorea  quod  naquli  audaat  val  preaumat  ponaia  val 
ponl  faoara  lanam  groaHun  eapn  In  i>anno."    Hiat.  pat.  mon.,  vol.  zvl,eol.  1584  (139). 

*  M6ry  and  Gulndon,  op.  alt.,  vol.  I,  p.  848.  Alao  In  the  Lauda  da  Tortoaa  (ann. 
1249),  eabritM,  In  Ravua  daa  langnaa  romanaa,  vol.  hr,  p.  264,  and  at  Parpignan  (ann. 
1284).  Ibid.,  vol.  V,  p.  371. 

*  A.  Oapmany  y  da  MonUwIan,  Mamoriaa  hiatorleaa  aobra  la  mnrina,  aomank>  y 
arlaada  la  antlgua  eludad  da  Bareabna,  Madrid,  1779-82,  vol.  U,  pp.  6  and  20. 

*  At  Chlaaa,  ann.  1827,  In  Hiat.  pat.  mon.,  vol.  zvU,  ool.  180;  In  Sututa  Caaalla 
(14.  aan.)  Ibid.,  vol.  U,  eol.  1018;  In  Bonalnl,  StatutI  InadlU  dalU  eltti  dl  Plan  dal  Xn 
al  XIV  aaoolo.  Flianaa,  1867,  vol.  Ui,  p.  1004. 

*  InStat.  Caa.,op.  alt.,  eol.  900. 
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which  is  given  in  the  Latinized  fonn  cobru,  cabrum, 
*^  tota  bestia  de  lana,  o  de  cabru,  tota  carina  de  pells 
aynines  o  cabrum/'  ^  where  the  Leuda  de  TartOM ' 
and  the  tariff  of  Marseilles  *  have  faixs  daynines  o  de 
cabritz,  agnel  e  cabriiz.  The  fluffy  hair  of  the  goat 
was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs,  and,  since 
it  was  almost  exclusively  Catalonia  and  the  Provence 
that  raised  goats,  we  read  in  the  Pisan  tariff  of  Catalan 
and  Provencal  carpitas^  This  carpUa^  literally  goat's 
(cloth),  is  the  origin  of  English  carpet.  ^ 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  in  prohibiting  the 
use  of  carta  de  Oarbo,  the  prohibition  was  directed 
against  the  use  of  kid  or  goat  parchment.  It  will 
now  be  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by  lana 
di  GarbOf  panna  di  Oarbo.  Aeneas  Sylvius  *  tells  us 
that  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  a  woolen  cloth,  called 
zambelotto,  our  modem  camlet,  was  made  from  the 
wool  of  goats,  and  Gesner  ^  quotes  A.  Alpagus,  called 
Bellimensis,  a  translator  of  Avicenna's  works,  to  the 
effect  that  camlet  and  other  delicate  stuffs  were  made 
from  lana  merhazi,  which,  in  another  exposition  of 
Avicenna,  is  called  mathahaze.  This  is  Arabic  mar'izd\ 
mar'izza,  fine  goat-hair  beneath  the  coarser  one. 
Fraenkel'  thinks  that  this  is  from  Aramaic  'amr  *iza 

>  Lsudet  de  PulgetnU  et  de  U  Vail  de  QueroO  (Ann.  1289)t  I&  lUme  dot 
voL  It,  p.  fi07. 


•  Loo.  di.  •  Loo.  di. 

«  •*  De  duabm  carpitU  prarlndallo,  do  vnft  earpUa  Catelocno."  Boiiolnl,  op.  di.. 
p.  114. 

*  Vol.  Ul>  p.  144.  Proyenoal  oorp,  fluffy.  Is,  no  doubi,  derlTod  from  It.  In  ihe 
Reguln  TempUrtorum  oop.  70  we  rend,  "  earpOom  hnbeat  In  leeto  qui  nooo,  ouldtm 
vd  oooportorto  oareblt/*  (Du  Cftnge,  lob  eorpMi),  and  In  *  list  of  artldes  for  the  yeor 
1156  In  Genoa,  we  read  of  a  pillow  made  of  **  what  Is  ealled  "  earpet-wool,  **  duoa 
ooslnosunasdeeorre.  et  alius  deeorpfttedldtur  lana.    Hist.  pat.  mon.,  toL  Ti,  ooL  SlOi. 

•  Aeneae  SylvU  Ploolomlnl  .  .  .  Opera,  Badleae,  1671,  p.  377. 

'  ConradI  Gesnerl  medid  Tlcnlnl,  Historlae  animaltum  Lib.  L  de  quadnipodlbiM 
ululparls,  TIsYil,  1551,  p.  280. 

*  8.  Fraenkd,  Die  aramAlsohen  Flremdwflrter  Im  Arablsolien,  Lddea.  1886,  p.  41  f . 
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lit.  lana  capri  (which  Fraenkel  incorrectly  translates 
by  ''  Schaafwolle  ")y  but  in  Spain  lana  de  cobras  was 
translated  into  Arabic  by  gtuibra,^  which  is  from  Arabic 
wabar,  soft  hair  of  camels,  goats,  hares,  etc.  This 
guabra,  which  by  a  strange  coincidence  sounds  very 
much  like  the  derivatives  from  Latin  capra,  goat,  like 
merhazij  which  by  another  rare  coincidence  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  ma'azi,  de  capra,  represented 
the  finest  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  camlets 
and  similar  delicate  textures.  Apparently  the  Pro- 
vengals  and  Catalonians  continued  to  manufactm^ 
camlets,  and  camelot  or  camellot  de  lana  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  considered  far  superior  to 
cloth  from  sheep  wool.  In  a  franchise  of  the  year 
1277  given  by  Philippe  le  Hardi  to  Italian  merchants 
carrying  goods  from  Montpellier  to  Nimes,  camlets 
pay  double  the  duty  of  other  cloths.*  In  a  Catalan 
sumptuary  law  of  1306  camlet  is  denominated  drap 
de  Uina^^  and  in  another  similar  law  for  Barcelona, 
of  the  year  1330,  permission  is  granted  to  women 
to  wear  garments  of  camellot  de  lana.^ 

Merhazi  was  the  Arabic  mercantile  expression  for 
Al  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  in  wool.  Now, 
the  goats  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  abhorred  in  the 
central  and  southern  countries,*  tho  the  Provence 

1  Petri  HtepuilDe  lingua  anbteallbil  duo,  by  Paul  de  Lacude,  QottlngM.  1888. 
IkSSS. 

*  A.  Qeimaln.  Hlttolre  du  oommeroe  de  MontpeOler,  Montpellier,  1861,  i».  279* 
lliere  la  probably  aome  alsnlfioanoe  In  the  fact  that  at  Saint  Vaaat  d* Arras  goats  were 
listed  in  the  same  category  with  gold  and  slaves:  "  Omnis  homo  sive  liber  sive  non, 
at  emerit  aut  vendiderit  aurum,  vel  servum  vel  andUam  vel  eaptam  Theloneum  debit," 
Van  Drival,  Cartulaire  de  Tabbaye  de  Saint  Vaast  d' Arras  r6dlg6  au  XIU  slAde  par 
,  Arras,  1876,  p.  172,  and  similarly  p.  176. 


*  Revue  des  langues  romanes,  vol.  vii,  p.  65. 

*  Coleeelott  de  dooumentos  inMltos  del  arohivo  general  de  la  oorona  de  Aragon, 
voL  viU,  p.  179. 

*  See  my  artiele  on  Fran,  bouehsr,  in  Bysantlnisohes,  in  Zeiteohrift  f Or  romanisohe 
Pbllologle. 
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and  Catalonia  never  stopped  raising  them*  When 
Bologna^  in  1222  or  1232,  invited  certain  strangers 
to  come  to  that  city  and  establish  cloth  factorieSi 
they  were  granted  immunities  from  all  public  duties, 
but  they  were  requested  under  no  condition  to  use 
other  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  than  that  of 
the  sheep  or  lamb*^  But,  while  the  Tuscans  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  kid  parchment,  they  were  unable 
to  oust  the  expression  de  garbo,  a  translation  of  the 
Arabic  mar^izd^  and  guabra,  from  the  commercial 
vocabulary  and,  as  francigena  became  the  term  even 
for  English  wool,  so  by  a  popular  transformation 
de  garbo  was  made  de  Oarbo^  ''  from  a  distant  western 
land.''  Whether  this  de  garbo  represented  the  fine 
goat  hair,  from  the  Provence  and  Catalonia  sur- 
reptitiously used,  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  sheep  hair, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Di  garbo  became  in  Italian 
the  equivalent  for  "  especial  refinement,"  hence  turnio 
di  garbo^  a  man  of  fine  bearing.  On  the  relation  of 
English  garb  and  similar  words  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages I  now  need  no  longa-  dwell  —  they  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  conmionly  ac- 
cepted derivations.  That  the  manufacture  of  cautnlets 
and  hence  the  use  of  the  fine  goat  wool  in  their  pro- 
duction was  due  to  Eastern  influence  is  evidenced 
by  the  presence  in  Paris  of  Saracen  carpet  makers, 
that  is  of  makers  of  carpets  in  the  Eastern  fashion,* 
and  Smirke*  is  probably  right  when  he  identifies 

^  "  Statutum  Mt  ft  oonolllo  eomunls  bon.  quod  lib  qui  venenmt  ot  mmo  soul  |a 
Givltate  iste  et  nunc  ad  faotendum  panniiin  lane  ilTe  plcnolatum  Unt  Jmunes  a  puUMi 
facUonlbua  per  XX  annoe  a  tempore  quo  Tenerunt  Jn  bon.  ez  eauea  predlota,  quod 
statutum  eepit  habere  locum  M.CC.  adj  et  factores  panni  lane  teneantur  ei  debeant 
faeera  fieri  bonum  pannnm  de  bona  lana  et  pura  torta  et  proventa  de  peeudlbtn  ot 
■cnis,  et  de  nott  allia  animalibus."    f^atl,  op.  elt,  toI.  1.  p.  4M. 

«  Le  llvre  dee  m«tlen,  p.  102  ff . 

•  Ancient  GoawiiHwdlnary  of  the  CMy  of  Wlneheeter,  to  The  Arohaeoioglnal  Journal. 
▼oL  tac,  p.  86. 
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the  uatil  turs  of  the  Winchester  Consuetudinary  with 
a  Turkish  loom.  When,  however,  Italy  and  other 
countries  pressed  the  use  of  sheep  wool  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  their  cloths,  the  old  Eastern  industrial 
expressions  became  unintelligible  and  were  often 
confused.  This  has  happened  with  tiretaine^  of  whose 
vicissitudes  from  Central  Asia  to  Europe  I  have  dealt 
before,  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  is  due  the  confusion 
of  garbo,  wool,  that  is  fine  goat  wool,  with  wool  from 
Oarbo,  a  coarse  product,  which  played  an  insignificant 
part  in  the  importation  of  wool. 

The  English  Grocer 

Gross  ^  defines  the  grocer  as  a  wholesale  dealer 
whose  dealings  probably  by  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  became  limited  to  grocery  as  now 
understood.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  assumes 
a  similar  development  of  the  word,  and  relates  the 
two  senses  by  stating  that  "  the  company  of  Grocers, 
said  to  have  been  incorporated  in  1344,  consisted  of 
wholesale  dealers  in  spices  and  foreign  produce,  hence 
probably  the  later  sense  2."  Not  less  confusing 
is  the  history  of  the  grocer  as  understood  by  Cun- 
ningham*: "The  pepperers  had  a  leading  share 
in  nominating  the  officials  who  were  admitted  to  the 
office  of  weighing  aver-dvr-poiSf  and  in  1316  they  made 
ordinances  for  weighing.  Some  of  the  leading  men 
among  them  appear  to  have  been  of  Italian  origin, 
and  they  certainly  dealt  in  spices  and  other  goods 
which  reached  England  from  the  south  of  Eiu-ope; 
in  1315,  they  united  with  the  spicerers  in  forming 

1  The  Gild  Merohaot,  Oxford,  1890.  vol.  1,  p.  128. 

•  W.  Cnnirtnghftin,  The  Growth  of  EncUeh  Industry  end  Commeroe  during  the 
Early  and  Middle  Afea,  CMnbrldge.  1006.  vol.  I.  pp.  828,  824. 
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the  Grocers'  company,  —  a  body  which  exercised 
a  predominating  influence  on  London  affairs  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  may 
have  derived  their  name  from  the  popular  complaint 
against  them  as  engrosserSy  but  it  seems  possible  that 
they  assumed  it  from  their  wholesale  transactions, 
en  groSf  or  even  from  their  dignified  office  of  weighing 
by  the  peso  grosso;  they  came  to  have  charge  both 
of  the  King's  and  the  wool  beam  —  the  statera  and 
the  trone." 

The  business  of  the  grocer  as  such  is  of  a  purely 
English  origin,  but  as  the  word  is  primarily  French, 
we  must  first  become  acquainted  with  its  application 
in  France.  In  Le  livre  dea  mUiers  a  gro&sier  is  men- 
tioned among  various  workers  in  iron^  and  once  as 
some  kind  of  a  carpenter.'  It  stands  to  reason  that 
neither  artisan  produced  anything  at  wholesale,  which 
is  precluded  by  the  very  enumeration  of  the  workere, 
who  are  not  classed  as  retail  workers  as  against  the 
grassier.  The  conception  of  what  in  the  Middle 
Ages  constituted  retail  and  wholesale  is  so  variable 
among  economic  historians '  that  it  becomes  necessary 
first  to  establish  the  exact  connotations  and  uses  of 
these  words.  The  earliest  mention  known  to  me  of 
ad  detaUium  is  of  the  year  1207,^  where  the  older  chart, 
of  the  year  1199,  reads,  **  eas  pacifice  vendant  ad 

I  LeUvndMm6ttan,i>.88:  "  Mariwhai, OreHlm,  HImmIot.  V^llltera, Onttiwe'i 
p.  39:  "  Fevre.  Mariwhal,  OrouUr,  ei  GrallBer  et  Hlaumftan  pueent  oviw  de  aula 
•'il  leur  plairt";  p.  364:  "  F«vrM,  MarlaMUU,  Sttiirlan,  Gnyfimi  (to  fiw,  V«l]]tan, 
HMumlen,  (^vwmt.  Coutalton." 

•  Ibid.,  p.  87:  '*  Item,  ae  pey«nl  oumr  11  Chwpeattor  ^rMtiir  oe  Hiuklar  a* 
HulHler,  dfl  nuU.*' 

•  See  F.  Keutcen.  Der  Groari»ndcl  tm  Mlttehater,  in  Hanwlecihe  GeeehtehtAliner, 
JahrgMS  1901.  Lelptig.  1902.  pp.  67-140. 

«  "  Ftaeterea,  predlett  olree  eum  meroaturls  queeumque  fnerlBt.  venteates  la  d»- 
manlis  noetrte.  poterunt  eu  Uelte  yeadere  ad  d^laUium  vel  alto  laodo."  A.  (HtTt 
Lee  4tabliawmenta  de  Rotiea.  Perle.  1886.  vol.  II.  p.  69. 
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destaUagium.''  ^  At  about  the  same  time  we  get 
ad  taUium  in  the  south  of  France  and  later  in  Lucca 
and  Siena.'  The  more  conmion  expression  in  Italy 
is  ritaglio  which  in  England,  where  very  many  cam- 
merdal  terms  owe  their  origin^  with  the  commerce  in 
which  they  are  used^  to  Italy ^  and  not  to  France^  pro- 
duced the  word  retail.  *  It  is  obvious  that  the  ex- 
pression ad  retaglum  arose  in  the  cloth  trade  and 
referred  to  the  sale  of  pieces  cut  off  from  the  roll/ 
and  the  laws  quoted  above  show  that  the  foreign 
traders  were  jealously  kept  from  the  far  more  profitable 
and  desirable  **  retailing "  of  goods,  which  was  the 
special  privilege  of  the  native  merchant;  hence  in 
Pistoja  they  opposed  a  retail  cloth  dealer  to  one 
from  France.*    But  in  many  places  the  tagliatori  were 

*  Other  Mify  owm  of  d  dilail:  "  A  od«  qui  yukduit  d  dHail  oomiM  elb  que  eelw- 
tent  por  levendie  "  (aim.  1830),  J.  Qemler,  Chertee  de  eommmne  ei  d'effrenohlMe- 
mente  en  Bouriocne.  Dlion,  1868,  vol.  11,  p.  20;  *'  vendre  en  groe  pour  revendre  d 
Met!"  (aim.  1807).  Memolm de  la  eoelMd  de  I'liletolre  de  Parte  etdel'lleHle-VhAee, 
ToL  II,  p.  186  f . 

•  Neoqule  eztnuieue  pannoe  allquoe  la  hae  TtHa  vendere  debet  ai  taOium,  nlel  eoa 
quoe  ad  ooUum  portavertt  per  TlUam."  CoMiMhiduiet  wiUm  MontUpttnUaiU  (ann. 
1904),  IB  A.  Teulet,LayetteeduTrteor  dee  ehartee.  Parte,  1868,  vol.1,  p.  263.  "Paa- 
Bl  vendutl  a  lelije.*'  F  —  L.  Pblldort.  StotuU  eeneal  eorttU  la  voiflare  ne' eeeoU  Xm 
e  XIV,  Bolofna,  1868,  vol.  I,  p.  288  (ann.  1302),  p.  236.  "  Ne  meroatorum  utUltae  ad 
eartraneoe  dlvldatur,  deeemlmue  etatuentee  quod  nullue  forenele  undeeumque  elt  .  .  . 
poerit,  andeat  vel  preeomat  vendere  vel  vendl  f aoere  per  ee  vel  allam  pemnam,  direct* 
vel  per  obhquum.  allquani  mereadantlam  vldelloet  eetam,  filucellum,  eendada,  aurum* 
orpeDoe  vel  aiglnpeUoe,  od  taUium  vel  ad  mlnutum  vel  mlnutatlm,  vel  allae  mereatlonee 
ad  ndnutum  vel  mlnutatlm,  et  maslme  lUae  mereattonee  et  meroee  quae  emertt  In 
Givltate  Lueaaa,  dietrtetu  vel  fortia,  dlreete  vel  per  obllquum."  G.  Tommael,  Som- 
mailo  della  etoria  dl  Luooa  (Arohlvio  etorloo  Itallano,  vol.  z),  Flrenee,  1847,  Doeu- 
mentl,  p.  62  (ann.  1308). 

•  ••  Nullue  de  padua  vendat  drapoe  novoe  ad  rdaium  In  platea  oomunle."  Statutl 
del  eomune  dl  Pedova  del  eeoolo  XII  aU*  anno  1285,  Padova,  1878,  p.  373  (ann.  1330). 
**  Statulmue  quod  mereatoree  teneantur  non  emere  nee  eml  faoere  ab  alllquo  forenee 
qui  venderet  vel  vendl  faeeret  pannoe  alllquoe  In  Bononla  ad  rtlaolum  .  .  .  non 
obeteate  quod  foreneee  In  ferle  valeant  riio^lare."  A.  Oaudenil,  vol.  II.  p.  131  (ann. 
1364-73).  **Fult  eapta  pare  quod  nullue  de  oetero  audeat  vendere  pannoe  ad 
rjtatfiam  In  allqua  parte  In  VeneeUe,  nlel  In  etadnnlbue  oomunle  de  eubtue  ubi  vea- 
duntur  pannl  ad  r§taglum"  G.  Montlcolo,  op.  elt,  vol.  1,  p.  187.  Thie  law  wee 
revoked  la  1304  (Ibid.,  p.  103). 

«  "  Et  ut  non  vendant  vel  vendl  fadant  aut  eoneentlant  per  ee  vel  per  allum,  uUo 
modo,  allquem  eoampulum,  vel  ritaUium  eeu  cantum  alleulue  pannL"  P.  Bonalnl, 
Statutl  Inedltt  della  elttf  dl  Plea,  Flrenae,  1857,  vol.  lU.  p.  40. 

*  Tende  apotecarum  meroatorum  pannorum,  tam  de  franela,  quam  de  riiaJliie." 
L.  Zdekauer,  Btatutum  poteeUtle  oomunle  Pietortl  annl  1306,  Medlofaml,  1088,  p.  108. 
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identical  with  the  German  Gewandschneider,  as 
for  example,  in  Bergamo  ^  and  in  Chiesa.*  We  find 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  jealously  guarded  retail 
trade  in  a  letter  of  Margaret  of  Flanders  of  the  year 
1268,  in  which  she  asserts  the  rights  of  the  merchants 
of  Hamburg  to  keep  the  Flemings  out  of  the  retail 
trade.*  In  Parma  foreigners  could  sell  cloth  at  whole- 
sale or  retail  at  certain  fairs,^  and  later  this  privil^e 
was  extended  to  all  goods  and  for  any  time,  in  order 
to  draw  the  foreign  merchants  to  the  city.* 

One  would  think  that  the  expression  in  graaao  et 
minulo  corresponded  to  our  *'  wholesale  and  retail/' 
but  that  would  be  far  from  the  mark.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  meanings  for  grossiu  such  as 
"  big,  coarse,"  minutua^  "  small,  fine,"  •  we  shall 
confine  oursleves  to  the  definition  of  meanings  that 
can  throw  a  light  upon  the  meaning  of  gross  in  **  grocer." 
At  Brescia,  in  1251,  long  wool  was  considered  a  minute 
mercery,  while  fine  wool  and  cotton  were  gross  mer- 

>  Hiit.  pftt.  mon.,  toI.  ztI,  eoL  9003  ff. 

•  Ibid..  Tol.  xwU,  ool.  171  f. 

*  "  PrMterea  mereatorM  nottil  PUndreiuM  apud  Hmmbarg  Tina  affonrenon  pote 
rial  DM  lbld«in  ea  venden  per  amphoras  mu  meDsuraa,  neo  pannot  adndendo  aoa  per 
ulnae,  neque  bona  alia  mden  partteularlter  per  numeratae  denerlataa,  mti  hoe  de 
dwium  M  fiMrealoruei  Hamburgmnum  procMMrii  wohintaU,"  L.  GtUlodte-van  Seveien, 
Cartulaire  de  Tandenne  eetaple  de  Bnicee,  Bnicee,  1904,  toL  1,  p.  68  f. 


*  "  Et  Poteetaa  teneatiir  operam  dare  bona  fide  elne  frande  quod  Flamenilil  M 
Fhuielcenee  ▼enlani  In  elvltatem  Parmae,  ei  drapoe  rendant  In  croew  et  In  mlnuto 
Quomodo  Toluerint  In  Panna. "  Statuta  eommiinle  Parmae  dlceata  anno  ISSfi,  Parmae, 
1866,  p.  01  (ann.  1226). 

>  "  Item  omnee  mereadanolae,  eojusoumque  eondltlonle  fuerint,  poetfnt  duel  ad 
elTltatem  PUmae,  et  Ibl  yendl  in  grottum  §1  minvhiM  per  quamllbet  penonam  volentem 
▼endere,  non  obetantlbus  allqulbus  oapttuUe  vel  Statutie,  ut  major  ubertae  et  meilor 
numata  poertt  habere  In  elvltate  Parmae.'*  Statuta  eommunli  Parmae  ab  anno  1266 
ad  annum,  1804,  Parmae,  1867,  p.  68  f. 

•"  Vendeae  animal  0roM»m,  dablt  obohmi  Toloee  pro  leuda,  de  poreo  Tel  aue  pletam, 
de  animallbua  «imii<tt  nihil  aolvet/*  (ann.  1241),  Ordonnaneea  dee  Roys  de  Fraaoe, 
▼ol.  sv,  p.  424.  "  Quod  nullue  maglster  Tel  filaeampus,  de  opera  gro—a  fit  dt  mpcilf, 
audeat  eomparare,  eampum  eum  reettbue  ooeaelone  Ipeum  revendendl."  I  eapltolail 
delle  artt  veneilane.  Ibid. ,  p.  102.  *'  Crouut  M  mmtiiut  denartus."  Btotutt  piMuil,  toL  I. 
pp.  291.  292,  878. 
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oeries.^  In  a  fourteenth  century  law  of  Palermo,  cheese, 
meat,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton  are  considered  gross 
goods.'  In  Venice  they  distinguished  between  specie 
groesef  which  included  ginger,  cinnamon,  pepper, 
clover,  nutmegs,  cassia,  sandal-wood,  etc.,  and  specie 
menude,  such  as  scammony,  rhubarb,  manna,  aloes, 
turbith,  terebenthina,  etc.,*  and  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  two  kinds  could  not  be  sold  by  the  same 
person,^  and  a  similar  provision  was  made  at  Florence.* 
In  France,  too,  en  gros  and  d  detail  have  not  the 
same  meaning  as  ''wholesale''  and  ''retail."  The 
chanevacieTf  canvas-seller,  paid  no  customjs  for  cloth 
sold  in  his  stall  or  in  the  King's  market  at  Paris  at 
retail,  except  the  usual  stall  duties,  but  had  to  pay 
an  obole  for  every  piece  bought  or  sold,  if  it  contained 
more  than  five  ells.  To  protect  the  native  dealers, 
the  stranger  merchants  from  Normandy  could  not 
cut  the  pieces  at  all,  but  had  to  sell  them  whole,  that 
is,  they  were  not  allowed  to  seU  d  d&aU,  cut-off  pieces, 
but  had  to  sell  en  gros^  in  the  bulk.* 

>  "  Quod  mereathandla  mt'nula  Intclllgltur  oomunlter  saletum,  vd  Una  grona,  et 
Idi  rimiUa.  Mercathimdta  ffrotM  InteUlgltur  lana  aabtllls  pannl,  at  bambuelum,  el 
Mi  rirniUa."  Hlrt.  pat.  mon.,  voL  zyl,  ooL  1584  (109).  In  the  Uw  of  1813  "  cuml- 
Biim  '*  li  added  among  the  mlnuU  mereathendia.    Ibid. ,  eol.  1710. 

*  "  lieet  OBUdbuB  et  ilncullB  elvibue  Panhorml  ponderaxe,  Tendere,  et  emere 
flannin,  earnea,  lanam,  Ilnum,  canapem,  cuttonem  et  quaeoumque  merdmonla  groua 
ad  pondua,  quod  dlottur  quaiteronua."    GonatltutloDea  legnl  Sidllae,  toI.  1,  Part  1, 

IKdSf. 

I  Calendar  of  State  Papen  and  Manuaerlpta,  Venice,  London,  1864,  vol.  1,  p. 
ejujLvU  ff • 

*  **  Salro  quod  lOe  pemne  que  habent  buDetam  rendendi  ad  iminutum^  poalnt 
Tandere  rea  eontentaa  In  eua  bulleta  aolumodo  et  non  alias  res  que  pertinent  ad  vpe- 
«lariam."    I  cap.  d.  art.  Tenes.,  vol.  1«  p.  168. 

*  **  Bt  quod  nuUua  mercator  tra§9u$  vel  alia  pemna  teneat  In  eua  apotheca  nee 
vendat  vel  vendi  fadat  plperem  mintUum"    Lib.  Ill,  cap.  zxziv,  ibid. 

*  "  LI  home  forein  de  Normandie  et  d'alUeurs,  qui  ameinent  toiUee  a  eheval  a  Parta 
pour  vandre,  11  ne  pueent  ne  ne  dolvent  rendre  ou  marchl4  de  par  le  Roy  a  detail;  et 
M  0  k  font,  11  perdent  toute  la  toUe  qui  eet  dekiiUiSe.  Et  ce  ont  orden4  li  prcud'omme 
dn  meetler,  pour  ce  que  11  Roys  1  perdolt  la  oouatume;  quar  11  home  forein  dolvent  de 
ehacune  tolle  que  11  vendent  m  grw  obde  de  oouetume,  et  de  tout  ce  que  Ten  vent  a 
dttaU  ou  roarchlf  le  Roy  Ten  ne  dolt  que  obole  de  coustume  de  tout  la  Joumte:  par 
eol  U  Role  eerolt  deceu  de  la  coustume,  se  li  home  forain  dtiaiUoUnt"    Le  livre  dea 

.  p.  121. 
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The  transition  from  the  idea  of  bulkiness  and  de- 
tached pieces  to  that  of  wholesale  and  retail  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  one,  and  this  change  has  taken  place, 
now  in  one  trade,  now  in  another,  according  to  its 
very  essence,  but  it  will  not  be  hard  to  show  that  even 
through  the  fourteenth  century  the  old  conception 
of   relative   bulk   predominated.    For   this   purpose 
we  shall  analyze  the  Ordinance  of  the  Fishmongers 
at  Amiens,  which  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  that 
century.^    Strangers   who   brought   fish   to   Amiens 
could  sell  it  themselves,  either  en  gros  or  d  ditail, 
by  paying  a  certain  tax  for  the  hire  of  a  stall  (art.  1.) 
Fish  sent  in  by  outsiders  was  consigned  to  the  grassier, 
who  sold  it  en  gros  for  the  stated  fee  of  2  sous  per 
somme  (2).    Before  any  one  else  could  provide  him- 
self with  fish,  each  grossier  received  2  sonunes,  and 
if  there  was  a  greater  abundance  brou^t  in,  the 
surplus  was  divided  out  equally  among  all  the  grossiers 
(3,  4).    There  were  similar  provisions  of  mutual  aid 
among  grossiers,  in  case  of  scarcity  of  fish  (5).    The 
paniers  of  fish  sold  en  gros  were,  as  to  full  measure, 
bought  at  the  risk  of  the  detail  merchants,  or  of  those 
who  otherwise  bought  them  (ou  par  autrez  qui  acheter 
les  volront)  (7).    No  fish  could  be  kept  over  to  the 
next  day  in  smnmer  or  two  days  in  winter,  (9-12). 
There  were  to  be  in  Amiens  14  sellers  of  fish  en  gros 
and  no  more  (18).    Similarly  there  were  to  be  but  24 
venders  d  ditail  (19).    The  en  gros  price  was  by  the 
himdred,  but  the  merchant  had  to  sell  the  fish  at 
the  same  price  by  the  demicent,  the  quarteron,  or  the 
demi-quarteron  (22).    There  was  still  a  third  way 
of  trading  which  in  the  Ordinance  is  denominated 
d  layer.    Apparently  the  grossiers  or  the  importing 

>  A.  Thlwry,  Bacuell  det  monnmeBta  laMlU  d«  I'hlstolie  du  Tien  £tel,  pramttra 
ateto,  tonM  dmixttine,  Puto ,  1868.  p.  189  ff. 
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fishmongers  sent  out  men  to  sell  for  them  for  a  stated 
wage  or  salary.  There  is  a  provision  that  a  tavemer, 
a  cook,  or  any  private  person  could  neither  buy  nor 
sell  A  dHail  or  d  layer  (28,  30).  A  fishmonger,  paia- 
9(mier,  could  sell  only  2  paniers  a  day,  unless  there 
was  a  great  abimdance  in  the  market  (31).  Foreign- 
ers and  gro88iers  could  sell  their  fish  en  gros  imtil 
the  second  beU,  after  which  they  had  to  give  it  d  layer 
to  venders  who  sold  them  d  ditail  (36). 

From  the  above  we  see  that  the  graaeier  was  not 
a  wholesale  dealer,  but  more  nearly  a  commission 
merchant,  whose  chief  fimction  was  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  fish  among  venders  and  others 
who  pmrchased  directly  from  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  merchant  who  brought  the  fish  to 
Amiens  was  privileged  to  sell  either  en  gras  or  d  dita^l. 
Wherever  the  outsider  was  restricted  to  sales  en  graSf 
he  felt  it  as  a  distinct  discrimination  against  him, 
as  the  advantage  to  every  mediaeval  merchant  was 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  retail  trade.  In  the  case 
of  such  perishable  goods  as  fish,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  day  had  to  be  thrown  away,^  it  was  more  prof- 
itable for  the  importing  fishmonger  to  dispose  of  it 
at  once  through  the  intermediary  grassier.  This 
arrangement  proved  insufficient,  for  beginning  with 
art.  28  we  have  what  apparently  is  a  later  addition. 
A  second  link  was  added  between  the  importing 
fishmonger  and  the  retailer,  that  of  the  vender  selling 
for  the  fishmonger  or  grassier  for  a  stated  wage.  The 
retailer  sold  in  small  quantities  or  even  by  the  poimd, 
chopping  up  the  fish.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  fishvender  d  dilail  was  distinctly  one  who 
cut  up  the  fish.'    He  merely  reached  the  poorer  people, 

1  Ibid.,  art.  49. 

•  Gliy.  op.  elt.,  p.  607:  "  Chll  kl  vtn%  porpoli  A  dUatt  dolt  taUlier  le  ons  avoee  U 
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and  was  more  like  our  modem  hawker.  That  all  the 
fish  did  not  reach  the  consumer  through  the  retailer 
is  evident  from  the  abnormal  relation  of  the  number 
of  retailers  to  groasiers.  As  each  retailer  could  sell 
but  two  paniers^  a  day,  and  the  average  amoimt 
handled  by  a  grassier  was  two  horse-loads,  three  or 
four  grossiers  would  have  supplied  all  the  twenty-four 
venders  with  fish.  Consequently  the  vast  amoimt  of 
fish  on  hand  with  the  remaining  grossiers  was  either 
sold  by  means  of  the  venders  d  layer  or  directly  to 
restaurant-keepers,  tavemers,  and  hostebies,  and  many 
a  private  person  must  have  availed  himself  of  piu*- 
chasing  by  the  quarteron  or  demi-quarteron,  that 
is,  by  the  smaller  measures  or  quantities. 

It  can  be  shown  from  a  variety  of  soiu*ces  that  the 
grassier  was  frequently  dispensed  with  as  an  inter- 
mediary of  trade.  Thus  Philippe-le-Bel  in  1305 
provided  that  the  people  should  be  able  to  piu*chase 
their  victuals  at  the  same  price  as  offered  to  the  gras- 
siers.*  In  Le  rdle  de  la  taille  impas4e  sur  les  habi- 
tants  de  Paris  en  129S, '  the  grassiers  are  not  mentioned 
at  all,  obviously  because  they  not  yet  formed  a  dis- 
tinct class,  even  as  they  are  absent,  but  for  the  car- 
penter and  smith  grassiersy  from  the  Livre  des  m&iers. 
In  1320  we  find  for  the  first  time  grassier  and  detaiUeur 
fishmongers  at  Paris,^  and  their  exact  meaning  is 
ascertainable  from  an  ordinance  of  the  year  1324, 
where  a  grassier  is  held  to  be  one  who  sells  in  the 

1  In  Psila,  a  pantor  held  from  00-60  freah  maokereb,  R.  d«  Leaplmwe,  Hiatalra 
8fo«rale  de  Parla.  vol.  1,  p.  411. 

*  '*  Item  noua  voulons  et  ordenons  que  de  toutee  denrtee  venmns  A  Parle,  pule  que 
eDea  eeront  afeurfies,  Una  le  eatnmun  tn  |m<M«  ototr  par  un  Ul  prit  commu  U  gronitn 
U9  aefuUront."    Ibtd..  p.  108. 

«  H.  G«raud.  Parte  aoua  Phlttppe4e-Bel,  Ptole,  1837. 

*  "  Item  que  nule  ne  puiet  eetre  ^rettMr  et  delailUur  de  la  melame  marehandlae 
dudit  meatier,  aur  palnne  de  I'amende."  R.  de  Leaplnaaae,  Htot.  gjin.  d.  Paria,  voL  i, 
p.  414. 
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name  of  a  foreign  merchant,  while  those  who  sell  on 
their  own  account,  by  the  hundred,  the  demicent,  the 
quarteron,  or  two,  three,  or  four  herrings  at  a  time 
are  held  to  be  detaiUeurs.^  Here  en  gros  means  the 
undivided  mass,  as  received  in  commission  from 
the  foreign  merchant,  and  the  privilege  granted  to  the 
detaiUeur  to  sell  by  the  hundredweight  only  accentuates 
the  fact  that  the  relation  between  the  two  is  not  the 
same  as  that  between  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer, 
as  we  understand  it  today.  When,  therefore,  a 
law  of  Edward  II  of  the  year  1311  permits  no  grosser 
of  wine  to  be  tavemer  and  vice  versa,  the  grosser  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  wholesale  merchant,  but  only 
as  a  foreign  trader  who  sold  first  to  all  ''  goodmen," 
and  only  later  to  any  one  who  m^ht  wish  to  buy." ' 
We  thus  find  in  England  the  same  conditions  as 
regards  the  conceptions  of  what  constituted  the  gross 
and  retail  as  on  the  continent,  and  the  law  just 
quoted  precludes  the  assumptions  of  the  economic 
writers  that  the  grosser  was  at  the  start  a  wholesale 
dealer,  and  the  explanation  given  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  grocer  falls  to  the  ground. 

We  shall  now  try  constructively  to  establish  the 
genesis  of  the  English  grocer.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quently recurring  set  of  laws  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 


>  Item  qiw  iou«  oena  doudit  mettlor  qui  vendent  ou  nom  dec  maroheans  foralns 
aont  et  nront  tenua  pour  groBnert,  Unt  wulement,  et  oeula  qui  vendent  p*r  cena,  par 
deml  oena  et  x>ar  quarterona  et  par  deux  troia  ou  quatre  harena,  ou  nom  d'euli  et  par 
eula,  aont  et  seront  tcnua  pour  detailUurM."    Ibid.,  p.  416. 

*  Et  avant  oeo  q'U  aoyent  herberglet,  soit  ehoacon  tond,  merehe  al  un  bout  et  al 
autre,  du  morke  du  gauge.  Inint  que  Tachatour  puleee  apertement  veer  la  defaute  du 
toael.  Et  aprea  eeo  qe  lee  vyna  aeront  berbergea,  demoergent  en  peee  par  troia  jours, 
tatnt  q'il  ne  aosrent  muatrea  ne  mya  a  vente  dedent  lee  troya  jours,  s'll  ne  solt  as  grants 
seignurs  et  aa  autrea  bonea  gents,  pur  lur  estor  ou  pur  lur  user.  Et  apres  les  troys 
Jours  vendent  as  totes  genta  ql  aehatler  les  vodront  et  deveront  solono  oeo  qe  annctene- 
ment  soloyent  fairs.  .  .  .  Et  que  nul  gro»9owr  de  vyn  ne  aolt  tavemer.  ne  nul  tavemer 
na  soft  grcuour,**  J.  Delplt,  Collection  g^nfirale  dea  documents  fran^ala  qui  se 
trouvent  en  Angleterre,  Paris,  1847,  p.  45. 
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century  is  that  which  deals  with  the  manner  of 
weighing  goods,  and  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
alone  would  demand  much  time  and  labor.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  the  treatment  of  the 
same  laws  in  the  North.  That  they  are  derived  from 
the  Italian  laws  will  appear  from  philological  con- 
siderations alone.^  In  1280  Coimt  Guido  of  Flandere 
gave  the  merchants  of  Spain  and  Germany  who  visited 
Aardenburg  a  franchise  in  which  the  first  reference 
to  precise  weighing  is  found  in  the  North.^  The 
demand  that  the  hand  be  not  placed  on  the  weighing 
side  of  the  scales  was  in  1303  repeated  word  for  word 
in  a  franchise  granted  to  German  and  other  foreign 
merchants  in  England  by  Edward  I.* 

This  was  so  novel  a  departure  for  England  that 
Edward  I  next  year  repeated  the  injunction  literally 
in  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
insisting  that  the  privilege  of  equitable  weighing  be 
granted  to  the  foreign  merchants,  or  cause  be  shown 
why  the  City  of  London  did  not  comply  with  his  de- 
mand. To  this  the  answer  came  that  firom  time 
immemorial  it  had  been  the  custom  to  weigh  in  favor 
of  the  piu*chaser  and  that  the  new  law  would  discrimi- 

>  The  first  mentton  of  Just  wel^iig,  from  which  all  the  later  ones  are  derived,  li 
to  be  found  In  the  Theodoaian  Code  (Mommoen'a  ed.,  p.  722):  "  nee  pomlera  deprt- 
mant  nullo  eiaminla  Ubramento  servato,  nee  aequls  ao  paribua  suspeneo  staten  mo- 
menUa." 

*  '*  Que  U  marehant  alent  poia  de  balancheaet  ke  11  peaerea  poiae  tout  en  fin  et  ke  II 
oste  aea  maina  dou  poia  et  ke  11  marohana  u  autrea  fire  lea  balanchee  de  le  main  en  la 
motenne  de  la  balanee,  parquol  ele  ne  volae  plua  dune  part  ke  dautre,  et  ke  It  mai^ 
ohana  puet  eontredire  le  peaeur  aana  rlen  meafaire."  K.  Hdhlbaum,  Hanataehaa 
Ufkundenbueh,  Halle,  1876,  vol.  i,  p.  296. 

•  "  Item  volumua,  ordinamua  et  atatulmua,  quod  in  quallbet  villa  mereatovla  et 
feria  regni  noatri  predicti  et  alibi  infra  poteetatem  nostram  pondua  noatrum  in  earlo 
looo  ponatur  et  ante  ponderacionem  atatera  In  preaenela  emptoria  et  vendltoria  vamia 
videatur  et  quod  braohia  aint  equalia,  et  eztuno  ponderator  ponderet  In  equab,  et  earn 
atateram  posuerlt  in  equali,  atatlm  amoveat  manua  suae,  ita  quod  remanent  in  equall, 
quodque  per  totum  regnum  et  poteatatem  noetram  unum  alt  pondua  et  una  menaun 
et  alcno  atandardi  noatri  alsnontur.**    Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  16. 
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nate  against  the  citizens  of  London.^  But  the  King 
was  persistent  and  a  month  later  repeated  the  law 
and  called  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  to 
account.* 

The  dispute  between  the  King  and  the  city  of  London 
lasted  until  the  year  1309,  when  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment was  made:  ''Whereas  frequently  aforetime 
many  and  divers  contentions  used  to  arise  between 
foreign  merchants  selling  and  free  merchants  (mercato- 
res  privatos)  buying  divers  goods  of  weight  (averia 
ponderis)  and  ^ices  which  used  to  be  weighed  as  well 
by  the  great  balance  as  by  the  small,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  uncertltinty  in  the  draft  of  weight  (super 
tractu  ponderacionis),  for  that  the  weigher  gave  to 
some  more  and  to  some  less  as  was  reported;  for 
avoiding  and  removing  which  contentions  in  future 
it  was  agreed  the  day,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Romayn, 
the  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen,  and  with  the  assent  of 
Luke  de  Haverynge,  William  de  Bydik,  Ralph  le 
Balauncer,  Peter  Adrian,  William  le  Barber,  John 
Godelmjmge,  Richard  de  Dorsete,  Richard  de  Spain, 
citizens  and  merchants  of  London,  and  John  le  Limg, 
Hildebrand  de  Nova  Curia,  James  Fisshe,  John  Pope, 
Richard  Sware,  Bertram  de  Coloigne,  John  de  Steme- 

*  "  Modus  pondonukU  averU  ad  dvltotem  LondonteoMm  venientlA,  a  tempore  quo 
aon  uUt  nwmorla  talla  eztlttt  et  adhuo  ezlsttt«  quod  ttatera  trahat  v«nus  melloram, 
hoe  est,  Tenus  rem  emptam  et  eodem  modo  venduntur  dlota  averia  archleplBOopli, 
eptooopls,  eomltlbua,  baronlbus  et  allls  quibueoumque  In  dicta  clvltate,  hujuemodl 
avwla  ementibus,  et  leta  oonraetudine  et  modo  ponderandl  anteoeflsores  noetrl  uil 
faeruni  et  nos  haotenus  ual  eumua  ao  domlnua  res  noster  libertates  et  liboras  oonsue- 
tudlnee  noetraa,  quae  ex  oonoeaaione  progenitorum  auorum  regum  AngUe  habemua 
•t  qulbua  hue  uaque  ual  eumua,  nobis  per  oartam  luam  oonfirmaverlt.  per  quod,  conr 
Metudlnee  elvltatls  sue  uattatat  et  approbatas  per  ooncenlonem  oztraneia  meroatorl- 
bus  nunc  faetam  la  dampnum  et  prejudlelum  dvlum  auorum  et  etiam  magnatum  neo 
non  eommunltaUa  regni  aui  mutare  non  poaaimua  nee  debemua:  preaerUm,  oum  In 
earta  els  faeta  eontineatur,  quod  ponderatio,  In  forma  In  dicta  carta  oontenta,  fiat  ubl 
eontra  dominum  lod  aut  libertatem  per  Ipsum  domlnum  regem  vel  anteoeaaorea  auoa 
nonraaaam  lllud  non  fuerit,  aive  contra  villarum  ot  feriarum  oonauetudinem  hactenua 
approbatum."  Delplt,  op.  dt.,  p.  40.  A  tranalaUon  of  thto  ia  to  be  found  in  R.  R. 
Sharpe,  Calendar  of  Letter-Books.  Letter-Book  C,  London.  1901,  p.  127  f. 

•  Ibid. 
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berwe,  Henry  de  Colon',  Lambekyn  Heved,  Roland 
de  Colonia,  Henekin  atte  Nwe,  merchants  of  Almaine, 
and  John  de  Pitleacre,  Francis  de  Gene,  Antonin  de 
Gene,  John  de  Cotesawe,  Nicholas  de  la  Spade,  Bar- 
tholomew Lespicer,  John  de  Perem,  Ymbert  de  Luka, 
Peter  le  Rous,  and  Chonel  de  Luka,  merchants  of 
Lombardy  and  Provence,  that  all  merchandise  of 
weight  (mercandise  averii  ponderi8)y  as  of  wax,  almonds, 
rices  (riseis),  copper,  tin,  and  the  like,  which  are 
weighed  by  the  balance,  shall  for  the  future  be  weighed 
evenly;  that  the  weigher  remove  his  hands  therefrom, 
so  that  the  weigher,  when  he  weighs,  in  weighing 
place  the  balance  even  and  remove  his  hands  there- 
from, so  that  neither  to  the  seller  nor  to  the  buyer 
he  shall  appear  to  give  or  take  anything  but  what  is 
fair  in  any  way;  and  that  each  himdred  of  such  grosses 
(grossia)  of  aver  de  pois  (averii  ponderis)  shall  contain 
112  pounds,  and  each  himdred  of  small  spices,  viz., 
ginger,  saffron,  sugar,  maces  (mazis),  and  others  of 
the  kind  which  are  sold  by  the  pound  (per  libram), 
shall  contain  104  poimds.  And  the  weigher  was 
enjoined  not  to  weigh  otherwise  imder  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  etc.  And  fiui;her  it  was  forbidden 
that  any  merchant,  stranger,  or  free  (privatus),  should 
sell  or  buy  otherwise  than  by  the  balance,  and  not 
by  retail  (ad  detail'),  under  penalty,  etc.  Saving 
always  the  estate  of  the  lord  the  King  and  of  his 
Wardrobe  when  they  wish  to  weigh  that  they  weigh 
as  before  has  been  accustomed,  if  they  please,  until 
it  be  ordained  otherwise  by  the  King  himself  and  his 
Counsel,  etc.  And  this  ordinance  was  made  on  Monday 
the  eve  of  St.  Martin  [11  Nov.],  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward,  son  of  King  Edward  [a.d. 
1309]."  1 

t  Letter-Book  D,  p.  200  f . 
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It  is  clear  enough  that  the  grocers  were  those  who 
sold  the  grosseSf  as  mentioned  above,  and  that,  at 
least  popularly,  they  were  so  named  from  the  law  of 
1309.  Indeed,  the  first  mention  of  a  grocer  is  from 
the  year  1310:  ''  John  Gut'  grosser  (grossariua)  of 
Soparslane."  ^  Formerly  they  were  called  pepperers; 
now  the  name  of  grocers  slowly  supersedes  the  older 
appellation.  In  1312  pepperers,  corders,  ironmongers, 
apothecaries,  and  others  are  included  among  those 
who  busy  themselves  with  aver  de  pois  (se  intro- 
mittimt  de  averio  ponderis).^  In  1345  the  Mistery 
of  the  aver  de  pois  (mester'  averii  ponderis)  apparently 
included  all  the  above-mentioned  ones,  tho  Sharpe 
speaks  of  them  as  pepperers.*  In  1319  Thomas  de 
Enefeld  is  called  a  pepperer,^  in  1328  he  is  chosen 
into  the  Mistery  of  Grocers,*  and  in  the  place  of  the 
spicerers  we  at  the  same  time  hear  of  apothecaries, 
and  again,  in  1376,  London  had  a  mayor  who  was  a 
pepperer,  and  a  sheriff,  a  grocer.* 

The  forestalling  of  commodities  is,  of  course,  older 
than  the  origin  of  the  grocers,  so,  for  example,  the 
City  of  Lincoln  in  1315  asked  for  a  remedy  against 
the  merchants  who  bought  up  fish  and  other  eatables 
and  wares  and  then  sold  them  to  the  people  at  an 
enormously  increased  price.^  In  1363  the  same  com- 
plaint is  (^ected  against  the  merchants  called  grocers 
because  of  their  engrossing  all  kinds  of  vendable 
goods    (les    Marchantz    nomez    Grossers    engrossent 

i  Lettar-Book  B.  p.  250. 

•  UtteiwBook  D,  p.  390. 

•  LsMer-Book  F,  p.  127. 
«  Utior-Book  B,  p.  126. 

•  IbKL,  p.  282.  But  aU  Umm  warn  ■hould  be  rerifled,  as  it  to  not  dear  fitMn 
Sbafpe'e  use  of  the  words  what  the  orlgliial  may  have  been. 

•  Ibtd.»  p.  288. 

'  BoOs  of  Parliament  I.  p.  200. 
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toutes  maneres  de  Marchandies  vendables)  \  but 
it  is  absurd  to  assume,  as  has  been  done  by  philologists 
and  economists,  that  the  grocers  were  called  so  from 
their  engrossing  wares.  The  opposite  supposition 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  but  in  reality  the 
relation  between  grocer  and  engross  is  as  real  as  that 
between  "  broker  "  and  "  break,"  or  "  broker ''  and  broe 
*^  the  tap,''  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Oafcrd  Eng^ 
lish  Dictionary.  My  task  is  done  as  far  as  the  ascer^ 
tainment  of  the  origin  of  the  word  grocer  is  concerned, 
—the  subsequent  history  of  the  grocer  belongs  to  eco- 
nomic history  proper.*  But  I  still  have  the  important 
problem  before  me  of  elucidating  the  origin  of  the 
grocer's  trade  and  of  explaining  a  number  of  terms 
connected  with  it,  such  as  avoir  de  pois^  statera^  grossum, 
for  which  one  would  in  vam  look  for  proper  treat- 
ment  in  dictionaries  and  economic  histories. 

At  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  Leo  the  YHse  of 
Byzantium  published  an  edict  on  the  corporations 
of  Constantinople*  which  is  a  precious  relic  by  which 
the  origins  of  mediaeval  trades  may  be  ascertained. 
The  chapter  on  the  regraters  (ouA&ifuvMOi)  ^  runs  as 
follows:  ''The  regraters  shall  open  shops  {if^yatrripuL) *^ 
throughout  the  city,  in  the  streets  and  villages,  so 
as  to  make  it  easy  to  find  those  things  which  are 
needed  for  the  sustenance  of  life.  Let  them  sell  meat, 
dried  fish,  floiu*,  cheese,  honey,  oil,  every  kind  of 

>  IMd.  n.  p.  277. 

*  J.  A.  Kingdon,  In  hla  Faoalmlle  of  First  Volttme  of  MS.  ArehlTM  of  tlie  Wor- 
■hlpfol  Gomputy  of  Orooera  of  the  City  of  London  [London],  1886,  Put  I,  |».  14,  eom- 
plotdy  overlooks  the  Uws  of  1303,  1305,  and  1309,  and  so  distorts  the  origin  of  the 


•  Le  Uvre  da  pr«fet.  public  per  J.  Nloole.  GenAve,  1898,  In  Mtooolres  de  llnstttvi 
national  genevois,  voL  zvtlL 

«  Ibid.,  p.  47,  f. 

■  On  the  relation  of  this  word  to  noraUr,  see  my  Bysantlnlsehes  I,  In  SSeltsohilft 
fUr  romanlsehe  Phllologle,  1910. 
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v^etables,  butter,  dry  and  liquid  pitch,  resin,  hemp, 
Aax,  gypsum,  vessels,  tubs,  nails,  and  all  other  things 
which  are  sold  by  the  steelyard  (icafi«iayoi<)  and  not 
by  the  balance  ({vyms).  They  are  not  permitted 
to  deal  in  other  goods,  of  the  spicerers  (f^vpc^y), 
soapchandlers,  linendrapers,  tavemers,  or  butchers, 
in  any  shape  or  manner.  ...  If  a  r^rater  be  caught 
playing  a  trick  in  selling,  or  increasing  the  established 
price,  let  him  be  fined  ten  nomismata.  .  .  .  The 
r^^aters  should  watch  the  imported  wares,  such  as 
appertain  to  them,  so  that  one  not  belonging  to  their 
corporation  who  may  store  them  up  against  a  time 
of  scarcity  be  pointed  out  to  the  prefect  and  punished 
by  him.  Regraters  should  sell  their  wares  at  retail 
(XcvTo/Mynk)  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  no  more  than 
two  miliarisia  on  each  nomisma.  If,  however,  upon 
examination  of  their  weights,  it  be  foimd  that  they 
have  gained  more,  they  should  be  beaten  and  shaved 
and  forbidden  to  ply  their  trade." 

The  regulation  of  the  spicerers'  trade  is  as  follows  ^: 
''  Every  spicerer  should  have  his  own  place,  without 
tricking  his  neighbor.  Let  them  so  treat  one  another 
that  the  goods  be  not  lowered  in  price  or  too  much 
divided  up  by  some.  Let  them  not  have  any  r^prater's 
or  other  vile  wares  in  their  shops,  for  there  is  no  union 
between  illnsmelling  and  well-smelling  things.  Let 
them  sell  pepper,  spikenard,  cinnamon,  Ugnaloe, 
amber,  musk,  incense,  myrrh,  balsam,  and  all  other 
things  which  pertain  to  the  spicerer's  and  dyer's 
trade.  .  .  .  Let  them  not  accumulate  the  wares 
for  the  sake  of  making  profit  in  time  of  dearth,  nor 
immoderately  increase  the  price.  Nor  may  the  mer- 
chants who  import  them  stay  longer  than  three  months, 
but  they  must  return  home  as  quickly  as  they  have 

>  Ibld.,p.  41. 
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sold  their  wares.^  •  .  .  None  of  them  is  permitted 
to  buy  steelyard  or  regrater's  wares  (fcaftmnjcir  f 
fraJAkiiapiKov  JSos),  but  Only  those  which  are  bought 
by  the  balance."  * 

Species  makes  its  appearance  in  Late  Latin  in  the 
sense  of  "  goldware,"  "  clothes,"  and  "  spices."  In  all 
of  these  meanings  it  is  the  translation  of  Greek  JSot, 
which  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  papyri  from  the 
second  century  on,  and  in  the  sense  of  ^'  spices  "  it 
is  recorded  by  Stephanus  from  Hippocrates,  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  I  suspect  that  in  this  latter  sense 
it  is  an  Eastern  trade  word,  either  a  translation  or 
adaptation  of  some  foreign  word,  and  I  tentatively 
suggest  Chinese  wei4ei,  lit.  the  smelling  kind,  aromatiea 
species,  the  common  word  for  spices,  as  the  basis 
for  J&>9.  This  ^809  refers  in  oiu*  Byzantine  source 
to  the  wares  of  the  spicerer  as  well  as  the  r^rater,* 
but,  as  in  the  East,  so  in  Byzantium,  the  first,  being 
precious,  were  weighed  with  the  more  delicate  balance, 
whereas  the  latter  were  weighed  by  the  less  precise 
beam  of  unequal  arms,  hence  the  Venetian  division 
of  Eastern  goods,  more  particularly  spices,  into  specie 
groese  and  specie  menude,  and  thus  groseum  came  to 
be  identified  with  the  less  costly  spices  and  victuals. 

>  This  nstrleUon  »gAliwt  the  foreign  merohant  is  untvenal  througbout  ilM  mdf 
Middle  Ages,  henee  the  origin  of  the  Hare  de  dimp.  Here  It  one  etrlking  eaea  of  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  eentiuy  In  England:  "  It  petunt  quod  Rez  appon'  remedtum  de 
eo  quod  altenlgene  Mercator*  domlnantur  et  dltantur  de  Mereandlato  In  Clvlt*  et  etrea 
depauperantur,  qui  onera  austlnent  quotlens  neoene  est:  non  enim  ooosueTeraiit 
morar'  ultra  quadraglnta  dies,  infra  qocs  aolet>ant  vendeie  alils  de  regno,  qui  de  luero 
vlvebant,  Et  nunc  eztranel  lllud  luonim  asportaTerunt.  —  Rez  intend'  quod  Mero»> 
toree  eztranel  sunt  ydonel,  et  util'  Magnatlbus,  et  non  habet  eonslllum  eoa  ezpeDendl  ** 
(ann.  1290).    Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  1.  p.  65. 

*  The  chandlers,  soapehandlers,  and  hog  merchants  also  used  steelyanla. 

>  In  the  Rhodlan  Law  (W.  Ashbumer,  The  Rhodian  Sea-Law,  Ozford.  1909,  p.  8(0, 
ctSot  has  the  meaning  of  goods  transported  by  a  ship;  In  the  Basilica  lib.  XI,  tti.  U 
(ed.  Helmbacb,  vol.  1,  p.  681).  rpd^ifta  cf3i|  is  translated  by  "  species  ad  vlodim 
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The  name  of  aver  de  pais  applied  to  such  spices  and 
victuals  has  arisen  through  a  series  of  translations 
or,  rather,  mistranslations.  Recent  studies  on  the 
weights  of  the  Middle  Ages  ^  contain  some  serious 
oversights  on  accotmt  of  the  misconception  of  what 
constituted  a  pondua.  While  it  is  quite  true  that 
in  Carlovingian  times  a  pondus  became  in  some  way 
identified  with  the  liJbra^  the  pound,  this  was  not 
universally  the  case.  It  either  preserved  the  classical 
meaning  of  ''  weight,  burden ''  or  more  often  became 
identified  with  the  weighing  machine  and  its  system 
of  relative  weights.  When  a  charter  of  the  year 
1185  says,  ^'  tres  librae  cerae  ad  parvum  Pondusy 
vel  una  ad  magnum  PonduSj^^ '  it  is  obvious  that  the 
large  and  small  beams  are  meant,  and  that  the  large 
beam  in  this  case  had  its  arms  in  proportion  of  1  to  3. 
So,  too,  pandus  means  the  great  beam  in  ''  et  etiam 
pondus  nostrum  de  Antissiodoro  (in  perpetuum  et 
gratis  donamus/' '  At  Montpellier  the  lowest  weight 
of  the  pondus  was  8i  lbs.,  ^'  unum  certimi  ponduSy  pon- 
derans  octo  libras  et  dimidiam."  ^  The  same  meaning 
was  given  in  Sicily  to  pondus,*  with  which  cheese,  meat, 
wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  all  other  gross  wares  were 
to  be  weighed.  This  pondus  was  there  also  called 
quartaronusy  quaranteno,*  cantaro.  But  the  cantaro  is 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  identical  with  the  cen- 
tenarium.    In  Genoa  some  things  were  early  in  the 

I  B.  HflUflsr,  Stndton  su  iiilttfll«Iterilchfla  MauMn  und  Qawlehtan,  In  HiatoilMlw 
yiertdJAhnehiift,  HI  (1900);  P.  Guilhlermoa.  Note  war  lea  polde  du  moyen  a«B.  In 
Bibllolliaqiie  de  r6oole  dee  ohmrtee.  LXVII  (1906). 

*  Dv  Geace,  nib  pondua, 

*  GerauOn.  op.  elt.t  p.  809  (um.  129d). 

*  Q§OIm  ehitotlana,  toI.  It,  Instnimenta,  ool.  102. 

*  See  ebore,  p.  966.  a.  2. 

*  G.  Renaoo,  Dlslonaiio  del  Uncuecglo  ItaUano  storioo  ed  ammlnietratlvo,  Flrenae, 
1881.  tub  I 
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twelfth  century  weighed  by  the  cantariuBj  whfle  others, 
apparently  grosser  goods,  by  the  cerderuiriumj  or  hun- 
dredweight.^ According  to  a  tariff  of  the  year  1204  a 
threefold  distinction  is  made,  for  some  goods  are  sold 
by  the  carUariuSf  others  by  the  centenarium,  others 
again  by  the  pound.'  In  addition,  there  are  also  other 
names  for  the  beam,  rubtiSf^  spola,^  cristOf^  and  the 
French  and  Ei^lish  trone,  which  need  to  be  investi- 
gated. The  usual  equivalent  for  pondus  was  pensum 
so  that  averium  ponderisj  which  is  an  exact  transla- 
tion of  the  KOLfMraviK^  JUat  of  the  Edict,  is  rendered  in 
French  as  aver  de  poia,  Italian  avere  di  peso,  that  is, 
what  originally  meant  ''  the  goods  of  the  beam  '* 
came  to  be  identified  with  their  manner  of  weighing. 
A  far  more  common  name  for  the  beam  was  Lat. 
atatera,  Italian  stadera,  from  which,  no  doubt,  Middle 
Ei^lish  sitUere,  stellere,  English  steelyard,  is  derived. 
Thus,  the  history  of  grocer,  retail,  steelyard^  shows 
that  the  grocer's  trade  in  England  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  activity  of  Italian  merchants,  and  that  the  Italian 
grocer's  trade  itself  was  derived  directly  from  By- 
zantium. 

Leo  Wibnbr. 

Habyabd  UmyBBsrrr. 

>  Hilt.  pftt.  moB.,  Tol.  Tti,  ools.  71.  73,  613. 

t  **  De  omnlbui  merdbui  que  readuntur  td  penmim  eanlarn  tA  emUanani,  dm 
omnlbui  merdbus  et  ipectobus  que  uenduntur  td  peneum  Ubre."  Ibid.,  ool.  ttl. 
For  ▼arlous  weight  Taluei  of  eaniariut  and  emitnarium  aee  Sehaube,  op.  olt..  p.  814  ff. 

i  Ibid.,  eole.  68.  71, 103.  vol.  zH,  ool.  2001. 

«  Ibid.,  vol.  xn,  ool.  2001. 

•  Ibid..  Tol.  tU,  ool.  203. 

•  See  eleo  the  hlatoiy  of  the  Apotheouy  and  regrater  In  my  Bymntlnleohee 
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RAILWAY  RATE  THEORIES  OF  THE  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  COMMISSION.    II 

SUMMARY 

IV.  DiBtanoe  as  a  factor  in  rate  makiiig,  279.  —  1.  Rates  increaae 
with  distanoe,  282.  —  2.  Modifications  of  the  distance  principle,  288. 
—  V.  Natural  advantages  of  location,  201.  —  1.  Natural  advan- 
tages due  to  lower  costs,  294.  —  2.  Natural  advantages  due  to  dis- 
tance, 803.  — 3.  Group  rates,  807.  —  4.  Natural  advantages  due 
to  competition,  314.  —  VI.  Competition  as  a  factor  in  rate  making, 
317.  —  1.  Competition  between  carriers  subject  to  and  those  not 
subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  319.  —  2.  Competition 
between  carriers  subject  to  the  act,  323.  —  3.  Competition  between 
places  or  sections,  829. 

IV.  Distance 

Distance  as  a  factor  in  rate  making  is  of  impor- 
tance only  as  it  affects  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  is, 
of  course,  never  true  that  costs  are  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  distance,  but  it  is  true  that  the  greater  the 
distance  freight  is  transported,  the  greater  is  the 
cost  of  carrying  it.  We  might,  therefore,  have  rightly 
considered  distance  under  the  heading  of  cost  of 
service.  But  owing  to  the  emphasis  which  the  Com- 
mission has  often  placed  upon  it  as  an  element  in  rate 
making,  as  well  as  because  there  is  a  respectable 
school  of  economists  and  publicists  who  believe  that 
distance  should  play  a  larger  part  in  rate  making 
than  railway  men  are  inclined  to  accord  to  it,  we 
shall  here  give  it  separate  treatment. 

The  original  members  of  the  Commission,  very 
soon  after  they  had  begun  their  work,  made  it  plain 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  adopting  distance  as 
the  sole  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  given 

S70 
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rate.  In  the  case  of  the  La  Crosse  Manufacturers' 
&  Jobbers'  Union  v.  the  Chicago^  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company  et  al.\  complaint  was  made 
to  the  general  effect  that  rates  on  certain  commodities 
were  not  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  covered  by 
their  transportation.  To  this  complaint  the  Com- 
mission made  answer  as  follows:  — 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  history  that  when  the  act  to  r^ulate 
commerce  was  pending  in  Congress  the  mileage  basis  was  suggested 
but  not  adopted.  Many  circumstances  sometimes  enter,  and 
sometimes  compel  a  carrier  to  make  rates  on  one  line  propor- 
tionately less  than  are  made  on  another.  The  volume  of  business, 
the  strength  of  competing  forces,  the  direction  of  traffic,  the  con- 
venience of  exchange,  the  relations  of  carriers  to  each  other,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  circumstances,  have  or  may  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing. 

While  thus  disclaiming  any  desire  to  put  in  force 
a  distance  tariff,  the  Commissioners  have  made  it 
equally  plain  that  distance  as  an  element  in  fixing 
railway  charges  must  not  be  disregarded  by  carriers, 
and  that  upon  the  railroads  rests  the  responsibility 
of  justifying  departures  from  the  rule  that  rates  should 
increase  with  the  distance  travelled.  ''  Distance  is 
not  always  the  controlling  element  in  determining 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate/'  say  the  Conmiissioners, 
''  but  there  is  ordinarily  no  better  measure  of  railroad 
service  in  carrying  goods,  than  the  distance  they  are 
carried."  * 

The  Commissioners  do  not,  of  course,  mean  by  this 
statement  that  rates  should  ordinarily  be  proportional 
to  distance.  To  fix  rates  in  this  fashion  would  be  to 
disregard  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the  terminal 
expenses  remain  the  same  whether  the  freight  is 
transported  one  mile  or  many  miles.    The  general 

t  1 1.  C.  C.  R0p.  629;  2  I.  C.  R.  0. 

•  Abbott  ▼.  EMt  Tenn..  Va.  A  Gft.  R'y.  Co..  8  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  225;  2  I.  C.  R.  600. 
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rule  to  be  applied  in  detenniiiing  the  extent  to  which 
distance  should  cause  an  increase  in  the  railway  rate 
has  been  repeatedly  set  forth  by  the  Comiaissioners 
and  it  shows  very  clearly  that  these  gentlemen  attach 
importance  to  distance  only  so  far  as  it  reflects  cost 
of  service.  An  explicit  statement  of  the  fact  that 
distance  as  an  element  in  transportation  owes  its 
hnportance  to  cost  of  service  is  found  in  a  case  *  where 
the  complainants  urged  in  behalf  of  their  claim  the 
general  principle  accepted  by  the  Commission  that 
the  ratio  of  rates  should  decrease  with  the  increase 
of  the  distance  travelled.  In  answer  to  this  the  Com- 
missioners said:  — 

This  principle  is  generally  acknowledged  when  the  rates  are  based 
upon  distance  and  cost  of  handling  and  are  not  affected  by  other 
modifying  conditions,  and  its  justice  arises  from  the  very  obvious 
fact  that  the  expense  of  transportation  does  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance,  many  of  the  elements  which  unite  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  handling  freight  being  the  same  whether 
the  terminal  points  be  more  or  less  widely  separated. 

When  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  Commission  has  made  use  of  distance  as 
an  important,  if  not  controlling,  element  in  fixing 
rates  we  find  that  these  cases  naturally  fall  into  two 
groups:  (1)  Those  in  which  the  general  rule  is  followed, 
that  as  distance  increases  the  aggregate  charge  should 
increase  but  the  ton-mile  rate  should  decrease;  (2) 
those  in  which  the  importance  of  distance  as  a  factor 
in  rate  making  is  admitted,  but  the  general  rule  stated 
above  is  modified  to  meet  certain  conditions  and 
circumstances. 

>  lineoln  Board  of  Trade  ▼.  Burlington  A  Mlasourl  River  R.  R.  Co.et  al.,  2 1.  C.  C. 
Rep.  147;  2 1.  C.  R.  06.  Cf.  the  glmilar  statement  in  W.  B.  Farrar  r.  East  Tenn.. 
Va.  A  Oa.  R'y.  Co..  1 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  4S0. 
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1.   Rates  Increase  with  Distance 

A  case  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
entire  group  is  that  of  The  Commercial  Clvb  of  Omaha 
V.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Comr 
pany  et  al^  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  it  was  shown, 
were  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  west,  southwest 
and  northwest.  Because  of  this  competition  these 
cities  received  the  same  rates  to  and  from  most  points 
in  their  common  territory.  For  this  reason  it  was 
claimed  on  behalf  of  Omaha  that  she  should  receive 
the  same  rates  to  certain  points  in  Texas  as  were 
given  to  her  rival,  altho  Omaha  is  about  195  miles 
farther  from  these  Texas  towns  than  is  Kansas  City 
and  traffic  to  and  from  Omaha  must  pass  through 
Kansas  City. 

The  Conunissioners  did  not  discuss  the  question 
as  to  whether  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  were  entitled 
to  the  same  rates  to  other  points  but  they  held  that 
the  existence  of  such  equality  in  rates  constituted 
no  reason  why  distance  should  be  ignored  in  fixing 
rates  to  the  Texas  towns.  They  declared  that  carriers 
had  ''no  right  to  disregard  distance  and  natural 
advantages,  in  order  to  bring  about  commercial 
equality,''  and  they  cited  their  earlier  decisions  to 
show  tJiat  this  had  always  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Conmiission.  Some  of  the  complainants  had  admitted 
that  the  rate  to  Kansas  City  from  the  Texas  towns 
was  a  reasonable  one  and  the  Conmiissioners  said 
that,  if  this  were  so,  ''  the  charge  of  the  same  rate 
for  the  continuous  haul  195  miles  farther  on  to  Omaha 
would  make  no  allowance  for  the  expense  and  value 
of  that  additional  service." 

1  6  I.  C.  C.  Bap.  047. 
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Competition  of  the  same  sort  was  found  to  exist  ^ 
between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  in  the  distribution 
of  merchandise  to  points  in  the  south  and  south-- 
west. Cincinnati  complained  that  di£ferential  rates 
of  from  two  to  ten  cents  per  100  pounds  were  given 
to  Louisville  as  compared  to  Cincinnati  and  that 
this  constituted  an  undue  preference  in  favor  of  Louis- 
ville since  the  two  towns  were  rival  distributing  centers. 

The  carriers  defended  the  di£ferentials  on  the  fol* 
lowing  grounds:  (1)  Cincinnati  being  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  expense  of  crossing  the 
river,  sometimes  on  toll  bridges,  made  it  justifiable 
to  charge  her  higher  rates  than  were  given  to  Louisville 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  (2)  The  distance 
from  Cincinnati  to  the  south  and  southwest  was 
greater  than  from  Louisville.  (3)  Cincinnati  enjoyed 
a  better  freight  rate  than  did  Louisville  on  goods 
brought  from  the  east  and  could  therefore  afford 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  on  these  articles  when  they  were 
sent  forward  for  distribution. 

The  first  point  made  by  the  defendants  had  to 
do  directly  with  cost  of  service  and,  altho  it  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Commissioners  as  legitimate,  we  need 
not  now  consider  it.  Concerning  the  second  argument, 
the  Commissioners  said:  — 

It  18  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
the  element  of  distance  may  be  overcome  by  other  considerations, 
but  it  IB  equally  true  that  this  Commission  has  always  insisted 
that  distance  was  an  important  element  in  the  determining  of 
rates,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  influences  a  controlling  elernent. 
No  circumstances  are  shown  by  the  complainants  which  should 
eliminate  that  element  from  consideration,  or  counteract  its  in- 
fluence. 

The  Commissioners  did  not  recognize  the  third 
argument  made  by  the  defendants  as  legitimate,  but 

1  Freight  Bureau  of  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commeroe  v.  Cln.,  N.  O.  4e  Tex.  Pao. 
R.  R.  Co.  et  al..  7  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  180. 
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their  answer  nevertheless  serves  to  emphasize  the 
importance  attached  to  distance  as  a  determining 
factor  in  this  case. 

We  do  not  give  much  weight  to  this  consideration,  as  Cincinnati 
is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  location;  the  fact  that  it  enjo3rs  ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  one  respect  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  subject  to  discrimination  in  some  other  respect.  If  Cincinnati 
by  reason  of  its  situation  can  obtain  a  better  rate  than  Louisville 
upon  merchandise  which  it  brings  in  for  distribution  to  this  southern 
territory,  that  is  the  good  fortune  of  Cincinnati  and  affords  no 
excuse  for  an  unjust  rate  upon  merchandise  when  shipped  out. 
There  is,  however,  a  degree  of  justice  in  the  claim  that  the  same 
rule  which  is  applied  in  favor  of  Cincinnati  in  respect  to  incoming 
freight  should  be  applied  against  it  on  outgoing  freight  and  that 
if  it  obtains  the  cheaper  freight  rates  because  of  being  situated 
near  the  source  of  its  supplies,  it  ought  in  the  same  manner  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  further  from  the 
territory  in  which  it  sells. 

In  spite  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  distance,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  Commission  is  careful  to  consider 
it,  in  both  the  above  cases,  as  merely  one  element  in 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  famous  Eau  Claire  case  *  is  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  railway  rates  chiefly  for  other  reasons  than 
those  we  are  now  considering.  But  it  offers  a  good 
illustration  of  the  importance  which  the  Commission 
is  inclined  to  attach  to  distance  and  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  location  as  elements  in  rate  making. 

With  reference  to  distance  the  defendants  had 
put  forth  the  claim  that  Eau  Claire  was  paying  a 
lower  rate  for  the  transportation  of  lumber  than  were 
the  Mississippi  river  towns,  La  Crosse  and  Winona, 
"  in  proportion  to  their  respective  distances  from 
the  conamon  market,"  which  in  this  case  was  certain 
cities  on  the  Missouri  river.     Since  her  ton  mileage 

>  Eau  ClAlre  Board  of  Trade  v.  C.  M.  A  St.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  et  al.,  5  I.  C.  C.  Rap. 
284;  4  I.  C.  R.  66. 
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rates  were  less,  Eau  Claire,  it  was  said,  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  To  this  the  Commissioners  replied 
as  follows:  — 

The  doctrine  that  transportatioii  charges  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  between  different  points,  when  these  distances 
are  greatly  dissimilar,  has  never  been  advanced  by  the  railroads 
or  recognized  by  the  Commission.  It  may  be  the  rule  to  which 
tariff  construction  will  some  time  approximate,  but  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  its  application  under  the  present  conditions. 
The  fixing  of  a  rate  for  a  thousand  miles  at  twice  the  sum  pre- 
scribed for  half  the  distance  would  be  most  arbitrary  and  intoler- 
able. .  .  .  The  whole  practice  of  rate  making  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  exact  proportion,  and  even  in  theory  there  is  little 
reason  for  its  adoption.  But  distance,  nevertheless,  is  an  ever 
present  element  of  the  problem  of  rates,  and  not  unfrequently 
a  controlling  consideration.  Where  all  the  distances  brought 
into  comparison  are  considerable  and  the  difference  between  them 
relatively  small,  we  shall  expect  substantial  similarity  in  their 
respective  rates  unless  other  modifying  circumstances  justify 
a  disparity. 

Probably  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Commission 
has  felt  obliged  to  insist  upon  the  recognition  of  dis- 
tance as  an  element  in  rate  making  have  arisen  under 
the  fourth  section  of  the  original  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce which  contains  the  well-known  long  and  short 
haul  clause.  Carriers  have  advanced  a  great  variety 
of  considerations  to  show  that  they  should  be  relieved 
from  the  operation  of  this  section.  The  Conmiission 
has  invariably  taken  the  position  that  upon  the  car- 
rier falls  the  burden  of  proving  that  dissimilar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
long  haul  which  make  it  necessary  to  charge  less  than 
for  the  short  haul.  In  the  absence  of  such  dissimilar 
circumstances  and  conditions  the  element  of  distance 
must  be  considered  as  a  controlling  factor.  This 
is  made  clear  in  the  case  of  The  Farrar  Lumber  Com- 
pany V.  Sovihem  Railway  Company  et  al.^,  where  the 
complaint  was  to  the  effect  that  rates  on  lumber 
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from  Dalton,  Geoi^,  to  certain  points  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  were  higher  than  to  other  points 
further  distant  on  the  same  line.  The  carriers  pleaded 
competition  as  a  reason  for  making  the  low  rates 
on  the  long  distance  traffic.  The  CommissionerSy 
after  investigation,  decided  that  the  plea  was  not 
warranted  under  the  circumstances  and  said:  — 

The  rate  per  ton-mile  is  not  always  the  measure  of  a  reasonable 
rate  and  rigidly  applied  would  make  distance  alone  the  gauge 
for  transportation  charges,  but  it  is  always  valuable  as  affording 
a  basis  of  comparison  for  relative  rate  burdens. 

Even  when  the  conditions  surrounding  the  long 
haul  are  dissimilar  from  those  present  in  the  case 
of  the  shorter  haul,  they  may  not  be  such  as  to  warrant 
the  carriers  disregarding  altogether  the  question  of 
distance.  In  the  case  of  5.  Marten  v.  The  Lauis-^ 
viUe  &  NaehvUle  Railroad  Company  ^^  complaint 
was  made  that  higher  rates  were  charged  for  trans- 
porting limiber  from  certain  small  places  in  Tennessee 
to  Detroit,  Michigan,  than  were  charged  from  Nash- 
ville to  Detroit,  tho  the  points  in  question  were  from 
23  to  100  miles  nearer  Detroit  than  was  Nashville. 
The  carriers  defended  the  lower  rates  from  Nashville 
on  the  basis  of  both  rail  and  water  competition.  Par^ 
ticular  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  competition  by 
rail,  and  the  defendants  seemed  to  think  that  the 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Troy  case 
(168  U.  S.  144)  had  made  it  unnecessary  to  consider 
the  element  of  distance  where  competition  existed. 
The  Commissioners  admitted  that  competition  existed 
at  Nashville,  but  said  that  the  water  competition 
"  would  scarcely  be  a  potent  factor  if  the  rates  were 
somewhat  higher^';  and  as  to  the  rail  competition 
they  said  that  the  defendants  made  the  rate  at  Nash- 

>  11  L  C.  C.  Bflp.  840.  «  9 1.  C.  C.  Rap.  681. 
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viUe  and  ^'  other  rail  carriers  there  simply  follow  that 
rate/'  A  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ^  waa  quoted  to  show  that  competition  to  be 
relied  upon  must  ''be  not  artificial  or  merely  con- 
jectured but  material  and  substantial.'^ 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  carriers'  claim  that  distance 
might  be  utterly  disregarded  whenever  it  was  shown 
that  competition  existed,  the  Commission  quoted 
with  approval  one  of  its  early  decisions  in  which  its 
chairman,  Judge  Cooley,  had  said  that  ''while  the 
act  does  not  require  all  rates  to  be  proportional  [to 
distance]  it  nevertheless  makes  the  element  of  pro- 
portion an  important  one  when  the  rates  from  any 
locality  are  to  be  determined."  The  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  case  under  consideration  is 
stated  as  follows :  — 

Under  these  drcumstanoes,  the  rule  that  after  substantial  diSBiin- 
ilarity  of  circumstanoes  and  conditions  has  been  shown,  the  longer 
distance  rate  cannot  in  any  case  or  to  any  extent  be  considered 
l^  way  of  comparison  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  shorter 
distance  rate  is  unreasonable  or  unduly  prejudicial,  particularly 
when  as»  in  this  case,  competition  and  other  compulsory  conditions 
are  not  found  to  justify  the  whole  disparity  between  the  shorter 
and  longer  distance  rates,  would  be  to  reject  a  most  appropriate 
and  necessary  test  of  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  ndlway 
charges.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  a  case  involving  shorter  distance 
charges  higher  than  those  to  and  from  long  distance  points,  the 
carrier  cannot  rightfully  daim  justification  for  a  greater  dissim- 
ilarity in  the  rates  than  may  be  indicated  by  the  ascertained  dis> 
similarity  in  circumstances  and  conditions. 

This  case  and  the  Eau  Claire  case  both  show  that 
the  Conunission  is  inclined  to  attach  much  importance 
to  distance  as  a  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of 
rates  from  two  or  more  competitive  points  whenever 
these  competitive  points  are  in  the  same  territory 
and  are  about  equally  distant  from  a  common  market. 

1  Looitvtne  A  NMhvino  RnUnMd  Gompuy  r.  Behhner,  176  U.  8.  MS. 
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2.  Modificaiians  of  the  distance  principle 

Altho  laying  much  emphasis  on  the  general  rule 
that  the  aggregate  rate  continues  to  increase  as  the 
distance  covered  in  transportation  increases,  while 
the  ton-mile  rate  constantly  grows  less,  the  Com- 
missioners are  willing  to  admit  that  this  rule  cannot 
always  be  applied  even  in  those  cases  where  distance 
itself  is  not  to  be  ignored  as  an  element  in  rate  making. 

One  instance  in  which  ^'  the  rule  that  the  rate  per 
ton-mile  must  be  less  for  the  greater  distance  ^'  need 
not  apply  is  where  competition  with  a  water  route 
(or  a  railroad  not  subject  to  the  act)  is  present  in  the 
case  of  the  short  haul,  but  not  present  in  the  case  of 
the  long  haul.^  Such  instances  are  less  frequent 
than  those  in  which  the  competition  exists  in  case 
of  the  long  haul,  but  they  are  occasionally  found. 

In  such  instances  the  Commission  has  held  that 
competition  in  the  case  of  the  short  haul  may  make 
the  rate  unusually  low,  "  often  too  low  to  be  treated 
as  a  fair  criterion  for  points  beyond/'  The  railroad 
having  a  long  mileage  to  a  given  point  may  be  met 
by  a  railroad  having  a  much  shorter  mileage,  and 
setting  the  rate  which  must  be  met  if  the  longer  road 
would  share  the  business. 

When  the  given  point  is  passed  (the  longer  road]  may  fairly  increase 
its  charges  with  some  consideration  of  the  absolute  distance  travelled 
by  its  own  lines  from  the  originating  point  and  in  a  ratio  more 
rapid  than  the  proportionate  charges  would  have  otherwise  shown 
hail  it  been  able  to  grade  its  rates  continuously  throughout  its 
line.  The  same  effect  is  at  times  produced  by  water  transportation, 
competition,  and  other  controlling  causes.' 

1  Burinen  Men's  AaMxslailoii  of  the  Stote  of  Mlniiew>to  ▼.  C.  St.  P.,  M.  A  O.  RV. 
Co..  2  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  63;  2  I.  C.  R.  41. 

*  Llnooln  Board  of  Trade  v.  Burlington  A  Mlasourt  River  R.  R.  Co.  ei  al.,  3 1.  C.  C. 
Rep.  147;  3  I.  G.  R.  96. 
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In  determining  whether  or  not  the  general  rule 
should  be  held  applicable  we  must  also  consider, 
say  the  Commissioners,  the  extent  of  the  traffic  and 
the  character  of  the  country  traversed.^  The  ratio 
of  rates  charged  through  sparsely  settled  districts 
cannot  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  distance  without 
depriving  the  carrier  of  necessary  revenue;  a  region 
whose  interests  are  wholly  agricultural  does  not  offer 
the  possibilities  of  tariff  reduction  that  is  afforded 
by  regions  which  are  largely  fed  by  mineral  resources, 
quarries,  and  manufactures. 

The  Commission  has  also  decided  that  tho  mileage 
is  an  element  of  importance  in  making  rates,  the 
principle  that  the  ton-mile  rate  decreases  with  the 
distance  travelled  "  cannot  as  a  rule  be  considered 
as  a  test  in  railroad  operations  in  case  of  local  rates,"  * 
and  local  rates  need  not  necessarily  correspond  with 
the  division  of  the  joint  through  rate  over  the  same 
line.* 

It  has  also  been  held  that  whenever  a  comparison 
is  made  between  distances  varying  greatly  in  length, 
the  ton-mile  rate  in  one  case  need  not  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  rate  in  the  other  case.  That  this  is  the  Commis- 
sion's point  of  view  was  shown  by  its  utterances  in 
the  Eau  Claire  case,  but  is  more  fully  brought  out 
in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissionera 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  v.  Atchinson,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company  et  al.,^  a  case  which  is  peculiar 
in  this  respect,  that  the  principle  which  the  complain- 


I  BiMtiMiw  Men's  AaMxslatton  of  the  State  of  MinnaMto  ▼.  C.  A  N.  W.  R*y  Co., 
9  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  78;  2  I.  C.  R.  48. 

•  H.  MoMoRmn  mm!  E.  B.  Harrington  r.  Grand  Trunk  R*y  Co.  of  Canada  et  aL, 
8  L  C.  C.  Rep.  2S2;  2  I.  C.  R.  604. 

«  8  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  804. 
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ants  wished  to  have  applied  in  one  instance  they  were 
unwilling  to  see  made  applicable  in  the  other  matter 
made  the  subject  of  dispute. 

The  complaint  was  (1)  that  lower  ton-mile  rates 
were  given  from  the  £[ansas  grain  fields  to  Galveston, 
Texas,  than  were  given  on  grain  shipments  to  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis,  and  (2)  that  lower  ton-mile  rates 
were  given  on  Kansas  grain  sent  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board than  on  that  sent  to  the  Gulf  ports  which  were 
the  natural  points  of  export  for  Kansas  grain.  The 
Kansas  Commissioners  asked  that  the  same  ton-mile 
rates  be  given  to  £[ansas  City  and  St.  Louis  as  were 
given  to  Galveston,  and  that  in  turn  the  Galveston 
rate  be  not  higher  than  the  rates  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Concerning  the  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 
rates  the  Interstate  Coiomerce  Commissioners  said:  — 

Distance  is  uadoubtedly  a  factor,  and  perhaps  oug^t  to  be  a  much 
more  important  factor,  in  the  determination  of  rates,  but  in  the 
present  case  where  the  distances  from  the  grain  fields  of  Kansas 
to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Galveston  vary  from  100  to  1000 
miles,  any  attempt  to  adjust  the  rates  on  grain  to  those  dties 
upon  the  sole  basis  of  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would  be  impracti- 
cable. 

The  Commissioners  were  also  unwilling  to  admit 
the  claim  of  the  complainants  that  the  Galveston 
rates  should  be  made  as  low  as  those  to  the  Atlantic 
ports. 

If  a  lower  rate  per  ton-mile  is  made  toward  the  east  than  toward 
the  south,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  same  grain  to  reach 
the  same  iforeign  markets  by  a  different  route  and  through  different 
intermediate  markets.  The  grun  producer  of  Kansas  has  a 
satisfactory  rate  to  the  foreign  market  through  Galveston.  Can 
it  be  claimed  that  he  is  injured  by  a  rate  which  gives  him  two 
routes  instead  of  one  to  the  ultimate  market  and  two  intermediate 
markets  instead  of  one  7 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed  that  in  all  these 
cases  in  which  the  Commission  has  emphasized  dis- 
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tance  aa  an  influential  factor  in  the  determination 
of  a  rate,  it  has  been  because  differences  in  distance 
seemed  to  express  differences  in  the  cost  of  service. 
Tho  it  may  not  be  so  obvious  in  cases  where  the  distance 
principle  has  been  modified  or  held  to  be  not  the 
controlling  factor,  the  Conmiissioners  have  neverthe- 
less had  the  cost  of  service  principle  in  mind  The 
cases  mentioned  have  had  to  do  either  with  local  rates, 
where  costs  of  handling  made  the  rates  dispropor- 
tionately high,  or  with  low  rates  which  were  forced 
on  the  carrier  by  the  competition  of  other  carriers, 
either  rail  or  water.  A  little  reflection  will  show 
that  the  low  rates  in  these  latter  cases  have  been 
determined  by  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business 
by  the  cheaper  route.  Viewed  from  purely  an  economic 
standpoint  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  more 
expensive  route  should  have  been  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  traffic  under  such  circumstances.  Over 
this  matter,  however,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  had  no  control.  The  act  to  regulate 
commerce  was  enacted  by  a  body  of  men  who  believed 
in  giving  full  scope  to  the  principle  of  competition 
and  the  Federal  courts  have  fully  sustained  them 
in  this  position,  even  in  cases  where  the  Commission 
has  felt  that  competition  was  unwarranted. 

Y.  Natural  Advantages  op  Location 

The  question  as  to  how  far,  in  the  making  of  rates, 
recognition  should  be  given  to  the  natural  advantages 
possessed  by  a  given  place  for  the  production  or 
marketing  of  certain  commodities  has  received  much 
discussion  by  the  Commission,  and  some  of  its  most 
important  decisions  have  been  based  upon  the  principle 
here  involved.    The  practice  of  the  railroads  has 
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often  been  to  ignore  these  natural  advantages;  at 
other  times  the  carriers  have  attempted  to  equalize 
them.  This  result,  tho  sometimes  due  to  competition 
between  the  railroads  themselves,  has  been  due  more 
often  to  competition  between  markets  or  between 
places  of  production.  The  carrier  leading  to  a  certain 
market  or  from  a  certain  center  of  production  has 
felt  pressure  to  make  rates  as  low  as,  or  lower  than, 
those  given  to  competing  centers  of  trade  or  production. 
This  concession  by  the  carrier  has  in  turn  led  to  efforts 
on  the  part  of  other  places  to  induce  the  roads  serving 
them  to  reduce  rates  so  as  to  meet  this  competition. 
The  final  result  has  oftentimes  been  that  the  carriers 
have  entered  into  arrangements  whereby  they  agree 
to  equalize  the  advantages  of  competing  towns  by 
fixii^  the  rates  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  these  towns,  enabling  all  competing  locali- 
ties to  market  their  products  at  the  same  prices  at 
the  same  or  different  points  of  distribution. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  always 
been  slow  to  admit  the  claim  of  the  railroads  that 
it  was  necessary  and  proper  to  make  such  rates  as 
would  equalize  the  natural  inequalities  of  competing 
points  and  put  them  all  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
common  market.  ''  A  place  is  entitled  to  its  natural 
advantages,"  say  the  Commissioners,  ''  and  a  carrier 
may  not  deprive  it  of  these  advantages  which  fairly 
belong  to  it  and  because  of  which  investments  have 
been  made  at  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  production  in  a  more  profitable  manner  than  could 
be  done  elsewhere."  * 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  principle  of 
making  rates  which  recognizes  the  right  of  a  place 

1  Impertal  Co«l  Company  ▼.  Ptttabuig  A  Ldce  Brte  Railroad  Compaay  et  aL. 
9 1.  C.  C.  B«p.  618;  2  L  C.  R.  480. 
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to  its  natiiral  advantages  is  nothing  more  than  a 
corollary  of  the  cost  of  service  principle.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  place  having  natural  advantages 
for  the  production  of  a  given  commodity  will  produce 
that  commodity  and  will  be  able  to  undersell  other 
places,  unless  the  carrier  charges  more  for  transporta- 
tion from  this  point  to  the  conunon  market  than  is 
charged  from  competing  points  of  production.  Cost 
of  production  must,  of  coiu^e,  include  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  if  a  place  which  possesses  advantages 
for  the  production  of  a  commodity  is  nevertheless 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  to  its  competitors, 
owing  to  greater  distance  from  the  market,  its  apparent 
advantages  are  offset  by  the  greater  cost  of  reaching 
the  market.  To  allow  a  raibroad  to  make  higher 
charges  from  the  more  distant  point  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  quite  a  different  matter  from  acknowl- 
edging the  carrier's  right  to  make  such  charges  when 
there  is  no  greater  cost  of  transportation. 

The  Conunission  has  been  consistent  in  its  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  that  a  place  is  entitled  to  the 
full  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  favorable  geo- 
graphical situation,  but  has  insisted  that  this  must 
not  be  construed  to  mean  that  a  place  is  entitled  to 
monopolize  a  given  market,  or  to  raise  prices  in  that 
market  above  the  cost  of  securing  commodities  else- 
where. In  other  words,  natural  advantages  mean 
differential  advantages,  not  monopoly  advantages. 
The  cases  coming  before  the  Conunission  which  afford 
an  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  Where  the 
natural  advantages  are  due  to  lower  costs.  (2)  Where 
they  are  due  to  a  shorter  distance  covered  in  transpor- 
tation. (3)  Where  group  rates  are  involved.  (4)  Where 
the  natural  advantages  result  from  competition. 
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1.    Natural  advantages  due  to  lower  costs 

In  the  case  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  tr. 
the  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Southern  RaUroad  Company 
el  dl.\  the  petitioners  asked  that  the  raUroads  from 
the  west  be  required  to  make  the  same  rates  on  goods 
transported  from  Chicago  and  other  western  points 
to  Boston  when  these  goods  were  intended  for  domestic 
consumption  as  when  intended  for  exportation.    To 
understand  the  case  fully,  it  must  be  said  that,  in 
an  earlier  case '  which  had  come  before  the  Commission, 
Boston  exporters  had  asked  that  their  city  be  given 
the  same  rates  on  goods  intended  for  export  as  were 
given  to  New  York  and  had  urged  that  unless  this 
were  done  Boston  would  lose  its  export  trade.    The 
Commissioners,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  relate 
here,   had   made   this   concession   to   Boston.    The 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  now  using  the 
concession  as  a  basis  for  demanding  that  the  same 
rates  should  be  made  on  aU  commodities  sent  to 
Boston,   whether   intended   for   exportation   or   for 
domestic  consumption.    The  argument  of  the  peti- 
tioners was  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the  com- 
modities was  the  same,  regardless  of  their  use,  and 
that  the  carriers  made  no  such  distinction  between 
domestic  and  export  traffic  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  places. 

The  Commissioners  refused  to  allow  the  request 
of  the  petitioners  and  declared  that  cost  of  service 
was  not  the  main  consideration  in  fixing  rates.  ''  The 
element  of  cost  of  service  which  may  at  one  period 
have  been  recognized  as  controlling  in  fixing  rates 
has  long  ceased  to  be  r^arded  as  the  sole  or  most 
important  factor  for  that  purpose.'' 

t  1  L  C.  C.  Bap.  486;  1 1.  C.  R.  7M.  >  1 1.  C.  C.  Bap.  M. 
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The  real  grounds  for  making  lower  rates  to  New 
York  than  to  Boston,  said  the  Commissioners,  are 
the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  former  place 
over  those  possessed  by  the  latter. 

If  differences  in  the  condition  of  traffic  to  two  or  more  points  exist 
which  materially  affect  the  cost  or  value  of  the  service,  it  would 
scarcely  be  reasonable  to  require  a  carrier  to  disregard  these  dif- 
ferences and  make  good  to  every  community  the  disadvantage 
of  situation  or  other  disadvantages. 

Altho  the  Coiomission  denies  the  validity  of  the 
cost  of  service  principle  in  this  case  when  applied 
to  the  question  of  relative  rates  on  domestic  and  export 
traffic,  it  will  be  noted  that  New  York's  advantage 
of  situation  as  compared  to  that  of  Boston  is  shown 
to  rest  on  differences  in  the  cost  of  transporting  goods 
to  the  two  cities.  This  is  brought  out  more  fully 
when  the  Commission  recites  the  points  in  which 
New  York's  situation  is  declared  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  Boston:  (1)  There  is  more  switching  involved 
at  Albany  in  the  case  of  Boston  traffic.  (2)  The 
heavy  grades  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroads 
necessitate  smaller  trains.  (3)  The  cars  are  detained 
longer  in  Boston  than  in  New  York.  (4)  The  distance 
from  Albany  to  Boston  is  56  miles  greater  than  to 
New  York.  (5)  The  volume  of  business  to  Boston 
is  smaller  and  '^  the  universally  accepted  principle 
of  raihroad  transportation  that  a  very  large  traffic 
can  be  profitably  conducted  at  lower  rates  than  a 
relatively  smaller  traffic"  applies.  (6)  Competition 
by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the 
Hudson  river  exists  in  the  case  of  New  York  and 
compels  the  carriers  to  accept  a  lower  rate  to  that 
city  than  they  would  be  willing  to  accept  in  the  absence 
of  such  competition. 

All  of  these  points,  with  Jbe  exception  of  the  last, 
have  to  do  with  differences  in  the  cost  of  service. 
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Together  they  give  New  York  a  decided  advantage 
over  Boston,  and  according  to  the  ConunissionerB 
they  are  ''  physical  facts  constituting  inequality  which 
the  carriers  by  rail  are  not  required  to  make  good 
to  the  less  favored  locality  at  their  own  expense/' 

The  low  rates  given  to  Boston  on  her  export  traffic 
were  declared  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the  ordinary 
rate  and  to  be  a  distinct  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers  to  put  Boston  exporters  on  an  equality  with 
their  competitors  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore. 

We  have  already  observed,  under  the  heading 
of  '^  Distance,''  that  in  the  Eau  Claire  lumber  case  \ 
the  Commissioners  held  that,  Eau  Claire  being  about 
the  same  distance  from  her  market,  the  Missouri 
river  towns,  as  were  her  competitors,  La  Crosse  and 
Winona,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  carriers  to  consider 
distance  as  an  element  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  in 
determining  the  relative  rates  from  these  competing 
points  of  production  But  the  main  thing  emphasized 
by  the  Commission  in  its  decision  was  the  fact  that 
Eau  Claire  had  such  natural  advantages  for  producing 
and  shipping  lumber  that  she  could  produce  and 
market  this  commodity  at  less  cost  than  could  her 
competitors  and  that  the  system  of  rates  in  force 
deprived  Eau  Claire  of  these  natural  advantages  in 
order  that  competing  localities  might  meet  her  on 
equal  terms  in  the  common  market.  The  favorable 
situation  enjoyed  by  Eau  Claire  is  thus  described 
by  the  Commission:  — 

Eau  Claire  appears  to  be  adapted  by  location  and  in  other  respects 
for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber:  it  has  a  natural  booming 
ground  or  plaoe  for  the  safe  storage  of  logs,  cheap  transportation 

t  £»u  CUti«  Bowd  of  TnMie  t.  C.  M.  mkI  St.  P.  R*7.  Co.  et  aL,  6  L  C.  O.  Bap. 
364;  4  I.  C.  R.  M. 
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from  the  stump  to  the  milb,  proximity  to  the  timber,  and  locations 
suitable  for  mills  and  yards.  Bei^g  situated  nearer  the  pine  forests, 
the  sources  of  timber  supply,  and  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers 
which  penetrate  those  forests,  the  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa, 
it  appears  to  have  natural  advantages  over  its  neighboring  com- 
petitors [La  Crosse  and  Winona].  .  .  .  After  lumber  is  in  the 
raft,  the  cost  of  its  transportation  by  water  down  the  Mississippi 
is  less  than  for  the  same  distance  by  rail;  but,  including  the  rafting 
and  preceding  expenses,  the  testimony  is  to  tiie  efifect  that  lumber 
can  be  shipped  from  Eau  Claire  by  rail  direct  to  Missouri  river 
markets  at  as  little,  if  not  less,  cost  than  it  can  be  floated  to  Mis- 
sissippi river  points  [La  Crosse  and  Winona]  and  thence  transported 
by  rail  to  those  markets. 

The  long  controversy  between  the  roads  as  to  what 
difTerences  m  the  rates  on  lumber  from  these  competing 
towns  should  prevail  had  been  referred  by  the  roads 
to  a  gentleman  named  Bogue,  who  had  been  called 
upon  to  act  as  arbiter  in  the  dispute.  The  decision 
rendered  by  Mr.  Bogue  was  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  suggested  by  his  own  question:  ''What 
rate  will  enable  each  line  party  to  this  arbitration 
to  place  its  fair  proportion  of  lumber  in  the  terri- 
tory under  consideration  7  '^  This,  say  the  Commifih 
doners,  is  equivalent  to  asking,  what  rate  is  necessary 
to  equalize  the  relative  disadvantages  of  location 
possessed  by  La  Crosse  and  Winona  as  compared 
to  Eau  Claire  7  That  this  was  also  the  understanding 
of  the  carriers  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  road  that 

primarily  the  object  of  the  Bogue  award  was  to  place  each  line  in 
a  position  to  carry  its  fair  share  of  the  Missouri  river  lumber,  and 
further  to  place  each  manufacturing  locality  upon  an  even  footing 
with  its  competitors  ....  If  Eau  Claire  could  produce  lumber 
dieaper  than  Winona  or  La  Crosse,  the  latter  points  were  to  have 
a  lower  rate  so  as  to  enable  them  to  compete. 

The  principle  thus  applied  in  arbitrating  the  dispute 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners. 
They  said:  — 
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We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  endorsing  this  principle.  On  the 
oontraryi  we  consider  it  radically  unsound.  That  rates  should 
be  fixed  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  natural  advantages  of  oooh 
peting  towns  with  a  view  of  equalising  commercial  conditions 
as  they  are  sometimes  described,  is  a  proposition  unsupported 
by  law  and  quite  at  variance  with  every  consideration  of  justice. 
Each  community  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  arising  from  its  location 
and  natural  conditions,  and  any  exaction  of  charges  unreasonable 
in  themselves  or  relatively  unjust  by  which  those  benefits  are 
neutralised  or  impaired  contravenes  alike  the  provisions  and 
the  policy  of  the  statute. 

The  Commission  therefore  ordered  such  a  reduction 
in  the  lumber  rates  from  Eau  Claire  as  should  cause 
these  rates  to  exceed  those  from  La  Crosse  and  Winona 
by  not  more  than  2\  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
selection  of  this  particular  differential  was  admitted 
to  be  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  was  left  subject  to 
correction.  But  the  principle  involved  was  that  the 
rates  should  be  such  as  to  preserve  for  Eau  Claire  her 
natural  advantages  for  securing  and  handling  lumber, 
and  should  impose  upon  her  shippers  no  higher  rates  in 
sending  this  forward  to  market  than  were  justified 
by  a  consideration  of  the  relative  distances  of  Eau 
Claire,  Winona,  and  La  Crosse  from  the  conmion 
markets. 

Li  two  cases,^  brought  before  the  Commission  by 
the  freight  bureaus  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  against 
certain  southern  and  western  roads,  and  heard  together, 
complaint  was  made  that  the  roads  nmning  south 
from  the  Ohio  river  had  so  arranged  their  rates  on 
manufactured  goods  as  to  favor  the  merchants  in 
eastern  seaboard  territory  (north  of  the  Potomac 
river  and  east  of  the  Appalachian  mountains)  and  to 
give  to  them  an  ''  undue  and  unreasonable  preference 
or  advantage ''  over  the  merchants  in  central  territory 

1  PVeight  Bureau  of  ClnolniiAti  t.  Gin.  N.  O.  A  Paelfio  R'y.  Co.;  Chloago  FMihl 
Buraau  t.  L.  N.  A.  A  C.  R'y.  Co.  et  al.,  6  I.  C.  C.  lUp.  105;  4  I.  C.  R.  60S. 
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(north  of  the  Ohio  river  and  lying  between  the  Ap^ 
palachian  mountains  and  the  Mississippi  river). 
The  evidence  submitted  showed  that  the  mileage 
rates  on  articles  in  classes  one  to  six  inclusive^  of  the 
Official  Classification,  were  higher  from  the  eastern 
territory  into  the  south  than  from  the  central  territoiy. 
The  defendant  carriers  offered  as  an  excuse  for  this 
discrimination  the  existence  of  water  and  rail  com- 
petition from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
but  the  Commission  discovered  that  the  rates  from 
the  east  were  lower  than  were  necessitated  by  water 
competition. 

The  real  grounds  of  the  discrimination  were  found 
to  lie  in  an  agreement  made  in  1878  by  the  roads 
running  into  the  south,  the  consequence  of  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle  between  the  lines  from  the  east 
to  the  south  and  those  from  the  west  to  the  south. 
In  order  to  end  this  struggle  the  Southern  Railway 
and  Steamship  Association  had  been  formed,  whose 
object  was 

"  to  protect  to  eastern  Hnes  the  business  peculiar  to  their  terri- 
toiy"  and  to  the  western  lines  the  business  relating  to  "their 
peculiar  commodities/'  ...  in  other  words  to  secure  to  eastern 
lines  the  transportation  of  "articles  manufactured  in  the  east 
and  in  other  countries  and  imported  into  eastern  cities,  embraced 
under  the  general  temis  of  diy  goods,  groceries,  crockery  and 
hardware''  and  classified  for  the  most  part  under  the  first  four 
of  the  numbered  classes,  and  to  the  westem  lines  the  transporta- 
tion of  "  articles  of  westem  produce,  comprising  the  produce  of 
animals  and  the  field  "  and  embraced  principally  in  the  lettered 
dasses. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement  rates  were  so  fixed 
that  on  commodities  produced  mainly  in  westem 
territory  an  advantage  of  at  least  ten  cents  per  100 
pounds  was  given  to  the  western  lines  over  those 
from  the  east,  while  on  articles  peculiar  to  the  east 
rates    correspondingly   low   were   permitted    to    the 
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eastern  lines;  all  with  a  view  to  effect  the  announced 
object  of  the  convention. 

The  Commissioners  decided  that  however  plausible 
may  have  been  the  pretext  for  such  a  method  of 
adjusting  rates  in  1878,  that  justification  no  longer 
existed;  for  ^'  it  is  estimated  that  the  manufacture, 
in  the  central  territory,  of  goods  in  the  numbered 
classes  has  increased  100  per  cent  in  twenty  years/' 
They  were  not  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  even 
in  1878  such  an  adjustment  of  rates  was  justifiable. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  carriers,  nor  is  it  proper,  that  they  undertake 
by  adjustment  of  rates,  or  otherwise,  to  impair  or  neutralise 
the  natural  commercial  advantages  resulting  from  location  or  other 
favorable  conditions  of  one  territory,  in  order  to  put  another 
territory  on  an  equal  footing  with  it  in  a  common  market.  Each 
locality  competing  with  others  in  a  common  market  is  entitled 
to  reasonable  and  just  rates  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers  serving 
it  and  to  the  benefit  of  all  its  natural  advantages. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  proceeded  to  order 
a  reduction  of  the  maximum  rates  on  commodities 
in  classes  one  to  six,  inclusive,  from  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati  to  southern  territory  on  the  following 
basis:  — 

The  cost  of  freight  in  general  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  roads  south 
of  the  [Ohio]  river  appears  to  have  been  for  the  years  named  in 
the  tables  heretofore  given  about  25%  on  an  average  greater 
than  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  roads  from  Chicago  to  the 
river.  The  tonnage  of  the  latter  roads  is  also  greater  than  that 
of  the  former.  Rates  from  Cincinnati  to  southern  territory  from 
33%  to  50%  higher  per  ton  per  mile  than  tho<%  from  Chicago 
to  Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio  river  crossings  will  in  our  opinion 
make  full  allowance  for  these  differences  in  cost  and  tonnage, 
and  be  at  least  not  unreasonably  low  as  maximum  rates. 

It  appears  from  this  statement  that  while  the  Com* 

mission  concedes  the  right  of  a  certain  territory  to 

the  advantages  arising  from  its  favorable  situation 

with  reference  to  a  market,  the  degree  to  which  these 
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advantages  are  recognized  is  determined  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  cost  of  service  principle. 

Distance,  competition,  and  cost  of  service  are  all 
made  use  of  by  the  Commission  in  reading  a  decision 
In  the  Matter  of  the  Transportation  of  Salt  from  points 
in  Michigan  to  Missouri  River  Points,^  but  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  natural  advantages  of  location  makes 
it  desirable  to  treat  the  case  under  this  heading. 

Salt  producers  in  and  around  Detroit,  Michigan, 
were  inclined  to  complain  of  the  combination  of  rates 
made  between  a  boat  line  on  Lake  Michigan  owned, 
or  at  least  controlled,  by  the  International  Salt  Com- 
pany and  the  railroads  running  from  Chicago.  These 
combination  rates  enabled  salt  to  be  carried  from 
its  point  of  production  near  Ludington  and  Manistee, 
Michigan,  to  its  markets  on  the  Missouri  river  at 
rates  lower  than  were  given  to  the  Detroit  producers 
by  the  roads  leading  from  that  city.  The  boat  line 
received  from  30  to  33J  per  cent  of  the  through  rate. 

In  spite  of  the  suspicious  elements  involved  in  the 
case  the  Commission  concluded,  after  investigation, 
that  this  apparently  large  percentage  received  by  the 
boat  line  was  justified  by  the  cost  of  the  service  which 
it  rendered  in  connection  with  the  transportation 
of  salt  and  by  competitive  conditions  over  which  the 
roads  at  Chicago  had  no  control. 

The  consideration  which  had  most  weight  with 
the  Commission  in  causing  it  to  justify  the  existing 
rates  was  the  fact  that  Ludington  and  Manistee 
apparently  enjoyed  natural  advantages  of  produc- 
tion and  location  which  enabled  them  to  produce 
salt  and  ship  it  to  the  Missouri  river  at  less  expense 
than  could  producers  at  Detroit.  (1)  They  were 
250  miles  nearer  to  the  western  markets.     (2)  They 

&  10 1.  C.  C.  lUp.  148. 
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had  the  advantage  of  a  combmed  rail  and  water  route, 
whereas  Detroit  must  ship  by  an  all-rail  route.  (3) 
Their  costs  of  manufacturing  salt  were  from  75  to 
90  cents  less  per  ton  than  those  at  Detroit.  (4)  They 
had  the  advantage  of  shipping  by  way  either  of  Mil- 
waukee or  Chicago,  and  hence  enjoyed  competition 
on  the  part  of  the  carriers  leading  from  those  cities. 

The  Detroit  producers  did  not  contend  that  the 
rates  from  Detroit  were  in  themselves  unreasonable, 
nor  did  the  Commission  so  find  them  to  be.  The 
only  way,  therefore,  in  which  Detroit  could  find 
relief  was  either  by  a  volimtary  reduction  of  rates 
on  the  part  of  carriers  transporting  salt  from  Detroit 
or  by  a  condenmation  of  the  division  of  the  through 
rate  awarded  to  the  boat  company.  This  latter 
alternative,  however,  would  result  in  high^  rates 
on  salt  from  northern  Michigan  and  this  in  turn 
would  raise  the  price  of  salt  to  western  consumers. 
The  Commission  said:  — 

We  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  take  away  from  Manistee 
and  Ludington  the  natural  advantages  which  they  enjoy  and 
place  them  on  an  equity  with  Detroit  in  the  manufacture  and 
shipment  of  salt,  in  order  that  the  price  of  that  article  in  western 
territory  may  be  increased,  thereby  enabling  Detroit  producers 
to  do  business  at  a  profit  in  that  market.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  to  keep  in  view  not  only  the  rights  and  interests 
of  producers,  but  those  of  the  consumers  as  well. 

It  can  be  no  duty  of  the  Commission  to  equalize  natural  advan- 
tages between  localities  through  the  adjustment  of  tariff  rates. 
If  any  carrier  desires  to  foster  langiiishing  industries  situated  on 
its  line  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  traffic  of  such  carrier, 
it  has,  we  think,  the  right  to  do  so;  and  if  the  roads  leading  west 
from  Detroit,  with  their  connections,  wish  to  make  a  rate  whereby 
the  salt  producers  of  Detroit  may  be  enabled  to  market  thdr 
product  on  the  Missouri  river,  they  are  so  privil^;ed;  but  this 
fact  can  in  no  wise  affect  the  through  rate  from  Manistee  and 
Ludington,  nor  can  it  in  any  way  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  the  division  received  by  the  boat  line. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  decision  of  the  Commission  in 
this  case  was  based  primarily  on  the  principle  of 
preserving  the  naturcd  advantages  of  location.  It 
is  also  clear  that  these  natural  advantages  possessed 
by  Ludington  and  Manistee  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  could  produce  salt  and  put  it  in  the  Missouri 
river  territory  at  less  expense  than  could  the  salt 
producers  in  and  about  Detroit.  But  since  their 
ability  to  do  so  was  dependent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  boat  line  on  Lake  Michigan  and  the  granting 
to  this  boat  line  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  through 
rate^  it  may  not  be  so  clear  to  the  reader  that  the 
granting  of  this  large  percentage  was  itself  warranted 
by  considerations  affecting  the  cost  of  service.  It 
may  be  explained,  therefore,  that  the  apparently 
large  percentage  received  by  the  boat  line  covered 
a  number  of  expense  items  other  than  transportation, 
such  as  dockage  charges,  pay  for  stowing  and  unload- 
ing, cooperage  charges,  insurance  fees,  and  some 
minor  items.  In  view  of  this  extensive  service  per- 
formed, the  share  of  the  through  rate  received  by  the 
boat  line  did  not  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to 
be  excessive  and  it  further  appeared  that  the  ownership 
of  the  boat  line  by  the  International  Salt  Company 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  a  lack  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  from  north- 
em  Michigan  points. 

2.    Natural  advantages  due  to  distance 

Since  distance  is  merely  one  element  in  the  cost 
of  transportation,  it  follows  that  a  place  which  enjoys 
natural  advantages  of  location  because  it  is  nearer 
the  market  or  its  source  of  supplies  than  are  its  com- 
petitors, will  be  able,  other  things  equal,  to  produce 
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and  market  its  products  at  less  expense  than  can 
competing  localities.  The  same  reasons,  however, 
which  led  us  to  treat  distance  as  a  separate  factor 
in  rate  making  make  it  desirable  to  consider  separately 
those  cases  in  which  natural  advantages  arise  from 
differences  in  distance. 

The  natural  advantage  which  a  short  distance 
point  has  over  a  long  distance  one  is  so  obvious  that 
the  cases  illustrating  this  point  can  be  very  briefly 
treated. 

In  the  case  of  The  Anthony  Salt  Company  et  al.  v. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  et  (il.\  one 
question  at  issue  was  whether  salt  from  Michigan 
might  be  given  a  rate  to  points  in  Texas  as  low  as  that 
given  to  salt-producing  regions  in  Kansas.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  rate  on  Michigan  salt  as  far  as 
St.  Louis  was  determined  by  conditions  over  which 
the  defendants  had  no  control.  The  Conmiissioners 
therefore  treated  the  rate  to  St.  Louis  as  merely  ''  an 
element  of  the  original  cost ''  of  preparing  the  Michigan 
salt  for  market  and  in  judgiag  as  to  the  proper  relation 
between  rates  on  Kansas  salt  and  Michigan  salt 
made  the  comparison  between  rates  to  the  Texas 
points  from  St.  Louis  and  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  re- 
spectively. 

St.  Louis  is  743  miles  from  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Hutchinson  is  427 
miles  from  the  same  point.  If  the  common  rate  35i  cents  per 
hundred  is  the  proper  rate  for  the  427  miles  haul  from  Hutchinson 
to  Ft.  Worth,  then  the  excess  of  haul  from  St.  Louis  to  Ft.  Worth, 
which  is  316  miles,  without  any  reason  shown  in  the  record,  is 
a  carriage  without  charge.  While  many  other  considerations 
than  distance  may  be  considered  in  determining  what  shall  oonr 
stitute  a  proper  rate,  yet  in  this  case  nothing  is  shown  to  justify 
the  apparent  discrepancy  of  charge,  and  it  is  believed  to  woric 
an  undue  preference  to  Michigan  salt  over  Kansas  salt  going  to 
Texas  and  southerly  points. 

1  ft  L  O.  C.  Bap.  8M;  4  I.  C.  R.  88. 
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It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  here  is  a  disadvantage  brought 
about  to  the  Kansas,  and  a  preference  given  to  the  Michigan  salt, 
both  undue  and  unreasonable.  .  .  .  We  see  nothing  in  the  situar 
tion,  as  proven,  which  can  be  given  as  a  valid  reason  for  not  putting 
the  Kansas  salt  fields  in  possession  of  all  these  natural  advantages 
in  the  territory  traversed  by  these  Hues.  We  think  that  in  all 
this  territory  where  the  Texas  points  are  as  near  to  Hutchinson 
as  to  St.  Louis,  the  Kansas  salt  should,  by  a  rearrangement  of 
rates,  be  carried  for  an  equal  charge  and  where  Hutchinson  is 
nearer  than  St.  Louis,  the  Kansas  salt  should  have  the  reasonable 
advantage  of  its  proximity  to  the  market. 

The  danger  that  such  a  rearrangement  of  rates 
would  give  to  Kansas  salt  producers  monopolistic 
power,  enabling  them  to  raise  the  price  of  salt  to 
Texas  consumers,  seems  to  have  been  forestalled 
by  the  Commission's  discovery  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  Kansas  salt  fields  was  '' practically 
unmeasured,  and  probably  equal  to  any  demand 
that  is  likely  to  exist  for  the  product." 

In  the  case  of  the  Colorado  Fud  and  Iron  Company 
V.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  et  dl.  S  complaint 
was  made  that  a  rate  of  $1.60  per  100  poimds  on  certain 
iron  and  steel  products  shipped  from  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
to  San  Francisco  was  unfair  and  unreasonable  when 
compared  to  the  rate  of  60  cents  or  less  per  100  pounds 
on  the  same  iron  and  steel  when  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  from  Chicago  and  from  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  river  points.  Many  considerations,  such 
as  cost  of  service,  competition  by  water,  value  of 
commodity,  and  social  considerations,  played  a  part 
in  the  discussion  and  affected  more  or  less  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  discrimination  was  shown  to  be  due  primarily 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  equalize  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  location  held  by  eastern 
producers  of  iron  and  steel  with  reference  to  the 

I  6  I.  C.  C.  Bap.  488. 
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western  markets.  This  method  of  rate  making  did 
not,  of  course,  commend  itself  to  the  Commissioners, 
who  declared:  ''  The  off-setting  of  natural  disad- 
vantages at  one  place  as  compared  to  like  business 
at  another,  by  discrimination  in  freight  charges,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  equality  provisions  of  the  statute/' 
Pueblo  had  certain  disadvantages  for  producing  and 
shipping  steel, — inferiority  of  coal  and  iron  ore, 
high  cost  of  labor,  and  high  terminal  charges;  but 
these  did  not  outweigh  her  natural  advantages  due 
to  location.  As  a  result,  a  large  iron  and  steel  industry 
had  sprung  up  the  financial  success  of  which  was  in  large 
measure  dependent  on  its  ability  to  retain  its  advantages 
over  its  competitors  in  the  western  markets.  This 
natural  advantage  due  to  less  distance  the  Conmiission 
concluded  the  Pueblo  company  had  a  right  to  retain. 
After  allowing  for  the  greater  terminal  expenses, 
when  compared  with  the  distance  the  commodities 
were  hauled,  it  was  decided  that 

the  rates  from  Pueblo  to  San  Francisco  should  not  exceed  45  cents 
per  100  lbs.  on  steel  rails  and  railway  fastenings,  or  37i  cents 
per  100  lbs.  on  bar  iron,  cast  iron  water  pipe,  etc.,  nor  should  the 
rates  from  Pueblo  to  San  Francisco  on  such  traffic  or  on  other 
iron  and  steel  articles  be  greater  at  any  time  than  75  per  cent 
of  rates  contemporaneously  in  force  on  like  traffic  from  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco  over  any  of  the  different  roads. 

The  basing-point  system  of  rate  making  generally 
followed  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  country 
affords  numerous  examples  of  discrimination  against 
the  shorter  distance  points.  The  Commission  has 
justified  these  discriminations  wherever  active  water 
competition  has  seemed  to  compel  lower  rates  to  the 
long  distance  points,  and  it  has  also  been  compelled 
by  coiul;  decisions  to  uphold  these  discriminations 
wherever  active  rail  competition  has  proved  a  potent 
factor.    But   the   Commission   has   acted   very   un- 
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willingly  in  so  deciding,  and  it  has  thrown  upon  the 
caniers  the  responsibility  of  showing  that  circumstances 
and  conditions  were  so  dissimilar  as  to  warrant  the 
lower  charges  to  the  long  distance  point. 

In  the  Cordek  Machine  Shop  case  ^  the  Commission 
decided  that  the  fact  that  the  more  distant  point 
was  a  greater  producing  and  distributmg  center 
might  be  due  to  no  natiural  advantages  possessed 
by  this  place  but  merely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  arbi- 
trarily made  a  favorite  by  the  carrier. 

In  the  Hampton,  Florida,  case*  the  carriers  had 
been  charging  rates  to  that  city  which  were  made 
up  of  the  through  rate  to  Falatka,  a  point  beyond 
Hampton,  plus  the  local  rate  back  to  Hampton. 
Water  competition  at  Palatka  was  said  to  control 
the  rate  at  that  point  but  this  the  Commission  did 
not  find  to  be  the  case,  and  it  declared  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  basing-point  system  of  rate 
making  was  unfair  to  surrounding  localities  because 
the  effect  of  such  a  system 

18  to  enable  the  basiiig-point  merchants  to  compete  with  the  local 
merchants  at  their  own  doors  on  equal  terms,  while  the  latter 
are  debarred  from  such  competition  with  the  former,  and  as  to 
territory  intermediate  between  the  basing  points  and  surrounding 
localities  merchants  at  the  basing  points  are  given  such  an  advantage 
in  rates  as  to  enable  them  to  undersell  merchants  at  surrounding 
localities  and  drive  them  out  of  the  jobbing  business  in  such  in- 
termediate territory. 

3.  Group  rates 

No  cases  which  have  come  before  the  Commission 
better  illustrate  the  application  of  the  principle  that 
a  place  is  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  its  geographical 
location  but  is  not  entitled  to  push  this  claim  beyond 

>  Cdtdefe  MMhlne  Sbop  ▼.  L.  A  N.  R.  R.  Co.  et  al..  6  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  861. 

t  Bowd  of  TnMl«  of  Hampton.  FU.  t.  N.  C.  A  St.  L.  R'y.  Ck>.,  8 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  008. 
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the  bounds  set  by  cost  of  service,  than  do  those 
which  deal  with  group  rates,  that  is,  rates  which  are 
common  to  all  points  within  a  given  area  which  are 
reached  by  the  same  lines,  irrespective  of  their  distance 
from  the  basing  point.  Such  a  system  of  rate  making 
is  exemplified  in  the  zone  tariffs  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
where  the  principle  of  group  rates  may  be  said  to 
have  found  its  logical  application. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  cases  ^  of  this  sort  heard  by 
the  Commission  it  was  shown  that  the  carriers  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  uniform  rates  on  milk  trans- 
ported to  New  York  from  points  on  their  lines  which 
were  situated  at  distances  varying  from  21  to  183 
miles  from  the  point  of  destination.  The  complain- 
ants urged  that  in  this  way  imdue  preference  was 
given  to  the  more  remote  points,  inasmuch  as  the 
amount  of  service  rendered  to  these  places  was  greater 
than  that  given  to  the  points  nearer  the  market  altho 
the  charge  was  made  the  same  for  all.  The  com- 
plainants were  apparently  seeking  to  make  use  of 
the  value  of  service  principle  which  the  Commission 
had  already  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
in  rate  making.  Unfortunately  for  their  cause,  the 
complainants  in  their  brief  made  the  following  ad- 
mission with  reference  to  the  costs  of  conducting 
the  business  of  transporting  milk:  — 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  character  of  the  service  rendered 
is  the  same  and  every  element  which  goes  to  make  up  the  expense 
account  of  the  railroad  for  performing  this  service  is  identically 
the  same  whether  the  milk  is  taken  to  its  cars  183  miles  from  New 
York  or  21  miles  from  New  York,  except  in  the  length  of  the  haul 

This  admission  the  Commissioners  took  advantage 
of  to  bolster  up  their  decision  that  the  group  rate 

1  N.  W.  How«U  et  •!.  y.  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  A  W.  R.  R.  Co.  •(  •!.,  3 1.  C.  C.  R«|k  879;  t 
I.  C.  B.  162. 
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was  justifiable  in  this  case,  since  the  greater  part 
of  the  expense  of  transporting  milk  by  special  trains 
was  independent  of  distance. 

The  special  equipment  and  trains,  the  extra  labor  and  cars,  the 
terminal  services  and  supervision,  are  all  employed  upon  the 
milk  business  as  a  unity  .  .  .  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  length  of  the  haul  establishes  in  this  case  any  very  material 
difference  between  the  expenses  at  the  different  localities. 

The  Commission's  decision  was  accordingly  made 
to  rest  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  service;  and  the  case 
would  have  been  treated  under  this  heading  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  in  a  later  case  the  Commissioners 
shifted  their  groimd  and,  altho  they  did  not  admit 
that  there  was  any  inconsistency,  practically  reversed 
thdr  decision. 

In  the  later  case^  much  the  same  situation  was 
revealed,  but  in  this  instance  the  blanket  rate  on 
milk  and  cream  shipped  by  special  milk  trains  applied 
to  all  places  within  335  miles  from  New  York  by  some 
of  the  defendant  lines.  The  complainants  were  careful 
not  to  weaken  their  case  as  they  did  in  the  former 
instance  by  admitting  that  the  cost  of  service  was 
practically  the  same  from  the  more  distant  points 
as  from  those  near  at  hand.  On  the  contrary,  they 
declared  that  the  rates 

are  purely  arbitrary  and  are  not  at  aU  grounded  upon  the  distance 
of  the  terminal  from  the  shipping  points,  nor  based  to  any  extent 
upon  the  value  of  the  products  carried  or  upon  the  cost  of  carriage 
to  the  defendants,  or  upon  any  special  service  rendered. 

They  also  declared  that  the  milk  rates  were  higher 
than  for  other  farm  products  whose  character  was 
the  same  and  whose  costs  and  risks  of  transportation 
were  greater.    Yet  the  real  burden  of  their  complaint, 

I  Milk  ProdoMn'  ProteetlTe  AaoeUtlon  y.  D.  L.  A  W.  R.  R.  Co.  at  aL,  7 1.  C.  C. 
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tho  it  was  not  boldly  stated,  was  that  the  blanket 
rate  took  from  those  shippers  who  lived  near  New 
York  their  geographic  advantage  of  situation  near 
a  market. 

The  defendants  in  their  answer  laid  stress  on  this 
argument,  through  an  exaggeration  of  statement, 
when  they  alleged  that  the  object  of  the  petition  was 
to  create 

a  monopoly  of  the  milk  business  in  favor  of  a  limited  class  of  shippers 
by  securing  lower  rates  to  them  than  are  granted  to  more  distant 
shippers,  the  practical  effect  of  which  will  be  to  drive  the  latter 
out  of  business  and  thus  enable  the  petitioner  and  those  it  represents 
to  secure  higher  prices  from  the  consumers. 

The  carriers  presented  a  strong  argument  in  support 
of  the  group  rates  on  milk,  which  they  contended  were 
better  for  consumers  as  well  as  producers  than  were 
rates  based  on  distance. 

The  Commissioners  made  an  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  distances  of  the  various 
milk-shipping  stations  from  New  York  and  the  amoimts 
of  milk  shipped  from  each  station,  of  the  methods 
of  packing  milk  and  the  cost  of  moving  the  milk 
traffic,  of  the  amount  of  milk  handled  by  each  line 
and  the  rates  charged  on  other  farm  produce.  The 
result  was  that  they  decided  against  the  continuance 
of  the  blanket  rate  on  milk  from  all  points  within 
335  miles,  altho  they  still  upheld  the  principle  of  group 
rates.  In  place  of  the  one  uniform  rate  from  all 
points  on  the  defendants'  lines  they  suggested  the 
following  method  of  grouping:  First  group,  all  places 
within  40  miles  of  the  terminal,  with  a  uniform  rate 
of  23  cents  per  can  (40  quarts)  of  milk,  and  41  cents 
per  can  of  cream.  Second  group,  all  places  from  40 
to  100  miles  from  the  terminal,  with  a  common  rate 
of  26  cents  on  milk  and  44  cents  on  cream.    Third 
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group,  all  places  from  100  to  190  miles  from  the  ter- 
minal, with  a  rate  of  29  cents  on  milk  and  47  cents 
on  cream.  Fourth  group,  all  places  beyond  190  miles 
from  the  terminal,  with  a  rate  of  32  cents  on  milk 
and  50  cents  on  cream. 

This  system  of  group  rates,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
quite  different  from  that  upheld  in  the  Howell  case, 
where  the  distances  covered  by  the  blanket  rate  were 
practically  the  same  as  those  included  in  the  first 
three  groups  of  the  above  classification.  The  Com- 
missioners maintained  that  they  were  guided  by  the 
same  principles  as  controlled  their  decision  in  the 
earlier  case,  and  that  the  situation  differed  in  this 
respect,  ''  that  the  addition  of  new  territory  has 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  old."  The  real 
difference  between  the  two  cases  was  that  in  the 
Howell  case  the  evidence  seemed  to  show  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  carriers  to  collect  milk  from 
places  as  far  distant  as  183  miles  from  the  terminal 
in  order  to  secure  a  supply  sufficient  to  satisfy  at 
moderate  prices  the  demand  of  consumers  in  New 
York  City.  As  long  as  the  milk  traffic  was  confined 
to  this  territory  all  producers  within  the  territory 
could  market  their  product  at  prices  which  yielded 
a  fair  profit.  When  the  carriers  later  extended  the 
milk  service  and  the  uniform  rate  to  all  places  within 
335  miles  from  New  York,  the  effect  was  to  widen 
the  source  of  supply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  all  producers  within  the  enlarged 
territory  to  dispose  of  their  product.  Some  of  the 
near-by  producers  were  therefore  crowded  out  of 
the  market  by  those  at  a  distance.  The  Commissioners 
declared  it  to  be  the 

duty  of  carriers  to  establish  rates  which  will  not  deprive  producers 
more  favorably  situated  with  reference  to  a  dependence  upon 
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that  market  of  part  of  their  trade  in  a  limited  traffic,  or  prevent 
thdr  supplying  their  share  of  the  greater  demand  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  cit3r's  population  or  in  the  consumption  per  capita.  Fur- 
nishing an  extra  perishable  article  like  milk  in  no  greater  quantities 
than  is  required  for  daily  use  in  a  given  dty  is  a  business  which 
falls  naturally  to  those  producers  nearest  the  dty  who  are  able 
to  provide  the  needed  supply. 

That  the  Commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that 
a  system  of  rate  making  which  had  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  near-by  producers  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  cost  of  service  principle  emphasized  in  the 
Howell  case  is  shown  by  their  statement  that,  *'  Pru- 
dence would  influence  railroad  managers  to  confine 
the  collection  of  milk  within  the  territory  in  which 
it  can  be  most  cheaply  handled  and  to  extend  the 
milk  system  no  further  than  the  increase  and  growth 
of  the  demand  should  require.'' 

We  have  already^  given  some  consideration  to  the 
case  of  the  Commercial  Clvb  of  Omaha  v.  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company  el  al.*  and  have  seen 
that  a  majority  of  the  Commission  refused  to  sanction 
the  demand  of  the  complainants  that  since  Omahai 
Nebraska,  and  Council  Bluffsi  Iowa,  had  a  group 
rate  to  points  in  Nebraska,  they  should  also  have  a 
group  rate  to  points  in  Iowa.  A  difference  in  the 
cost  of  service  from  the  two  places  was  given,  it  will 
be  remembered,  as  one  reason  for  refusing  the  demand 
of  the  complainants.  Another  argument  which  found 
a  large  place  in  the  reasoning  of  two  of  the  three 
Commissioners  who  constituted  the  majority  was 
that  jobbers  of  Coimcil  Bluffs  were  entitled  to  their 
natural  advantages  of  location  for  carrying  on  the 
Iowa  trade.    Their  argument  was  as  follows:  — 

As  respects  the  distributing  trade  in  Iowa  it  cannot  well  be  denied 
that  Council  Bluffs  has  some  natural  advantages  of  location.  .  .  . 

1  8aep.282.  *  7  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  SSS. 
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If  Council  Bluffs  is  more  favorably  situated  with  reference  to 
the  trade  of  western  Iowa,  the  carriers  are  not  to  be  condemned 
for  recognizing  that  fact  in  adjusting  their  charges.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  rates  should  be  the  same  from  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs  into  Iowa  because  they  are  the  same  from  those 
places  into  Nebraska.  If  Council  Bluffs  has  an  undue  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  west-bound  rates,  the  correction  of  any  resulting 
injustice  to  Omaha  must  be  sought  in  an  appropriate  proceeding. 

This  reasoning  would  meet  with  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance by  the  student  of  railway  rates  had  not 
previous  decisions  of  the  Conunission  already  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  group  rates  under  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
that  its  members  would  have  held  them  applicable, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  had 
that  question  been  directly  before  them.  Indeed, 
the  argument  of  the  majority  in  this  case  shows  that 
they  recognized  the  validity,  or  perhaps  the  necessity, 
of  group  rates  for  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  except  to  points  in  Iowa. 
To  permit  the  continuance  of  a  group  rate  from  these 
dties  to  all  places  except  Iowa  points,  and  then  to 
fall  back  upon  "  natural  advantages  of  location '' 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  group  rates  to  points  in  Iowa 
seems  illogical  and  it  brings  up  the  question  as  to 
whether  group  rates  are  ever  justifiable,  —  that  is, 
whether  they  can  be  given  without  taking  away  from 
certain  places  their  natural  advantages  of  location. 

The  two  dissenting  Commissioners  in  the  case 
did  not  object  to  the  argument  that  Coimcil  Bluffs 
was  entitled  to  its  natural  advantages  of  location. 
Their  refusal  to  agree  with  the  majority  was  due 
wholly  to  the  fact  that  they  held  that  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  roads,  '*  to  establish  and 
maintain  absolute  equality  in  in  and  out  rates  for  these 
towns  "  did  create  a  claim  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
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agreement  in  respect  to  Iowa  points  if  it  were  main- 
tained for  other  points. 

4.    Natural  advantages  due  to  campetitian 

Competition  might  be  thought  to  create  artificial 
advantages  rather  than  natural  ones  and  doubtlcBB 
this  is  true  in  many  instances.  There  are  certain 
conditions,  however,  in  which  a  place  has  an  advantage 
over  its  competitors  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
situated  by  nature  as  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
competing  routes.  Chicago,  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  Laice  Michigan,  where  the  railway  lines  running 
from  the  east  to  the  northwest  must  round  the  lake, 
is  a  notable  example  of  a  place  naturally  located  to 
enjoy  competition.  In  most  of  the  cases  involving 
competition  the  Commission  has  rested  its  decision 
squarely  on  the  basis  of  this  competition,  without 
endeavoring  to  show  that  this  was  a  natural  advantage 
possessed  by  the  competitive  point.  Accordingly 
most  of  these  cases  considered  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  paper.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  cases  in  which  the  Commission  has 
seen  in  a  competitive  situation  a  natural  advantage 
which  entitled  the  one  town  to  lower  rates  than  those 
granted  to  its  rivals. 

Two  cases  *  in  which  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  was  the  real  complainant  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate this  point,  since  in  the  one  case  the  Com- 
missioners found  that  competition  created  a  natural 
advantage  for  one  city  and  in  the  second  case  no  such 
natural  advantage  appeared. 

In  the  first  case  complaint  was  made  that  rates 
from  Chicago  to  Sioux  Falls  were  unjust  and  un- 

1  B.  J.  Dsnleli  y.  C.  R.  I.  A  P.  R'j  Co.  dt  aL;  B.  J.  Dankli  y.  OnM  KcttiMm 
R>  Co.,  e  I.  C.  C.  B«p.  4<8. 
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reasonable  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  Chicago 
to  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  short  line  route  from 
Chicago  was  slightly  less  to  Sioux  City  than  to  Sioux 
Falls  but  both  places  were  well  served  with  railroads 
connecting  them  not  only  with  Chicago  but  also  with 
Duluthy  Milwaukee,  and  other  points  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Commissioners  did  not  think  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  slight  difference  in  distance 
was  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  difference  in  the  rates  to 
the  two  cities.    They  said:  — 

Confining  the  issue  to  location  alone  and  taking  into  account 
only  the  relation  of  the  carriers  to  these  two  towns,  we  should 
have  little  hesitation  in  prescribing  for  Sioux  Falls  substantially 
the  same  rates  from  Chicago  as  are  granted  to  Sioux  City.  But  .  .  . 
other  considerations  incline  us  to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion. 

These  other  considerations  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  Sioux  City  is  situated  on  the  Missouri  river 
while  Sioux  Falls  is  not.  It  had  been  for  a  long  time 
the  practice  of  the  western  railroads  to  make  rates  from 
the  east  somewhat  more  favorable  to  cities  situated 
on  the  Missouri  river  than  to  other  near-by  points. 
This  practice  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  water  competition  by  Missouri  river  boats 
had  been  a  potent  element  in  the  determination  of 
railway  rates;  and,  altho  this  competition  by  water 
had  almost  ceased,  the  business  interests  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  towns  had  appeared  to  be  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  old  rates  and 
they  had  accordingly  been  continued. 

The  Commission,  altho  expressing  its  displeasure 
with  the  basing-point  system  of  rate  making  which 
gave  such  a  preference  to  the  Missouri  river  towns, 
saw  no  way  of  correcting  the  evil  without  disturbing 
the  entire  rate  situation  in  the  west  and  creating 
commercial  disturbances  in  the  Missouri  river  cities 
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as  well.  The  only  practicable  remedy  was,  therefore, 
to  reduce  rates  to  Sioux  Falls.  Yet,  while  they  ordered 
some  reduction  in  the  rates  to  that  place,  the  Com- 
missioners were  unwilling  to  add  another  to  the  list 
of  Missouri  river  towns.  The  reason  for  allowing 
a  difference  in  the  rates  to  the  two  towns  could  hardly 
have  been  actual  competition  in  the  one  case  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  other,  for  as  we  have 
seen  the  two  places  seem  to  be  equally  favored  in  this 
respect;  nor  could  it  have  been  distance,  for  the 
Commission  ignored  the  slight  difference  in  the  dis- 
tances. Sioux  City's  advantage  lay  rather  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  Missouri  river  town  and  thus  shared 
in  the  favors  granted  by  the  carriers  to  those  towns. 

The  peculiar  advantage  possessed  by  Sioux  City 
in  the  above  case  will  perhaps  be  better  understood 
after  a  consideration  of  the  second  case  brought  by 
the  Sioux  Falls  complainant.  In  this  case  complaint 
was  made  that  rates  from  Duluth  were  higher  to 
Sioux  Falls  than  to  Sioux  City,  which  was  78  miles 
farther  from  Duluth.  The  Conmiissioners  found  in 
this  case  no  reason  for  a  difference  in  the  rates  to  the 
two  places.  ''  The  location  of  Sioux  Falls,  its  distance 
from  Duluth,  and  the  conditions  under  which  trans- 
portation is  effected,  seem  to  require  as  low  rates  to 
Sioux  Falls  as  those  accorded  to  Sioux  City.''  In 
some  respects  this  decision  might  be  regarded  incon- 
sistent with  the  decision  in  the  Chicago-Sioux 
Falls  case;  since  the  later  decision  would  seem  to 
require  that  rates  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  Falls  be 
reduced  in  order  to  meet  the  reduction  in  the  Duluth- 
Sioux  Falls  route.  It  did  not  appear  from  the  Com- 
mission's investigations,  however,  that  the  Duluth 
route  was  an  active  competitor  with  the  Chicago 
route  for  Sioux  Falls  traffic. 
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Attention  must  once  more  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  natural  advantages  recognized  in  this  series 
of  cases  are  alwaj^  due  to  differences  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  transportation.  The  natural  advantage 
possessed  by  a  place  may  be  due  to  lower  costs  of 
production  as  in  the  Eau  Claire  case^  or  to  lower 
costs  of  transportation  as  in  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  case,  or  to  a  combination  of  these  two 
as  in  the  Michigan  salt  case.  The  natural  advantage 
may  be  due  to  a  shorter  distance  covered  in  trans- 
portation, in  which  case  lower  costs  are  reflected. 
Group  rates  which  would  tend  to  annul  differences 
in  distance  or  costs  of  transportation  are  justifiable 
only  when  these  differences  are  slight  and  when  the 
group  rates  do  not  deprive  any  of  the  more  favorably 
located  producers  of  a  market  for  their  products; 
for  they  have  the  first  claim  on  that  market.  Natural 
advantages  which  are  ascribed  to  competition  are 
the  hardest  to  explain  on  the  grounds  of  differences 
in  cost;  but  in  the  one  case  cited  it  may  be  said  that 
the  preference  given  to  Sioux  City  was  originally 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  the  advantage  of  a  cheap 
water  route  to  market,  and  that  even  after  this  water 
route  had  been  abandoned  it  continued  to  furnish 
potential  competition  which  had  been  given  recogni- 
tion in  the  sj^tem  of  rate  making. 

VI.  Competition 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  passed  by  a 
Congress  which  was  strongly  of  the  belief  that  com- 
petition between  railroads  was  salutary  in  its  workings 
and  was  to  be  fostered.  The  purpose  of  regulation 
was  not  to  thwart  competition  but  to  check  monopoly. 
The  framers  of  the  act  and  those  who  voted  for  it 
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may  not  have  rightly  iinderstood  the  nature  of  railway 
competition  and  its  effect  in  producing  discriminations, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  intended  that 
the  act  should  promote  competition  between  carriers 
and  between  places,  and  that  they  placed  reliance 
on  competition  as  a  rate-making  force  beneficent  in 
its  results. 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  were  fully  aware  of  the  intention  of  Congress 
in  this  matter,  and  in  good  faith  imdertook  to  apply 
the  competitive  principle  to  railway  rates.^  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  grad- 
ually modified  its  views  as  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  competition  between  railroads  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  competition  between  carriers  could 
be  made  an  excuse  for  discrimination  between  places 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  lower  rates  were  forced 
by  the  competition  of  carriers  not  subject  to  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce.  Nor  do  we  need  to  explain 
at  length  the  way  in  which  this  tendency  of  the  Com- 
mission was  thwarted  by  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts^  to  the  effect  that  competition  between  the 
carriers  subject  to  the  act  might  create  such  dis- 
similar circumstances  and  conditions  as  to  warrant 
their  being  taken  into  account  by  the  Commission 
''  as  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  of  the  carriers." 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Commission  and  the  courts 
concerning  the  extent  to  which,  under  the  act,  com- 
petition might  be  allowed  to  influence  rates,  makes 

*  See  the  Finl  Annual  Report  of  the  Commlaalon,  p.  40. 

•  Soolal  Clrde  OMe;  103  U.  S.  184.    Tny  eaae;  168  U.  S.  144. 
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it  uncertam  how  far  the  real  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  reflected  in  some  of  the  cases  to  be  con- 
sidered imder  the  heading  of  competition.  Since 
the  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  is  to  show  how  a 
consideration  of  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
affecting  rate  making  has  led  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  develop  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples controlling  railway  rates,  we  are  less  interested 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  decisions  of  the  Commission 
have  resulted  simply  from  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  courts.  But  in  many  of  the  cases  which  have 
come  before  it  the  Commission  has  of  its  own  volition 
decided  that  competition  was  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  determination  of  the  rates  in  question.  These 
cases  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Those  in  which 
the  controlling  competition  is  between  carriers  subject 
to  and  those  not  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce. (2)  Those  cases  in  which  the  competition 
is  between  carriers  subject  to  the  act.  (3)  Where 
the  competition  is  between  places  or  between  different 
sections  of  the  country.  (4)  Export  rate  cases.  (5) 
Where  competition  between  shippers  or  between 
producers  is  the  controlling  factor.  (6)  Where  com- 
petition is  necessary  to  prevent  the  growth  of  monopoly. 

1.  Competition  between  carriers  subject  to  and 
those  not  subject  to  the  act 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  did  not  include 
within  its  scope  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  goods  entirely  by  water.  And 
for  obvious  reasons  it  could  not  include  those  carriers, 
whether  by  rail  or  by  water,  which  were  wholly  subject 
to  a  different  political  jurisdiction  but  which  never- 
theless might  at  times  actively  compete  with  American 
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railroads  for  certain  kinds  of  traffic.  It  was  clear 
that  unless  the  carriers  made  subject  to  the  act  were 
to  be  deprived  of  their  fair  share  of  this  highly  com- 
petitive traffic  they  must  be  allowed  to  meet  the 
low  rates  set  by  carriers  not  subject  to  the  act;  even 
if  this  involved  the  granting  of  lower  rates  on  the 
competitive  traffic  than  were  accorded  to  traffic 
not  competitive.  Brief  mention  will  suffice  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  Commission  has  upheld  rate  dis- 
criminations which  were  clearly  shown  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  competition  of  carriers  not  subject 
to  the  act.  The  only  cases  in  which  the  Commission 
has  refused  to  recognize  such  competition  as  a  legiti- 
mate force  controlling  rates  is  where  the  carrier  subject 
to  the  act  was  shown  to  be  the  active  and  not  the 
passive  factor,  that  is,  where  it  was  shown  to  have 
forced  the  low  rates  on  its  competitors,  instead  of 
having  had  the  low  rates  forced  upon  it.  The  Com- 
missioners have  also  insisted  that  where  a  carrier 
has  accepted  a  low  rate  on  a  portion  of  its  traffic 
because  this  low  rate  was  forced  upon  it  by  competition, 
the  low  competitive  rate  must  be  high  enough  to 
cover  the  additional  costs  of  handling  this  traffic. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  rates 
on  the  non-competitive  traffic  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  the  competitive 
traffic. 

In  the  case  of  Lehmann,  Higginson  A  Co.  v.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Company  et  a2.  S  the  Commission 
decided  that  a  rate  of  85  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
sugar  carried  from  San  Francisco  to  Humboldt,  Kansas, 
was  not  unlawful,  altho  only  65  cents  were  charged 
for  like  shipments  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  which 
was  100  miles  farther  from  San  Francisco  than  was 

>  4  I.  C.  C.  R«|>.  1. 
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Humboldt.  ''  Actual  water  competition  of  control- 
ling force"  was  shown  to  have  determined  the  low 
rate  to  Kansas  City  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  shown 
that  this  low  rate  afforded  to  the  carrier  some  revenue 
above  the  cost  of  moving  the  traffic.  The  rate  to 
Humboldt  on  the  other  hand  was  shown  to  be  not 
unreasonable  and  to  be  even  lower  than  it  would 
have  been  except  for  the  influence  of  the  competitive 
conditions  at  Kansas  City. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  Commissioners  upheld^ 
the  practice  of  the  railroads  in  granting  lower  rates 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  on  petroleum  shipments 
to  certain  points  in  California  from  the  oil  fields  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  than  were  granted  to  the 
Standard's  competitors  located  at  intermediate  points 
on  the  railroads.  Competition  of  part-rail  and  part- 
water  lines  and  of  part-pipe  and  part-water  lines 
existed  in  case  of  the  Standard's  product  which  did 
not  exist  in  case  of  its  competitors. 

Water  competition  of  "  controlling  force "  was 
held  to  justify^  carriers  in  charging  less  on  traffic 
sent  from  New  York  City  to  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
than  to  Chattanooga  in  the  same  state.  Lower 
rates  to  Nashville  than  to  Chattanooga  were  not 
upheld  because  the  Conmiission  did  not  believe  that 
water  competition  at  Nashville  was  sufficient  to 
compel  the  low  rates  to  that  point.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  refused*  to  enforce  the  order 
of  the  Conmiission  with  reference  to  the  Nashville 
rate  and  on  a  rehearing  ^  of  the  case  the  Commission 

»  Qeorae  Rloe  y.  A.  T.  A  S.  F.  R.  R.  Co.  et «!.,  4  I.  C.  C.  R^.  228. 

*  Board  of  Tnuk  of  Chattanooga  y.  East  Tenn.,  Va.  k  Ga.  R'y  Co.  et  aL,  5 1.  C.  C. 
R«p.M6. 

•  181  U.  8.  20. 

«  Chamber  of  Commoroa  of  Chattanooga  y.  Southern  R'y  Co.  et  al.,  10  I.  C.  C. 
Rop.111. 
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decided  that  ''  the  traffic  from  New  York  and  other 
eastern  points  is  carried  to  Naahvilie  and  Chattanooga 
iinder  substantially  different  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions ";  hence  the  higher  rate  to  Chattanooga  was 
not  unlawful. 

In  the  case  of  W.  S.  King  &  Co.  v.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  et  al.  S 
complaint  was  made  that  a  through  rate  of  nine  cents 
per  100  pounds  was  given  on  flour  sent  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  but  to  ReadviUe,  Massachusetts, 
eight  miles  nearer  to  New  York  the  rate  was  18  cents, 
the  sum  of  the  combined  local  rates  to  that  point. 
The  Conmiissioners  upheld  the  discrimination  against 
Readville  on  the  following  grounds:  (1)  The  low 
rate  to  Boston  was  forced  by  water  competition  and 
was  under  the  circmnstances  allowable.  (2)  There 
was  no  evidence  that  the  local  rates  to  Readville 
were  in  themselves  unreasonable.  (3)  The  traffic 
secured  by  doing  the  Boston  business  at  the  low  rates 
and  which  could  otherwise  not  be  secured  enabled 
the  carriers  to  *'  make  the  local  rates  considerably 
lower  than  they  would  otherwise  be." 

With  reference  to  this  latter  point  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  local  rates  could  be 
made  less  by  means  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
through  business,  if,  as  the  carriers  claimed,  the 
rates  to  Boston  were  *'  but  little  in  excess  of  the  actual 
cost  of  doing  the  work.'* 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  not  being  subject 
to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  has  alwaj^  been 
a  disturbing  factor  in  the  rate  situation,  particulariy 
in  the  transcontinental  freight  and  passenger  business. 
The  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  when  brought 

1  4  I.  C.  C.  251;  3  L  C.  R.  S78. 
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face  to  face  with  the  situation  created  by  the  com- 
petition of  this  foreign  route  has  declared:  ^  — 

The  competing  American  lines  must  either  meet  the  reduced  rates 
of  such  foreign  carrier  or  lose  their  share  of  the  trafiSc,  and  they 
eannot  make  such  reduced  rates  apply  at  intermediate  points 
without  suffering  large  loss  of  necessary  revenue. 

The  Commission  has  under  such  circmnstances 
generally  relieved  the  American  carriers  from  the 
operation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
act  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  competition 
for  through  traffic. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  com- 
petition by  carriers  not  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  has  been  held  by  the  Commission  to  justify 
carriers  subject  to  the  act  in  lowering  their  rates 
at  competitive  points.  Viewed  purely  as  an  economic 
and  social  proposition,  it  is  at  least  debatable  whether 
one  carrier  should  be  allowed  to  take  traffic  from 
another  which  can  carry  it  at  less  expense,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  not  all  carriers  were  made  subject 
to  government  rate  regulation,  and  since  it  was  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  act  to  promote 
competition  wherever  competition  was  possible,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Commission  has  pursued  the  only 
way  open  to  it  in  permitting  these  competitive  rates. 

2.   CompetUion  between  carriers  subject  to  the  act 

That  competition  between  carriers  subject  to  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  could  create  such  dissimilar 
circiunstances  and  conditions  that  carriers  might 
feel  themselves  justified  in  making  it  an  excuse  for 
departing  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  long  and 

i  In  tlw  maltar  of  tba  •pplioatton  of  tba  A.  T.  ft  8.  F.  B^  «t  sL  for  a 
of  tho  fourth  noCloii.    7  I.  C.  C.  Bop.  698. 
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short  haul  section  of  the  act,  was  quite  foreign  to 
the  minds  of  the  Ck)mmissioners  during  the  early 
years  of  their  service.  As  explained  in  the  Ck)mmi8sion'8 
Seventh  Annual  Report,^  the  Ck)nmiission  had  held, 
prior  to  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  placing 
a  different  interpretation  upon  the  language  of  the 
foiui^h  section  of  the  act,  that  ''  the  only  railroad 
competition  which  may  justify  carriers  in  fixing  rates 
contrary  to  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  was 
in  '  rare  and  peculiar  cases  \" 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Troy  case  (168  U.  S.  144)  compelled  the  Com- 
mission to  admit  that  competition  between  carriers 
subject  to  the  act  was  a  factor  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  reasonableness 
of  a  given  rate.  Many  of  the  later  cases  coming 
before  the  Commission  are  decided,  therefore,  on  the 
principle  that  the  rates  in  question  are  made  necessary 
by  the  competition  of  other  roads.  As  already  stated, 
these  cases  are  of  less  value  to  us  in  our  search  for 
economic  principles  than  those  in  which  the  decision 
was  not  forced  upon  the  Commission,  and  for  that 
reason  we  shall  give  them  scant  attention.  We  must 
not,  however,  fail  to  note  those  "  rare  and  peculiar 
cases,"  in  which  the  Commission,  on  its  own  initiative, 
has  decided  that  competition  between  carriers  subject 
to  the  act  is  a  controlling  factor  in  the  determination 
of  a  rate. 

In  the  first  case  *  of  this  sort  to  be  considered,  ap- 
plication was  made  by  a  carrier  to  be  relieved  from 
the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  during 
the  progress  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago 
in  1893.    This  carrier  had  in  connection  with  other 

I  p.  88. 

•  PottttonolC.  H.  ft  D.  R.  R.  Co.,  6  I.  C.  0.  Rep.  888. 
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carriers  established  a  through  passenger  service  to 
Chicago  from  Lima,  Dayton,  and  other  points  in  Ohio. 
The  distance  from  these  places  to  Chicago  by  the 
combination  route  was  much  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance by  direct  and  competing  lines.  The  petitioner 
therefore  desired  to  be  allowed  to  meet  the  rates 
of  its  competitors  to  Chicago  without  reducing  the 
rates  from  intermediate  and  non-competitive  points. 
The  Commission  granted  the  petitioUi  and  in  so  doing 
said:  — 

In  the  case  under  consideration  it  is  shown  that  additional  trans- 
portation facilities  and  accommodations  for  passengers  traveUing 
from  lima  through  Dayton  to  Chicago  and  return,  during  the 
World's  Fair  Exposition,  are  necessary  to  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  travellers  to  and  from  the  Exposition.  The  petitioner 
has  made  provision  for  such  increased  facilities  by  establishing 
a  new  route  which  can  only  be  utilized  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
lower  rate  from  lima,  S9,  which  has  been  established  by  a  com- 
peting carrier  having  a  more  direct  route.  ...  It  also  appears 
that  this  lower  rate  will  yield  to  the  petitioner  something  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Other  cases  of  the  same  sort  have  frequently  arisen 
where  a  carrier  having  a  long  and  circuitous  route 
has  desired  to  enter  into  competition  with  a  carrier 
having  a  more  direct  route  but  has  felt  unable  to 
make  the  rates  at  intermediate  points  as  low  as  at 
the  competitive  points.  When  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Commission  for  relief  from  the  fourth 
section,  the  petition  has  usually  been  granted,^  pro- 
vided the  petitioners  were  able  to  show:  (1)  that 
the  circuitous  route  had  not  forced  the  low  rate  but 
that  it  was  forced  upon  it;  (2)  that  the  low  rate  at 
competitive  points  would  yield  to  the  carrier  some 
net  revenue,  that  is,  something  more  than  the  costs 
of  handling  the  traffic;    (3)  that  the  rates  at  the  in- 

>  See  for  fflastrattoii  pettttona  of  C.  ft  E.  I.  R.  R.  Co.,  end  of  D.  L.  ft  W.  R'y  Co. 
k's  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  pp.  103-108. 
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termediate  points  were  not  unreasonablei  and  that 
they  would  not  be  raised;  (4)  that  busineas  interests 
along  the  line  would  be  promoted  by  allowing  such 
competition. 

Since  November,  1897,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Troy  case  decided  that  competition  between 
carriers  subject  to  the  act  might  create  such  dis- 
similar circumstances  and  conditions  as  to  warrant 
a  greater  charge  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul, 
there  have  been  many  cases  in  which  the  Commission 
has  given  competition  between  railroads  as  a  reason 
for  upholding  certain  rates  brought  in  question  before 
it.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  Com- 
mission is  merely  following  the  precedents  established 
by  the  courts.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
the  Commission  is  not  expressing  the  opinions  of  its 
own  members  in  regard  to  the  influence  which  com- 
petition between  railroads  may  properly  exercise 
on  rates.  The  Commissioners  at  times  have  adopted 
a  line  of  reasoning  which  seems  to  show  that  even 
without  the  guidance  of  the  courts  they  would  have 
given  much  weight  to  railway  competition  as  an 
influence  tending  to  establish  fair  and  reasonable 
rates.  One  or  two  references  to  some  of  the  later 
decisions  will  make  this  point  clear. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Wichita 
V.  The  Atchinaonj  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co. 
et  dl.\  complaint  was  made  that  the  city  of  Wichita, 
Kansas,  was  being  unjustly  discriminated  against 
because  on  grain  intended  for  export  the  rates  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  from  Wichita  were  higher  than 
from  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  which  was  a  more  distant 
point.  It  was  also  claimed  that  the  Wichita  rate 
was  in  itself  unreasonable. 

t  9  L  C.  C.  Bap.  884. 
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The  Commission  discovered  that  conditions  at 
Kansas  City  miade  the  rates  from  that  point  highly 
competitive^  since  grain  intended  for  export  was  sent 
by  several  routes,  to  Atlantic  as  well  as  to  Gulf  ports, 
and  these  rates  had  long  been  the  resultant  of  this 
active  competition.  They  were,  therefore,  beyond 
the  control  of  the  defendant  carriers.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston 
were  all  that  the  tarriff  would  bear,  while  the  Wichita 
rates  were  not  subject  to  such  highly  competitive 
conditions.  The  Commissioners  believed,  however, 
that  the  discrimination  against  Wichita  was  too  great 
and  that  rates  from  there  to  Galveston  were  excessive 
to  the  extent  of  two  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  ren- 
dering their  decision  to  this  effect  the  Commissioners 
paid  some  attention  to  cost  of  service  and  to  other 
considerations,  but  in  the  main  their  opinion  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  competition  had  tended  in  the 
long  run  to  establish  a  rate  of  28i  cents  per  100 
pounds  from  Wichita  to  Galveston  and  this  rate  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  one.  Their 
argument  was  as  follows:  — 

One  test  of  a  reasonable  rate  is  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  result 
of  competition  between  different  carriers;  when  several  different 
lines  of  railway  could,  and  did  bid  for  the  same  traffic,  at  what 
price  have  these  carriers  transported  that  traffic?  Where  such 
competitive  conditions,  operating  through  several  yean,  have 
settled  down  into  a  certain  rate,  we  think  that  fact  is  of  great 
weight.  Now  in  the  case  before  us  competition,  after  being  sub- 
jected to  all  the  restrictions  then  possible,  resulted  in  an  actual 
rate  from  Wichita  not  exceeding  28}  cente  on  the  average.  While 
D  jt  conclusive,  this  is  certainly  important  in  attempting  te  de- 
termine what  is  a  reasonable  charge. 

This  statement,  which  seems  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  competition  as  a  force  tending  to  establish 
reasonable  rates,  is  not  the  only  one  which  might 
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be  cited  in  support  of  this  point  of  view.  Generally 
speaking,  whenever  the  Commission  has  upheld  "  a 
long  existing  rate  "  (and  such  cases  are  frequent), 
the  decision  has  apparently  rested  on  this  view  con- 
cerning the  permanent  results  of  competition. 

Another  application  of  the  doctrine  that  differences 
in  rates  may  sometimes  be  justified  by  differences 
in  competitive  conditions  is  found  in  the  case  of  Weil 
Brothers  A  Company  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany et  ai.^  The  question  raised  was  whether  it  was 
lawful  and  just  to  charge  62  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  transporting  *'  wool  in  the  grease  "  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Fort  Wajme,  Indiana,  when  at  the  same 
time  a  rate  of  43  cents  per  100  pounds  was  given  on 
the  same  commodity  transported  in  the  other  direction. 
The  Ck)mmission  upheld  the  difference  in  rates  on 
the  following  grounds:  — 

A  great  and  increasing  volume  of  freigiht  is  a  factor  of  much  in- 
fluence towards  the  depression  of  rates.  The  great  volume  of 
freight  from  the  west  produces  a  competition  to  secure  the  traffic 
which,  with  the  facilities  provided  for  its  handling,  serves  to  secure 
...  a  rate  to  the  seaboard  which  may  not  be  taken  as  a  fair 
measure  of  rates  on  the  same  commodities  in  chance  shipments 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Altho  it  does  not  fall  within  the  class  now  under 
discussion  it  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  another 
case'  was  decided  by  the  Commission  within  three 
weeks  of  the  time  when  the  case  just  quoted  was 
settled,  in  which  the  decision  rested  on  precisely  the 
opposite  grounds.  The  question  involved  the  right 
of  carriers  to  charge  higher  rates  on  screen  doors 
shipped  from  Fenton,  Michigan  (near  Detroit),  to 
Winsooki,  Vermont,  than  were  charged  from  Winsooki 

>  11  L  0.  C.  Bep.  027. 

t  The  A.  J.  Phinips  Compaiiy  ▼.  G.  T.  W.  R^  Co.  et  ■!..  11 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  6M. 
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to  Detroit.  The  Commission  gave  the  following 
rea43on  for  allowing  the  discrimination  to  continue:  — 

To  a  ooDsiderable  extent  the  bulky  products  of  the  west  require 
for  their  transportation  equipment  in  excess  of  that  necessary 
to  the  carriage  of  west-bound  freight,  so  that  there  is  a  greater 
movement  of  empty  cars  under  lighter  power  westward,  which 
increases  the  expense  of  transportation  to  the  carriers.  .  .  .  Some 
disparity,  therefore,  between  the  rates  on  east-bound  and  west- 
bound trafiSc  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  conditions  resulting 
from  the  empty  car  movement  in  one  direction. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  cost  of  service  is  the  control- 
ling principle.  The  Commission  seems  unaware  of 
the  inconsistency  between  these  two  decisions. 

3.  Competition  between  places  or  sections 

Competition  between  places  or  sections  is  frequently 
more  intense  than  that  between  carriers  and  is,  indeed, 
not  seldom  the  cause  of  the  latter.  The  desire  to 
preserve  competition  between  places  has,  however,  at 
times  been  used  by  the  Commission  as  an  argument 
for  restricting  within  certain  limits  the  competition 
between  carriers.  Most  of  the  cases  in  which  this 
attitude  has  been  taken  have  arisen  since  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Troy  case  and  doubtless 
the  Conmiission's  decisions  have  been  considerably 
affected  by  the  ruling  of  the  Court. 

A  case  which  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this 
sort  of  competition  is  that  of  The  Wilmington  Tariff 
Association  of  Wilmington^  North  Carolina^  v.  the 
Cincinnati^  PortsmouA,  and  Virginia  Railroad  Com- 
pany et  ai.^  The  city  of  Wilmington  had  long  served 
as  a  distributing  center  to  many  interior  towns  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  not  only  for  goods  imported 
by  water,  but  likewise  for  goods  brought  from  the 
west.     Through    a    readjustment    of    freight    rates 

1  9  I.  O.  O.  Bap.  118. 
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made  by  the  eastern  trunk  lines,  Wilmington's  chief 
competitors,  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  ^rginia,  were 
given  rates  from  the  west  much  lower  than  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  —  rates  which  were  substantially  the  same 
as  were  given  to  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Water  com- 
petition at  all  these  points  was  made  the  excuse  for 
the  lower  rates.  Water  competition  of  the  same 
sort  existed  at  Wilmington,  but  it  obtained  no  recog- 
nition from  the  railroads  and  the  higher  rates  by  rail 
to  that  port  remained  in  force.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  in  rates  Wilmington  steadily  lost  ground 
as  a  distributing  center  and  was  being  gradually 
supplanted  in  this  trade  by  Norfolk  and  Richmond. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  such  traffic 
as  originated  at  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  or  at  points 
west  of  those  cities.  So  far  as  the  traffic  originating 
at  Ohio  river  points,  like  Cincinnati  and  Louisville, 
was  concerned,  the  relation  of  rates  to  Wilmington 
and  Norfolk  seemed  to  the  Commission  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  For  traffic  originating  at  points 
beyond  the  Ohio  river  and  billed  to  Wilmington, 
the  carriers  were  found  to  be  charging  the  full  local 
rates  to  the  Ohio  river  cities  plus  the  through  rates 
from  Cincinnati  or  Louisville  to  Wilmington.  In 
case  the  traffic  was  billed  to  Norfolk  or  Richmond 
the  western  roads  accepted  as  their  share  of  the  through 
rate  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  less  than  the  local 
rates  to  Ohio  river  points,  so  that  this  made  the 
total  through  rate  less  for  Norfolk  and  Richmond 
than  for  Wilmington. 

The  Commissioners  believed  that  the  readjustment 
of  rates  had  imjustly  discriminated  against  Wilmington. 
In  their  decision,  they  said:  — 

After  giving  the  case  most  careful  study,  and  keeping  in  Tiew 
the  rights  and  just  interests  of  all  oonoemed,  we  see  no  escape 
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item  the  oonduflion  that  the  present  adjustment  of  rates  which 
operates  largely  to  deprive  Wihnington  as  a  competing  point 
for  wholesale  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  such  great  primary 
markets  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  limits  her  to  such  inter- 
mediate points  of  supply  as  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  (from  whidi 
the  related  rates  appear  to  be  fair  and  reasonable),  subjects  Wil- 
mington to  prejudice  and  disadvantages  which  are  in  substantial 
degree  undue  and  unreasonable;  that  the  carriers  operating  the 
defendant  through  lines  are  to  that  extent  responsible  and  that 
the  regulation  provided  for  in  the  Statute  should  be  applied  to 
remove  and  prevent  these  wrongs. 

Competition  between  carriers  was  claimed^  by 
the  Southern  Railway  as  an  excuse  for  granting  lower 
rates  to  and  from  Ljmchburgi  Virginia,  than  were 
accorded  to  Danville  in  the  same  state,  the  two  towns 
being  rival  distributing  centers.  The  argument  of 
the  defendant  may  be  analyzed  as  follows:  (1)  Com- 
petition of  the  trunk  lines  leading  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  very 
low  rate  to  Baltimore.  (2)  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway,  in  order  to  develop  an  export  business 
for  its  own  line  at  Norfolk,  has  given  the  same  rates 
to  Norfolk  as  were  given  to  Baltimore.  (3)  Ljmch- 
biurg,  being  an  intermediate  point  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  and  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway, 
has  been  given  the  same  rates  as  were  given  to  Norfolk, 
in  order  that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  may  be  observed.  (4)  In 
order  to  share  in  the  Ljmchburg  traffic  the  Southern 
Railway  ia  obliged  to  meet  the  low  rates  established 
by  the  other  roads.  (5)  Danville  does  not  possess 
the  same  competitive  situation  as  Ljmchburg  and 
therefore  the  Southern  Railway  did  not  reduce  rates 
to  Danville  at  the  time  it  entered  into  competition 
with  other  roads  for  the  Ljmchburg  traffic.  Nor 
is  it  bound  to  do  so,  since  the  United  States  Supreme 

>  GMgr  of  DMnilto  «t  al.  r.  Southern  R'y  et  al.,  8  L  C.  C.  Rtp.  400. 
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Court  has  held  in  the  Troy  case  that  competition 
between  carriers  may  create  such  dissimilar  circum- 
stances and  conditions  as  to  warrant  them  in  making 
lower  rates  to  the  long  distance  competitive  points 
than  to  the  short  distance  non-competitive  ones. 

To  this  argument  the  Ck)mmission  replied  as  follows: 
(1)  The  low  rates  to  Norfolk  are  not  due  wholly  to 
the  competition  at  Baltimore  but  "  the  two  rates 
have  mutually  interacted.  The  Norfolk  rate  may 
have  operated  to  reduce  the  Baltimore  rate  quite 
as  frequently  as  the  reverse."  (2)  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
low  rates  to  Ljmchburg  and  Norfolk  and  these  low 
rates  have  not  been  forced  on  the  Southern  Railway. 
On  the  contrary,  the  low  rates  to  these  cities  are  the 
result  of  active  competition  in  which  the  Southern 
Railway  has  shared.  *'  It  cannot  be  found  as  a  fact 
that  the  Southern  Railway  has  simply  accepted  the 
rates  named  by  its  competitors."  (3)  Competition 
by  rail  formerly  existed  at  Danville  and  has  been 
ended  only  by  a  consolidation  of  the  competing  lines 
under  the  Southern  Railway. 

In  announcing  its  decision  to  the  effect  that  rates 
to  Danville  were  too  high,  the  Commissioners  declared 
that  the  Southern  Railway  in  establishing  rates  much 
higher  to  Danville  than  to  Lynchburg  had  consulted 
only  its  own  interests,  not  those  of  the  public.  In 
offering  as  an  excuse  for  this  discrimination  the  exis- 
tence of  railway  competition  it  did  not  consider  at 
all  the  nature  of  the  competition  between  the  cities 
of  Lynchburg  and  Danville,  but  it  had  on  the  contrary 
by  means  of  a  consolidation  of  competing  lines  de- 
stroyed ''  the  competitive  advantages  which  the 
enterprise  of  [Danville's]  citizens  in  one  way  or  another 
had  secured."    The  Commission  continued:  — 
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Danville  is  situated  66  miles  south  of  Lynchburg.  It  is  in  com- 
petition with  L3mchburg.  Now  these  carriers  hiEtve  no  right  to 
put  in  effect  a  system  of  rates  which  prohibits  the  city  of  Danville 
from  transacting  business  in  competition  with  the  city  of  Ljmch- 
burg.  .  .  .  Rates  to  Danville  must  be  adjusted  with  relation 
to  competitive  localities  like  Lynchburg. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommended  a  reduction 
of  rates  to  Danville.  It  did  not,  however,  recommend 
that  the  rates  be  made  as  low  as  those  to  Ljmch- 
burg.  While  fully  convinced  that  the  location  of 
Danville  and  the  competition  of  carriers  which  had 
formerly  existed  at  that  point  required  that  rates 
to  that  city  be  reduced,  the  Commissioners  were 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  showing  made  by  the 
railroads  as  to  the  more  active  competition  at  Lynch- 
burg to  cause  them  to  hestitate  to  recommend  that 
equal  rates  be  given  to  the  two  cities. 

Pursuing  a  similar  line  of  argument  to  that  employed 
in  the  Wilmington  and  Danville  cases,  the  Commission, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  St.  CUmd  case,^  refused  to 
admit  the  right  of  a  carrier  having  a  long  and  cir- 
cuitous route  from  Duluth  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
to  enter  into  competition  for  traffic  between  these 
two  points  unless  the  carrier  was  prepared  to  make 
the  rates  as  low  to  intermediate  points.  The  de- 
fendant claimed  that  it  was  merely  meeting  the  existing 
rates  at  St.  Paul  established  by  its  competitors,  but 
the  Commission  replied  that  the  moment  it  entered 
into  competition  for  traffic  between  Duluth  and  St. 
Paul  "  it  became  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  that 
rate."  The  long  route  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  small  amount  of  traffic  which  would  go  to  it  if  it 
merely  met  rates  established  by  shorter  lines  but 
would  seek  to  attract  additional  traffic  by  lowering 

*  Oeoise  TIlMUm  BflUlni  Co.  v.  Nor.  Paelfie  R'y  Co..  8  L  C.  C.  Bop.  846. 
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its  rates  and  would  thus  discriminate  still  further 
against  the  intermediate  points. 

The  defendant  also  declared  that  the  existing  rate 
at  St.  Cloud,  the  intermediate  point,  was  ''  reasonable 
in  and  of  itself/'  but  the  Commission  replied:  — 

A  rate  can  seldom  be  considered  in  and  of  itself.  It  must  be  taken 
almost  invariably  in  relation  to  and  in  connection  with  other 
rates.  The  freight  rates  of  this  country  both  upon  different 
oonunodiUes  and  between  different  localities  are  largely  interde- 
pendent, and  it  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  bear  a  proper  relation 
to  one  another,  rather  than  the  fact  that  they  are  absolutely  dther 
too  low  or  too  high,  which  most  often  gives  occasion  for  complaint 
and  which  is  the  ground  for  complaint  here. 

If  we  look  at  this  case  not  from  the  l^al  standpoint 
but  from  that  of  the  broader  economic  and  social 
interests  involved,  the  most  obvious  objection  which 
can  be  made  to  permitting  the  long  and  circuitous 
route  to  share  in  the  floiur  traffic  between  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth  is  that  this  would  be  an  unnatural  and 
needlessly  expensive  method  of  transportation.  Altho 
the  Commission  did  not  make  this  the  basis  of  its 
decision  it  did  refer  to  the  matter  in  these  words: 
"  Wasteful  competition  by  circmtous  routes  is  to 
the  disadvantage  of  railways  as  a  whole,  for  ultimately 
there  must  be  some  relation  between  rates  and  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation." 

In  the  case  of  F.  J.  Hoerr  v.  Chicago^  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paid  Railway  Company^^  the  Commission 
held  that  competition  between  markets  and  between 
producers  may  compel  low  rates  at  competitive  points 
in  which  near-by  non-competitive  points  may  share, 
altho  they  are  not  entitled  to  rates  as  low  as  those 
given  to  the  competitive  points.  In  this  case,  the 
complainant,  located  at  Mankato,  Minnesota,  claimed 
that  on  potatoes  shipped  to  eastern  cities  he  was 

>  11  L  C.  C.  C.  B«p.  M7. 
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entitled  to  rates  as  low  as  were  given  to  shippers 
at  St.  Paul,  100  miles  further  distant,  where  a  through 
rate  was  in  force.  The  defendant  carrier,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  that  the  St.  Paul  rate  was  due 
to  competitive  conditions  which  did  not  exist  at  Man- 
kato  and  that  the  absence  of  this  competition  at 
Mankato  '^  absolves  it  from  its  obligations  to  maintain 
the  relation  in  rates  between  St.  Paul  and  Mankato 
which  ordinarily  obtains."  The  Commission  did  not 
accept  either  argument  in  full.    It  declared  that 

if  lifinnesota-grown  potatoes  are  to  compete  with  others  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast,  a  distance  of  about  1300  miles  .  .  .  and 
compete  at  the  end  of  the  haul  with  a  similar  commodity  produced 
much  nearer  the  point  of  consumption,  [they]  must  of  necessity 
be  given  a  rate  of  transportation  which  is  lower  than  the  ordinary 
dass  rate  established  for  much  shorter  distances.  .  .  .  If  potatoes 
marketed  at  St.  Paul  cannot  compete  in  the  east  without  a  low 
rate,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  potatoes  when  marketed  at  Mankato. 

In  order  to  do  "  substantial  justice  "  to  the  com- 
plainant, however,  the  Ck)mmission  decided  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  rate  from  Mankato 
as  low  as  that  from  St.  Paul  since 

there  were  competitive  conditions  at  St.  Paul  which  did  not  obtain 
at  Mankato.  .  .  .  These  rates  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  variety 
of  0(Mnpetitive  conditions,  of  market  competition,  of  competition 
upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  of  competition  at  St.  Paul.  Some 
of  these  competitive  forces  act  equally  in  case  of  both  St.  Paul 
and  Mankato.  Some  apply  mostly  to  St.  Paul.  In  some  the 
defendant  is  an  important  factor,  and  in  some  it  is  not  concerned. 

The  Commission  accordingly  decided  that  a  rate 
at  Mankato  4  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  at 
St.  Paul  would  work  substantial  justice  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  competition  which  has  thus  far  been  considered 
and  which  has  been  held  by  the  Commission  to  be 
of  ''  controlling  force  "  in  determining  rates  has  been 
either  that  between  carriers  or  that  between  places. 
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In  some  instances  the  competition  between  carrieiB 
has  been  opposed  to  that  between  places  and  the 
Commission  has  been  obliged  to  decide  which  form 
of  competition  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  A 
form  of  competition  far  more  intense  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  regulate  is  that  which  results  when  an  alliance 
is  formed  between  a  place  or  a  section  of  the  country 
and  the  carriers  serving  that  place  or  section,  and 
these  allied  forces  then  enter  into  a  contest  for  traffic 
with  other  cities  and  other  carriers  which  also  have 
united  forces.  The  best  illustration  of  this  intensified 
competition  is  that  which  has  for  years  existed  between 
the  Atlantic  port  cities  and  the  carriers  leading  thereto 
for  the  export  traffic  of  the  country.  The  development 
of  the  export  rate  controversy  hetare  the  Ck)nmussion 
and  the  latter's  efforts  to  find  a  solution  for  it  will 
be  discussed  in  the  concluding  article  of  the  series. 

M.    B.    HABiMOND. 
Ohio  Statb  Uniybbsitt. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WOOL  TRADE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

SUMMARY 

Wool  dealing  as  an  intennediary  between  wool  growing  and  wool 
manufacturing,  338.  —  Private  sales  the  basis  of  the  American  system, 
339.  —  The  American  wool  trade  at  the  present  time.  Extent  of  the 
traffic,  341.  —  Organisation  of  the  business  in  the  East,  the  South, 
the  West,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  342.  —  Attempts  to  change  the  existing 
methods  by  complete  reorganisation.  New  York  Wool  Exchange, 
349.  —  Partial  reorganisation,  by  local  warehouses,  362.  —  And 
terminal  warehouses,  e.  g.  Chicago  Wool  Warehouse  and  Storage 
Company,  353.  —  Betterment  of  facilities  without  change  in  the  existing 
qrstem,  356.  —  The  Boston  Warehouse,  355.  —  Plan  for  a  conditioning 
house,  366. 

Among  the  many  problems  encountered  in  attempt- 
ing to  analyze  the  industrial  development  in  the 
United  States,  one  has  proved  especially  difficult  of 
satisfactory  solution:  What  types  of  *'  commercial 
mechanism  "  (for  want  of  a  better  term)  stand  between 
the  producer  of  raw  materials  and  the  consuming 
manufacturer?  In  other  words:  How  are  the  raw 
materials  actually  bought  and  sold  ? 

There  is  a  surprising  dearth  of  material  for  an 
adequate  study  of  this  problem.  And  yet  the  prob- 
lem appears  to  have  significance,  not  only  in  the  field 
of  scientific  investigation,  but  also  in  studies  of  effi- 
ciency and  of  cost  analysis  made  from  the  business 
man's  standpoint.  Among  the  many  instances  of 
this  lack  of  material,  none  is  more  interesting  than 
that  which  concerns  the  mechanism  of  dealings  be- 
tween wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers.  There 
are  excellent  studies  of  these  industries  from  various 

887 
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points  of  view,  but  the  industry  which  lies  between 
them  —  wool  dealing — 'has  had  no  correspondingly 
adequate  treatment. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  offer  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  American  wool  trade,  but  only 
to  sketch  some  of  its  main  features,  outline  some  of 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  modify  it,  and 
suggest  some  of  the  reasons  why  many  of  these  have 
yielded  no  more  lasting  results. 

The  volume  of  wool  consumed  in  the  United  States 
is  now  over  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1860.^ 
During  that  time  American  wool  growing  has  been 
radically  changed  both  in  methods,  location,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  output,*  and  wool  manufacturing 
industries  have  been  completely  reorganized.*  But  the 
commercial  link  between  these  two  —  wool  dealing  — 
has  remained  practically  unchanged.  The  dealers 
are  of  the  same  type,  and  the  buying  and  selling 
methods  remain  very  much  as  they  were  a  half  century 
ago.  This  lack  of  change  has  been  advanced  repeatedly 
as  an  evidence  of  the  inherent  efficiency  of  the  i^ystem. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  said  that  the  wool-handling 
methods  in  this  country  are  cumbersome,  unscientific, 
and  needlessly  circuitous  and  expensive.  Unqueo- 
tionably  there  are  defects,  but  equally  unquestionably 
the  system  is,  in  the  main,  an  effective  intermediary 
between  the  grower  and  the  manufacttirer,  and  any 
attempt  to  overtiun  the  existing  methods  of  the  trade 
must  at  least  offer  some  other  method  equally  well 
adapted  to  American  conditions.  Relief  from  such  ills 
as  may  exist  is  not  to  be  looked  for  by  modelling  our 
S3rstem  precisely  on  that  employed  elsewhere. 

1  Statlitlcal  Abrtnot  of  the  United  Stetee.  1900,  p.  560. 

•  C.  W.  Wrtght.  Wool  Growlnc  and  the  Tariff,  ohs.  tU  and  ▼UL 

•  SpedalRaportooftheCenmu.  1006,Partm,p.  87,TabkI. 
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In  England  nearly  all  the  imported  wools  are  sold 
at  public  auctions.  Most  of  the  native  wools  from 
the  south  of  England  take  advantage  of  the  same 
system.  In  the  north,  private  sale  and  fairs  with 
competitive  bidding  are  more  extensively  employed,* 
The  wide  use  of  the  auction  system  in  England  as  well 
as  in  Australia  has  its  bads  in  the  legal  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  wool  used  as  collateral  for  loans,  as  well 
as  in  other  peculiar  local  conditions  not  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States. 

In  Australia,  again,  since  the  large  percentage  of 
the  wool  clip  used  as  security  for  loans  forces  these 
wools  to  pass  through  a  competitive  auction  sale, 
there  results  the  necessity  of  uniform  grading,  which 
is  best  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  a  r^ulated 
grading  warehouse  system.  The  New  Zealand,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  German  markets  present  generally 
similar  conditions  and  move  most  of  their  wools 
through  auction  sales.  But  in  practically  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  where  wool  is  important  in  commerce, 
—  in  the  United  States,  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine, 
and  Russia,  —  private  sale  is  the  prevailing  method.' 
It  is  signilScant  that  wherever  the  auction  system 
has  been  introduced  in  this  country  it  has  succeeded 
only  when  an  adjunct  to  the  accepted  system,  not 
when  a  substitute  for  it. 

To  understand  clearly  the  problems  presented  by 
our  S3rstem  of  wool  dealing,  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
some  of  the  salient  points  concerning  the  commercial 
movement  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  the  functions 
of  the  wool  merchant  as  they  have  developed  here, 
and  the  characteristic  features  of  our  wool-bujdng 

•  J.  H.  OApluuiit  The  Wooltii  and  Wontod  ladiutrtai,  pp.  01-106. 

•  Hud.,  «fa.ilL 
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industries.    We  can  then  examine  more  satisfactorily 
some  of  the  attempts  to  change  the  system. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  wool  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  include  carpet  wools,  is  now  about 
500  million  pounds.  In  normal  years  about  three- 
fifths  of  this  is  of  domestic  production  and  the  re- 
maining two-fifths  imported,  altho  these  proportions, 
of  course,  show  wide  variation  from  year  to  year.^ 
The  wool  product  of  the  United  States  in  1909  was 
nearly  330  million  pounds  (including  41  million  pounds 
of  pulled  wool)  in  the  grease,  or  about  142  million 
pounds  scoured  and  made  fit  for  spinning;  with  a 
value  of  nearly  90  million  dollars.'  The  imports  of 
wool  of  all  classes  during  the  fiscal  year  1908-09 
(corresponding  for  statistical  purposes  with  the  crop 
year)  were  266  million  pounds  in  the  grease  —  the 
imported  share  being  above  the  average  for  recent 
years.  These  imports  had  a  combined  value  of  49 
million  dollars.'  Altogether,  then,  we  have  in  our 
total  wool  supply  a  raw  material  worth  in  an  average 
year  140  million  dollars. 

Of  our  imported  wools  a  little  over  one-half  are 
coarse  carpet  wools,  which  constitute  what  is  vir- 
tually a  separate  commodity.  If  we  consider  clothing 
and  combing  wools  alone,  we  find  that  the  annual 
consumption  is  about  400  million  pounds,  of  which 
about  one-fourth  are  imported.  Oxur  domestic  clip 
is  nearly  all  wool  of  the  clothing  and  combing  types, 
and  constitutes  the  remaining  three-fourths,  —  about 
300  million  pounds. 

1  StatliCtcal  Abatraot  of  the  United  States.  1900,  p.  600. 

I  BuUetln,  National  Aawolatlon  of  Wool  Manufaoturera,  December,  1000,  p.  8M. 

•  Bureau  of  Statiitlos,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Report  on  Oom- 
meroe  and  Navigation.  1000.  pp.  3fia-8fi8. 
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Tho  the  United  States  is  the  third  largest  wool- 
producing  country  in  the  world,  its  trade  in  domestic 
wools  is  almost  entirely  intramural.  No  appreciable 
quantity  of  our  domestic  wools  is  exported.  This 
eliminates  from  our  wool-handling  system  a  form  of 
buying  dominant  in  the  colonial  wool  marketSi  and 
very  important  even  in  the  British.  Thus  we  have 
one  very  marked  difference  between  our  wool-handling 
business  and  that  of  other  countries, — whether  the 
great  wool-growing  coimtries  or  colonies  which  export 
their  product,  or  England,  which  is  quite  as  much 
a  wool  assembler  and  distributor  in  the  world's  trade 
as  a  buyer  for  manufacture.  British  exports  of  wool 
in  normal  years  will  amoimt  to  about  one-third  of 
the  importations.  Buying  for  re-export  to  dealers 
is  clearly  a  much  simpler  commercial  operation  than 
buying  for  separation  into  closely  graded  lots  to  be 
sold  to  mills  for  specialized  manufacture. 

Furthermore,  our  American-grown  supply  is  very 
promiscuous  and  uneven  in  its  character,  calling 
for  much  greater  risk  and  demanding  much  more 
detailed  knowledge  in  handling  profitably;  and  this 
variety  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  domestic 
supply  is  inadequate  in  quantity  for  our  own  con- 
sumption and  is  supplemented  each  year  by  large 
quantities  of  imported  wools.  This  diversity  offers 
a  contrast  with  even  British  conditions,  and  makes 
our  wool-handling  problem  one  calling  for  special 
developments  in  the  buying  side  of  the  business. 
Wool  buyers  form  the  conspicuous  part  of  the  working 
force  of  the  American  wool-handling  system,  and  it 
is  their  work  which  constitutes  the  chief  draft  on  the 
wool  merchant's  expense  account. 

The  selling  side  of  the  business,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  influenced  largely  by  the  high  degree  of 
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geographic  concentration  of  the  wool-manufacturing 
industries  in  New  England  and  the  Philadelphia 
section.  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  produced 
over  one-half  of  the  United  States  output  of  woolen 
manufactures  in  1905.^  This,  more  than  any  other 
one  factor,  seems  to  e3q)lam  the  present  localization 
of  wool  dealing  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  In 
selling,  the  organization  of  the  business  is  simple 
as  compared  with  that  in  buying.  Tho  the  sale  of 
wool  determines  the  dealer's  abiUty  to  make  his 
business  profitable,  it  involves  no  problems  or  methods 
analogous  to  those  in  its  purchase.  Most  of  the 
dealers  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  wants  of 
their  own  clients  or  of  other  large  buyers,  and  wool 
selling  is  largely  a  matter  of  promptness  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  indicated  conditions,  personal  touch  with 
buyers,  and  a  considerable  element  of  luck.  Such, 
in  brief,  are  the  two  ends  of  the  wool  merchant's  equip- 
ment. 

The  work  of  gathering  and  disposing  of  American- 
grown  wools  varies  materially  in  the  different  pro- 
ducing regions.  The  ''fleece"  wools  of  the  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  make  a  little  over  one-third  of 
the  annual  cUp.  They  are  largely  (about  70  per  cent) 
of  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  '*  mediiun  "  grade. 
The  percentage  of  "  fine "  is  largest  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,'  but  speaking  gen- 
erally, the  eastern  tyi>e  of  wool  comes  from  cross-bred 
sheep  raised  quite  as  much  for  mutton  as  for  wool. 
Wool  growing  in  the  East  is  an  incident  of  general 
farming,  and  the  flocks  are  relatively  small,  seldom  over 
one  thousand  sheep  and  much  more  frequently  under 

I  Spaoba  Reporto.  Gomus,  1006.  Put  m,  p.  87.  Tftblo  2. 

1  BultottB.  NaUonia  Aawolfttloa  of  Wool  Manufaetnrari.  Dm.  1009,  nbb  1. 
p.  AM. 
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five  hundred.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  part 
of  the  supply,  therefore,  that  these  wools  come  upon 
the  market  in  small  lots.  The  wools  from  each  state, 
again,  are  designated  in  the  trade  both  by  state  and 
grade,  as  Ohio  XX,  Ohio  quarter-blood,  Wisconsin 
quarter-blood,  etc.  The  wools  of  the  same  grade 
from  different  states  will  differ  in  value,  character, 
and  shrinkage  —  Ohio  wools  of  one  grade,  for  example, 
being  worth,  say,  three  cents  a  poimd  more  ''in  the 
grease ''  than  the  same  grades  from  Wisconsin.  The 
average  amount  of  ''  shrink ''  (or  the  loss  of  weight  in 
scouring)  is  the  main  element  accounting  for  these 
fixed  differences  in  price,  but  they  are  due  in  part  to 
variations  in  breeding  types,  weather  conditions,  and 
other  causes.^ 

Formerly  most  of  the  wools  from  this  part  of  the 
country  were  of  a  much  ptirer  Merino  stock,  but  the 
growing  importance  of  the  mutton  trade  has  changed 
the  character  of  the  clip  from  "  fine  "  or  fairly  full- 
blood  Merino  wools,  suitable  for  carding,  to  its  present 
high  percentage  of  cross-bred  wools  of  ''medium" 
grade  or  lower,  adapted  to  combing  for  the  manu- 
facture of  worsteds.*  It  may  be  observed  in  this 
connection  that  the  trade  terms  "  fine,"  "  medium," 
"low  medium,"  etc.,  do  not  refer  to  the  degree  of 
salability  of  the  wools.  They  are  merely  an  indica- 
tion of  their  general  character.  The  "medium" 
and  "low  medium"  wools  are  the  longer,  coarser, 
and  stronger  wools  of  the  cross-bred  sheep,  and  these 
very  properties  give  them  value  for  worsted  spinning. 
When  the  demands  of  fashion  are  strong  for  worsted 
goods  and  light  for  woolen  goods  the  prices  of  the 


•  Wiltlit,  Wool  Growliic  and  tho  Tariff,  oh.  yIL 
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'^  low  grade "  wools  ''  in  the  grease ''  often  are  as 
high  as  those  for  fine  wools,  and  at  times  even  higher. 

As  a  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown, 
the  greater  part  of  the  "  fleece  '*  wool  supply  is  first 
assembled  in  ungraded  lots  by  local  merchants.  These 
middlemen  may  be  either  local  wool  merchants  who 
usually  buy  outright  the  small  lots  brought  in  by 
farmers,  or  the  local  general  merchants  who  handle 
wool  in  connection  with  a  general  merchandise  business, 
either  on  a  factorage,  or  on  a  regular  purchase  basis. 
It  is  nearly  always  from  these,  rather  than  from  the 
wool  growers,  that  the  Boston  or  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant draws  his  eastern  supply,  and  during  normal 
years  most  of  the  business  is  done  on  a  merchant, 
rather  than  a  commission  bads.  In  sluggish  seasons 
the  commission  method  is  employed  more  freely  by 
those  small  initial  collectors  of  wool,  but  in  years 
of  wide  fluctuations  in  price,  all  risks  are  shifted  to 
the  coast  merchant  as  soon  as  he  can  be  induced  to 
take  them.  In  a  few  cases  eastern  mills  buy,  in  the 
"  fleece "  wool  sections,  direct  from  representatives 
who  collect  small  lots  for  them.  Occasionally,  an 
eastern  merchant  may  attempt  to  secure  his  supply 
direct  from  the  farmers,  but  this  method  is  expensive, 
slow,  and  pays  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
Most  of  the  purchases  in  the  east  are  of  '^  bunched '' 
lots  bought  by  the  representatives  of  eastern  dealers 
who  make  regular  circuits  among  the  ''  country " 
merchants. 

The  "  southern "  wools  are  uniformly  poor  in 
character,  and  are  almost  a  negligible  factor  of  the 
wool  supply,  usually  amounting  to  not  more  than 
about  one-twentieth  of  the  coimtry's  clip.  They 
are,  however,  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
fleece  wools  of  the  eastern  states. 
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The  great  body  of  the  domestic  wool  supply  comes 
from  the  sheep  ranges  of  the  states  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  Montana  and  Wyoming  together  raise 
each  year  about  as  much  wool  as  all  of  the  states 
east  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the  Potomac.  And 
these  two  with  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  states,  contribute  each  year  consider- 
ably more  than  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
combined.^ 

These  wools,  known  under  the  general  term  of 
*'  territory  "  wools,  oflFer  many  sharp  contrasts  with 
the  "  fleece  "  wools  of  the  east.  They  are  clipped 
to  a  larger  extent  from  wool  sheep,  as  distinct  from 
mutton  or  cross-bred  sheep,  since  the  Merino  and 
other  high-grade  wool-producing  strains  still  pre- 
dominate on  the  western  ranges,  notwithstanding 
a  substantial  increase  in  cross-bred  strains.  The 
percentage  of  "  fine "  and  "  fine  medium "  grades 
among  the  "  territory  "  wools  is,  therefore,  relatively 
large.  Throughout  the  western  wool-growing  states 
the  typical  flock  is  very  large  (often  as  high  as  five 
thousand  sheep,  and  sometimes  eight  or  even  ten 
thousand),  and  consequently  the  wool  comes  into  the 
market  in  large  lotfi.  The  accompanying  large  capi- 
tal and  the  characteristic  business  sagacity  of  the 
western  flockmaster  almost  entirely  eliminates  any 
middleman  like  the  country  merchant  of  the  east, 
except  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  Throughout 
the  west  the  characteristic  form  of  sale  is  direct  to 
the  "  buyer  '*  sent  out  by  the  wool  merchants,  or 
even  by  the  mills  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.* 

In    years    when    conditions    produce    recklessness 
among  buyers  the  western  buying  methods  are  ma- 

>  BuOetln.  National  Aaflodatton  of  Wool  Maaufaoturen,  Dec.  1900,  p.  684. 
*  InterTlewa  with  buyera  and  floekmaitara  in  BiUlnfs,  Montana. 
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terially  modified  by  the  practice  of  buying  wool  "  on 
the  sheep's  back ''  months  before  it  is  ready  for  shear- 
ing, and  hence  long  before  its  real  value  can  be  so 
much  as  guessed  at.  The  year  1909  was  such  a  year. 
An  unusually  heavy  drop  in  prices  during  the  early 
winter  months  combined  with  a  confidently  antici- 
pated subsequent  rise  led  many  buyers  to  make  large 
purchases  of  this  kind,  and  by  the  end  of  February 
there  were  being  offered,  for  ungrown  wool,  prices 
which  in  normal  years  would  be  considered  good 
for  high-grade  clips.  It  is  estimated  that  over  one- 
half,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  year's 
clip  of  "  territory  "  wools  was  sold  in  this  way.  Such 
speculation  is  generally  condemned  by  wool  buyers 
as  being  altogether  unsafe.  But  even  those  who 
condemn  it  most  sharply  are  occasionally  found  to 
practise  it. 

The  wool-handling  methods  of  California  and  the 
Oregon- Washington  district  vary  somewhat  from  those 
prevailing  in  the  rest  of  the  west  —  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  systems. 
In  California  considerably  more  than  one-half  of 
the  clip  is  usually  sold  to  eastern  buyers  direct,  while 
the  remainder  moves  through  San  Francisco  com- 
mission houses.^  The  California,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  wools  are  almost  the  only  wools  clipped  in 
this  country  which  are  shipped  in  bales.  This  baling 
is  done  at  grading  warehouses,  and  the  bales,  being 
of  graded  wool,  are  sold  by  sample. 

In  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon,  where  about 
a  million  and  a  half  poimds  of  wool  are  sold  each  year, 
the  growers  have  been  fairly  successful  in  pooling 
their  small  lots  into  larger  lots  to  be  sold  en  bloc  either 
by  direct  competitive  bid  or  through  a  commission 

1  Report,  loduftrlAl  CommtalOB.  r6L  ▼!,  pp.  885,  880. 
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house.  In  eastern  Oregon  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  wools  have  been 
sold  on  *'  sealed  bids ''  submitted  by  the  buj^ers  on 
appointed  days.  This  system  is  peculiar  in  that 
submitted  bids  are  binding  on  the  bidders,  but  the 
grower  may  refuse  all  bids  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  eastern  Oregon  wools 
moved  by  private  sale. 

The  work  of  the  "  buyer  "  sent  out  by  the  eastern 
wool  merchant  houses  is  the  most  important,  most 
complex,  and  most  uncertain  feature  of  wool  handling 
as  it  is  practised  in  this  country.  The  wool  buyer 
is  required  to  be  a  clever  judge  of  the  profit-jdelding 
powers  of  each  lot  of  wool  bought,  but  the  price  he 
offers  cannot  be  based  on  that  judgment  alone.  There 
are  crop  data  for  the  wool  clip  of  the  various  wool- 
growing  countries,  but  in  this  countrj'  these  find  no 
centralized  point  of  interpretation  such  as  is  offered 
by  the  London  wool  auctions,  or  as  may  be  found 
in  the  cotton  and  wheat-handling  exchanges  which 
do  so  much  to  stabilize  prices  in  those  commodities. 
The  individual  interpretation  of  these  data  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  wool  price-making  system 
in  this  country.  It  is  responsible  for  such  sudden 
outbursts  of  speculation  as  occurred  in  the  ''  sheep's 
back  ''  buying  craze  in  1909,  and  it  makes  the  buj^er's 
position  often  very  precarious.  Collusion  on  the 
part  of  the  buyers,  or  pooling  by  the  flockmasters 
may  be  resorted  to,  but  under  ordinary  conditions 
uncertainty  and  instability  characterize  this  branch 
of  the  business. 

The  functions  of  the  eastern  wool  merchant,  so 
far  as  the  domestic  wools  are  concerned,  resolve 
themselves  into  purchase  of  large  blocks  of  high- 
grade  ''  territory  *'  wools,  purchase  or  handling  on 
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commission  of  numerous  small  lots  of  medium  or 
low-grade  "  fleece  "  wools,  assembling  these,  grading 
them,  and  storing  them  in  lofts  at  the  chief  bujdng 
centers  for  eastern  mills,  ready  for  purchase  in  graded 
lots  for  delivery  in  quantities  and  at  prices  to  suit 
their  manufacturing  customers.  Many  of  these  mer- 
chants also  assume  functions  of  a  financial  nature. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  them  to  advance 
to  the  growers  of  the  west,  or  to  the  small  mer- 
chants of  the  east,  substantial  sums  of  money  on 
consigned  wool,  or  even  on  prospective  clips,  and  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  merchant  to  carry  his 
manufacturer  customer  for  months  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  until  he  can  realize  on  his  manufactured  product. 
The  handling  of  imported  wools,  while  sometimes 
conducted  as  a  special  business,  is  more  often  combined 
with  trade  in  domestic  wools.  As  a  rule  it  involves 
outright  purchase,  either  direct  through  buyers  sent 
out  from  here  to  cover  the  London,  Liverpool,  or 
Australian  auctions  or  to  buy  in  the  Argentine  or 
Cape  markets,  or  else  through  brokers  or  agents 
permanently  located  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  clear  that  the  actual  work  performed  by  the 
wool  merchant  is  an  important  and  complicated  service 
and  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him  from 
his  recognized  position.  But  that  the  service  he 
renders  is  susceptible  of  improvement  is  indicated 
with  equal  clearness  by  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  and  are  now  making  to  modify  the  organization 
or  methods  of  the  wool  trade.  These  efforts  may 
be  placed  in  three  general  groups  according  to  their 
underlying  objects: 

L  Those  aiming  at  a  complete  reorganization 
of   the   American   wool-handling   sjrstem   by 
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the  concentration  of  the  bujdng,  selling, 
financing,  and  other  phases  of  the  business 
at  some  eastern  point,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  English  auction  system.  The  most 
noteworthy  example  of  this  type  of  effort 
was  the  New  York  Wool  Exchange. 

2.  Those  aiming  at  partial  reorganization  by  bring- 

ing the  buyers  for  eastern  mills  into  closer 
contact  with  the  wool  growers,  thus  wholly 
or  partially  eliminating  the  eastern  wool 
merchant. 

3.  Those  aiming  to  preserve  the  existing  system, 

giving  due  recognition  to  the  place  and  work 
of  the  eastern  wool  merchant,  while  improving 
his  equipment  and  facilities. 

The  New  York  Wool  Exchange  not  only  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  first  t3rpe  of  effort 
to  modify  the  wool-handling  system,  but  it  was  by 
far  the  most  comprehensive  attempt.  This  enter- 
prise attempted  to  revolutionize  nearly  every  phase 
of  wool  handling  in  this  country.  It  not  only  under- 
took to  perform  much  of  the  work  of  the  wool  merchant, 
but  it  aimed  to  change  completely  the  established 
American  methods  of  wool  buying  and  selling  by 
the  introduction  of  the  London  system  of  public 
auctions.  It  was  also  an  attempt  to  shift  the 
center  of  the  wool  trade  from  Boston  to  New  York, 
and  to  persuade  New  York  bankers  to  look  on  wool 
paper  as  favorably  as  Boston  bankers  do. 

Ample  capital  was  secured  for  the  enterprise  during 
1894,  and  a  handsome  building  was  erected  in  West 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  On  the  ground  floor 
was  a  banking  equipment  for  occupancy  by  the  bank 
which  was  a  part  of  the  enterprise.    The  first  floor 
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contained  a  huge  salesroom,  above  which  there  were 
two  floors  of  warehouse  for  storage  which,  with  outside 
leased  lofts,  gave  a  capacity  for  25,000,000  pounds  of 
wool.  The  remaining  five  or  six  floors  were  occupied 
by  ofl&ces  for  wool  merchants  and  by  a  suite  of  rooms 
for  the  New  York  Wool  Club.* 

Arrangements  were  made  for  auction  sales  on  stated 
days,  rules  being  drafted  similar  to  those  prevailing 
in  the  London  sales.  Quotations  based  on  these 
sales  were  made  public  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  group  these  under  heads  sufl&ciently  descriptive 
to  make  them  useful  to  wool  buyers  generally.  The 
first  sale  aroused  a  fairly  wide  interest.  But  each 
subsequent  one  devoloped  some  new  inadequacy 
either  in  the  system  or  in  the  equipment  for  carrying 
out  the  Exchange  plans,  and  in  November,  1898, 
after  about  two  years  of  dwindling  activity,  the  Ex- 
change closed  its  doors  and  passed  out  of  existence  — 
salesroom,  warehouse,  newspaper  publication,  and  the 
Tradesmen's  National  Bank,  which  was  to  have 
taught  the  New  York  bankers  how  to  handle  wool 
paper.  The  building,  still  known  as  the  Wool  Ex- 
change Building,  is  now  used  for  office  purposes.  The 
failure  was  complete.' 

Numerous  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  total 
collapse.  Some  of  these  have  to  do  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  management  and  control,  others  relate 
to  the  unnecessary  mechanical  handling  costs'  in- 
volved in  putting  wool  into  the  hands  of  the  mill 
buyers  by  this  method.  It  is  probable  that  each 
of  these  had  some  effect,  but  even  if  they  had  not 
been  operative,   such  an  enterprise,  particularly  in 

>  BuUetin,  Nattooal  Aaaoolatloii  of  Wool  ManafMtaren,  Sept.  1804,  p.  81ft. 

*  Ibid.,  Dec  1898,  p.  861. 

•  Intennewi  with  wool  merohants  In  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phlladalphte. 
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New  York,  would  have  had  to  meet  other  and  more 
fundamental  difficulties.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
lack  of  imiformit}^  in  American  breeding  and  packing 
methods,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  oxur  buying 
market. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  American  breeding  methods 
perhaps  does  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  make 
dose  or  accurate  grading  of  our  wool  impossible. 
Neither  wools  from  any  given  locality,  nor  even 
special  clips  have  a  closely  uniform  character.^  Most 
of  them  cannot  safely  be  bought  from  the  flockmaster 
or  farmer  without  undergoing  individual  examina- 
tion. When  the  Wool  Exchange  attempted  to  list 
and  prescribe  a  minimum  number  of  standard  classes, 
it  was  unable  to  reduce  the  list  to  as  few  as  200  main 
classes,  and  the  relations  between  these  were  very 
hazy.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  relatively 
simple  grading  systems  for  cotton  and  wheat,  and 
also  shows  a  marked  difference  from  conditions  in 
either  the  English  or  Australian  wool-auction  ware- 
houses, where  the  varieties  are  much  less  diverse. 
Since  this  lack  of  uniformity  and  lack  of  care  in  pack- 
ing domestic  wools  makes  a  guaranteed  sale  without 
individual  examination  very  hazardous,  grading  and 
classing  clip  by  clip  becomes  obviously  a  function 
which  must  be  performed  somewhere  in  the  selling 
process  and  makes  wool  dealing  in  this  country  more 
than  a  mere  commercial  operation. 

The  peculiar  character  of  our  buying  market  is 
another  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  such  an  enter- 
prise afi  the  New  York  Wool  Exchange.  The  three 
classes  of  patrons  for  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
the  wool  merchant,  the  large  manufacturer,  and  the 

National  Aasoolatton  of  Wool  ItianufaetUNn,  Deo.  1808,  pp.  868- 
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small  manufacturer.  The  first  of  these  would  not 
profit  materially  by  such  a  handlmg  method  unless 
the  Exchange  could  cover  the  wool  trade  so  com- 
pletely as  to  enable  hun  to  dispense  with  the  buyers 
he  now  sends  out.  This  is  hardly  conceivable.  The 
large  manufacturer  might  get  some  substantial  bene- 
fit from  a  compact  handling  system  of  this  kind, 
but  he  alone  would  reap  any  great  advantage.  The 
small  manufacturer  who  buys  closely  and  must  con- 
fine himself  to  specific  quantities  of  carefully  graded 
wool  for  delivery  at  fixed  times  would  be  unable  to 
get  what  he  wanted  at  the  Exchange  except  in  rare 
instances.  In  nearly  every  respect  the  wool  merchant 
can  serve  him  better.  Both  before  and  since  the 
New  York  Exchange  similar  enterprises  have  been 
advocated.  This,  however,  is  the  only  one  ever 
actually  put  in  operation. 

The  second  group  of  attempts  to  better  American 
methods  of  wool  handling  —  those  aiming  at  bringing 
growers  and  manufacturers  into  closer  contact  — 
have  also  failed  to  accomplish  what  was  expected  of 
them.  These  attempts  first  took  the  form  of  local 
grading  and  auction  warehouses  at  wool  collecting 
points  in  the  west.  Warehouses  of  this  tjrpe  are 
to  be  found  at  Billings,  Big  Timber,  and  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  and  at  various  points  in  Or^on,  California, 
and  in  the  southwest.  These,  as  a  rule,  furnish 
fairly  satisfactory  storage  facilities.  Moreover,  to 
the  grower  they  supply  an  opportunity  to  list  and 
store  his  wool  and  the  privilege  of  offering  it  for  com- 
petitive bids  on  the  lot,  on  set  days  and  under 
more  or  less  complete  rules  for  selling  and  delivery; 
while  to  the  wool  buyer  they  offer  a  chance  for  careful 
inspection  of  the  lot  and  for  equality  of  opportunity 
in   bidding.     Some  of   these  local  warehouses    and 
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exchanges  are  operated  by  local  growers'  associations, 
and  others,  particularly  in  the  southwest,  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  local  dealers  either  as  companies 
or  as  associations,  in  which  cases  they  are  used  to 
divert  the  wool  trade  of  the  particular  district  to 
special  points  and  often  are  accompanied  by  other 
inducements  such  as  free  storage  or  reduced  hand- 
ling charges.^  Some  of  the  local  warehouses  have 
been  in  existence  since  the  early  nineties,  but  as  a 
whole  they  have  not  brought  about  the  directness 
of  contact  between  grower  and  manufacturer  which 
was  their  original  purpose.  They  have,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  convenience  for  the  eastern 
merchant  buyer  at  many  points. 

The  latest  development  in  the  second  group  has 
been  the  establishment  of  wai*ehouses  located  at 
the  eastern  terminals  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, and  operated  as  co-operative  storage  and 
sales  depots,  where  it  was  planned  that  the  growers 
should  offer  their  clips  direct  to  the  manufacturers. 
The  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  1908 
built  a  warehouse  in  Omaha  and  put  in  it  during  its 
first  season  about  a  million  pounds  of  wool.  Auction 
sales  were  announced  for  December  of  that  year,* 
but  the  mill  buyers  failed  to  respond,  most  of  the 
sales  made  were  to  the  same  old  eastern  buyers, 
and  the  auction  bidding  feature  failed  altogether. 
The  warehouse  is  now  used  for  ordinary  storage 
purposes  and  the  auction  feature  has  been  abandoned.* 

A  plan  much  more  elaborate  and  much  better  worked 
out  is  that  of  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  and 

>  Report.  InduBtrlal  CommiaBlon,  1900,  vol.  ▼!.  p.  390. 

*  Bonettn,  Nattonal  AMOdation  of  Wool  Manufaotunm,  Deo.  1908,  p.  867. 

*  Intervtowe  with  wool  merohants  In  Boeton. 
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Storage  Company  of  Chicago.  This  is  a  concern 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  with 
$400,000  capital.  The  National  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  heavily  interested  in  the  enterprise,  and  its 
members  subscribed  for  $250,000  of  the  stock,  the 
remainder  coming  from  Chicago  merchants. 

In  1909  a  fireproof  warehouse  five  stories  high 
150  X  250  feet,  with  good  rail  connections,  was  built 
in  Chicago,  and  it  has  been  equipped  with  handling 
systems  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  moving 
and  storage  costs.  Each  wool-growing  stockholder 
is  under  agreement  to  deliver  each  year  for  three 
years  not  less  than  5000  nor  more  than  6000  pounds 
for  each  $50  share  of  stock  he  holds.  In  this  way 
the  warehouse  is  guaranteed  for  three  years  an  annual 
total  of  at  least  25  million  pounds  of  wool.  It  was 
the  original  purpose  to  induce  the  eastern  buyers, 
and  especially  the  mill  buyers,  to  come  to  Chicago 
to  make  their  purchases.^ 

The  original  plan  has  been  modified  during  the 
past  year,  and  now  the  wool  is  merely  assembled 
for  storage  in  Chicago  and  is  sold  entirely  on  a  com- 
mission basis,  partly  through  a  Chicago  sales  office, 
but  chiefly  through  branch  selling  offices  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.^  These  selling  offices  keep  stocks 
on  hand  and  sell  to  the  mills  by  private  sale  exactly 
as  if  they  were  the  usual  type  of  merchant  or  com- 
mission house,  all  sales  being  made  on  the  usual  com- 
mission of  one  cent  per  pound.  This  enterprise,  there- 
fore, has  achieved  its  original  purpose  of  direct  contact 
between  the  grower  and  the  mill,  not  by  its  original  plan 
of  compelling  the  mill  buyer  to  come  to  a  storage 
warehouse  for  his  wool,  but  by  going  into  the  wool 

1  Bullettn.  Nattonftl  AMoetaUon  of  Wool  Manufaoturen,  Dee.  1900»  p.  830. 
*  Intervlewa  In  Boston. 
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merchant  business  and  taking  the  wool  to  the  mill 
buyer.* 

These  efforts  to  ''  eliminate  the  middleman "  in 
the  wool  business  of  this  country  appear  not  only  to 
have  failed  to  do  so,  but  also  to  accomplish  anything 
except  in  so  far  as  they  have  established  institutions 
which  the  middleman  could  make  use  of,  or  as  they 
have  done  his  work  in  the  established  way. 

The  third  group  of  efforts  to  improve  the  wool- 
handling  methods  of  the  country  by  recognizing  the 
merits  and  utilizing  the  form  of  the  present  system, 
while  correcting  some  of  its  defects,  bids  fair  to  ac- 
complish results  far  more  satisfactory  than  even 
the  best  achievements  of  the  other  two  groups. 

The  new  wool  warehouse  in  Boston  is  the  newest 
and  most  striking  illustration  of  this  group  of  changes. 
The  warehouse  has  a  storage  capacity  of  over  100 
million  pounds,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  clipped- 
wool  yield  of  the  country  in  ordinary  years.  More- 
over, it  is  so  constructed  as  to  reduce  all  the  necessary 
costs  of  wool  handling  and  storage  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  The  persons  by  whom  it  has  been  erected 
are  in  close  association  with  the  American  Woolen 
Company;  and  it  has  been  leased  to  dealers  from 
whom  that  company  is  supposed  to  purchase  most  of 
its  wool.^  This  enterprise  represents  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  the  physical  equipment  of  the  Boston  wool 

*  An  IntoTMtlng  feature  of  the  work  of  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  and  8ton«e 
Oonpanr  Is  the  effort  n  Is  maklnc  to  better  packing  methods  of  the  '*  territory  " 
wools.  The  president  of  the  company,  J.  E.  Coagrlff.  Is  spendinc  several  months  of 
this  season  in  holding  meetings  of  flockmasters  and  bankere  In  the  wool-growing  states 
and  demonstratlflg  to  them  the  advantages  of  greater  care  In  packing  methods,  — 
the  ellailnation  of  such  practices  as  "  false  packing."  **  double  fleeces,'*  etc.,  and  Is 
urging  other  reforms  such  as  the  use  of  paper  twine  for  fleece  tying.  He  Is  also  at 
woric  on  plans  for  standardising  of  breeding  practice.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way 
the  company  may  raise  the  standard  of  the  wools  passing  through  Its  hands,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  put  the  American  breeding  and  packing  methods  on  a  par  with 
those  which  prevail  In  Australia. 

•  Bulletin,  National  Association  Wool  Manufaeturerm  Dec.  1900,  p.  533. 
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trade,  and  it  will  be  followed,  no  doubt,  by  other 
devices  to  meet  the  rise  in  the  handling  costs  at  the 
chief  wool  market  of  the  country. 

One  line  of  improvement  which  is  being  given  serious 
attention  by  Boston  wool  merchants,  altho  it  has 
not  yet  assumed  concrete  form,  is  the  betterment  of 
selling  methods  by  introducing  a  modification  of  the 
Bradford  conditioning  house  plan.  Under  the  present 
methods  of  wool  selling  a  merchant  may  send,  for 
instance,  three  ''  sample  bags  "  of  wool  of  established 
grade  to  three  separate  mills  for  scouring  test.  He 
may  be  convinced  that  the  three  bags  are  identical 
in  grade,  and  yet  the  return  from  the  tests  may  show 
a  variation  of  from  three  to  seven  cents  in  the  scoured 
basis  price,  according  to  the  test  methods  applied  at 
the  different  mills.  A  conditioning  house,  making  a 
disinterested  test  by  invariable  standard  methods, 
would  give  a  fairer  basis  for  the  transaction  from  both 
sides.  One  Boston  dealer  estimates  the  annual  losses 
to  the  wool  trade  from  improper  scouring  tests  alone 
at  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 

The  place  of  the  wool  merchant  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  wool  grower  and  the  wool  manufacturer 
in  this  coimtry  seems  to  be  firmly  established.  He 
performs  a  function  which  cannot  be  performed  either 
safely  or  satisfactorily  by  grower  or  manufacturer 
except  in  isolated  cases,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  does 
well  his  risky  and  complicated  work.  If  the  wool- 
handling  methods  of  the  United  States  are  capable 
of  material  betterment  it  is  along  the  line  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  wool  merchant's  methods 
and  equipment,  and  not  by  the  elimination  of  this 
type  of  middleman. 

P.  T.  Cherington. 

Habtabd  Uniyebsitt. 
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RECENT  BOOKS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ECONOMICS 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  five  general  works  on  economics 
that  vary  more  in  method,  viewpoint,  and  purpose  than 
the  five  books  with  which  this  review  is  concerned.  Those 
by  Blanchardy  Meade,  and  Johnson  are  designed  as  text- 
books. The  first  is  a  cyclopedic,  systematic,  amply  illus- 
trated exposition  of  general  principles  for  the  use  of  first-year 
students  in  French  schools  of  law.  The  second  is  a  con- 
crete, untechnical,  descriptive  work,  referring  only  inci- 
dentally to  underlying  principles,  and  intended  primarily, 
like  its  companion  volumes  in  the  Modem  Business  series, 
for  the  use  of  mature  business  or  professional  men  who 
cannot  enjoy  the  facilities  of  schools  of  conmierce.  The 
third  is  a  brief,  closely  reasoned  outline  of  theory,  with 
incidental  illustrative  matter,  designed  mainly  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  American  college  students.  No  one 
of  these  three  develops  new  views  or  handles  old  doctrines 
in  ways  particularly  new.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
significance  of  the  two  English  contributions  —  by  Wick- 
steed  and  by  Hobson  —  is  doctrinal.  The  views  they 
develop  are  distinctive,  and  present  a  fresh  alignment 
of  theories  underlying  social  policy.  This  quality  fortu- 
nately does  not  detract  from  the  serviceability  of  either 
book  for  class-room  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  with 
mature  students  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  material 
more  stimulating  to  discussion  than  long  assignments 
in  Wicksteed's  detailed  analysis  of  economic  processes, 

867 
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or  shorter  ones  in  Hobson's  more  condensed  but  more 
varied  treatise. 

Blanchard's  700-page  book,  Covtb  d'  Ecanomie  Politique, 
is  a  first  volume;  the  second  will  meet  the  needs  of  second- 
year  students  in  French  law  schools.    In  his  view,  logical 
requirements  point  to  the  conventional  fourfold  treatment 
of  political  economy,  in  this  order,  —  production,  exchange, 
distribution,  and  consumption.    For  pedagogical  reasons 
he  departs  from  this  order,  and  covers  in  the  present  volume 
production,  consumption,  and  the  greater  part  of  distribu- 
tion.   The  treatment  of  value,  exchange^  and  certain  re- 
maining phases  of  distribution  is  left  for  the  second  volume. 
The  latter  portions  are  to  his  view  the  more  difficult  aspects 
of  economic  study,  and  may  therefore  appropriately  be 
left  for  second-year  students.    Regard  for  the  pedagogics 
of  the  situation  is,  however,  not  a  distinctive  mark  of  the 
book.    It  is  formal  and  systematic  in  its  method  of  treat- 
ment.   Definition,   lengthy  classification,  and  orderly,  if 
superficial,  analysis  follow  one  another  in  a  manner  often 
more  pedantic  than  vital.    The  fimdamentals  of  varying 
concepts  are  given  less  attention  than  their  bearings  on 
social  policy;    but  the  eclecticism  that  this  statement 
indicates  is  secondary  and  historical,  rather  than  primary 
and  contemporary.    The  views  of  Adam  Smith,  ''Stuart 
Mill  "  and  Senior,  of  Bastiat  and  Say,  and  of  Marx,  furnish 
much  of  the  material  for  discussion.    These  are  presented, 
as  well  as  contrasted  and  correlated  with  other  views  and 
with  contemporaneous  data,  largely  through  the  medium 
supplied  by  the  treatises  of  Beauregard,  Cauwds,  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Colson,  and  Gide.    There  is  no  reference  to  the 
development  of  thought  in  other  coimtries  during  recent 
decades,  except  as  that  has  filtered  through  the  writings 
of  the  French  authors  named.    Indeed,  to  do  this  was  no 
part  of  the  author's  purpose;    but  the  pretentious  size 
and  scope  of  his  treatise  naturally  direct  attention  to  the 
omission. 

The  treatment  of  production  is  conventional  in  outline 
and  matter.    The  classical,  threefold  division  of  productive 
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factors  is  adopted.  The  nature  factor  is  comprehensively 
described,  climatic  and  physiographic  elements  receiving 
a  due  share  of  emphasis.  In  the  analysis  of  the  labor 
factor,  the  old  distinction  between  productive  and  un- 
productive labor  is  refined  into  one  between  directly  and 
indirectly  productive  labor;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
Austrian  influence  in  the  change.  The  contribution  of 
capital  is  considered  in  its  r61e  as  a  derived  agent  devoted 
to  future  production.  The  strength  of  the  modem  stim- 
ulus to  the  related  processes  of  saving  and  investment 
is  perhaps  over-emphasised  in  this  connection.  The 
treatment  of  the  elements  of  production  is  followed  by  an 
independent  exposition  of  the  social  factors  influencing 
production.  In  this,  most  emphasis  is  placed  on  tendencies 
relating  to  the  scale  of  production  and  to  growth  of  popu- 
lation. His  conclusions  are  that  in  agriculture  the  trend 
is  obviously  toward  production  on  a  small  scale,  but  that 
in  other  fields  varying  scales  of  organization  will  parallel 
one  another,  varying  needs  being  met  in  different  ways. 
The  discussion  of  the  trust  movement  in  the  United  States 
is  naively  simple.  Mr.  Havemeyer's  well-known  dictum 
is  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  view  that  our 
trusts  are  largely  tariff-made  in  their  origin.  There  is 
an  intelligent  discu&non  —  based  on  Colson  —  of  the 
regulative  influence  of  cartels  in  time  of  industrial  and 
financial  crisis.  A  large  measure  of  anxiety  over  the  di- 
minishing French  birth-rate  appears  in  the  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  population  question.  Little  hope  is  foimd 
in  legislative  measures  encouraging  marriage  and  parent- 
hood. The  tendency  toward  decrease  is  regarded  as  a 
necessary  outcome  of  the  economic  and  social  changes 
of  the  century.  These  will  progressively  affect  other 
nations  until  conditions  are  equalised.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  situation  in  this  respect  among  the  older-established 
American  families  is  even  more  pronoimced  than  in  France. 
The  conception  of  diminishing  returns  is  the  old  Malthusian 
one  that  contrasts  diminishing  productivity  with  increasing 
population.    But  a  tendency  toward  deficit  is  shown  to 
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be  nonexistent.  ''  The  future  of  the  human  race  appears 
to  be  in  no  way  menaced  by  it."  The  author  likewise 
contrasts  increasing  with  diminishing  returns  in  a  way 
that  again  combines  historical  with  technological  considera- 
tions. The  treatment  of  consumption,  largely  a  discussion 
of  individual  and  national  traits  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture, is  for  the  most  part  trite  and  preachy.  ''  Economy 
in  expenditure  is  excellent  in  itself,  but  it  ought  to  be  rea- 
sonable, i.  e.  exercised  with  moderation."  The  definition 
of  luxury  stands  out  in  agreeable  contrast  with  this:  ''  Lux- 
ury is  the  consuming  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  goods 
or  services  for  the  satisf3ring  of  a  relatively  superfluous 
need."  The  treatment  of  distribution  brings  out  no  clean- 
cut,  fundamental  conceptions.  Juridical  considerations 
are  developed  at  length.  The  economic  theories  of  earlier 
writers  are  outlined,  as  well  as  ideals  and  programs  of 
reform  in  distributive  methods.  Much  more  attention 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  conditions  surrounding  the 
distributive  process  than  to  the  process  itself.  Most 
space  is  given  to  labor  questions.  On  the  whole,  Blan- 
chard's  general  attitude  on  social  policy  is  a  feebly  qualified 
individualism. 

Meade's  Economics  of  Bimness  is  the  introductory 
volume  of  the  Modem  Business  series  of  text-books. 
It  gives  a  distinctly  practical  exposition,  emphasizing 
the  actualities  of  business  experience  by  extended  and 
typical  illustrations  rather  than  through  generalization. 
''The  book  presupposes  no  previous  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics other  than  that  possessed  by  any  intelligent 
person  who  reads  the  daily  newspapers  and  keeps  his  eyes 
open."  Tho  the  preface  disclaims  a  formal  arrangement 
of  the  volume  into  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  is  along  familiar  lines.  There  is  no 
treatment  of  consumption;  but  production,  exchange, 
and  distribution  are  discussed  under  quite  the  usual  cate- 
gories. Whether  practical  problems  of  present  moment 
should  be  treated  in  chapters  immediately  preceding  or 
following  those  dealing  with  questions  of  general  inter- 
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pretation,  or  in  Part  III  on  ''  Economic  Problems/'  seems 
to  have  been  largely  a  matter  of  whim  with  the  author. 
For  instance,  chapters  on  "The  Training  of  Workers" 
and  on  "Woman  and  Child  Labor"  follow  the  chapter 
on  "  Labor "  as  a  factor  in  production.  A  chapter  on 
"  Location  of  Industries  "  properly  precedes  one  on  "  Large 
Scale  Production  "  in  the  treatment  of  business  organization 
in  Part  I;  while  the  chapters  dealing  with  monopoly  and 
the  trust  movement  are  relegated  to  Part  III.  It  is  this 
sort  of  arrangement,  probably  as  helpful  as  it  is  planless, 
that  the  author  doubtless  has  in  mind  in  the  prefatory 
remark  above  referred  to. 

The  great  strength  of  the  book  is  its  direct  touch  with 
things  that  are  and  forces  that  move  in  the  business  world. 
Tho  there  is  throughout  a  tinge  of  the  academic,  it  is  only 
enough  to  anchor  practical  dis(^|iissions  to  essentials  of 
viewpoint.  The  nature  factor  in  production  is  emphasized 
on  the  side  of  its  latent  powers.  Not  diminishing  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil,  but  the  unexploited  "vast  reservoir 
of  power"  about  us  is  the  thing  emphasized.  Labor, 
again,  is  a  factor  the  immediate  functioning  of  which  in 
the  productive  process  is  not  the  most  significant  point, 
but  its  increasingly  efficient  fimctioning  through  the  elim- 
ination of  child  labor,  the  training  of  workers,  and  the 
improving  of  their  environment.  This  shifting  of  emphasis 
from  static  to  dynamic  aspects  is  not  so  prominent  in  the 
chapter  on  capital;  but  it  again  appears  in  the  treatment 
of  business  organization,  a  field  in  which  improvements 
of  method  are  matters  of  intimate  familiarity  to  the  author. 

Part  II,  dealing  with  exchange,  is  devoted  mainly  to 
money  and  credit.  One  chapter  is  given  to  "Prices." 
The  discussion  bears  not  so  much  on  the  relation  between 
money  and  prices  as  on  the  relation  of  value  to  price  and 
on  the  factors  influencing  supply  and  demand;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  logic  in  consigning  matters  so  fimdamental 
to  such  an  inconspicuous  and  subordinate  place.  As  re- 
gards the  viewpoint  of  this  analysis,  it  is  conceded  that 
"altho  market  prices  may  change  and  fluctuate  in  the 
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maimer  just  describedi   they  are,   however,  in  the  last 
analysis,  determined  by  the  comparative  utility  of  com- 
modities and  money  to  their  consumers."    It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  recognition  of  this  fact  is  so  long  delayed 
and  is  driven  home  in  two  paragraphs  of  such  comparative 
brevity.    On  turning  to  Part  III,  on  distribution,  one's 
attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  a  description  of  forms  of 
business  organization  ("  Forms  of  Ownership  "),  used  as 
an  introduction  to  the  subsequent   exposition  of  surface 
aspects  of  distribution.    Whatever    the    reason    for  this 
departing  from  the  more  conventional  order  of  treating 
this  topic  (under  production),  there  are  conceivable  ad- 
vantages in  the  change.    In  the  first  place,  by  this  means 
there  may  be  avoided   the  confusion   that   often   arises 
from  the  closely  connected  treatments  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  varying  sises  of  the  business  unit 
and  those  of  the  various  forms  of  business  organization* 
In  the  second  place,  such  an  introduction  to  distribution 
might  well  contribute  to  clearness  by  necessitating  sharp 
distinctions  between  different  classes  of  workers,  and  an 
equally  nice  differentiation  between  shares  of  income  that 
are  sometimes  treated  as  wages  of  management,  sometimes 
as  profits.    In  the  present  instance,  the  former  distinction 
does  result;   the  latter  does  not.    Under  causes  affecting 
the  rate  of  wages,  joint  reference  is  made  to  the  11^50,000 
salary  of  the  railroad  president  and  to  the  work  he  performs. 
The  salary  is  direct  compensation  for  the  work  ''which 
may  mean  profits  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  company 
which   he  serves.''    Later,   in  the  discussion  of  profits, 
we  find  that  ''in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  large 
profits  of  industry  have  been  the  result  of  superior  ability. 
We  have  seen  that  most  business  men  do  not  make  profits; 
a  few  men  do  make  them.    The  primary  reason  for  this 
distinction  is  that  the  few  are  more  liberally  endowed  with 
brains  than  the  many."    How  shall  we  know  who  are  the 
few  who  do  reap  profits?    To  what  extent  do  dividends 
to  shareholders  encroach  on  the  ability  wage  of  the  rail- 
road president  ?    Or  is  it  merely  that  a  certain  proportion 
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of  the  dividend  serves  as  tangible  evidence  of  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  president  ?  But  it  is  no  part  of  Meade's  in- 
tention to  draw  fundamental  distinctions.  His  treatment 
of  distribution  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  or- 
ganizer who  makes  outlays.  These  are  roughly  classified 
and  simply  explained  in  the  familiar  business  terms.  Rent, 
wages,  interest,  profits,  and  taxes  are  from  this  angle  objec- 
tive payments,  the  various  forms  of  which  need  to  be  de- 
scribed rather  than  subjected  to  the  more  analytical  tests 
of  identification  and  explanation. 

Strangely  enough,  the  place  in  Meade's  book  in  which 
to  look  for  his  underlying  views  on  distribution  is  not  in 
the  chapters  expressly  devoted  to  that  subject,  but  in  the 
concluding  part;  which  might  to  advantage  have  been 
entitled,  not  "  Economic  Problems,"  but  ''  Public  Aspects 
of  Economic  Problems."  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
chapter  on  the  "  Problem  of  Monopoly."  The  view  is  there 
advanced  that  monopoly  is  a  perfectly  natural  phenom- 
enon; it  is  not  "  like  some  foreign  substance  which  may 
get  into  the  industrial  mechanism  and  prevent  its  perfect 
running.  .  .  .  Economists  who  hold  this  view  of  monopoly 
believe  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  laws  in  economics 
which  are  as  universal  and  permanent  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation itself.  .  .  .  Those  who  oppose  this  general  view 
of  monopoly  contend  that  there  is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  in  the  principle  of  monopoly,  that  it  is  a  general 
phenomenon  of  all  economic  activities,  and  that  practically 
everybody,  laborer,  professional  man,  capitalist,  and  land- 
lord, is  a  monopolist.  .  .  .  Tho  the  extreme  concentration 
of  monopoly  power  in  the  hands  of  some  may  give  rise 
to  serious  problems,  the  monopoly  principle,  nevertheless, 
pervades  the  whole  business  world,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned on  all  hands  because  it  may  sometimes  give  rise 
to  evil  results."  Monopoly  is  an  accompaniment  of  prog- 
ress. The  monopoly  fund  is  identical  with  the  social 
surplus  that  has  resulted  from  the  rapid  growth  of  produc- 
tive power  during  the  century.  ''  This  means  that  every  one 
who  is  getting  some  of  the  product  of  this  social  surplus 
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is  in  reality  getting  something  for  which  he  has  not  rendered 
an  equivalent  service.  The  social  surplus  affords  thus  a 
kind  of  monopoly  fund  on  which  all  the  present  factors 
of  production  are  constantly  drawing.  .  .  .  There  are 
few  classes  of  society,  nay  rather,  few  individuals  in  any 
class,  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  and  to  keep  some 
portion  of  the  social  surplus."  Conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  last  statement  should  have  restrained  the  author 
from  the  futile  suggestion  that  a  widening  ownership  of 
corporation  securities  will  afford  a  significant  safeguard 
for  the  masses  against  monopoly  extortion.  In  many 
parts,  the  book  shows  unmistakeable  ear-marks  of  hasty 
and  off-hand  preparation.  Yet  despite  these  evidences 
of  hurried  work,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  written. 

Johnson's  IntrodiLcHon  to  Economics  is  a  revision  of  his 
earlier  Inirodtudory  Economics.  The  chapter  arrangement 
and  titles  are  substantially  the  same,  and  the  order  of 
treatment  and  phraseology  within  chapters  has  not  been 
vitally  changed.  Some  paragraphs  that  appeared  in  the 
older  work  have  been  dropped  and  new  ones  have  been 
inserted;  a  summary  statement  appears  in  italics  at  the 
head  of  each  paragraph;  and  many  new  illustrations  have 
been  introduced.  In  view  of  this  similarity  between  new 
and  old,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  present  work 
has  all  of  the  marks  of  clear,  definite,  and  logical  exposition 
that  characterized  its  predecessor.  In  scope  and  method 
it  stands  in  sharpest  contrast  with  Meade's  book.  Theoret- 
ical aspects  are  constantly  emphasized;  the  teacher  is 
relied  on  to  supply  the  concrete  material  best  adapted  for 
illustration.  ''An  efficient  teacher  can  base  a  highly 
practical  course  upon  a  text-book  which  is  fundamentally 
theoretical."  Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  value,  needed 
prominence  is  given  to  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  laws 
of  price;  but  the  distribution  of  emphasis  between  demand 
and  supply  elements  is  so  even  that  the  ''costs"  basis 
of  price  stands  in  a  logical  position  in  no  wise  secondary 
to    the    "  consmners'    estimate    basis."    This    procedure 
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makes  it  easy  to  swing  to  the  frankly  implied  ''  costs  " 
attitude  that  underlies  the  whole  marginal  productivity 
program  of  economic  reform.  In  this  analysis  it  comes 
out  very  clearly  that  the  relation  between  the  Austrian 
viewpoint  and  the  marginal  productivity  treatment  is 
in  no  respect  vital.  Indeed,  essentially  they  are  incon- 
sistent. Only  as  regards  the  superficial  aspects  of  meth- 
odology is  there  any  resemblance.  Both  deal  with 
margins;  but  the  one  treats  subjective,  the  other  objective, 
considerations.  In  the  one  case,  subjective  value  is  the 
primary  influence  in  distribution;  in  the  other,  objective 
product.  With  the  one,  marginal  utility  should  be  merely 
a  resultant  and  index;  with  the  other,  it  is  a  determinant 
and  measure  of  results.  Johnson's  discussion  serves  to 
bring  out  clearly  these  differences.  Margins,  and  usually 
marginal  costs,  are  regularly  accorded  a  determinative 
influence.  It  is  true  that  when  the  emphasis  is  shifted  to 
costs,  reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  secondary  nature 
of  those  items;  but  these  are  after-concessions,  soon  for- 
gotten when  the  emphasis  turns  once  more  to  aspects  of 
productivity  revealed  through  hypothetically  successive 
outlays  and  marginal  costs.  This  tendency  reaches  its 
final  conclusion  in  the  proposition  that  free  enterprise 
approaches  justice  only  when  competition  rules,  that  monop- 
oly is  unnatural  or  abnormal  because  it  interferes  with 
cost  prices,  and  that  social  intervention  must  guarantee 
competition  or  assume  such  price-fixing  functions  as  will 
restore  a  "  normal "  or  cost-price  situation.  A  genuine 
shifting  of  emphasis  from  supply  to  demand  factors,  as 
primary  in  price  determination,  should  lead  to  the  view 
that  monopoly  is  as  normal  a  phenomenon  as  competition, 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  organizing  factor  in  production, 
and  that  its  influence  must  therefore  regularly  be  reckoned 
with  in  determining  the  share  of  any  factor  in  the  produc- 
tive process.  Johnson's  book,  throughout,  affords  an 
unusually  able  and  clear  presentation  of  the  normal  or 
static  view  of  things. 
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Wicksteed's  The  Cormnon  Sense  of  Political  Economy 
is  in  three  parts.  Books  II  and  III,  containing  300  of 
the  700  pages,  are  largely  of  an  excursive  and  illustrative 
nature.  They  will  have  main  interest  to  those  of  a  mathe- 
matical turn  of  mind.  Book  III,  however,  lays  considerable 
stress  on  the  social  implications  of  theories  developed 
earlier  in  the  volume.  Book  I,  the  constructive  portion 
of  the  work,  is  of  main  interest.  Goethe's  ''Ein  jeder 
lebVs,  nicht  vielen  ist's  bekannt ''  truly  affords  the  motive 
and  key  to  the  treatise.  The  author  assunces  no  previous 
acquaintance  nvith  works  on  political  economy;  and  he 
relies,  as  he  says,  on  ''  no  hypotheses  except  such  as  the 
common  experience  of  life  suggests  and  explains.''  But 
this  does  not  make  the  reading  of  the  book  an  ea&y  task 
for  any  but  a  mature  and  very  thoughtful  reader.  For 
there  is  un  obvious  tendency  not  to  neglect  anything  that 
has  even  a  remotely  fundamental  bearing  on  matters  of 
interpretation;  and  the  whole  treatment  reveals  the  crafts- 
man^p  of  a  highly  philosophical  mind.  Let  me  illustrate 
by  his  analysis  of  what  is  often  termed  ''the  economic 
motive."  To  Wicksteed  the  connotation  of  this  phrase 
is  a  false  one.  Truth  demands  the  use  of  colorless  terms, 
such  as  "  economic  relation  "  or  ''  economic  force  ";  motive 
in  any  strictly  personal  sense,  to  his  view,  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  The  relation  is  not  an  egoistic  nor  an 
altruistic  one,  but  one  of  '' non-tuism."  Economic  life 
is  entirely  unmoral,  or  morally  indifferent.  ''  The  economic 
organization  of  society  in  itself  does  not  in  any  way  dis- 
criminate between  worthy  and  unworthy  ends."  "The 
catholicity  of  the  economic  relation  extends  far  enou^ 
in  either  direction  to  embrace  both  heaven  and  hell."  ''  It 
would  be  absurd  to  call  a  man  selfish  for  protecting  his 
king  in  a  game  of  chess."  ''  Only  an  expert  can  distinguish 
between  the  harbor  light  supported  by  a  small  toll  on  the 
cargoes  it  guides  to  safety,  and  the  light  displayed  by  the 
wrecker  who  hopes  to  pick  stray  salvage  from  the  wealth 
he  has  taught  the  sea  to  swallow."  This  outlook  on  the 
economic  life  is  well  summarized  in  four  propositions  that 
show  the  fundamentals  both  of  viewpoint  and  of  method: 
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(a)  ''  That  the  economic  relation  is  entered  into  at  the 
prompting  of  the  whole  range  of  human  purposes  and 
impulses,  and  rests  in  no  conclusive  or  specific  way  on  an 
egoistic  or  self-regarding  basis. 

(b)  ''  That  the  economic  forces  and  relations  have  no 
inherent  tendency  to  redress  social  wrongs  or  ally  them- 
selves with  any  ideal  system  of  distributive  justice. 

(c)  "That  the  hypothesis  that  the  economic  relations 
can  be  isolated,  even  if  taken  only  as  a  first  approximation, 
is  too  remote  from  the  fact  to  be  admissible,  and  would 
be  useless  and  superfluous  in  any  case;  and  that  the  econom- 
ic relation,  as  well  as  being  naturally  allied  to  other  relsr 
tions  in  every  degree  of  closeness,  has  itself  a  tendency  to 
b^get  these  other  relations. 

(d)  ''That  it  is  nevertheless  both  Intimate  and  de- 
sirable to  make  an  isolated  study  of  the  economic  relation 
and  the  economic  forces,  tho  not  on  the  hjrpothesis  that 
they  actually  exist  or  act  in  isolation."  (pp.  169-170.) 

The  phenomena  of  the  market  are  shown  to  be  the  central 
and  unifying  ones  in  economic  life.  But  these  cannot  be 
truly  interpreted  without  a  preliminary  study  of  the  broader 
principles  underlying  the  personal  administration  of  re- 
sources and  of  choice  between  alternatives.  The  book 
therefore  begins  with  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Austrian 
analysis  (its  paternity  is  patriotically  ascribed  to  Jevons), 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  whole  range  of  rational  and 
irrational,  impulsive  and  deliberate,  conscious  and  "even 


1  The  foDowlnc  are  typical  Uluetratlone  of  the  breadth  of  application  (pp.  79-80). 

**  Caeear  tells  bow  when  eurprlaed  by  the  Nervll  he  had  baraly  time  to  harangue 
Ids  soldlera,  obviously  implying  that  the  harangue  was  shorter  than  usual.  He  felt 
that  a  few  moments,  even  at  such  a  crisis,  were  well  devoted  to  words  of  exhortation 
to  his  troops;  but  their  value  declined  at  the  margin,  and  the  price  In  delaying  the 
onslaught  rapidly  rose;  so  the  moment  was  soon  reached  when  the  time  could  be 
better  spent  than  In  prolonging  a  moving  dlsoourse.  In  a  story  of  South  Amerlcat 
(fie)  after  the  war,  we  are  told  of  a  planter  who,  when  warned  by  his  wife  In  the  middle 
of  his  prajrers  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gate,  concluded  his  devotions  with  a  few  brief 
and  earnest  petitions,  and  then  set  about  defending  himself.  Had  he  been  a  formalist 
those  final  petitions  would  never  have  been  uttered  at  all;  but  under  the  droumstanoes 
the  Impulse  to  prayer,  tho  sincere  and  urgent,  became  rapidly  less  Imperative  and 
exacting  relatively  to  the  urgency  of  taking  steps  for  defense,  as  the  successive  moments 
passed.  ...  An  entirely  devout  and  sincere  person  may  find  himself  In  the  dilemma 
of  having  either  to  curtail  (or  omit)  family  prayers  or  to  hurry  a  guest  over  his  break- 
fast and  perhape  run  him  uncomfortably  close  for  his  train." 
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subjective  anal3r8i8  true  to  life,  Wicksteed  goes  into  details 
that  most  of  us  would  willingly  take  for  granted.  But 
it  is  easy  to  forgive  this  sin  when  following  the  beautifully 
consistent  and  significant  constructive  treatment,  based 
on  this  early  detailed  analysis.  Ordinarily  there  is  much 
confusion  in  the  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  canons  of  individual  choice  and  that  of  market 
price.  Wicksteed's  analysis  is  unusual  in  the  directness 
with  which  it  demonstrates  the  primary  dependence  of 
market  phenomena  on  personal  choices  between  alterna- 
tives. He  carefully  discriminates  between  the  individual 
scale  of  choice  and  the  communal  one.  The  former  contains 
only  elements  of  the  latter  that  are  relevant,  i.e.  such  as 
concern  items  that  appeal  to  particular  personal  tastes; 
and  the  latter  contains  elements  of  the  former  only  as 
respects  items  that  enter  into  the  circle  of  exchange.  The 
dependence  of  the  collective  scale  on  the  personal  scale 
once  demonstrated,  he  never  forgets  this  key  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  of  our  economic  life.  The  buyer 
may  believe  that  the  seller  fixes  the  price.  The  seller  may 
often  think  so  too.  But  Wicksteed  holds  to  the  simple 
truth  that  '^  It  is  the  collective  mind  of  the  purchasers, 
then,  as  estimated  by  the  sellers,  that  determines  the  price 
proclaimed  by  the  latter.  The  sellers  read  the  collective 
scale,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  announce  their  read- 
ing to  the  individual  purchaser.''  What  a  thing  has  cost 
cannot  determine  its  value;  but  what  a  thing  will  cost 
may  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  be  made.  This  view, 
accepted  with  all  that  it  logically  implies,  leads  to  consistent 
reasoning.  The  theory  of  monopoly  price  rests  on  precisely 
the  same  broad  principles  as  those  on  which  the  theory 
of  the  competitive  market  is  based;  and  distribution  be- 
comes simply  a  price  phenomenon.  Interest  payment 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  market  in  advances.  Payments 
for  the  use  of  land  (rent)  and  for  the  use  of  other  durable 
goods  (hire)  have  elements  in  common  with  interest.  In 
each  case  the  payment,  in  its  primary  elements,  constitutes 
a  premium  on  advances  connected  with  the  anticipation 
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of  future  resources.  "The  comparative  breadth  of  the 
stream  which  is  turned  to  long-service  expenditure  and  to 
indirectly  productive  effort,  will  depend  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  tastes,  desires,  and  impulses  of  the  community, 
partly  on  the  amplitude  of  its  resources,  partly  on  their 
distribution,  partly  on  the  vividness  with  which  the  wants 
and  pleasures  of  the  future  are  realized,  and  partly  on  the 
sound  judgment  and  integrity  of  all  its  members,  more 
especially  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  directing  its 
industrial  affairs." 

Earnings,  as  a  distributive  share,  obey  the  same  principle 
as  do  interest  payments,  subject  to  an  important  qualifi- 
cation. Size  of  population,  and  consequently  of  labor 
supply,  is  determined  largely  by  non-economic  considera- 
tions. Prudence  or  recklessness,  abundance  or  scarcity, 
custom  and  tradition,  impulse  "ranging  over  the  whole 
scale  of  the  material  and  spiritual  nature,"  conviction, 
deliberate  resolve,  and  calculation,  all  influence  to  greater 
or  smaller  degree  the  supply  of  human  effort.  But  at 
any  given  time,  supply  being  what  it  is,  market  considera- 
tions govern  the  return.  The  better  society  is  supplied 
with  the  thing  a  worker  makes,  the  lower  will  be  its  place 
on  the  collective  scale.  Marginal  worth  is  an  index  of  the 
remuneration  to  every  kind  of  himian  effort,  precisely  as 
it  is  of  the  prices  paid  for  commodities.  Despite  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  degree  of  identity  between  actual  earn- 
ings and  the  worth  of  services  rendered,  particularly  of  the 
"  less-favored,"  "  unprivileged  "  members  of  society,  one 
must  acquiesce  in  the  view  that  the  main  hope  for  the 
future  lies  in  agencies  and  influences  that  will  promote 
the  occupational  and  locational  mobility  of  workers.  To 
breed,  rear,  educate,  and  train  them  "  so  that  they  shall 
possess  the  vigor,  the  habits,  and  the  particular  skill 
which  are  likely  to  make  them  worth  most,"  and  "  to  shift 
them  to  places  and  conditions  in  which  they  may  be  worth 
more  than  where  they  are "  are  important  expedients. 
Wicksteed  with  cosmopolitan  outlook  condemns  the  work- 
ing class  gospel  of  "  less  work  but  more  of  it  ";  this  gospel 
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is  as  privately  true  as  it  is  publicly  false.  "When  we 
shall  understand  that  local  distress  is  incidental  to  general 
progress,  we  shall  not  indeed  try  to  stay  general  progress 
in  order  to  escape  the  local  distress,  but  we  shall  try  to 
mitigate  the  local  distress  by  diverting  to  its  relief  some 
portion  of  the  general  access  of  wealth  to  which  it  is  ind- 
dental."  The  question  must  indeed  be  faced,  may  not 
''local  distress"  often  be  due  to  overtaxed  individual 
powers,  and  to  a  sweated  wage  that  more  largely  reflects 
local  exploitation  than  the  worth  of  workers'  services? 
Subject  to  such  qualifications,  it  is  easy  to  endorse  the 
advocacy  of  social  improvement  through  ''a  system  of 
true  education,  at  once  industrial  and  human,  that  shall 
be  a  great  instrument  for  training,  sorting,  and  directing 
the  faculties,  developing  the  character  of  the  coiomunity 
so  as  to  make  every  talent  available  for  the  highest  and 
most  urgently  needed  function  which  it  is  capable  of  per- 
forming." 

In  reviewing  so  consistent  a  work  as  that  of  Wicksteed's 
one  hestitates  to  refer  to  seeming  minor  inconsistendea 
of  analysb,  or  to  pass  judgment  on  the  larger  question 
of  the  completeness  of  the  author's  theoretical  structure. 
Yet  criticism  must  be  made  of  a  tendency  to  apply  the 
idea  of  diminishing  marginal  significance  in  such  way  as 
to  identify  diminishing  utility  with  diminishing  returns. 
In  the  one  case  the  decline  is  in  terms  of  feeling,  is  subjec- 
tive; in  the  other  it  is  in  terms  of  goods,  is  objective.  It 
is  worth  while  to  preserve  and  emphasize  this  distinction. 
The  failure  to  do  so  in  the  present  book  has  helped  to  bring 
the  interpretation  of  ''  earnings "  perilously  near  a  pro- 
ductivity, as  distinguished  from  a  price  explanation.  The 
larger  question,  of  the  completeness  of  Wicksteed's  theo- 
retical structure,  is  brought  out  the  more  sharply  by  the 
very  unity  of  his  treatment,  and  I  do  no  more  than  raise 
it  because  I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Are 
there  not  fundamental  questions  of  economic  theory  that 
might  well  be  viewed  independently  of  the  problem  of 
value  ?    In  other  words,  are  there  not  relations  between 
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goods  and  men,  vitally  affecting  general  proeperity  and 
individual  welfare,  that  might  be  approached  better  in 
other  ways  than  through  the  channel  of  the  estimates  of 
importance  which  men  attach  to  goods  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Hobson  had  some  such  feeling  when 
he  wrote  the  Industrial  System:  An  Inquiry  into  Earned 
and  Unearned  Income.  Unfortunately,  he  sways  at  times 
from  explicit  repudiation  to  tacit  acceptance  of  certain 
aspects  of  widely  accepted  views.  This  results  in  fallacies 
that  weaken  his  general  argument.  But  fortunately  they 
detract  more  from  the  consistency  of  his  reasoning  than 
they  do  from  the  exceeding  suggestiveness  of  his  analysis 
and  the  equally  large  significance  of  the  resulting  program. 
He  begins  his  argument  with  a  description  of  the  industrial 
structure  and  the  productive  process,  tracing  the  relations 
of  trade  to  trade  throughout  the  successive  operations 
that  gradually  transform  raw  materials  into  final  product. 
The  payments  made  to  the  various  factors  in  the  process 
are  pictured  as  incomes  that  evoke  fresh  applications  of 
productive  power  in  full  degree  and  in  appropriate  forms. 
At  this  point  begins  the  breach  with  assumptions  under- 
lying "authoritative"  views.  Hobson  repudiates  the 
assumption  that  competition  does  or  can  apportion  the 
product  of  industry  among  the  various  producers  according 
to  the  respective  importance  of  the  services  they  render; 
and  this,  whether  or  no  the  rent  of  land  be  treated  as  an 
exception,  or  allowances  be  made  for  ''  frictional "  inter- 
ference with  the  workings  of  competition.  This  so-called 
friction  is  quite  as  natural  as  competition.  He  likewise 
denies  the  possibility  of  a  separatist  analysis  such  as  imputes 
fipecifio  units  of  product  to  specific  units  of  any  productive 
factor,  marginal  or  otherwise.  Production  is  a  process 
characterised  by  organic  codperation,  not  by  the  mechanical 
union  of  separate  elements  any  one  of  which  can  afford 
a  key  to  the  contribution  of  any  other.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  the  determinant  influence  of  any  marginal  imit  is  con- 
cerned, quite  the  opposite  is  the  case:  "the  complex  of 
forces  which,  through  supply  and  demand  determine  the 
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price  per  unit  of  each  factor,  determines  the  marg^" 
Hobson's  own  theory  of  distribution  is  based  on  a  funda- 
mental distinction  between  costs  and  surplus.  Costs, 
to  him,  are  the  payments  necessary  to  evoke  and  maintain 
the  use  of  existing  productive  powers  in  their  present  force 
or  volume.  Such  necessary  or  minimum  payments  to 
landowner,  capitalist,  or  laborer  represent  a  natural  and 
permanent  economic  harmony.  This  part  of  distribution 
admits  of  no  permanent  disturbance  or  evasion.  But 
industiy  creates  a  product  beyond  these  maintenance  costs, 
and  the  surplus  is  not  distributed  in  accordance  with  any 
tendency  that  inheres  in  the  conditions  of  increase  of  supply 
for  the  productive  factors.  It  is  taken  by  the  owners  or 
embodiments  of  such  factors  according  to  their  economic 
"  pull  "  or  monopoly  power.  The  factor  relatively  scarce 
at  any  time  or  in  any  situation,  whether  capital,  land, 
ability,  or  manual  labor,  is  in  a  position  of  advantage.  This 
it  uses  to  absorb  surplus  as  the  price  of  its  cooperation 
in  the  productive  process.  But  the  surplus  must  be  further 
differentiated  in  accordance  with  the  effects  of  its  use  in 
the  evoking  of  productive  power.  That  portion  of  surplus 
is  ''productive"  which  evokes  or  feeds  a  new  or  added 
supply  of  productive  energy;  that  portion  is  "  unproduc- 
tive "  which  exercises  no  such  influence.  Surplus  diverted, 
in  this  latter  sense,  from  its  proper  work  of  furnishing 
growing  power  is  ''  unearned  income."  In  this  view, 
the  categories  of  rent,  wages,  interest,  and  profits  are  not 
significant  in  any  primary  sense.  The  elements  of  prime 
importance  are  threefold:  — 


Unproductive  Surplus  (unearned  increment) 


Productive  Surplus  (costs  of  growth) 


Maintenance  (costs  of  subsistence) 


"  A.  Maintenance  includes  (1)  minimum  wages  for 
various  sorts  of  labor  and  ability  necessary  to  support 
and  evoke  their  continuous  output  at  the  present  standard 
of  efficiency;    (2)  depreciation  or  wear  and  tear  for  plant 
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and  other  fixed  capital;  (3)  minimum  interest  necessary 
to  support  the  'saving'  involved  in  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  the  existing  fabric  of  capital;  (4)  a  '  wear 
and  tear '  provision  for  land. 

''  B.  The  productive  surplus  includes  (1)  minimum  wage 
of  progressive  efficiency  in  quantity  and  quality  of  labor 
and  ability  of  various  grades;  (2)  such  rise  of  interest 
above  the  subsistence  rate  as  is  required  to  evoke  and 
maintain  the  increase  of  saving  required  for  industrial 
pn^^ress. 

'*  C.  The  unproductive  surplus  consists  of  (1)  the  econom- 
ic rent  of  land  and  other  natural  resoiux^es;  (2)  all  interest 
beyond  the  rate  involved  in  A  and  B;  (3)  all  profit,  salaries, 
or  other  payments  for  ability  or  labor  in  excess  of  what 
is  economically  necessary  to  evoke  the  sufficient  use  of  such 
factor  of  production."     (p.  80.) 

Improving  industrial  methods  tend  constantly  to  swell 
the  surplus.  Some  portion  gradually  contributes  to  in- 
dustrial growth  by  raising  the  payment  to  labor  and  capital 
above  the  bare  subsistence  point.  But  much  does  not  so 
find  progressive  uses.  Segments  pass,  according  to  a  law 
of  superior  force,  to  landowners,  capitalists,  laborers,  en- 
trepreneurs, or  combinations  of  these,  in  ways  that  involve 
conffict  and  to  uses  that  are  essentially  unprogressive. 
The  great  problem  of  our  industrial  civilization  is  in  conse- 
quence that  of  devising  measures  ''  to  secure  that  the  whole 
of  the  industrial  surplus  shall  be  economically  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  industrial  and  social  progress,  instead 
of  pasong  in  the  shape  of  unearned  income  to  the  owners 
of  the  factors  of  production,  whose  activities  are  depressed, 
not  stimulated,  by  such  payments.'' 

Such,  in  outline,  is  Hobson's  theory  of  distribution. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  minor  inconsistencies.  First, 
his  notion  that  margins  are  determined  rather  than  deter- 
mining in  their  influence.  If  this  be  true,  why  say:  "  Just 
as  every  unit  of  labor-power  receives  a  price  measured 
by  the  expense  of  evoking  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
supply,  tho  some  output  of  labor-power  may  be  pleasurable 
to  the  worker,  so  all  the  saving  receives  the  price  which 
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must  be  paid  to  the  most  expensive  savers,  those  who 
would  not  save  at  all  unless  they  were  paid,  say,  three  per 
cent  ?  "  Later  he  qualifies  this  view  in  dealing  with  the 
price  of  competitive  products:  "  The  expense  of  producing 
not  the  '  last '  but  a  unit  of  the  product  by  a  normal  type 
of  efficient  business  may  be  said  to  be  the  direct  determinant 
of  the  normal  supply  price.''  We  may  agree  with  the 
contention  that  margins  have  no  causative  force.  But 
are  costs  any  more  primary  in  their  influence  than  are 
margins?  Consistency  requires  that  all  payments  made 
for  goods  or  for  services,  direct  or  indirect,  be  regarded  as 
primarily  demand-made,  —  as  reflections  of  the  collective 
scale  that  Wicksteed  so  clearly  pictures.  Value  and  price 
are  social  facts,  not  matters  determined  by  the  expense 
of  producing  any  imit  of  supply,  mean  or  marginal  And 
both  mean  and  marginal  apparently  figure  with  Hobson^ 
despite  the  fact  that  neither  interpretation  need  form  a 
link  in  his  main  chain  of  thought.  Indeed,  in  another 
place  (p.  99)  he  gives  expression  to  the  truth  just  stated. 
And  his  method  of  measuring  payments  for  the  use  of 
productive  instrumentalities  (human  or  non-human),  in 
terms  of  a  price  per  standard  unit  of  productive  power, 
leans  in  this  direction.  Again,  we  have  in  this  volume 
a  restatement  of  his  well-known  opinions  on  the  fallacy 
of  saving.  The  error  here  seems  to  arise  out  of  a  "  money 
stimulus  "  interpretation  of  the  varieties  of  demand.  Saving 
is  "  a  refusal  to  apply  it  (money)  at  the  retail  stage  in  the 
'  demand '  for  commodities.  The  '  saving '  persons  who 
reduce  the  '  demand '  for  conunodities  apply  the  same 
quantity  of  'demand'  at  various  interim  points  in  the 
industrial  process."  This  is  said  to  result  in  glut  or  under- 
consuinption,  with  consequent  industrial  crisis  and  un- 
employment. The  contrast  appears  to  be  an  unreal  one. 
Does  increased  investment  really  mean  less  spending  for 
commodities?  Is  it  not  due  to  a  forecast  of  increased 
spending  possibilities  ?  And  are  these  not  realized  unless 
the  intermediate  spending  on  producer's  goods  is  badly 
apportioned  ?  The  problem  at  bottom  is  one  involving 
a  nice  quantitative  relation,  not  between  money  and  the 
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different  forma  of  goods,  but  between  goods  of  the  varying 
intermediate  and  final  forms.  Shall  we  have  more  ploughs 
and  threshing  machines  or  more  rubber-making  machinery, 
more  wheat  or  more  automobiles  ?  A  statement  more  in 
hannony  with  Hobson's  general  pragmatic  view  would 
be  this:  spend  on  consumables  all  that  is  needed  for  health, 
strength,  skill,  and  spiritual  outlook  —  the  qualities  that 
beget  efficiency;  beyond  this,  save  and  invest  as  much 
as  possible,  apportioning  such  surplus  wisely  among  pro- 
ductive uses.  Do  this  all  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
more  and  more  goods  to  devote  to  efficiency  promotion. 

But  despite  inconsistencies,  there  is  a  vastly  significant 
truth  in  Hobson's  general  view.  The  idea  of  surplus  is 
not,  so  clearly  as  should  be,  that  of  mere  excess  of  goods 
over  subsistence  needs.  The  argument  errs  too,  doubtless, 
in  injecting  ethical  considerations  that  warp  the  view  of 
economic  tendencies.  To  call  "unearned"  any  income 
resulting  from  monopoly  power — viewed  by  him  as  a  per- 
fectly normal  phenomenon — is  to  beg  a  very  important  ques- 
tion that  at  least  does  not  lie  without  the  field  of  economics. 
Besides,  how  income  is  used  is  much  more  important  than 
how  it  is  earned.  But  in  any  case,  this  truth  remains: 
there  is  a  growing  surplus  of  goods  above  the  subsistence 
needs  of  the  moment.  The  surplus  increases  at  a  rate 
beyond  that  required  for  maintenance  and  healthful  growth 
of  social-productive  capital.  The  big  problem  is  that 
of  diverting  relatively  iU-used  surplus  to  the  work  of  bet- 
tering living  and  working  conditions.  The  ciunulative 
results  of  such  a  policy  will  be  reflected  in  enlarging  comfort, 
increasing  efficiency,  and  ever-growing  surplus.  To  view 
the  situation  thus  throws  new  light  on  problems  of  taxation 
and  state  function,  of  labor  unionism,  of  private  benevo- 
lence, and  of  related  and  subsidiary  questions.  Hobson's 
book  must  be  accorded  large  credit  for  giving  new  impetus 
to  this  widening  view,  as  well  as  for  applying  the  increas- 
ingly popular  pragmatic  test  to  current  economic  theorising. 

RoswELL  C.  McCbea. 
N»w  York,  N.Y. 
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MR.  MALLOCK  AS   STATISTICIAN  AND 
BRITISH  INCOME  STATISTICS 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  is  known  to  economists  as  a  vig* 
orous  and  assiduous  opponent  of  radical  schemes  of  social 
reorganization.  His  weapons,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  rather  crudely  forged  theories  of  his  own  making,  — 
curious  inversions,  sometimes,  of  the  notions  of  orthodox 
socialism  itself.  In  his  latest  book  ^  theories  are  ostensibly 
replaced  by  statistics,  but  the  animus  is  unchanged.  The 
specific  attack  is  this  time  upon  the  Marxian  prophecy 
of  the  progressive  empoverishment  of  the  laboring  classes 
and  the  accompanying  extinction  of  the  middle  classes. 
Tho  now  disavowed  by  socialist  leaders,  this  doctrine  has 
penetrated  too  far  to  be  easily  dislodged.  Moreover, 
that  "  the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer  "  is  a  fairly  prevalent  belief  older  than  the  Marxian 
dogma  and  likely  to  outlive  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  frankly  that  under  the  canons  ap- 
plicable to  scientific  statistical  work  Mr.  Mallock's  book 
could  not  be  given  a  high  rating.  But  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  books  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Mallock  is  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  public  controversy  in  which  unproved 
assertion  is  met  usually  by  assertion  equally  unproved. 
He  has  put  together  what  seem  to  him  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  has  indicated  his  sources  and  explained  his  estimates. 
In  short,  those  who  dislike  Mr.  Mallock's  conclusions  must 
reckon  with  what  he  puts  forth  as  facts.  For  the  time 
being,  at  least,  his  figures  hold  the  field. 

Those  not  controversially  Inclined  will  prefer  to  regard 
Mr.  Mallock  simply  as  the  latest  of  the  long  series  of 
writers,  —  Dudley  Baxter,  Leone  Levi,  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 

>  W.  H.  Mdlodc,  TIm  NaUoii  m  «  Birnlnai  Firm.  London:  A.  4  C.  Blnok;  Noir 
York:  MaomllUn.     1010. 
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Viscount  GoBchen,  Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  and  others,  — 
who  have  dealt  with  the  statistics  yielded  by  the  assess- 
ment of  the  British  income  tax.  But  Mr.  Mallock  tries 
to  reach  more  precise  and  detailed  conclusions  than  any 
of  these  others,  and  his  work  contains  a  correspondingly 
larger  element  of  estimate  and  conjecture.  It  is  political 
arithmetic  of  the  old  sort,  rather  than  statistics.  These 
precisely  formulated  details  give  Mr.  Mallock's  results 
an  air  of  verisimilitude,  but  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  only  his 
general  conclusions  are  really  worth  serious  consideration. 
The  income  tax  statistics  have  been  thoroly  canvassed 
in  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  tax 
itself.  The  revisionists  desired  to  differentiate  between 
what  have  been  variously  called  "  precarious  "  and  "  per- 
manent," "  industrial  "  and  "  spontaneous,"  "  earned  " 
and  "  unearned "  incomes,  —  that  is,  between  incomes 
from  present  exertion  and  incomes  from  property.  Fur- 
thermore, they  desired  to  make  the  tax  more  progressive, 
either  by  extending  the  present  system  of  abatements 
on  small  incomes  or  by  adding  a  super-tax  on  large  incomes. 
But  in  order  to  maintain  the  income-yielding  power  of  the 
tax  it  was  necessary  to  know  something  about  the  importance 
of  the  various  classes  of  incomes  taxed.  This  was  one  of 
the  problems  canvassed  by  a  special  parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1906.^  Among  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
on  this  matter  were  Sir  Henry  Primrose,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue;  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet,  a  member 
of  the  Board;  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  formerly  Government 
Statistician  for  New  South  Wales;  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money, 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley.  Mr.  Mallock  uses  some  of  the 
estimates  offered  to  this  committee  as  his  own  point  of 
departure.*  It  will  therefore  be  well  to  take  these  estimates 
into  account. 

>  lUport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  iDoome  Tax.  Houae  of  Commone  Re- 
ports, No.  865  of  1906.    This  will  be  cited  as  '*  Report." 

*  Most  of  these  estimates  were  presented  as  modifications  of  the  results  reached 
by  Mr.  Chlossa  Money  (Riches  and  Poverty,  London,  1906),  who  seems  to  have  su^ 
cssted  some  new  methods  of  approaching  the  problem.  The  estimates  offered  by 
Mr.  Money  to  the  Committee  are  substanUally  those  contained  in  his  book. 
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British  income  tax  statistics^  it  is  well  known,  are  full  of 
pitfalls  for  the  investigator.^  The  "  gross  income  brought 
under  review  "  in  the  year  1904-05  (the  year  with  which 
Mr.  Mallock  deals)  was  about  £925,000,000.  But  the 
''  net  income  assessed  "  was  less  than  this  by  about  £200,- 
000,000,  which  was  deducted  on  account  of  incomes  under 
the  £160  line  taxed  erroneously  through  coUection  at  the 
source,  for  over-assessments  adjusted  and  for  certain  non- 
personal  incomes,  including  those  of  municipalities,  as 
well  as  to  cover  the  legal  allowances  for  the  upkeep  of  houses 
and  estates,  for  the  depreciation  of  machinery,  and  for 
life  insurance  premimns.  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  these 
deductions  reidly  represent  part  of  the  total  net  personal 
money  incomes  over  £160.  Such  is  clearly  the  case  with 
the  amount  paid  in  life  insurance  premiums.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  suggested  by  Sir  Henry  Primrose  *  that  about 
£50,000,000  more  should  be  deducted  to  cover  income  paid 
to  foreigners,  undistributed  income  from  the  investments 
of  mutual  insurance  companies,  "  income  "  from  freehold 
property  occupied  by  the  owner  assessed  under  Schedule 
A,  and  certain  other  items.  This  seemingly  pertinent 
suggestion  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Bowley,  who,  like  Sir  Henry 
Primrose,  estimates  the  total  income  to  be  dealt  with 
as  about  £680,000,000.  Mr.  Money  not  only  does  not 
accept  all  of  these  deductions,  but  adds  about  £70,000,000 
on  account  of  income  evading  taxation,*  bringing  his  estimate 
of  the  total  up  to  £830,000.    Mr.  Mallock,  in  turn,  thinks 

>  Some  of  these  dliBeulttoe  are  deeeribed  in  Mr.  Bowl«y*i  ElemenUrjr  MmiiiaI 
of  SUttoUos,  London,  1010,  oh.  U,  and  by  Mr.  Bemnrd  Mdlet  in  the  Appendix  to 
Volume  Hi  of  PalsmTe'e  Diettonaiy  of  PoUttcal  Economy,  pp.  748-760.  The  dlffl- 
eulttes  ere  largely  due  to  the  method  of  asseennent.  But  the  utility  of  the  ■Utiettoe 
would  be  greatly  Increased  If  other  than  adminlatrative  conaiderattona  weie  allowed 
to  Inflvienee  the  fonn  in  which  they  are  tabulated. 

*  Report,  p.  8. 

•  The  eatlmatee  of  Sir  Henry  Prtmrooe  and  Mr.  Bowley  were  made  with  epeolfie 
reference  to  the  f&ioal  problem,  and  properly  include  only  such  income  as  can  be  taaed. 
The  amount  of  evasion  la  of  course  absolutely  unknown.  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet  testi- 
fied (Report,  p.  33),  **  I  have  never  seen  any  reliable  oiBelal  estimate  of  what  It  comes 
to."  Incomes  from  foreign  investments  are  known  to  constitute  the  most  Important 
factor.  Cf.  W.  H.  Pries,  The  British  Income  Tax  In  Recent  Years,  Quattsfly  Journal 
of  Economics,  vol.  xz,  pp.  8M,  296-299. 
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that  Mr.  Money  has  overestimated  the  amount  of  income 
evading  the  tax,  and  furthermore  alleges  that  the  profits 
of  fanning  are  underestimated  in  the  assessment,  and  that 
the  income  from  estates,  buildings,  and  machinery  is  under- 
stated by  reason  of  an  inadequate  allowance  for  depreciation 
and  repairs.    His  own  estimate  is  £750,000,000. 

But  for  statistical  purposes  it  is  also  necessary  to  know 
the  number  of  persons  taxed  and  the  distribution  of  their 
incomes,  and  it  is  here  that  the  information  is  most  defective, 
for  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  assessments  falls 
directly  on  personal  incomes.  The  only  direct  clue  to  the 
problem  is  furnished  by  the  number  of  tax  abatements 
on  small  incomes  (from  £160  to  £700).  The  gradation  of 
the  abatement  divides  these  small  incomes  into  four  groups, 
and  the  information  thus  gained  would  be  directly  to  the 
point,  were  it  not  for  two  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  the  persons  entitled  to  abate- 
ments claim  them.  A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
abatements  has  followed  the  increase  of  the  tax  rate  in 
recent  years,^  but  despite  this  fact  and  despite  the  accom- 
panying growth  of  a  class  of  professional  abatement  agents, 
there  must  be  many  persons  who,  on  account  of  ignorance, 
inertia,  or  pride,  fail  to  claim  the  abatements  due  them. 
Both  the  probabilities  of  the  case  and  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  statistics  indicate  that  these  unclaimed  abatements 
are  most  nimierous  in  the  higher  income  groups  affected, 
where  the  amount  to  be  gained  through  abatement  is  small.* 
In  the  second  place,  some  persons  get  abatements  on  that 
part  of  their  income  which  is  assessed  directly,  but  neglect 
to  claim  them  on  whatever  additional  income  of  theirs  is 
taxed  at  the  source.  The  published  statistics  are  compiled 
on  the  assumption  that  the  total  amount  of  abatement 
granted  is  divided  between  a  number  of  tax-payers  who 
get  all  the  abatements  to  which  they  are  individually  en- 
titled.' For  this  reason  the  statistics  understate  the  number 
of  persons  actually  receiving  abatements,  and  this  may 

>  W.  H.  Prtoe,  loc.  dt.,  p.  209. 

'  For  tb«  ■Utlctlcal  evidence  see  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mallet.  Report,  p.  21. 

*  Erldenoe  of  Sir  Heniy  Prlmroee,  Report,  p.  4. 
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also  be  supposed  to  be  more  significant  for  the  higher  income 
groups  affected^  where  "  additional  income  "  from  property 
must  be  most  frequent. 

There  were  about  700,000  abatements  reported  for  the 
year  considered.  To  these  Mr.  Money  adds  50,000  on 
account  of  the  first  consideration  mentioned,  while  Sir 
Henry  Primrose  adds  80,000  on  account  of  the  first  con- 
sideration and  20,000  on  account  of  the  second,  reaching 
a  total  of  800,000  persons  with  incomes  between  £160  and 
£700.  Mr.  Bowley,  depending  partly  on  another  method, 
places  the  number  at  about  830,000.  But  Mr.  Mallock 
is  not  satisfied  with  this.  There  are,  he  thinks,  at  least 
930,000  incomes  between  £160  and  £700  assessed  under 
Schedules  D  and  E  (professional  and  business  incomes 
and  salaries  of  government  and  company  officiab)  alone.^ 
The  total  number  in  this  income  group  he  places  at  not 
less  than  1,200,000.  Even  allowing  for  the  indefiniteness 
of  the  data,  this  is  a  notable  departure  from  the  other  esti- 
mates. If  Mr.  Mallock  is  right,  unclaimed  abatements 
are  much  more  numerous  than  had  generally  been  supposed. 

The  number  of  abatements  throws  no  light  on  the  distri- 
bution of  incomes  above  £700,  altho,  by  subtraction,  it 
may  help  to  determine  their  total  amoimt.  But  there 
are  two  other  classes  of  statistics  which  have  been  pressed 
into  service  at  this  point,  —  obtained  repectively  from 
the  operation  of  the  inhabited  house  duty  and  of  the  estate 
duty.  The  number  and  annual  values  of  houses  are  known 
for  Great  Britain,  tho  not  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Money  simply 
assumes,  on  the  basis  of  common  observation,  that  houses 
in  London  worth  more  than  £60  and  houses  elsewhere  worth 
more  than  £50  a  year  will  in  general  be  occupied  by  persons 
whose  income  is  at  least  £700.  This  leads  to  the  inference 
that  there  are  about  275,000  of  these  larger  incomes.^    Of 

1  This  estimate  Includes  Incomes  from  Individual  business  ventures,  from  firms 
(allowing  two  and  a  half  persons  to  a  firm),  and  from  very  small  (presumably  **  one 
man  *')  companies. 

*  The  number  of  houses  In  Ireland  worth  over  £50  annuslly  Is  assumed  to  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  Income  taied  as  the  corresponding  number 
does  In  Great  Britain.  The  number  thus  Inferred  Li  so  small  (9000)  that  a  consider- 
able element  of  error  In  the  estimate  would  not  appreciably  affect  the  general  results. 
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course  many  of  the  wealthier  families  have  both  a  town 
house  and  a  country  house,  and,  in  some  cases,  more  than 
one  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  flats  and  tenement 
buildings  are  (except  in  Scotland)  counted  as  single  houses. 
To  some  extent  these  factors  counterbalance  each  other, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  precise  information,  Mr.  Money 
ignores  them.  Sir  Henry  Primrose  thinks  that  on  account 
of  the  number  of  wealthy  people  living  in  private  hotels 
and  lodging  houses  and  in  houses  renting  for  less  than  the 
limit  suggested  by  Mr.  Money,  his  estimate  is  somewhat 
too  small.  Mr.  Bowley  does  not  use  the  house  duty  returns 
as  an  essential  part  of  his  method.  But  they  are  the  basis 
of  what  is  distinctly  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
arguments  in  support  of  his  principal  thesis  that  the  number 
of  persons  enjoying  moderate  incomes  is  much  larger  and 
is  increasing  much  faster  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 
In  outline  his  argument  is  as  foUows:  ^ 

There  were  about  43,000,000  persons  and  about  8,600,000 
houses  and  residential  shops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1905,  or  about  five  persons  to  a  house.  If  we  assign  the 
160,000  houses  worth  over  £60  a  year  to  families  with  incomes 
of  over  £700,  the  remainder  must  be  distributed  among 
other  classes  of  the  population.  A  rental  value  of  £20  is 
taken  as  a  fair  dividing  line  between  the  houses  occupied 
by  families  who  receive  more  and  families  who  receive 
less  than  £160  a  year.  There  were  1,240,000  houses  worth 
between  £20  and  £60  a  year,  —  a  number  which  is  dispro- 
portionately large  as  compared  with  Mr.  Money's  estimate 
of  750,000  incomes  in  this  class,  or  Mr.  Bowley's  estimate 
of  830,000,  and  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Mallock's 
own  estimate  of  1,200,000  is  not  excessive. 

No  conceivable  amount  of  error  in  the  apportionment  of 
houses  to  those  receiving  incomes  of  over  £700  will  seriously 
affect  tlus  apparent  discrepancy.  The  crucial  point  is 
the  validity  of  the  selection  of  £20  as  the  lower  limit  of 

>  Mr.  lidkMk's  argument  to  worked  out  la  elaborate  and  tedknu  detaU  and  in- 
TolTee  eiitimatee  (neeenarily  gue«es)  at  the  number  id  boueee  oeeopled  by  Moh  of 
tlilrieen  different  income  etaaaee. 
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annual  value.  It  is  easily  possible  that  there  are  more 
houses  worth  £20  a  year  or  over,  occupied  by  families  whose 
aggregate  income  is  less  than  £160,  than  there  are  houses 
of  smaller  value  occupied  by  families  with  larger  income. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  flats,  tenements,  and  double 
houses  worth  more  than  £20  a  year  must  be  taken  into 
account.  If  more  of  these  are  occupied  by  families  with 
less  than  £160  income  than  by  families  with  larger  incomes 
Mr.  Mallock's  conclusion  might  be  seriously  affected. 

Mr.  Mallock  endeavors  to  bolster  up  this  weak  spot 
in  his  argument  by  showing  that  the  7,100,000  houses 
renting  for  less  than  £20  are  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
families  having  incomes  less  than  £160.  But  neither  the 
number  of  families  nor  the  number  of  incomes  in  this  group 
is  known,  and  they  can  only  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  individuals  (possibly  some  37,000,000) 
left  after  the  estimated  number  of  persons  in  families  reached 
by  the  income  tax  is  subtracted  from  the  total  population. 
The  niunbers  here  are  so  large  that  Mr.  Mallock's  estimate 
is  futile.  A  very  slight  difference  in  the  assumed  average 
size  of  family  will  throw  the  figures  one  way  or  the  other. 
Then  there  are  a  host  of  minor  difficulties,  such  as  that 
occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  servants  from  this  class  to 
the  homes  of  the  richer  classes.  Mr.  Mallock  himself  suggests 
that  the  combined  incomes  in  some  artisan  families  in  which 
there  are  several  wage  earners  will  put  such  families  into 
the  higher  income  classes,  and  sometimes  into  the  better 
houses.  But  I  imagine  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  would 
be  that  Mr.  Mallock's  use  of  the  £20  dividing  line  is  not 
altogether  imreasonable,  and  that  he  has  suggested  a  statis- 
tical problem  that  deserves  serious  consideration. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mallock  has  not  used  his 
ingenuity  on  the  estate  duty  statistics.  A  remarkably 
constant  amount  of  the  total  real  and  personal  property 
of  the  United  Kingdom  that  is  in  holdings  of  over  £100  in 
value  passes  under  review  year  after  year.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  determine  what  proportion  the  estates  of 
decedents  make  of  the  total  amount  of  property  holdings. 
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The  methods  generally  used  ^  fail  to  account  for  the  amount 
of  known  income  from  property,  unless  a  very  high  rate 
of  interest  is  assumed.  Mr.  Bowley,  however,  makes  a 
novel  and  fairly  successful  use  of  these  returns.  He  dis- 
entangles various  kinds  of  income  from  property  from  the 
income  tax  returns,  and  compares  his  results  with  the 
conresponding  estate  duty  returns.  By  assuming  an  average 
succession  period  of  32  years  he  gets  an  average  interest 
rate  of  5.6  per  cent.  This  interest  rate  is  then  applied 
to  the  total  number  of  estates,  grouped  according  to  sixe, 
and  the  result  is  an  estimate  of  the  amoxmt  and  distribution 
of  the  total  income  from  property.  To  this  is  added  what 
taxed  income  is  known  to  go  to  individual  entrepreneurs, 
to  films,  and  to  employees  of  all  kinds.*  A  number  of  other 
adjustments  and  corrections  are  made,  and  the  results 
are  smoothed  by  the  use  of  Pareto's  income  equation.*  He 
takes  pains,  however,  to  adjust  his  final  results  to  some 
of  the  estimates  made  by  Sir  Henry  Primrose.  The  equation 
is  found  to  fit  the  facts  fairly  weU,  except  for  the  very  high 
and  the  very  low  incomes. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Bowley  did  find  it 
difficult  to  fit  the  relatively  large  number  of  high  incomes 
indicated  by  the  estate  duty  returns  to  the  relatively  small 
number  of  incomes  xmder  £700  indicated  by  the  income 
tax  abatements,  even  as  modified  in  accordance  with  Sir 

1  VtiSooi  '*  multlpllsn  "  have  been  euggeetad,  moei  of  them  obtained  by  mrinni 
methode  of  meewiiing  the  nverage  life  time  of  n  cenentlon,  end  running  from  80  to 
45.  But  Mr.  Bemnrd  Mnllet  has  reoently  ehown,  In  an  ndmlnble  pleoe  of  analyrte 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Statlstloal  Society,  vol.  Izsd.  |>p.66-«4).  that  the  faet  that  In 
general  men  get  rloher  ae  they  grow  older  must  be  taken  Into  account,  and  that  the 
multtpller  that  beet  fita  the  facto  of  recent  years  la  34.  This  accentuates  the  difficulty 
lln  the  text. 


*  A  firm  Is  counted  as  two  and  a  half  persons.  It  Is  assumed  *'  by  tradition  "  that 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Income  gdng  to  Individual  entrepreneurs  and  to  firms  Is  Interest 
on  capital. 

I  Log  n  *  .A  —  a  log  «,  where  n  Is  the  number  of  pereons  whose  Income  Is  more 
than  9,  The  coefficient  a  measures  the  dope  of  the  straight  hue  which  Is  the  graph 
of  the  equation,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  Index  of  the  evenness  of  the  distribution 
of  tneome.  The  value  of  a  which  Mr.  Bowley  thinks  best  fito  the  British  statistics 
Is  1.S,  which  may  be  compared  with  1.4  for  Pruaala  and  1.6  for  Saxony  In  somewhat 
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Henry  Primrose's  suggestioDS.^  The  inference  is,  I  think, 
that  the  number  of  unclaimed  abatements  must  be  some- 
what larger  than  had  been  supposed.'    In  the  accompanying 

Estheates  of  ths  DisraiBirnoN  of  Incombs  in  thb 
UicrrBD  Kingdom  in  1904-1905 

Number  of  Inoomes.  £iaa-£700  £700-£6,000  £0.000  And  ovw. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Chiosza  Money   .  750,000  235,000          14,250 

Sir  Henry  Primroee  ....  800,000  268,000          12,500 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley 830,000  155,000          14,600 

Mr.  W.  H.  MaUock  ....  1,190,000  159,000          12,000 


Amount  of  InooDM                         (£00Q)  (£000)  (£000) 

Mr.  L.  G.  Chiosza  Money   .     287,400  322,100  181,000 

255,000  304,000  121,000 

247,000  233,500  200,000 

229,500  347,000  143,000 

349,000  267,000  133,000 


Sir  Henry  Primroee 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  . 
Mr.  T.  A.  C>)ghlan 
Mr.  W.  H.  MaUock 


table  I  have  compared  some  of  the  estimates  made  for 
the  Select  Committee  of  1906  on  the  Income  Tax  with 
Mr.  Mallock's  lEigures.*  The  divergence  of  his  estimates 
from  the  general  average  will  be  noted.  But  all  of  these 
estimates  are  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  to  no 
one  of  them  can  be  imputed  any  pre-eminent  authority. 

Mr.  MaUock  attempts  to  differentiate  between  ''  earned  " 
and  "  unearned  "  income,  and  here  is  on  familiar  ground. 
He  argues  forcefully  that  the  higher  the  rate  of  return  on 

i  Thftt  the  dlBtributlon  of  abatementa,  taken  by  Itself,  eeeme  to  point  to  a 
very  email  number  of  \»rgfi  Inoomee  had  previously  been  noted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan 
in  a  review  of  Mr.  Chtossa  Money's  Riches  and  Poverty  (Economic  Journal,  vol.zvl, 
p.  87). 

*  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  this  possible  confirmation  of  his  own 
views.  Another  bit  of  evidence  which  may  be  favorable  to  Mr.  Mallodc's  thesis  haa 
come  to  light.  A  statute  of  1907  permits  persons  with  incomee  less  than  £2000  to 
claim  abatements  on  so  much  of  this  as  Is  *'  earned."  The  official  statistics  embody^ 
Inc  the  effects  of  this  change  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  we  have  Mr.  Bowley'a 
statement  (Elementary  Manual  of  Statistics,  p.  181)  that  the  number  of  abatements 
claimed  Is  somewhat  greater  and  the  Income  affected  somewhat  less  than  would  have 
been  inferred  from  hli  estimate  made  for  the  Select  Committee  on  Income  Tax. 

*  The  estimates  were  more  detailed  than  Is  indicated,  —  that  Is,  Inoomes  wera 
classified  In  a  larger  number  of  groups.  The  estimates  of  Mr.  Bowley  and  of  Sir 
Henry  Primroee  relate  only  to  taxable  income. 
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capital,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  that  must  be  considered 
earned.  If  the  technical  meaning  of  "  earned  "  and  ''  mi- 
eamed  "  is  kept  in  mind,  this  proposition  cannot  be  lightly 
dismissed  as  unsound.  Mr.  Mallock  might  have  cited 
J.  S.  MiU  in  this  connection,  had  he  so  desired.^  He  further 
submits  that  it  is  unfair  to  count  income  from  foreign 
investments  as  part  of  the  unearned  income,  unless  the 
earnings  of  the  labor  thus  employed  in  other  countries 
is  added  to  the  other  side  of  the  British  income  statement. 
Even  here  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Mr. 
Mallock's  view,  at  least  as  a  warning  against  applying 
a  distinction  made  for  national  fiscal  purposes  directly  to  the 
analysis  of  general  social  problems. 

So  far  as  the  unassessed  incomes  under  £160  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Mallock  simply  brings  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  estimates 
for  1886'  up  to  date  on  the  assumption  that  population 
and  income  have  increased  proportionately  throughout 
the  Ti-hole  range.  He  neglects  the  mass  of  material  that 
has  been  accumulated  in  recent  years.*  For  earlier  dates 
withm  the  nineteenth  century  the  income  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  investigations 
of  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and  Professor  Leone  Levi,^  except 
for  the  year  1800,  for  which  Mr.  Mallock  ventures  to  con- 
struct an  estimate  of  his  own  on  very  inadequate  f oundatioPB. 
Moreover,  the  relatively  greater  importance  of  agriculture 

>  Prlnclplot  of  Political  EooBomyp  Book  V,  oh.  11  (ed.  A«hl«y,  p.  816). 

•  Genend  Report  on  th«  Waces  of  the  Manual  Labor  daaaeB,  Parllamantaiy 
Papen,  1883,  Vol.  IzzzUi.  part  2.    (c.  6889.) 

•  Mr.  Mallook'a  estimate  that  £1,000,000,000  of  unaMeeeed  Income,  or  a  little 
oiyer,  la  annually  divided  among  about  7,500,000  famlllea  agreea  fairly  well  with  other 
recent  eetlniAtea.  Just  how  this  income  Is  divided  between  wage-earners  and  the 
leelirfents  of  other  small  Incomes  (derks,  small  shopkeepers,  petty  oflSclals,  etc.)  Is 
a  question  of  Importance.  It  Is  difficult  to  get  at  Mr.  Mallock's  conclusions  on  this 
point,  largely  on  account  of  his  annoying  practice  of  giving  estimates  of  the  number 
fA  persons  having  a  certain  "  average  income,"  rather  than  the  number  induded 
within  a  certain  definite  range  of  incomes.  But  he  seems  to  have  overstated  the 
amount  going  to  manual  laborers  and  to  have  understated  the  amount  of  income 
going  to  the  other  dass.  The  amount  and  distribution  of  income  (other  than  wages) 
below  the  income  tax  exemption  limit  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  careful 
study  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Assodation.  Their  condusions  are  given  In  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  StatlsUcal  Sodety,  vol.  Ixxlv,  pp.  37  and  ff.    (December,  1010.) 

•  Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working  Classes,  London,  1867. 
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in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  conse- 
quently smaller  importance  of  money  incomes  is  not  taken 
into  account. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mallock  has  buried  the  essential 
part  of  his  argument  in  a  perfect  jungle  of  estimates  and 
guesses,  often  irrelevanti  and  generally  unnecessary.  This 
is,  I  think,  partly  attributable  to  a  desire  to  strengthen 
his  conclusions  by  resting  them  on  results  got  by  a  number 
of  parallel  methods.  His  findings  from  the  income  tax 
statistics  are  fortified,  for  example,  by  the  use  of  the  house 
duty  returns,  as  already  noted,  and  also  by  an  examination 
of  the  distribution  of  carriages  and  of  male  servants.  Mr. 
Mallock  attaches  much  importance  to  the  fact  that  he 
reaches  the  same  result  by  a  number  of  different  methods. 
But  his  results  are  so  neatly  rounded  and  the  estimates 
by  which  he  reaches  them  are  so  precise  and  so  painfully 
detailed,  that  one  is  led  to  infer  that  the  one  goal  has  been 
kept  in  raght  through  all  the  devious  marches.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  Mr.  Bowley,  a  practised  statistician,  frankly 
admits  discrepancies  in  the  data.  But  Mr.  Mallock  hammers 
his  reluctant  figures  into  some  kind  of  conformity. 

Alltn  a.  Youno* 
Habvabd  UiavinsrrT. 
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FAKMEBS'    MUTUAL    FIRE    INSURANCE    IN 
MINNESOTA 

Fob  several  years  prior  to  1875  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  for  a  law  authoris- 
ing and  outlining  a  plan  for  rural  mutual  insurance  against 
loss  by  fire  or  lightning  was  making  itself  felt  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Several  small  companies  of  this  nature  were  already 
in  existencci  the  two  earliest  ones  of  which  the  writer  has 
any  knowledge  being  organized  in  1867.  These  companies 
were  desirous  of  legal  recognition,  and  the  farmers  in  various 
other  conununities  were  ready  to  organize  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  to  incorporate  on  a  legal  basis  had  been  provided. 

To  get  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books,  however,  proved 
no  easy  matter.  That  the  old  line  companies  were  not 
idle  at  such  a  time  can  readily  be  imagined.  But  the 
most  outspoken  enemy  of  the  proposed  plan  was  the  In- 
surance Commissioner  of  the  state.  In  the  annual  report  ^ 
of  this  officer  for  1874  we  are  informed  that  in  the  legislative 
sesmon  of  the  previous  year  a  bill  was  introduced  providing 
for  an  ''indiscriminate  organization  of  Township  Mutual 
Companies."  The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but  the  signature  of  the  governor,  in  the  words  of 
the  Commissioner,  "  was  prudently  witheld."  He  further 
relates  how  in  the  legislature  of  the  year  of  the  report  two 
further  attempts  were  made  to  pass  such  a  law,  the  bill 
in  both  cases  being  defeated  in  the  Senate  after  passage 
by  the  House.  Despite  his  warnings  and  arguments, 
in  the  following  year,   1875,   the  legislature   passed   the 

1  Mlnmiota  Insumnoe  Reportp  Fire,  1874,  p.  68,  etc. 
887 
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act  authorizing  the  formation  of  Township  Mutual  In- 
surance Companies. 

The  experiment  has  been  highly  successful.  The  report 
for  the  year  1886  shows  that,  (luring  the  first  ten  years 
that  the  law  was  in  operation,  forty-three  Township  Mu- 
tuals  had  attained  a  working  basis  and  were  at  the  time 
of  the  report  carrying  an  aggregate  risk  of  over  $8,000,000. 
According  to  the  report  for  1910,  there  are  149  such  com- 
panies in  the  state,  with  a  totsl  membership  of  135,382, 
and  with  a  total  insurance  on  their  books  of  $254,018,393. 
By  the  strictly  mutual  plan  of  insurance  at  cost  the  farmers 
of  Minnesota  are  saving  themselves  in  insm^ance  premiums 
about  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 

The  law  of  1875  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time, 
practically  all  the  changes  being  in  the  nature  of  am- 
plifications of  the  original  provisions.  The  most  thoro 
revision  was  undertaken  by  the  Legislature  of  1909,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  present  Insurance  Commissioner. 
The  present  law^  provides  that  the  number  of  incorporators 
shall  be,  as  by  the  original  act,  twenty-five  or  more.  But 
the  amount  of  property  which  these  incorporators  must 
possess  and  offer  to  insure  is  raised  to  $50,000  as  a  minimum, 
instead  of  $25,000.  The  contingencies  insured  against 
remain  the  same,  namely,  fire  or  lightning.  The  incorpora- 
tors must  reside  in  adjacent  towns,  and  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that  no  company  shall  operate  in  more  than  fifty 
towns  at  the  same  time.  The  certificate  of  incorporation, 
which  by  the  statute  is  carefully  outlined  as  to  content, 
and  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  company  are  required 
to  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  after  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  by  him. 

The  number  of  directors  is  left  as  before,  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  nine;  but  instead  of  being  limited  to 
a  one-year  term  they  may  be  elected  for  three  years  or  less 
as  the  by-laws  of  the  company  shall  provide.  The  direc- 
tors are  required  to  choose  from  among  their  number  one 
president,  one  vice  president,  and  one  secretary.    They 

1  GeiMral  Laws  of  liitimewyta,  1909,  Chap.  411. 
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are  also  required  to  elect  a  treasurer  who  must  be  a  member 
of  the  company,  but  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  board 
unless  the  directors  so  desire.  The  treasurer  is  required 
to  give  bonds  in  such  sum  as  the  directors  shall  determine. 
A  person  owning  property  within  a  town  in  which  a  town- 
ship mutual  is  authorized  to  operate  may  become  a  member 
of  the  company  and  insure  his  property  so  located,  even 
tho  his  place  of  residence  is  not  within  such  limits.  A 
member  may  at  any  time  withdraw  from  the  company 
by  proper  notice  to  the  secretary,  and  the  payment  of  his 
share  of  all  existing  claims. 

The  kinds  of  property  that  may  be  insured  have  been 
enlarged  by  amendment  on  several  occasions.  The  present 
law  provides  that  the  following  kinds  of  property  may 
be  insured:  "  dwellings  and  their  contents,  farm  buildings 
and  their  contents,  live  stock,  farm  machinery,  hay,  grain 
in  the  bin  or  stack,  churches,  school  houses,  society  or 
town  halls,  country  blacksmith  shops  and  their  contents, 
and  the  bams  and  contents  used  in  connection  therewith, 
butter  makers'  dwelling  houses  and  contents,  and  bams 
and  contents  used  in  connection  therewith."  The  com- 
panies are,  as  before,  prohibited  from  insuring  any  property 
within  the  limits  of  any  city  or  village,  "  except  that  located 
upon  lands  actually  used  for  farming  or  gardening  purposes." 
The  term  for  which  policies  may  be  issued  is,  as  in  the 
original  law,  limited  to  five  years.  A  company  may  take 
joint  or  partial  risks  with  other  companies,  but  no  company 
may  insiu^e  property  already  insured  by  another,  except 
witii  the  consent  of  the  former  insurer,  nor  may  the  total 
joint  insurance  exceed  in  value  the  sum  for  which  such 
property  is  insm^able  by  such  former  company.  In  cases 
of  joint  insurance,  companies  are  not  limited  to  the  terri- 
tory in  which  they  are  regularly  authorized  to  do  business. 
Classification  of  property  is  permitted,  as  to  degree  of  risk. 

Before  issuing  a  policy  the  company  is  required  to  collect 
"  regular  cash  premium  and  policy  fee  and  take  the  written 
agreement  of  the  insured  ...  to  pay  pro  rata  share  of  all 
losses  sustained  by  the  company."     The  amount  of  such 
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cash  premium  is  left  to  be  determined  by  each  organisation 
for  itself.  To  make  doubly  sure  that  assessments  are 
coUectible  the  act  specifically  states  that  suits  at  law  may 
be  brought  against  any  member  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
pay  such  assessment.  It  is  further  provided  that  in  case 
the  directors  wilfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  office  in  connection  with  a  loss,  they  become,  as 
under  the  original  law,  liable  in  their  individual  capacity 
to  the  person  having  the  claim  against  the  company. 

All  losses  are  required  to  be  properly  reported  to  the 
secretary,  and  if  the  claim  involved  exceeds  $300,  the  di- 
rectors are  required  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members 
of  whom  the  secretary  shall  be  one.  This  committee  has 
the  power  of  examining  witnesses  and  the  secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths,  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  loss.  The  by-laws,  however,  may  provide  that 
the  secretary  shall  himself  determine  losses,  and  even  with- 
out such  provision,  he  and  the  president,  or  either  of  them, 
may  pass  upon  all  claims  of  $300  or  less.  In  case  of  failure 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  settlement  under  any  of  these  pro- 
visions, the  law  requires  that  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  an  arbitration  board,  consisting  of  three  disinterested 
men,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  company,  one  by 
the  insured,  and  a  third  by  the  two  so  chosen.  The  award 
of  a  majority  of  these  three  is  declared  to  be  final  unless 
an  appeal  be  made  to  the  courts.  Such  action  by  an  arbi- 
tration board,  however,  is  required,  unless  waived  by  mutual 
agreement,  before  action  in  court  is  permitted.  The  ref- 
erees or  arbitrators  are  allowed  $2.00  per  day  and  a  5c. 
mileage.  These  charges,  together  with  witness  fees,  if 
any,  must  be  paid  by  the  company  if  the  award  is  higher 
than  the  sum  offered  by  the  officers  or  the  original  com- 
mittee of  the  organization;  if  the  award  is  not  so  increased, 
these  expenses  are  borne  by  the  claimant. 

A  company  instead  of  waiting  for  a  loss  to  occur  may 
coUect  and  maintain  in  its  treasury  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
two  mills  on  each  dollar  insurance  in  force,  or  it  may,  after 
a  loss  has  occurred,  borrow  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  per- 
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centage  above  mentioned,  and  thus  postpone  an  assessment. 
Funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  company  may,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  directors,  be  loaned  by  the  treasurer  on  first 
real  estate  securities,  or  upon  similar  authorization  they 
may  be  deposited  by  him  in  banks  approved  by  the  directors. 

The  average  amount  of  risk  on  the  books  of  each  of  the 
149  companies  is  a  little  over  $1,700,000.  There  are  59 
companies  having  a  total  insurance  in  force  of  less  than 
$1,000,000.  Many  of  these,  of  course,  are  but  recently 
organized  and  have  not  had  time  to  attain  normal  propor- 
tions. Forty-nine  companies  have  each  between  one  and 
two  million  doUars  insurance  in  force;  seventeen  have 
between  two  and  three  million;  twelve  have  between  three 
and  four  million;  eight  have  between  four  and  five  million, 
and  four  companies  have  each  over  five  million. 

No  company,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  permitted  to  operate 
in  more  than  50  townships  at  the  same  time.  Only  one 
company  has  reached  the  legal  limit  in  this  respect.  Three 
other  companies  operate  in  more  than  forty  townships. 
Twelve  companies  operate  in  thirty  or  more  but  less  than 
forty  townships;  thirtynsix  companies  in  twenty  or  more 
but  less  than  thirty;  sixty-five  in  ten  or  more  but  less  than 
twenty;  and  thirty-two  in  less  than  ten  townships.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  ninetynseven,  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
companies,  limit  their  respective  fields  of  operation  to  less 
than  twenty  townships,  while  only  siicteen,  or  one-tenth 
of  the  companies,  operate  in  thirty  or  more  townships 
each.  It  would  appear  from  these  figures,  as  weU  as  from 
other  computations  that  may  be  made,  that  the  favorite 
area  for  a  company  to  take  in  as  business  territory  is  fifteen 
to  twenty  townships.  The  largest  company  operates  in 
but  twenty-one  townships.  Two  of  the  other  companies 
having  a  business  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  operate  in  twenty 
townships  each,  while  the  fourth  company  in  the  same  class 
operates  in  thirty-six  such  units  of  area.  No  company 
operates  in  less  than  two  townships,  and  but  one  company 
is  confined  to  two.  There  are  but  five  companies,  all  told, 
restricted  to  less  than  five  townships  each.    Fifty-six  of 
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the  companies  have  their  territories  all  in  the  same  county, 
and,  strangely  enough,  three  of  these  are  in  the  "  five  mil- 
lion" group.  Thirty-four  companies  have  their  territory 
in  two  counties;  thirty-five  in  three  counties;  eighteen 
in  four  countiesi  and  six  in  five  counties.  Whether  or 
not  the  townships  in  which  a  company  by  its  charter  is 
allowed  to  do  business  are  within  the  limits  of  one  or  more 
counties  will  depend,  of  course,  very  largely  upon  the  domicile 
of  the  company  with  reference  to  county  lines. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  difference  of  nationality  and 
even  church  affiliations  have  played  a  considerable  part 
in  forming  the  boundaries  of  many  of  the  companies.  Hap- 
pily, this  tendency  seems  to  be  rapidly  waning  as  Minnesota 
citizens  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially from  different  foreign  countries,  learn  to  understand 
one  another  through  the  use  of  a  common  language  and 
the  discovery  of  conmion  interests.  No  more  striking 
example  of  this  process  could  well  be  given  than  the  history 
of  one  of  these  insurance  companies  formed  by  a  colony 
of  foreign-bom  citizens  before  the  law  of  1875  gave  legal 
sanction  to  such  an  organization.  As  first  organized, 
membership  was  restricted  both  by  nationality  and  church. 
Within  a  year  both  qualifications  were  partially  removed, 
tho  the  changed  name  was  still  written  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage of  the  founders.  Four  years  later  the  organization 
became  a  "  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Club  "  and  today, 
under  the  name  of  the  township  of  its  official  domicile,  it 
is  one  of  the  149  companies  we  are  discussing. 

The  companies  have  doubtless  done  much  to  create 
among  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  a  feeling  of  fellowship 
and  a  conmiunity  of  interest.  This  is  stimulated  by  the 
annual  and  other  local  meetings  of  the  membership  of 
each  individual  company,  and  by  an  annual  gathering  of 
representatives  organized  in  a  state  association.  The 
fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at 
St.  Paul  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  last  January. 
Sixty-two  companies  were  represented.  Some  of  the  topics 
discussed  were    blanks,   books   and   bookkeeping,   proper 
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initial  premium  rates,  proper  amount  of  reserve  fxmds  and 
the  disposal  of  these  until  needed,  classification  of  risks, 
and  proper  valuation  of  high-priced  stock  on  the  farm. 
In  the  discussion  of  reserve  fxmds,  for  instance,  it  was  shown 
that  a  decided  saving  could  be  accomplished  by  charging 
a  large  enough  premium  upon  the  issuing  of  a  policy  to 
avoid  making  an  assessment  except  upon  extraordinary 
occasions.  The  practice  in  this  respect  is  at  present,  how- 
ever,  very  divergent.  Initial  premiums  vary  in  different 
companies  from  ten  cents  per  himdred  doUars  to  seventy- 
five  cents,  for  a  five-year  policy.  Experience  shows  that 
by  charging  the  latter  figure,  assessments,  each  of  which 
cost  an  average  company  some  $200  or  $300,  can  be  almost 
entirely  avoided.  A  majority  of  the  members  present 
favored  a  reserve  of  something  over  $1,000  for  a  company 
having  about  $1,000,000  insurance  in  force,  the  percentage 
of  reserve  decreasing  as  the  company's  insurance  in  force 
exceeded  that  amount.  Such  discussions  are  of  great 
value  to  men  who,  with  all  their  sturdy  virtues,  are  often 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  corporate  way  of  doing  things, 
and  of  business  methods  and  accoxmts. 

The  moral  hazard,  from  the  very  nature  of  an  organization 
with  neighborhood  control,  is  less  than  with  stock  companies, 
or  even  with  mutual  companies  doing  a  more  general 
business.  It  is  further  reduced  by  the  practice  of  refusing 
to  insure  for  more  than  two-thirds  or  at  most  three-fourths 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  The  similarity  of  the 
risks  of  these  companies,  and  the  knowledge  of  neighbors 
as  to  the  condition  and  value  of  the  property  of  an  applicant 
for  insurance  make  it  possible  to  apply  this  rule  without 
difficulty.  Commissioner  Elmer  H.  Dearth,  in  his  report 
for  the  year  1901,  makes  the  rather  sweeping  assertion^ 
that  the  township  mutuals  have  entirely  eliminated  the 
moral  hazard,  and  finds  the  cause  in  the  fact  that  each 
member  feels  himself  part  and  parcel  of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  moral  hazard,  or  at  least 
in  greatly  reducing  it,  the  companies  have  accomplished 

1  MlniMMioU  Inranuioa  R^porti  Fire,  1901,  p.  izU* 
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something  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  number  of  accidental 
fires.  Most  of  their  by-laws  contain  numerous  precau- 
tions which  must  be  observed  by  the  insured.  Among 
these  are  the  placing  of  all  hay  or  straw  stacks  beyond 
a  specified  distance  from  any  building  wherein  fire  is  used, 
always  having  on  hand  certain  fire  fighting  apparatus, 
such  as  water  pails,  a  ladder  of  sufficient  height,  and  other 
appliance  by  which  the  ridge  of  the  roof  may  be  reached, 
etc.  Stove  pipes  and  chinmeys  are  required  to  be  in  good 
repair  and  proper  non-conducting  thimbles  used  where 
pipes  pass  through  partitions,  ceilings,  or  roof.  Endanger* 
ing  buildings  by  the  careless  disposal  of  hot  ashes  is  usually 
provided  against.  If  these  precautions  are  not  observed, 
then,  in  the  words  of  the  by-laws  of  one  of  these  companies, 
"  the  insured  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  insurance  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss  or  damage  has  been  caused  or  increased 
by  such  violations.''  In  securing  the  observance  of  these 
precautions,  as  in  guarding  against  over-insurance  and 
the  consequent  moral  hazard,  these  local  and  consciously 
mutual  organizations  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
larger  and  more  complex  old  line  companies. 

In  the  thirty-five  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment, not  a  single  company  has  failed  to  meet  its  obligations. 
Two  partially  organized  companies,  it  is  true,  failed  to  enter 
on  business;  but  every  company  fully  organized  has  been  a 
success.  Commissioner  Dearth,  speaking  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Codperative  Insurance  Companies 
which  met  at  St.  Paul  in  1902,  after  pointing  out  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  Township  Mutuals  of  Minnesota, 
pays  them  the  following  tribute:  "  These  companies  deserve 
the  greatest  consideration,  not  only  for  the  very  large  policy 
or  membership,  but  on  account  of  the  thoroly  earnest, 
conscientious,  and  conservative  management  which  has 
been  a  marked  characteristic  of  their  business  transactions." 
He  calculates  that  the  average  cast  of  insurance  to  the 
farmers  in  their  own  companies,  about  seventeen  cents 
per  hundred  —  thirteen  cents  of  which  covers  losses  and 
four  cents  expenses, —  is  about  one-fifth  what  it  would 
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have  cost  them  in  old  line  companies,  and  that  the  Township 
Mutuals  saved  the  fanners  of  the  state  in  the  year  1901 
alone  $1,069,000,  and  up  to  that  date  had  saved  a  total 
sum  of  not  less  than  $12,000,000.  ''  Old  line  joint  stock 
companies,''  he  asserts,  "  lEind  it  xmprolEitable  to  carry  these 
risks  even  at  a  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  or  a  doUar,  and 
such  as  had  a  farm  department  formerly  are  withdrawing 
from  the  field."  The  last  part  of  this  statement  is  borne 
out  by  an  inquiiy  as  to  the  number  of  stock  conipanies 
represented  by  the  leading  local  fire  insurance  agencies 
who  at  present  insure  farm  property.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  in  estimating  the  difference  in  cost  to  the 
farmers  under  the  two  plans,  the  Commissioner  has  used 
the  one  year  rate  for  the  stock  companies,  instead  of  one- 
third  of  their  three  years'  rate,  which  would  more  accurately 
represent  true  cost  to  the  insured;  it  being  the  established 
rule  to  give  three  years'  protection  at  twice  the  annual 
rate. 

The  actual  amount  that  the  Township  Mutuals  are 
saving  the  farmers  annually  is  perhaps  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, since  no  one  can  say  just  to  what  extent  the  present 
rates  quoted  by  stock  companies  —  in  so  far  as  they  still 
offer  rates  —  have  been  influenced.  Taking  their  rates 
as  quoted  at  the  present  time,  the  annual  saving,  tho  not 
so  great  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  figures  of  Commis- 
sioner Dearth,  is  still  very  considerable.  The  present 
rate  by  such  stock  companies  as  take  farm  risks  varies  from 
sixty-five  cents  per  hundred  for  one  year  and  $1.25  for 
three  years,  to  seventy-five  cents  for  one  year  and  $1.50 
for  three.  The  higher  rates  are  applied  to  the  more  sparsely 
as  weU  as  more  newly  settled  northern  parts  of  the  state. 
Under  the  three-year  plan,  the  average  annual  cost  to  farm- 
ers insuring  in  stock  companies  would  be  about  a  third 
of  $1,375,  or  forty-six  cents  per  hundred.  The  average 
cost  in  the  Township  Mutuals  is  about  seventeen  cents 
per  hundred,  —  an  annual  saving  of  twenty-nine  cents 
per  hundred  of  insurance.  At  this  rate,  with  over  $254,000,- 
000  insurance  in  force,  the  Township  Mutual  companies 
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saved  the  fanners  of  the  state  in  the  year  1909  about  $750,- 
000.  The  total  savings  during  the  third  of  a  centuiy  that 
the  system  has  been  in  operation  would  amount  to  more 
than  ten  million  dollars.  Were  we  to  allow  for  the  effect 
of  competition  in  reducing  the  rate  of  the  old  line  companies^ 
and  for  compound  interest  on  the  premium  charges  saved 
from  year  to  year,  these  figures  would  probably  be  doubled. 

VicTOB  Nelson  Valgbvn. 
UmyaBSiTT  of  Nbbbaska. 


THE  POSITION  OF  INCOME  BONDS,  AS  ILLUS- 
TRATED BY  THOSE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  OF 
GEORGL^  RAILWAY 

Incomb  bonds  have  owed  their  existence  to  periods  of 
financial  embarrassment.  During  the  long  series  of  suc- 
cessive railway  reorganisations  which  culminated  in  the 
nineties,  the  purpose  of  every  endeavor  which  looked  toward 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  bankrupt  property  was  to  decrease 
the  immediate  fixed  charges.  This  was  accomplished 
usually  by  compelling  the  holders  of  junior  mortgages 
to  accept  obligations  which  involved  no  fixed  rate  of  interest 
and  no  foreclosure  rights  because  of  default  in  interest 
payments.  Interest  or  dividend  on  this  new  class  of  se- 
curities would  be  paid  only  if  earned.  Assessments  on 
stock  and  consolidated  mortgages  were  funded  by  the 
issuance  of  the  same  kind  of  security.  This  whole  method 
of  financing  involved  the  formation  of  a  new  class  of  securities 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  prior  lien  bonds  and 
the  conmion  stock.  It  also  involved  the  entire  readjust- 
ment in  the  kind  of  securities  represented  in  the  liability 
account,  with  usually  an  increase  in  the  par  value  of  the 
junior  issues  and  a  slight  but  not  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  interest-bearing  bonds.  As  a  result  of  this  shifting 
the  majority  of  railway  companies  emerged  from  reorganisa- 
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tions  burdened  by  an  increase  in  capitalization,  but  with  a 
lightened  load  of  obligatory  fixed  charges.  Reorganiza- 
tions acted  as  a  drug  to  tide  over  a  period  of  weakness,  — 
the  future  was  mortgaged  to  satisfy  the  present. 

This  new  class  of  securities,  involving  no  fixed  charges 
yet  having  a  claim  to  earnings  prior  to  the  common  stock, 
was  usually  represented  by  income  bonds  ^  or  preferred 
shares  of  stock.  The  latter  involve  little  that  is  of  interest 
to  us.  Income  bonds,  on  the  contrary,  present  a  puzzling 
chapter  in  railway  finance  marked  by  economic  blxmders 
and  court  litigations.  It  is  now  happily  drawing  to  a  close, 
as  few  income  bonds  have  been  issued  of  recent  years.' 
Stripped  of  its  technicalities  an  income  bond  was  merely 
an  obligation  having  a  fixed  date  of  maturity,  but  having 
a  claim  to  interest  only  if  the  net  earnings  of  the  company 
were  sufiKcient  to  warrant  its  payment.  Its  ostensible  pur- 
pose was  to  give  the  creditor  of  the  company  a  bond  with 
all  that  this  magic  name  implies;  its  real  purpose  was  to 
create  a  kind  of  security  which  should  not  involve  fixed 
charges,  like  an  ordinary  bond,  nor  voting  power,  like 
ordinary  stock.  It  was  a  clumsy '  endeavor  to  make  a 
man  at  once  both  creditor  and  partner  without  giving 
him  the  rights  of  either. 

It  is  true  that  legally  the  income  bond  holders  come 
into  possession  of  the  net  income  as  soon  as  earned,^  whereas 
the  mortgage  bond  holder  has  no  right  to  the  actual  income 
unless  he  takes  possession  of  the  property  by  foreclosure.* 

*  At  time  of  reorsanlMtlon  the  courts  oonslder  income  bonds  *  better  security 
than  stock,  Hancock  v.  Toledo,  etc.  R.R.  Co.,  0  Fed.  Rep.  738. 

*  The  general  bonds  of  the  Cin.  Ham.  and  Day.,  1989,  are  an  unfortunate  exception. 
In  all  the  railway  securities  of  the  country  I  am  able  now  (Dec.,  1010)  to  find  but 
eleven  separate  Issues  of  Income  bonds  outstanding.  Some  of  these  are  held  by  con- 
trolling companies  and  hence  are  not  likely  to  occasion  court  litigation.  Some  are  the 
obligations  of  railroads  which  have  long  since  become  dlvldend-pasrlng  roads.    The 

B  that  are  now  likely  to  cause  dispute  are  very  few  in  number. 


•  Gowen's  "  deferred  Income  bonds  "  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  (1880) 
were  actually  to  come  after  the  common  stock,  —  this  latter  being  then  quoted  at 
15  on  the  market. 

*  Galena  and  Chicago  R.R.  Co.  v.  Mensles,  26  111.  121. 
»  Am.  Bridge  Co.  v.  Heldelbach.  94  U.  S.  798. 
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Yet  this  advantage  is  fictitious,  as  the  company  would,  of 
course,  pay  the  mortgage  bond  interest  to  prevent  the  fore- 
closure long  before  it  considered  the  claims  of  the  income 
bond  holders.  These  latter  claims,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
based  on  economic  rather  than  legal  considerations,  for 
they  depend  at  the  last  analysis  on  the  ability  of  the  traffic 
to  create  actual  net  earnings.  Net  earnings  have  been 
defined,  perhaps  once  for  all,  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Ck>urt  in  the  famous  suit  between  the  Government  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1878.  "Net  earnings  are  the 
excess  of  the  gross  earnings  over  the  expenditures  defrayed 
in  producing  them,  aside  from,  and  exclusive  of,  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  laid  out  in  constructing  and  equipping 
the  works  themselves.  Theoretically,  the  expenses  charge- 
able to  earnings  include  the  general  expenses  of  keeping 
up  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  all  expenses  incurred 
in  operating  the  works  and  keeping  them  in  good  condition 
and  repair;  whilst  expenses  chargeable  to  capital  include 
those  which  are  incurred  in  the  original  construction  of 
the  works,  and  in  the  subsequent  enlargement  and  im- 
provement thereof."  ^  The  whole  problem  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  interest  on  the  income  bonds  shall  be  paid  narrows 
itself  to  one  of  bookkeeping,  to  an  adjustment  between 
the  charges  applicable  to  capital  and  income  accounts. 

The  problem  becomes  the  more  clear  cut  when  the  stock- 
holders and  the  income  bond  holders  are  different  parties, 
since  it  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  to  make 
a  liberal  allowance  for  mdntenance  and  for  the  latter  to 
reduce  maintenance  to  a  minimum  so  that  net  earnings 
shall  be  swelled.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recent 
history  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  leading  up 
to  a  late  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 

The  present  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  is  the  successor, 
after  a  reorganization  in  1895,  of  the  old  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad.  This  older  company  and  its  forebears  had  paid 
dividends  almost  continuously  from  1840  to  1888.  In 
this  latter  year  its  misfortunes  began.    A  group  of  financiers 

>  Union  Pao.  R.R.  Co.  ▼.  U.  S.,  90  U.  S.  4S0. 
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had  acquired  a  majority  interest  in  the  Central  and  by 
considerable  manipulation  had  saddled  this  on  the  old 
Richmond  Terminal  Company^  the  predecessor  of  the 
Southern  Railway.  The  arrangement  portended  good 
for  neither  company.  The  Central  tried  to  continue  paying 
8  per  cent  on  its  stock  without  allowing  proper  maintenance 
charges;  the  Terminal  Company  became  involved  in  a 
bitter  internal  strife  from  which  it  was  extricated  only 
through  the  reorganization  proceedings  of  Mr.  Morgan. 
The  Central  of  Georgia  defaulted  on  its  interest  payments 
and  finally,  in  1895,  emerged  from  the  reorganization  with 
its  nominal  capital  increased  from  thirty  to  fifty  millions. 

These  new  capitalization  items  are  of  importance  as 
they  throw  light  upon  the  present  controversy  over  the 
income   bonds.    Thus   in   a   corporation   whose   nominal 

Bands 

Prior  Lien  First  Mortgage  .  1,840,000 
General  First  Mortgage  .  .  .  7,000,000 
Consolidated  Mortgage      .    .       16,500,000    125,340,000 

Income  Bonds: 

First  Preference 4,000,000 

Second  Preference 7,000,000 

Third  Preference 4,000,000      15,000,000 

CoOateral  Trust  Bonds^ 4,880,000 

Common  Stock      5,000,000 

150,220,000 

capital  is  over  fifty  million  the  control  is  vested  in  five 
millions  of  stock.  Altho  this  stock  has  been  closely  held 
since  the  reorganization,  some  idea  of  its  probable  value 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  third  preference 
bonds  which  come  before  it  sold  for  four  and  a  half  (S45 
for  a  $1000  bond)  as  recently  as  1900,  or  five  years  after 
the  reorganization.  That  the  preference  bond  holders 
held  "  bonds  "  and  could  not  therefore  vote  compensated 
perhaps  for  the  bond  character  of  their  security. 

>  Seenrad  mainly  by  dapotit  of  19,060  aharet  of  Ooean  Stoamshlp  Go.  «took, 
linrcntoried  at  $260  per  ahara. 
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At  all  events  these  preference  bonds  were,  in  the  reor- 
ganization, given  for  actual  funded  obligations,  —  in  some 
cases  first  mortgage,  prior  liens  on  branch  lines.  That 
the  prior  lien  bond  holders  would  accede  to  these  condi- 
tions shows  the  hopeless  condition  into  which  the  finances 
of  the  old  Central  Railroad  had  descended  just  before  the 
reorganization. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia  subsequent  to  its  reorganization.^  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  conditions  so  improved  that  by  1905  and  1906 
the  full  five  per  cent  on  all  three  issues  of  the  income 
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preference  bonds  was  paid.  Dividends  on  the  income 
bonds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  were  due 
October  1st  of  the  calendar  year.  During  the  summer 
rumors  became  current  that  refunding  of  the  income  bonds 
to  a  four  per  cent  basis  was  contemplated,  but  conferences 
between  directors  and  income  bond  holders  availed  nothing. 
At  the  same  time  the  management  gave  out  interviews 
to  the  effect  that  heavy  maintenance  charges  and  reduced 
traffic  had  seriously  endangered  the  surplus  of  net  eamingg 
available  for  the  income  bond  holders.  Finally,  on  August 
24,  1907,  the  directors  declared  five  per  cent  on  the  first 
incomes,  3.729%  on  the  second  incomes,  and  nothing  on  the 
third.  So  adroit  indeed  was  the  bookkeeping  that  out 
of  a  total  of  over  twelve  millions  gross  earnings  the  manage- 

>  The  following  table  cIvm  the  Interest  paid  on  the  inoome  bonde  and  the  approsl- 
mato  Bvernte  yearly  prtoe  ainoe  they  were  aottvely  dealt  la  on  the  N.  Y.  Krehama. 
The  lint  figure  In  each  oaee  etatee  the  rata  of  Intoreet*  the  eeoond.  the  average  maikal 
prtoe. 
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ment  carried  to  balance^  after  paying  the  3.729%  on  the 
second  incomes,  just  132.95.^  Five  days  later,  on  the  29th| 
a  protective  conunittee  of  the  second  and  third  income 
bond  holders  was  arranged.  On  February  10th  following, 
the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  as  trustee  for 
these  bond  holders  filed  a  suit  in  their  interest  on  the  ground 
of  concealed  earnings.*  On  May  31,  1909,  Colonel  William 
Garrard  returned  an  account  to  the  court  sustaining  the 
contention  of  the  Trust  Company  and  the  bond  holders.' 
This  finding  was  afterwards  sustained  by  the  Superior^ 
and  Supreme  Courts  ^  of  the  State. 

To  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  issue  we  must 
penetrate  behind  the  screen  of  court  proceedings  and  see 
who  were  actually  the  parties  concerned.  The  issue  was 
between  the  income  bond  holders,  or  the  public,  and  the 
small  number  of  stockholders.  Who  were  these  ?  At 
the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
in  1896  this  almost  worthless  common  stock  was  created  * 
in  favor  of  interests  allied  with  the  Richmond  Terminal 
Reorganization  Committee.  To  give  this  ^^  aqwi  pura** 
any  kind  of  value  the  railroad  property  must  be  built  up. 
And  as  the  interest  on  the  income  bonds  was  non-cumulative, 
''conservative"  management  demanded  liberal  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance.  In  the  spring  of  1907  the  Terminal 
reorganization  interests  sold  this  Central  of  Georgia  stock 
to  Messrs.  Thome  and  Perry.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  these  gentlemen  transferred  the  stock  to  E.  H.  Hani- 
man  who  later,  in  1908,  conveyed  it  to  the  Illinois  Central. 
Obviously  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Thome-Harriman- 
Illinois  Central  group  to  make  heavy  expenditures  on  the 
property,  so  that  the  railway,  the  actual  title  of  which 

>  Twelfth  An.  Report  (1Q07)  of  Cen.  of  Geo.  R'y  Co.,  p.  8.  The  total  net  eam- 
iBBi  ayalUble  to  the  three  dames  of  Inoome  bond  holders  was  9Ml,030. 


•  Commerolal  and  FUianclal  Chronlole,  86,  419. 

•  n>td..  88,  I486. 

«  n>ld.,  80,  502.  •  Dee.  14, 1010. 

•  The  old  Railroad  itoek  wae  exchanged  for  third  preferenoe  Income  bonds  at  the 
time  of  reorganisation. 
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rested  in  the  stockholders,  shotdd  be  improved;  obviously 
it  was  for  the  interests  of  the  income  bond  holders  to  have 
some  of  the  net  earnings  deflected  to  their  pockets  even 
tho  improvements  waited. 

The  whole  issue  between  the  two  parties  turned  on  the 
question  of  concealed  net  earnings  and  upon  the  logical 
and  legal  distinction  between  income  and  capital  accounts. 
Two  main  contentions  were  advanced  by  the  bond  holders,  — 
a  subsidiary  steamship  company  had  earnings  in  its  treasury 
which  should  have  b^n  paid  over  to  the  railway  company, 
audi  secondly^  the  railway's  own  charges  for  mainten- 
ance were  excessive.  Let  us  examine  the  grounds  for  these 
two  contentions. 

At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  railroad  the 
new  company  took  over  as  part  of  the  assets  10,950  out 
of  20,000  shares  in  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  which 
maintains  regular  service  from  Savannah  to  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston.  This  company  owns  valuable 
terminate  at  Savannah  and  Hoboken  and  had  always  done, 
as  far  as  known,  a  very  profitable  business.  As  far  back 
as  1888  it  had  contributed  over  onendxth  to  the  net  earnings 
of  the  railroad.  Since  1900  the  steamship  company  has 
published  no  fuU  report  altho  making  heavy  purchases  of 
steamships  for  capital  account  out  of  earnings.^  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  new  and  improved  steamships  are  more 
than  mere  maintenance  and  this  the  court  has  expressly 
asserted.*  Yet  no  accounting'  of  earnings  was  made  to 
the  railway,  even  tho  the  railway  was  carrying  the  interest 
on  its  five  per  cent  collateral  trust  bonds  issued  against 
the  steamship  stock.  This  interest  alone  would  have  gone 
a  great  way  toward  the  payment  of  the  income  bond 
holders'  claim.  A  local  Savannah  paper  estimated  the 
steamship  company's  earnings  for  the  year  to  be  $720,000.^ 

>  See  eoMdaOy  the  llih  (1906)  and  12th  (1907)  An.  Reports.  Cen.  Oeo.  B'y  Go. 

a  Mackintoeh  ▼.  Flint  and  Pere  Marq.  R.  R.  Co.,  84  Fed.  600. 

•  A  railroad  cannot  merely  estimate  depredation  unleei  an  aooonnt  la  k<|ii  for  all 
the  parties  Interested.  U.  S.  v.  Kan.  Pac.  R'y  Co..  00  U.  S.  460. 

4  Commerelal  and  Finanolal  Chronicle,  86,  620. 
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This  may  have  been  excessive,  altho  the  recent  accountmg 
to  the  court  places  the  earnings  at  about  $540,000. 

The  second  contention  of  the  bond  holders  concerned 
maintenance  charges.  During  the  year  1907  the  Central 
of  Georgia  had  gross  earnings  of  twelve  million,  —  S6316 
per  mile,  of  which  it  spent  about  $2002  per  mile  for 
miuntenance.  The  ratio  is  31.54%.  For  the  ten-year 
period  the  ratio  was  practically  identical,  — 31.52%.  Was 
this  excessive  ?  The  average  maintenance  percentage 
for  the  great  trunk  lines  was  for  the  last  decade  almost 
exactly  twenty-five  per  cent.^  Yet  it  may  be  contended 
that  the  conditions  are  different  in  the  south.  Comparing 
the  maintenance  percentage  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 


B.  andO. 
C.P. .   . 
CandO. 
81.  Paul 
North  W. 

D.  and  Rio  O. 


$8,480 
17.600 

6.S79 
13.170 

7.460 

8,484 
22.630 

7.824 
20.020 


12.870 
4.670 
1308 
8.601 
1.689 
1.041 
4.032 
1.868 
6.602 


80% 
30% 
22% 
33% 
18% 
34% 
36% 


Gt.  No.  .  . 
L.  VaUqy  .  . 
M.  K.  and  T. 
Mo.  P.  .  .  . 
N.  Y.  Central 
N.  Haven 
No.  Padflo   . 

Penn 

So.  Paolflo    . 


87.031 

33.000 

7.100 

7.386 

34.818 

36.348 

0.060 

36,600 

10.600 


$1,786 
6.810 
1300 
3.000 
6.800 
6.871 
3360 
9.400 
3,780 
Averace 


33% 
38% 
85% 
37% 
33% 
81% 
«% 
26% 
36% 
36% 


with  that  of  other  southern  roads  it  again  seems  as  if  the 
charges  of  the  Central  were  excessive.    This  table,  on  a 


AtlanUBlnn. 
and  Atlantic 
1007  10  yn^ 


Atlantic 
CoartLlne 
1007  10  yn 


Seaboard 

Air  Line 

1907  10  yt« 


AtlanU 
Weet  Point 
1007      10  yn 


Southern 
1007  10  yn 


$4,081       - 
1.188      — 

88%      - 


$6,168  86.226 
1.806  1.408 
30%     37% 


$6,362  $6,310 
1.782  1.886 
27%     26% 


$13,600  810.700 
8.764  8.188 
88%       30% 


87,700  $6,684 
3.384  1.884 
30%     30% 


>  I  haTe  oomputed  the  malntenanoe  ehaiiee  (per  mile)  for  the  f oUoirlng  ^yeteme 
for  the  period  1809-1909. 

•  The  ten-year  Interval  Is  from  JTune  30.  1809.  to  June  30,  1909. 
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mileage  basis,  shows  clearly,  then,  that  both  for  the  year 
in  question  and  for  the  whole  decade  the  Central  of  Georipa 
was  expending  a  larger  percentage  for  maintenance  than 
roads  having  a  similar  location  and  similar  traffic.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  was  for  improved  rails,  but  these  cannot 
be  charged  to  net  earnings.^  In  the  present  case  the  court 
concluded  that  $240,000  of  net  income  had  been  spent  for 
capital  account. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Thome-Harriman  interestSy 
which  controlled  the  five  million  common  stock  in  1007, 
admitted  a  net  income  of  $461,030  from  which  they  paid 
the  five  per  cent  on  the  first  income  and  the  3.729%  on 
the  second  income  bonds.  To  this  sum  the  court  further 
added  the  amounts  just  mentioned,  together  with  some 
smaller  items,  as  net  income  falsely  charged  to  capital. 
As  a  result  the  bookkeeping  surplus  of  $32.05  was  changed 
to  an  actual  surplus  of  $591,934,  after  paying  the  full  five 
per  cent  to  all  the  incoiae  bond  holders.  This  was  11.4% 
on  the  five  million  of  capital  stock. 

Raib-oad:    Available      $461,030 

Court:         Ocean  Steamship  Co.  net  .   .   .  $542,390 

Lumber  Reserve  * 100,000 

Maintenance 240,110 

Minor  Items 81,223 

963,732 
Clerical  Error' 102,S28       860,904 

Total  Available   .   .   .  $1,321,934 
Ist,  2d,  and  3d  Income  Bonds  750,000 

Surplus $   571,934 

On  $5,000,000  stock 11.4% 

This  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  gives  a 
clear  expression  to  the  legal  rights  of  income  bond  holdera. 
Reports  of   subsidiary  companies    kept    back,   excessive 

1  &fMklnt<Mh  V.  Flint  and  Pere  Marq.  R.  R.  Co..  84  Fed.  SOS. 

*  ExoenlT*  nmrw9  for  unadjusted  f ralcht  elatnia  on  timber. 

*  Qefloal  bookkeeplnc  wmn  In  favor  of  company. 
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reserves  for  unpaid  claims,  "  liberal ''  maintenance  charges 
cannot  be  used  to  efface  net  earnings.  It  brings  again 
to  the  foreground  the  definition  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Ck>urt  as  to  what  constitutes  net  earnings. 

The  whole  controversy  also  helps  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  already  closing  chapter  of  income  bonds  in  our  financial 
history.  Planned  originally  to  meet  a  pressing  need,  they 
failed  when  brought  to  simple  tests.  They  have  proved 
undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  because 
he  is  not  a  true  creditor  in  the  ordinary  sense  that  a  bond 
holder  is,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  voting  power  such 
as  that  exercised  by  the  stockholder.  His  interests  are 
in  continual  conflict  with  those  of  the  other  security  holders. 
The  income  bonds  have  also  proved  undesirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  road,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
(1)  The  continual  dispute  between  the  management  and  the 
income  bond  holders  disturbs  any  possible  harmony  of 
interests  and  management.  (2)  This  dispute  injures  the 
general  credit  of  the  road.  If  the  income  bond  holders 
have  their  way,  it  becomes  difiicult  to  build  up  the  road 
by  liberal  maintenance  appropriations  and  as  far  as  capital 
expenditures  is  concerned  the  road  finds  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  income  bond  holders  to  allow  the  directors  to  issue 
new  mortgage  or  debenture  bonds  which  shall  have  a  prior 
claim  on  the  earnings,  —  thereby  any  legitimate  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  road  is  hampered.  (3)  And  lastly, 
the  presence  of  income  bonds  is  now  accepted  as  a  confession 
of  financial  weakness  at  some  time  in  the  inmiediate  past. 

Abthub  S.  Dbwino. 
Habvabd  UmvaBsmr. 
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SOME  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  VALUE 
CONCEPT 

SUMMARY 

"Exchange  value''  compared  with  the  abstractioDs  of  physical 
•oience,  410. — Subordination  of  price  to  value  in  economic  theory,  413. 
— A  general  medium  of  exchange  implicit  in  the  theory  of  exchange 
value,  416. — Value  as  imputed  price,  419.  —  Methods  of  imputation, 
421. — Imputation  of  value  extended  to  goods  not  priced  in  the  market, 
423.  —  The  value  of  a  stock  depends  on  the  sise  and  nature  of  the 
units  chosen,  425. — Meaning  of  "national  wealth,"  427. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  ''The  Wealth  of 
Nations ''  the  notion  of  exchange  value  has  remained 
the  most  fundamental  and  possibly  the  most  consist- 
ently defined  concept  of  economic  science.  Bicker- 
ings as  to  whether  "  power  in  exchange/'  "quantity 
received  in  exchange/'  or  ''ratio  of  exchange"  best 
expresses  this  concept,  as  to  whether  exchange  value  is 
a  quantitatively  variable  attribute  or  quality  of  a  com- 
modity or  merely  a  disembodied  ratio,  have  not  been 
taken  as  seriously  affecting  the  precision  of  the  concept. 
It  is  possible  that  these  differences,  if  consistently 
followed  out,  might  have  led  to  perceptible  differences 
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in  doctrine  at  various  points.^  But  as  it  is,  the  essential 
points  at  issue  between  the  advocates  of  conflicting 
economic  theories  have  been  bom  of  other  things  than 
variant  notions  of  the  meaning  of  exchange  value. 
Historically,  if  not  logically,  the  differences  alluded  to 
have  been  verbal  ones.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  the 
present  paper  to  attempt  the  difficult  and  unprofitable 
task  of  suggesting  any  revision  in  an  elementary  con- 
cept which  has  worn  well  in  actual  service.  I  shall 
venture,  however,  to  suggest  certain  limitations  im- 
plicit in  the  value  concept  as  commonly  formulated. 
Failure  to  take  account  of  these  limitations  has  led  to 
weaknesses  in  certain  parts  of  the  superstructure  of 
theory  that  has  been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  the 
theory  of  value. 


The  notion  of  exchange  value  is  an  abstraction. 
This  much  will  be  easily  conceded,  especially  when  the 
concept  is  carefully  cleared  of  all  entanglement  with 
the  really  simpler  concept  of  subjective  value.  As  an 
abstraction  it  presents  some  superficial  resemblance  to 
such  concepts  of  physical  science  as  mass,  extension, 
energy,  and  the  like.  Analogies  based  on  this  resem- 
blance have  been  used  freely  in  expositions  of  economic 
theory,  expecially  in  discussions  of  the  ^'measure  of 

>  It  may  be  noted  that  these  differences  have  an  Important  beartng  on  the  problem 
of  the  meaaorsment  of  ehances  in  the  general  level  of  prioea.  That  JTeTooa'a  oaplanar 
Hon  of  the  grounds  of  his  ohoioe  of  the  geometrio  average  for  this  purpose  Is  haajr  has 
oome  to  be  a  generally  aooepted  statement.  But  in  faot  the  matter  seems  to  be  rathsr 
simple.  JTevons.  like  Coumot  (Mathemattoal  Pilnolples  of  the  Theoiy  of  Wealth, 
Eng.  transl.,  oh.  Il)i  came  naturally  and  unhesitatingly  to  the  oonduslon  that  ehangss 
in  prices  are  only  ehangss  In  ratios,  and  henoe  should  be  averaged  gsometrieaOy. 
Later,  the  oritielsms  of  Laspeyree  suggested  to  him  that  a  change  In  the  value  of  gold 
Is,  after  all,  a  ehange  In  Its  purehasing  power,  and  that  the  arlthmetio  average  had 
therefore  some  claim  to  consideration.  Jevons  continued  to  defend  the  uss  of  the 
geometric  average  (for  his  purposes)  but  his  former  unquestioning  confidence  la  It 
was  gone.  Compare  hie  Investigations  in  Cunency  and  Finance,  new  edition  (1909), 
pp.  1»-81  and  113-115. 
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value."  like  value,  these  physical  concepts  are,  in  a 
quantitative  sense,  purely  relative, — that  is,  mass, 
extension,  or  energy  cannot  be  measured  except  in 
terms  of  units  of  mass,  extension,  or  energy. 

Moreover,  they  too  are  abstractions,  —  properties  or 
qualities  of  things,  detached  by  analysis  from  the 
synthetic  ideas  given  directly  by  human  experience. 
This  process  of  abstraction  makes  it  possible  and 
legitimate  to  neglect  the  other  manifold  and  differing 
properties  of  things,  and  to  conceive  of  the  existing 
world  in  terms  of  mass,  volume,  or  potential  energy. 
The  method  of  abstraction  has  made  it  possible  for 
science  to  find  order  and  simplicity  in  an  apparently 
complex  xmiverse.  Furthermore,  abstractions  enter 
largely  into  all  thinking  which  deals  with  general  prin- 
ciples. These  commonplaces  of  logic  are  rehearsed 
lest  the  trend  of  the  present  discussion  should  be  taken 
to  involve  a  general  and  necessarily  futile  argument 
against  the  use  of  abstractions  in  economic  theory. 
The  difficulties  to  be  suggested  spring  from  the  fact 
that,  as  compared  with  the  superficially  analogous 
concepts  of  physical  science,  ^'exchange  value''  is  an 
abstraction  of  a  higher  order  and  of  a  thinner  sort. 

The  concrete  facts  in  the  case  are  the  exchanges 
of  goods  and  services  for  money  and  money  substitutes. 
Prices,  not  values,  are  the  primary  elements  of  the 
situation  with  which  the  economic  theorist  has  to  deal. 
And,  as  it  happens,  economic  theory,  at  least  of  the 
more  conservative  sort,  does  concern  itself  very 
largely  with  the  problems  of  price.  The  traditional 
theory  of  distribution  deals  with  the  forces  determining 
the  prices  paid  for  the  services  of  the  factors  in  pro- 
duction. The  theory  of  "  normal  value ''  is  essentially  a 
theory  of  price  tendencies.  The  theory  of  market  value 
is  in  general  a  demand  and  supply  theory  of  prices. 
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Modem  refinements  in  the  analysis  of  the  forces 
lying  back  of  demand  and  supply  have  not  altered 
the  ultimate  bearings  of  the  theory.  The  formulating 
of  equations  between  value  and  marginal  utility 
on  the  one  hand  and  marginal  subjective  costs  on 
the  other  hand  has  of  itself  final  significance  only  for 
a  Crusoe  economy.  So  far  as  the  analysis  of  market 
forces  is  concerned,  these  modem  developments  of 
theory  can  scarcely  be  held  to  do  more  than  to  bring 
to  light  some  of  the  principles  which  govem  the  choices 
made  between  the  various  alternatives  open  to  buyers 
and  sellers  of  commodities  and  services.  In  several 
representative  modem  treatises  market  prices  are 
explicitly  recognized  as  the  pivotal  facts  in  the  situa- 
tion,—  determining,  as  independent  variables,  the 
choices  which  individual  producers  and  individual 
consumers  make  between  the  alternatives  open  to 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  determined,  as  dependent 
variables,  by  the  aggregate  selective  process. 

But  the  real  significance  attached  to  the  subject 
of  price  in  pure  economic  theory  has  been  in  general 
much  less  than  one  would  infer  from  its  apparent 
prominence.  For  the  notion  of  price  has  figured  in 
large  part  as  a  convenient  and  workable  substitute 
for  the  supposedly  more  general,  tho  more  cumbersome, 
concept  of  exchange  value.  In  other  words,  so  far 
as  the  pure  theory  of  exchange  has  been  couched  in 
terms  of  price,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  procedure  in- 
volved some  sacrifice  of  scientific  rigor,  and  was  to 
be  justified  only  on  account  of  the  simplicity  gained 
in  exposition.^    That  ''price  is  value  expressed  in 

1  Even  Manhall,  whose  theory  Is  east  more  oonslstently  In  terms  of  price  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  slnoe  Coumot,  explains  (Principles  of  Economics,  6th  ed..  p.  62) 
that  In  his  treatise  **  the  price  of  anything  wIH  be  taken  as  repreeentatlTe  of  Its  exohange 
▼alue  relatively  to  thincs  In  general,  or  in  other  words  as  representative  of  Its  general 
porehaalng  power.*'    A  more  explicit  statement  Is  that  of  Pareto  (Manuel  d'tioonomie 
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terms  of  money  ^'  is  the  common  formula  by  which 
the  transition  from  one  concept  to  the  other  is  effected. 
Ignore  changes  in  the  general  purchasing  power  of 
money  and  prices  become  accurate  measures  of  exchange 
values  and  hence,  in  the  analysis  of  the  market,  ade- 
quate substitutes  for  them. 

From  this  general  trend  of  the  systematic  expositions 
of  economic  theory  rather  than  from  any  unequivocal 
statement  relating  to  the  point  at  issue,  it  may  be 
inferred,  I  think,  that  value  is  very  generally  thought 
of  as  logically  antecedent  to  price.  Value  is  the 
primary,  price  the  derivative  concept.  This  sub- 
ordination of  price  to  value  puts  aside  the  fact  that 
concretely  exchange  values  emerge  only  from  the 
actual  process  of  exchange  (and  there  emerge  as  prices) 
as  of  minor  import  for  the  purposes  of  pure  theory. 
The  only  logical  excuse  for  this  procedure  which  occurs 
to  me  is  that  value  is  the  more  general  of  the  two 
concepts  and  hence  has  some  claim  to  logical  priority. 
But  this  greater  degree  of  generality  is  purchased, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  at  the  expense  of  precision 
and  reality. 

In  most  of  the  definitions  exchange  value  falls  into 
one  or  the  other  of  two  categories.  In  the  one  it 
appears  as  the  general  purchasing  power  or  general 
ratio  of  exchange  of  a  commodity,  a  notion  which  is 
vague  and  abstract  in  the  highest  degree.  The  makers 
of  index  niunbers  have  had  to  explain  repeatedly 
that  they  are  dealing  only  with  averages  of  the  varior 

PoUtlqufl,  p.  209):  *'  The  ufinanX  notion  of  the  price  of  one  oommodlty  in  tenns  of 
•Bother  Is  useful  in  eoonomio  sdenoe  because  It  eUmlnates  mon«y.  In  praotloe  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  stated  in  terms  of  one  of  them,  which  Is  called  money, 
so  that  It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  speaking  of  price  In  this  sense  when  one  Is  dlseuaslnc 
concrete  phenomena.  Even  in  theory  it  Is  very  useful  to  Introduce  this  notion  at  the 
first.  This,  of  course,  anticipates  the  theory  of  money,  which  ought  to  come  after 
the  general  theory  of  economic  equilibrium,  but  there  Is  no  great  harm  in  this,  es- 
pedaUy  If  the  increased  luddlty  in  exposition  which  the  use  of  this  concept  gives  Is 
taken  Into  account." 
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turns  of  particular  prices;  that  a  measure  of  the  gen- 
eral purchasing  power  of  money  is  not  only  impossible, 
but  inconceivable.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the 
imagination  can  blend  into  one  concept  the  bushels 
of  wheat,  the  tons  of  coal,  and  the  yards  of  cloth  a 
given  amount  of  money  will  purchase.  The  notion 
of  the  ^^  general  purchasing  power ''  of  money  or  of 
a  commodity  is  not  simply  loose  and  indefinite;  it  is 
meaningless. 

In  the  other  class  of  definitions  value  appears,  not 
as  general  purchasing  power,  but  as  any  one  of  an 
aggregate  of  purchasing  powers.  In  this  sense  a 
commodity  is  said  to  have  not  one  but  many  values, 
corresponding  to  its  specific  ratios  of  exchange  with 
all  other  commodities.  Price,  or  money  value,  appears 
in  this  view  merely  as  one  species  of  a  large  genus. 
It  seems  fairly  clear  that  this  notion  of  value  is  really 
derived,  by  analogy,  from  the  notion  of  price.  Given 
the  ratio  at  which  each  of  two  commodities  exchanges 
for  money  and  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  to 
determine  the  ''  value  "  of  each  in  terms  of  the  other. 
Clearly  here  is  something  more  tangible  than  is  the 
notion  of  "  general  purchasing  power."  But  this 
'^  generalized  price  concept "  of  value,  as  it  might  be 
called,  is  not  free  from  difficulties  of  its  own. 

Ostensibly  it  is  not  a  mere  derivative  of  the  notion 
of  price  but  shares  in  the  general  claim  of  the  value 
concept  to  priority  and  independence.  It  leads  to 
the  hypothetical  elimination  of  money  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  market,  and  to  a  view 
of  the  valuation  process  in  which  values  are  pictured 
as  determined  as  tho  under  a  r^ime  of  pure  barter. 
Money  is  brought  in  at  the  end  of  the  process  (for 
exposition's  sake)  as  a  register  or  conmion  denominator 
of  the  values  reached. 
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Various  objections  to  a  view  of  valuation  from  which 
80  many  of  the  dominant  facts  of  the  actual  market 
have  been  abstracted  suggest  themselves.  That  a 
state  of  pure  barter  is^  even  historically  speaking,  a 
sheer  work  of  the  imagination,  is  perhaps  not  a  relevant 
objection,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  hypothetical 
projection  of  an  idealized  state  of  barter  into  the 
framework  of  our  money  economy  really  does  add 
a  substantial  amount  of  simplicity  to  economic  analysis. 
For  a  similar  reason  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  much 
weight  to  the  obvious  objection  that  the  complexity 
of  the  present  system  of  division  of  labor  and  exchange 
renders  a  general  system  of  barter  altogether  unthink- 
able. Of  more  cogency  is  Professor  W.  C.  Mitchell's 
suggestion^  that  the  money  concept  itself  has  been 
an  active  factor  in  giving  purpose,  system,  and  ra- 
tionality to  economic  activity.  Modem  business  is 
conducted  by  men  who  have  learned  to  think  in  terms 
of  money,  and  the  price-making  process  is  largely  in 
their  hands.  But  this  objection,  like  the  others 
mentioned,  presupposes  a  point  of  view  quite  different 
from  that  of  current  economic  theory.  Within  the 
relatively  narrow  limits  of  scope  and  method  which 
economic  theory  has  set  for  itself  can  there  be  found 
substantial  reason  for  questioning  the  legitimacy  of 
the  elimination  of  money  in  the  general  view  of  the 
valuation  process?  I  believe  that  such  ground  of 
dissent  exists,  and  that  it  is  implicit  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  theory  of  exchange  value  itself. 

This  theory,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  presented, 
is  essentially  a  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  demand 
and  supply.  The  values  with  which  it  deals  are 
supposed  to  be  those  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  buyers 

1  Ia  his  paper,  Tbe  RaltoiuJlty  of  Eoonomle  AoUvily,  Joumftl  of  PoUtlOftl  Eoonomy , 
vol.  iTttl,  pp.  206  and  IT. 
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and  sellers  to  seek  their  own  advantage,  under  condi- 
tions which  leave  them  free  to  buy  and  sell  such  things 
as  they  please  and  to  buy  and  sell  more  or  less  of  these 
things.  Back  of  all,  the  tendency  toward  the  equilib- 
rium of  marginal  satisfactions  and  marginal  costs 
operates  as  a  controlling  factor.  Moreover,  the  values 
which  would  be  determined  if  equilibrium  could  be 
achieved  are  consistent  one  with  another.  That  is, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  il  in  terms  of  B, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  know  the  values  of  A  and  of 
B  in  terms  of  C.  Now  this  fundamental  postulate 
of  value  theory  of  a  tendency  toward  a  static  equilib- 
rium is  thoroly  inconsistent  with  the  other  postulate 
of  a  hjrpothetical  state  of  pure  barter.  In  barter 
there  is  no  efficient  tendency  toward  a  definite  equilib- 
rium. So  far  as  the  ratio  of  exchange  between  any 
two  commodities  is  concerned  an  equilibrium  point 
might  conceivably  be  reached,  but  it  would  be  only 
one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  possible  points.^  And 
it  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there 
should  be  any  mutual  consistency  between  the  ratios 
of  exchange  thus  accidentally  reached. 

The  fact  is  that  in  treating  exchange  values  as 
money  prices  in  the  analysis  of  supply  and  demand 
we  are  really  doing  more  than  availing  ourselves  of  a 
convenient  method  of  exposition.  We  are  using  a 
necessary  and  integral  part  of  the  analysis.  The 
lucidity  which  the  premising  of  a  general  medium  of 
exchange  adds  to  economic  analysis  (as  in  the  theory 
of  supply  and  demand  at  a  price)  is  only  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  precision  and  determinateness  which  the 
use  of  money  gives  to  the  actual  operations  of  the 
market. 

>  For  ihM  proof  of  thia  sUtement  the  reader  le  referred  to  MMihall,  PrlMlplee  of 
BooDomlce,  Sth  ed..  Appendix  F. 
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Thus  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  some  of  the  logical 
aspects  of  the  subordination  of  price  to  value.  It  is 
easily  possible  that  the  real  explanation  of  this  pro- 
cedure is  historical  rather  than  logical.  More  specif- 
ically, I  suggest  that  it  may  be  a  heritage  of  the 
interest  which  Adam  Smith  and  his  immediate  followers 
took  in  the  problem  of  "  the  real  measiu^  of  value."  * 
Both  the  theory  of  national  wealth  and  the  theory  of 
distribution  seemed  to  demand  a  better  measure  of 
wealth  than  that  afforded  by  money  prices,  with  their 
continual  fluctuations.'  From  this  soiu^ce  two  diver- 
gent streams  of  theory  have  flowed.  On  the  one  hand 
we  still  seek  for  an  '^ultimate  standard  of  value." 
But  here  the  problem  is  an  essentially  practical  one 
with  distinctly  ethical  bearings.  It  is  discussed  in 
the  literature  dealing  with  index  numbers  and  with 
the  general  problem  of  the  standard  of  deferred  pay- 
ments. It  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  pseudo- 
mechanical  problem  of  economic  equilibrium.  And 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  continued  to  busy  ourselves 
with  the  problem  of  the  real  measure  of  value  in  the 
sense  of  the  exact  measure  of  value.  Here  the  marginal 
utility  concept  holds  the  field.  But,  as  previously 
suggested,  there  is  nothing  in  the  marginal  utility 
analysis  that  prevents  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
dominance  of  the  r61e  played  by  money  prices  in  the 

>  See  on  this  subjeot,  T.  8.  Adaine,  Index  Numben  and  the  Standnrd  of  Veliie, 
Journnl  of  FoUttoal  Economy,  toI.  z,  eepeolAUy  pp.  18  nnd  14. 

*  Thto  etolement  la  not  offered  m  a  complete  explanation  of  the  preoccnpatlon 
of  the  eariy  economist*  with  the  problem  of  the  real  measure  fd  value.  It  seems  prob- 
able that,  as  various  writers  have  susgested,  the  oeneral  trend  of  yet  earlier  economic 
thouffht  (ronnlnc  back,  very  likely,  to  the  analysis  of  money  as  a  *'  recognised  repre- 
sentative of  demand  "  and  a  *'  universal  standard  of  measurement "  in  Aristotle's 
Nlchomaehean  Ethics,  Book  V,  ch.  ix),  the  phlloeophlcal  and  Juristic  preconceptions 
of  the  economists  themselves,  and  the  influence  of  the  dominating  principles  of  the 
phyrical  sdenee  of  the  day  must  all  be  taken  into  account.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  the  thing  sought  was  not  a  *'  real  measure  of  value  *'  in  any  but  a 
transcendental  sense. 
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system  of  economic  equilibrium.  From  utility,  up 
through  marginal  utility,  subjective  value,  and  ex* 
change  value,  to  price,  is  a  long  and  slippery  road. 
Marginal  utility,  like  price,  may  be  said  to  be  a  rel- 
atively simple  concept,  derived  from  the  concrete 
facts  of  experience.  Value,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
abstraction  of  a  very  loose  and  indefinite  sort.  To 
pass  directly  from  the  analysis  of  demand  to  the 
analysis  of  price  would  reduce  the  dangers  that  spring 
from  the  ever  present  tendency  to  treat  abstractions 
as  realities.^ 

Moreover,  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  value 
concept  is  a  derivative  of  the  phenomena  of  price 
would  be  attended  with  no  substantial  modification 
of  the  general  character  of  the  theory  of  exchange. 
What  now  passes  as  a  concession  to  the  exigencies  of 
exposition  would  stand  forth  without  apology  as  a 
prime  factor  in  the  situation.  This  would,  however, 
be  a  change  of  emphasis,  and  as  such  it  would  be  whole- 
some.' For  there  are  indications  that  we  have  long 
since  passed  the  point  of  diminishing  returns,  so  far 
as  added  refinements  in  the  general  theory  of  economic 
equilibrium  are  concerned.    What  is  needed  ia  an 

I  An  admirable  ezamide  of  the  poaalblllUes  of  this  direct  form  of  treatment  may 
be  found  In  Mr.  Wlckateed'e  recent  book.  The  Common  Sense  of  PoUtloal  Economy, 
oh.  l-vL  On  the  general  logical  dlffioultlea  arlring  from  the  hjrpoetatlslng  of  ab- 
■tractions  see  H.  A.  Alklns,  Logic,  ch.  v. 

•  In  1900  the  Railway  Worid  obtained  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  economlsto 
on  the  question  whether  there  could  be  said  to  be  a  dlstlnotlon  between  *'  real  prices  " 
and  "  nominal  [or  money]  prices,"  corresponding  to  the  common  distinction  between 
'*  real  wages  "  and  *'  nominal  wages."  The  majority  of  the  answers  were  In  the 
afflrmattre.  Professor  C.  W.  Mixter  went  so  far  as  to  Imply  that  money  prices  were 
"  apparent "  and  "  real  prices  "  were  actual.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  transcendental 
metaphysics  of  an  extreme  sort.  On  the  point  at  Issue  I  find  myself  In  absolute  aocqrd 
with  Professor  H.  J.  Dayenport,  that  "  to  talk  of  real  as  against  nominal  prices  Is 
terminological  nonsense,"  and  with  Professor  D.  R.  Dewey,  who  said,  "  The  question 
Is  absurd.  There  Is  but  one  kind  of  prices."  The  distinction  does  not  even  have  a 
pragmatist's  Justification,  for,  as  Professor  T.  B.  Adams  suggssted,  the  problem  at 
hand  (the  possible  Justification  of  Increasing  railway  rates  on  aooount  of  the  rise  in  the 
general  price  lerel)  should  have  been  approaohsd  in  another  way.  See  the  pamphlet 
on  Depreciated  Currency  and  Diminished  RaUway  Rates,  Philadelphia,  1900. 
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analysis  of  the  actual  mechanism  of  the  price-making 
process.  There  should  be  no  room  for  such  crudities 
as  even  an  implied  determination  of  prices  by  the 
comparison  of  the  ''  values  of  commodities ''  and  the 
(independently  determined)  "  value  of  money."  In 
short,  such  a  change  should  make  it  easier  for  eco- 
nomics to  assume  the  yet  vacant  place  awaiting  it 
mong  the  positive  sciences. 

II 

When  we  leave  the  piu^  theory  of  exchange  and  pass 
to  that  general  group  of  problems  and  theories  in  which 
value  figures  as  a  measure  of  the  esdsting  stock  of 
wealth  or  of  any  part  of  that  stock  we  encounter  diffi- 
culties of  quite  a  different  sort.  Here  economists 
have  generally  been  content  to  speak  of  value  in  the 
sense  of  money  value.  This  may  be  due  to  the  practi- 
cal difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  other  procedure, 
or  to  a  realization  that  the  summation  of  ^^  general 
purchasing  power  "  is  akin  in  principle  to  an  attempt 
to  determine  the  weight  of  the  solar  system.  Yet 
even  in  this  sense  value  is  not  equivalent  to  price. 
Prices  emerge,  as  concrete  facts,  only  in  the  process 
of  exchange,  and  only  in  the  process  of  exchange 
does  money  actually  ''measure  value."  Value,  as 
applied  to  a  stock  of  goods,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  imputed  price.^ 

The  grounds  and  the  purposes  of  the  imputation 
vary.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a  merchant's  appraisal 
of  his  stock  on  hand;  it  may  result  from  the  assess- 
ment of  property  for  taxation,  or  its  "  valuation " 
for  purposes  of  public  control;   it  may  arise  from  a 

1  Profwior  InrlBg  Ftaher's  definition  of  value  reetrteta  It  to  thla  partteular  naece. 
"Tlie  value  of  goods  la  tlie  produet  of  their  quantity  multipbed  by  their  prtoe."  See 
The  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income,  p.  836. 
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statistician's  efforts  to  reach  an  estimate  of  national 
wealth;  finally,  it  may  be  implied  in  such  economic 
theories  as  those  in  which ''  capital "  is  made  to  consist 
of  all  wealth,  measured  in  terms  of  money  value.  Leav- 
ing aside  the  cases  in  which  the  imputation  is  a  judgment 
of  "  what  price  ought  to  be,"  *  as  involving  an  ethical 
rather  than  a  purely  economic  problem,  the  general 
method  of  imputation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the 
establishment  of  hypothetical  prices  for  all  the  units 
of  a  stock  of  goods  on  the  basis  of  the  current  prices 
received  and  paid  for  similar  units  of  similar  goods. 
In  the  case  of  non-reproducible  goods,  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  case  of  all  nonHstandardized 
goods,  the  process  of  imputation  necessarily  involves 
varying  degrees  of  estimate  and  guesswork.  More- 
over, as  will  be  indicated  presently,  much  depends 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  assuming  that  ^^  similar  units  " 
as  well  as  ^'  similar  goods  "  are  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  fact  other  methods  of 
valuation  than  the  imputation  of  current  prices  to  a 
stock  are  used.  ^^  Physical  valuation,"  for  purposes 
of  public  control  might,  for  example,  be  cited.  Physi- 
cal valuation  is  assuredly  not  an  attempt  to  get  at 
the  price  of  a  business  undertaking  considered  as  a 
unit;  nevertheless  when  it  deals  with  "  reproduction 
costs"  it  is  an  imputation  of  current  prices  to  the 
separate  parts  of  the  material  equipment  of  a  business 
unit.  When  it  deals  with  ^*  the  original  cost  of  pro- 
duction" physical  valuation  is  not  valuation  at  all, 
but  simply  a  measure  of  the  investment  of  capital. 
Or,  again,  it  might  be  urged,  with  apparently  greater 
cogency,  that  the  valuation  of  income-yielding  goods 
is  in  essence  a  capitalization  of  the  income  yielded. 

1  CoRwpondinc  to  tbe  dtflnltton  of  Tilae  which  PrMldont  Hadley  prafan.  Bm 
lilB  BeonomloB,  p.  M. 
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This  point  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  certain  latter  day  economic  theories, 
and  so  deserves  escamination  in  some  detaU. 

That  the  method  of  capitalization  is  actually  used 
as  a  method  of  imputation  cannot  be  denied.  But  the 
essential  question  is  whether  this  method  affords,  in 
a  rigorous  sense,  a  determination  of  value,  or  whether 
it  is  merely  a  convenient  mode  of  reaching  an  estimate 
of  value.  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  latter  view.  In 
fact,  if  one  holds  that  the  value  concept  is  a  derivative 
of  the  notion  of  price,  and  that  the  value  of  a  stock 
is  a  matter  of  imputed  price,  no  other  view  seems 
possible.  Among  the  things  bought  and  sold  in  the 
market  are  securities  and  commodities  that  have 
more  or  less  definite  potencies  in  the  way  of  conveying 
money  income  to  their  owners.  The  forces  of  the 
market  tend  to  establish  definite  prices  for  such  com- 
modities and  securities,  and  hence  to  establish  definite 
ratios  between  incomes  of  given  amounts  and  of 
given  degrees  of  certainty,  spontaneity,  and  futurity, 
and  the  prices  of  the  income  bearers.  In  the  absence 
of  evidence  more  directly  to  the  point,  the  ratios  or 
rates  of  capitalization  thus  established  for  the  incomes 
from  certain  kinds  of  goods  and  securities  may  be  used 
as  the  means  of  imputing  price  to  similar  goods  and 
securities,  not  currently  priced  in  the  market,  but 
with  known  or  estimated  income-yielding  power.^ 

The  possible  objection  that  the  '^  forces  of  the 
market"  thus  invoked  are  themselves  in  large  part 
the  resultants  of  the  ratios  at  which  individuals  sub- 
jectively equate  futiu^e  incomes  to  present  values 
is  not  to  the  point.    For  we  are  dealing  with  market 

>  Sueh,  for  ezuniile,  was  predsely  the  method  followed  by  the  ezperte  employed 
by  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  estimating 
the  oommerelal  valuation  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Stotes.  See  Bulletin  21  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1904. 
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valueSy  which,  so  far  as  each  individual  is  concemedy 
must  be  held  to  be  objectively  determined  and  ob- 
jectively measurable.  Considerations  essentially  simi- 
lar  to  those  outlined  above  hold,  mutatis  mtUandia, 
with  respect  to  the  pseudo-capitalization  of  ''  psychic 
income."* 

The  value  of  a  stock,  then,  as  an  economic  concept, 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  derivative  of  the  fact  that  partic- 
ular units  of  the  stock  are  exchanged  or  are  estimated 
to  be  exchangeable  at  certain  prices.  The  value  of 
a  homogeneous  stock  is  got  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  units  in  the  stock  by  the  price  per  unit.  For  the 
most  part  economists  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  mark  a  distinction  between  the  price  of  the  units 
exchanged  and  the  value,  or  imputed  price,  of  the 
units  not  exchanged.  But  Coumot '  and  a  few  other 
writers  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  the  simple  and  elementary  fact  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  level  of  current  prices  is  dependent  on  not 
overcrowding  the  market.  Not  all  the  units  of  any 
considerable  stock,  such  as  the  stock  of  wheat,  could 
be  sold  at  one  time  at  current  prices,  nor  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  could  buyers  of  any  good  substantially  increase 
their  purchases  except  at  increased  prices. 

The  legitimacy  of  the  notion  of  the  value  of  a  stock 
seems  to  hinge  on  the  fact  that  presumably  any  one 
unit  of  the  stock  may  be  added  to  the  amount  sold 


1  The  fonfoinc  dlieiMlon  it,  I  think,  In  enetntfal  hannony  with  tlie  thaito  main- 
tained by  Profaaaor  H.  J.  DaTenport,  In  hia  paper  on  Capltaliaatlon  and  Maiket 
Value.  Tale  Reirtow.  vol.  zlz,  p.  183  (Auc,  1910). 

•  **  Under  thla  oonoeptlon  [a  aum  of  ezohanfeable  valuea]  wealtb  liaa  doabtfeaaoiily 
an  abalraot  eilatonoe;  for,  atriotly  ^peaking,  of  all  the  thlngi  on  whleh  we  aet  a  priee, 
or  to  wlileh  we  attaoh  a  ralue  In  ewohanie,  there  are  none  always  emhanieablie  at 
will  for  any  other  oommodlty  of  equal  pilee  or  value.'*  —  Mathenuitleal  PHnelplea 
of  the  Theory  of  Wealth,  Enff.  trand.,  p.  9. 
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without  substantially  affecting  the  price.  The  im- 
puted exchange  value  seems  to  hold  rigidly  for  the 
particular  units  of  a  stock,  taken  one  at  a  time.  If 
it  were  not  that  it  would  put  an  additional  burden 
on  an  already  hard-worked  adjective,  it  might  be 
insisted  that  exchange  value,  after  all,  is  only  marginal 
value.  For  all  except  the  marginal  units  the  imputed 
value  is  purely  hypothetical,  subject  only  to  the  limits 
set  by  the  existing  potential  demand  and  existing 
potential  supply.  As  Jevons  suggested,  ^  the  theory 
of  demand  and  supply  is  properly  a  theory  of  rate  of 
demand  and  rate  of  supply. 

A  slender  stream  of  goods  flows  through  the  market 
from  sellers  to  buyers,  and  at  the  point  of  exchange 
this  flow  is  equated  (in  terms  of  price)  to  the  stream 
of  money  (and  money  substitutes)  flowing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  vague  outlines  of  a  dynamic 
theory  of  price  are  easily  imaginable.  Such  a  theory 
might  analyze  the  forces  controlling  the  volumes 
and  rates  of  flow  of  particular  kinds  of  commodities, 
and  the  volumes  and  rates  of  flow  of  the  parts  of  the 
money  stream  to  which  these  are  equated  in  the  market. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  a  theory  would 
lead  to  conclusions  substantially  different  from  those 
reached  by  the  analjrsis  of  the  forces  tending  to  static 
equilibrium,  and  it  would  be  decidedly  more  cumber- 
some. But  the  use  of  the  static  method  has  tended 
to  falsify  our  view  of  the  facts  in  some  particulars. 

Seizing  a  moment  when  the  two  streams  are  running 
smoothly  and  steadily  (corresponding  to  the  condition 
of  static  equilibrium)  we  imagine  them,  in  effect,  to 
be  suddenly  congealed.  Then,  with  this  tactical 
advantage,  we  devote  ourselves  to  a  painstaking 
analjrsis  of  the  proximate  factors  determining  the 

>  Tbeory  of  PoUtleid  Eoonomy,  8d  ed.,  p.  M. 
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prices  of  the  goods  which  happened  to  be  thus  arrested 
at  the  very  moment  when  tibey  were  passing  through 
the  narrow  channel  of  exchange.  But  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  achievement  would  be  to  fall  short  of  the 
opportunity  for  system  making.  So  we  examine  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  congealed  stream  of  goods,  im- 
puting value  to  everything  we  find,  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  units  discovered  at  the  point  of  exchange. 
Going  still  farther  back  we  subject  to  the  same  Midas- 
like touch  the  upper  reservoirs  of  goods  that  are  usually 
only  drawn  upon  when  the  stream  is  running  dry. 
And  finally,  by  a  supreme  Umr  de  farce,  we  convert 
into  value  units  those  outlying  pools  of  intimate 
personal  belongings,  not  customarily  thought  of  in 
terms  of  money  value,  even  by  those  who  prize  them 
most,  and  from  which  normally  only  a  thin  rivulet 
trickles  to  join  the  stream  of  goods  passing  through 
the  market  place. 

In  short,  for  system's  sake,  the  whole  material 
equipment  of  human  living  is  recast  in  molds  fashioned 
after  the  notions  of  catallactics.  This  view  of  things 
is  implicit  in  a  large  part  of  the  body  of  sjrstematic 
economics.  But  I  wish  frankly  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  symmetry  and  logical  completeness  of 
the  systems  of  Professor  Fetter  and  Professor  Fisher 
are  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  fact  that  they  have  gone 
farthest  on  this  road. 


Ill 

If  the  value  of  a  stock  is  a  matter  of  imputed  price, 
and  if  this  is  in  reality  an  accurate  measure  only  for 
the  marginal  units  of  a  stock,  the  size  of  unit  to  be 
employed  in  the  imputation  becomes  a  matter  of  some 
importance.    The  value  got  by  dividing  the  stock 
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into  the  smallest  possible  units  will  be  the  maximum; 
the  value  got  by  considering  the  whole  stock  one 
unit  will  be  a  minimum.  This  suggestion  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  objections  urged  by  Mr. 
Hobson  and  others  against  the  theories  of  marginal 
productivity  and  of  marginal  utility  on  the  fallacious 
ground  that  the  results  reached  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  units  chosen.  For  these  theories  deal  with 
changing  ratios  (of  utility  to  quantity  or  of  product 
to  labor)  and  in  whatever  form  they  are  stated  there 
is  implied  in  them  the  mathematical  notion  of  a  limit- 
ing ratio.^  There  is  no  implication  of  this  sort  in 
the  ordinary  conception  of  the  value  of  a  stock  of  goods. 
Here  we  have  to  deal  with  the  imputation  of  market 
prices  to  concrete  imits  of  definite  size. 

An  example  taken  from  actual  experience  may  serve 
to  make  the  matter  clear.  A  forty-acre  tract  of  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  village  was  assessed  for 
taxation  on  the  basis  of  an  actual  value  of  $8000, 
or  $200  per  acre.  Half  of  one  acre  was  subsequently 
sold  as  a  building  lot,  and  assessed  at  $400,  or  $800 
per  acre.  As  the  building  lot  was  not  taken  from  the 
best  located  part  of  the  tract,  its  owner  made  complaint 
of  over-assessment.  A  little  investigation  showed 
that  tho  several  more  building  lots  of  the  same  size 
could  be  sold  at  or  near  a  price  equivalent  to  $800 
per  acre,  the  tract  as  a  whole  could  not  be  sold  for 
much  more  than  $200  per  acre.  Any  one  acre,  taken 
by  itself,  was  worth  $800;  yet  to  have  multiplied  this 
amount  by  the  number  of  acres  would  have  given 
the  absurdly  high  total  value  of  $36,000.  What,  by 
the  method  of  price  imputation,  was  the  total  value 
of  the  tract  ? 

1  AU  of  whloh  Is  explained  in  non-m>t.hpim»tto«l  fasfadon  and  with  patniitafcing 
lueldlty  m  Wlekateed's  The  Common  Benae  of  PoUtloal  Economy,  Book  I,  oh.  tt. 
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The  foregoing  illustration  involves  more  than  the 
principles  implied  in  the  imputation  process,  i.e. 
that  the  market  must  not  be  overcrowded  and  that 
the  rate  of  supply  is  supposed  to  be  normal  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  price  of  building  lots  and 
the  price  of  the  tract  as  a  imit  were  affected  by  and 
adjusted  to  entirely  different  conditions  of  demand. 
The  example  is  probably  an  extreme  one.  But  that 
the  total  value  of  a  tract  of  land  depends  in  part 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  subdivided  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact  of  real  estate  operations. 

The  field  of  corporation  finance  furnishes  similar 
problems.  The  sum  of  the  value  of  the  disintegrated 
parts  of  a  corporation's  material  equipment  together 
with  the  value  of  its  franchise,  if  this  can  be  sold 
separately,  is  one  thing;  the  price  which  the  corpora- 
tion's assets  as  a  whole  would  bring  under  the  hammer 
is  another  thing;  and  the  total  value  of  the  outstanding 
securities  of  a  corporation  may  be  yet  another  thing. 
Here  again  the  essential  thing  in  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  the  equities  in  the  corporation's  property 
may  be  subdivided  in  different  ways,  and  that  the 
field  of  demand  varies  with  the  method  of  subdivision. 

Take,  for  example,  the  problem  of  the  value  of  a 
corporation's  securities.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
railroad  corporations,  the  bulk  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  may  be  securely  held  for  purposes  of  investment 
and  control.  The  value  imputed  to  these  is  derived 
from  the  prices  of  the  relatively  small  part  of  the 
securities  which  happen  to  figure  actively  on  the 
stock  exchange.  Disregarding  the  element  of  control, 
which  is  an  abnormal  peculiarity  under  American 
railroad  conditions  and  hence  negligible  for  the  present 
reasoning,  and  assuming  that  the  rate  of  supply  is 
not  under  any  circumstances  apt  to  be  extremely 
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high,  this  method  of  imputation  may  be  said  to  give 
fairly  precise  results  in  such  cases.  For  such  securitieB 
are  distinctly  marketable  goods,  and  their  market  is 
highly  organized  and  elastic. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  total  value  of  the 
equities  in  a  corporation  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  subdivided.  Bonds  of  small  denominations 
find  a  market  not  open  to  bonds  of  larger  denomina- 
tions. Moreover,  in  a  complexly  capitalized  cor- 
poration, the  classification  of  securities  is  such  that 
it  offers  to  buyers  of  mcomes  a  carefully  graded  assort- 
ment of  risks.  This  maximises  the  selling  or  capital 
value  of  a  corporation's  income-earning  power.  Differ- 
ent levels  of  demand  are  tapped  and  the  result  is 
better  than  if  the  curve  of  diminishing  buyers'  prices 
for  any  one  level  were  followed  too  far.  Preferred 
stocks  may  sell  readily  when  bonds  are  a  drug  in  the 
market.  That  changes  in  total  value  are  affected 
by  a  skilfully  conducted  railroad  reorganization  (even 
when  no  new  capital  is  invested  and  net  earning  power 
is  not  increased)  is  well  known. 

All  these  considerations  may  have  some  bearing 
on  practical  problems  of  assessment  and  of  public 
valuation.  It  is  possible  that  they  deserve  some 
consideration  in  connection  with  any  theory  which 
deals  with  the  notion  of  '^  total  wealth  measured  in 
terms  of  money  value,"  altho  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
them  as  of  relatively  less  significance  than  the  more 
general  views  suggested  in  the  second  division  of  this 
paper. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  bearing  of  the 
general  limitations  of  the  value  concept  on  the  statisti- 
cal problem  of  the  measurement  of  national  wealth. 
If  value  is  not  additive,  of  what  significance  is  the 
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statistical  summation  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  ?  ^ 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  validity  of  the  statistical 
undertaking  stands  or  falls  with  the  validity  of  the 
theoretical  notion  of  total  wealth  measured  in  terms 
of  value.  But  over  and  beyond  the  fact  that  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  our  theoretical  notions  a  d^ree 
of  precision  not  attainable  in  statistical  practice, 
the  statistical  undertaking  stands  on  firmer  ground. 

The  total  wealth  with  which  it  deals  is  avowedly 
only  the  sum  of  the  wealth  of  individuals.  An  in- 
dividuaUs  wealth  includes  generally  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  stock  of  any  commodity,  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  taken  into  account  are  mostly  of  the 
relatively  minor  kind  encountered  in  the  assessment 
of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Income  statistics 
being  lacking,  an  individual's  wealth  constitutes 
the  only  available  index  of  his  economic  well-being. 
The  summation  of  wealth  for  the  nation,  divided  by 
the  number  of  families,  gives  a  roughly  accurate 
notion  of  the  general  diffusion  of  well-being.  The 
estimate  of  national  wealth  would  be  justifiable,  even 
tho  it  meant  nothing  in  itself,  since  it  leads  roughly  to 
a  result  that  does  mean  something.  Taken  by  itself  it 
gives  us  merely  the  sum  of  the  imputed  prices  of 
individual  property  rights. 


Allyn  a.  Young. 


Habyabd  Univbbbitt. 


>  Disregarding  the  weU-known  praotleal  dlfficultlee  of  the  undertaking.  On  some 
of  the  aspeota  of  the  question  suggested  in  the  text  one  may  consult  with  profit  Emile 
Chatelain,  De  I'Evaluatton  dn  Capital  NaUooal,  Revue  d'£oonomie  PoliUque,  vol. 
xzi,  pp.  Ml  and  ff. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THEORY  OF 
MONEY  FROM  ADAM  SMITH  TO  DAVID 
RICARDO 

SUMMARY 

Doctrinal  supremacy  of  Wealth  of  Nations  from  1776  to  1810, 
480. — Theoiy  of  money  alone  underwent  notable  change  during  this 
period,  431.  — Defect  in  Adam  Smith's  theory,  436.— The  Bank 
Restriction  of  1797,  441. — The  writings  and  influence  of  Boyd, 
Thornton,  IQng,  F^mell,  Foster,  and  Wheatley,  444.— The  service 
of  Ricardo,  468. 

More  than  a  generation  separated  the  appearance  of 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations"  in  1776  from  the 
publication  of  David  Ricardo's  "High  Price  of  Bul- 
lion" in  1810.  Memorable  as  these  years  were  with 
events  in  the  industrial  life  of  England,  they  witnessed 
but  little  change  in  the  prevailing  body  of  economic 
thought.  The  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  despite  Hume's 
lament  that  the  two  stately  quartos  required  too  much 
thought  and  reflection  to  be  popular,  reached  a  tenth 
edition  in  1799.^  In  the  political  world,  Grenville 
in  1800  could  remind  Pitt  of  their  conmion  conviction 
as  to  "the  soundness  of  Adam  Smith's  principles  of 
political  economy."*  In  academic  circles,  Dugald 
Stewart  was  Adam  Smith's  successor  in  ofiice  and  in 
spirit  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  attracting  from 
1800  on  a  notable  group  of  gifted  students  to  his 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."*  In 
the  intellectual  field,  yoimg  men  like  Francis  Homer, 

>  Rm,  Life  of  AdAm  Smith  (1805),  pp.  285,  293. 

*  O.  B.  Smith.  GrenviUe  (quotlnc  Stanhope's  life  of  Pitt)  In  Palcrave,  DicUonary 
of  Political  Economy. 

•  Veiteh,  A  Memoir  of  DugiUd  Stawurt,  in  Stewart's  Works  (ed.  Hamttton,  1868). 
Tol.  s,  p.  Iv. 
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Lord  Webb^  James  Mill,  and  Thomas  Chalmers  were 
supplementing  legal  and  theological  studies  by  critical 
reading  of  Adam  Smith's  text. 

There  was  some  minor  dissent  from  certain  of  Adam 
Smith's  conclusions:^  Dugald  Stewart  seems  to  have 
been  less  of  the  docile  expositor  and  more  of  the  inde- 
pendent critic  than  he  would  have  us  believe.  James 
Anderson  stood  out  vigorously  for  the  utility  of  corn- 
law  boimties.  Jeremy  Bentham  filed  a  cogent  brief 
against  the  impolicy  of  usury  laws.  Malthus  exposed 
the  weakness  of  Adam  Smith's  reasoning  in  the  matter 
of  poor-law  relief.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  distin- 
guished with  much  acuteness  the  concepts  of  public 
wealth  and  private  riches,  and  Tiemey,  in  the  Com- 
mons debate  upon  the  bill  to  prevent  the  forestalling 
of  live  cattle,  declared  that  if  the  poor  were  to  rise  in  a 
mass  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  meat,  ''the  right 
honorable  gentleman  would  prefer  the  riot  act  to  all 
the  reasonings  of  Adam  Smith."' 

But,  withal,  the  supremacy  of  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations"  remained  in  1810  still  imquestioned.  The 
influence  of  J.  B.  Say's  "  Traits  "  —  first  published  in 
1803  —  was  not  felt  in  England  until  a  decade  later. 
Malthus,  in  1824,  used  the  term  "  the  new  school  of 
political  economy"  to  distinguish  the  doctrines  of 
Ricardo,  Mill,  and  McCulloch  from  those  of  Adam 
Smith;'  but  to  Lord  King,  in  1803,  the  same  phrase 
''old  and  new  systems  of  political  economy"  still 
meant  the  opinions  of  the  mercantilists,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  contrast  to  those  of  Hume,  the  Physiocrats, 

1  HolUiid«r»  DftYld  Bleudo  (1910).  Rp.  20-21. 

*  FtottanMAtaiy  Hktonr,  toL  mill,  886  (June  20, 1707). 

•  Qnwtarijr  Bmrkm,  Juravy.  1884;  of.  Boom.  Miaihiw  and  bit  Woik  (1886). 
pp.  876-881. 
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and  Adam  Smith  on  the  other.  ^  Even  Francis  Homer, 
independent  thinker  and  critic  that  he  was,  declining  in 
1803  a  publisher's  invitation  to  furnish  a  set  of  notes  for 
a  new  edition  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations/'  wrote  to 
Thomas  Thomson  of  ''the  superstitious  worship  of 
Smith's  name  " ;  and  added, ''  his  popular  and  plausible 
and  loose  hypothesis  is  as  good  for  the  vulgar  as  any 
other.'" 

But  in  one  particular  field  —  the  theory  of  money  — 
there  was  marked  advance.  Here  as  elsewhere  Adam 
Smith's  exposition,  partial  and  defective  tho  it  was, 
prevailed  for  a  score  of  years  without  dissent.  But  in 
1797  came  the  Bank  Restriction.  The  extraordinary 
series  of  monetary  events  leading  up  to  and  growing  out 
of  the  suspension  subjected  the  accepted  doctrines  to 
new  and  unfamiliar  tests,  and  focussed  the  attention  of 
a  remarkable  succession  of  keen  minds  upon  underly- 
ing principles.  The  result  was  that  in  the  decade 
from  1797  to  1807  the  theory  of  money  underwent 
substantial  modification,  and  attained  the  sure  outline, 
if  not  the  full  detail,  in  which  it  figured  in  economic 
thought  for  the  next  half  century. 

It  has  been  customary  to  ascribe  this  reconstruction 
of  monetary  opinion  to  Ricardo  and  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, with  at  best  minor  acknowledgment  of  the 
work  of  immediate  predecessors.'  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Ricardo's  initial  service —  and  Ricardo  himself  was 
unmistakably  insistent  as  to  this  —  was  as  expositor 

1  TIfeouchta  on  thm  RMtrtotion  of  Payment*  In  Specie  at  the  Banki  of  EnglMid 
and  Inlnad  (1808),  pp.  88-^. 

•  Hotner  (ed.).  Memoirs  and  Correapondenoe  of  Ftanela  Homer  (1843),  toI.  1. 
p.  290. 

•  Tlma  Hoffmann,  Kritiaehe  Dogmengeaehlehte  der  Geldweritlieoflen  (1007), 
Kap.  11;  Wmtaker,  The  Rleardlan  Theory  of  (3old  Movementa.  in  Quarterly  Journal 
ef  Beonomloa,  February,  1004.  More  surprislnff  la  the  statement  (J.  F.  Johnson, 
Moa^y  and  Curreney,  1006,  p.  208)  that  Rleardo  waa  a  member  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mitlee.  being  selected  as  a  rsptesentotlTe  eeonomlstf 
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and  controversialist,  and  his  earliest  pamphlet  in  1810 
was  designed  as  an  explicit  restatement  of  what  had 
been  already  said  and  written.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  Ricardo  made  real  and  distinguished  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  monetary  theory  and 
practice;  but  his  starting  point  here  was  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  general  economic  thought,  Adam  Smith, 
but  a  body  of  monetary  doctrine  different  from  and 
in  advance  of  that  set  forth  in  the  ^'Wealth  of  Nations." 
The  purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  to  make  clear 
this  development  of  the  theory  of  money  from  the  form 
in  which  it  was  enunciated  by  Adam  Smith  to  that  in 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  Ricardo's  intellectual  heri- 
tage. 


The  theories  of  monetary  circulation  current  in 
England  upon  the  eve  of  the  Bank  Restriction  found 
traceable  origin  in  Locke,  detailed  exposition  in  Harris, 
familiar  expression  in  Hume,  critical  qualification 
in  Sir  James  Steuart  and  Montesquieu,  and  definitive 
exposition  in  Adam  Smith.  Less  familiar  writers  — 
Vaughan,  Barbon,  Petty,  Davenant,  North,  and 
Berkeley  —  were  occasionally  cited  in  confirmation  of 
particular  doctrines  and  in  illustration  of  abstract  pro- 
positions.^ But  serious  students  like  Francis  Homer 
and  Lord  Webb  began  with  Adam  Smith's  famous 
fifth  chapter,  and  thence  worked  their  way  back 
through  Sir  James  Steuart,  Hume,  and  Harris  to  the 
eighteenth  century  liberals.' 

>  Lord  livnpool  aiid  thm  Eui  of  LwidMdale  alone  dlvlayed  any  laiier  aoqualn- 
tanoe  with  tha  early  pamphlet  Uteratuie  on  eurreney  and  hanking. 

s  Honer  (ed.),  Meokoln  and  Coneapondenoe  of  Fkanoia  Homer  (1848),  toL  1« 
pp.  164-160. 
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The  general  features  of  Adam  Smith's  monetary 
doctrine  were  clearly  defined.^  The  inconveniences 
of  barter  early  lead  to  the  use  of  an  interposed  com- 
modity in  economic  exchange.  Such  a  medium, 
being  itself  subject  to  variations  in  value,  cannot 
be  a  perfectly  acciurate  measure  of  value;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  precious  metals,  by 
virtue  of  favorable  physical  properties,  are  best  fitted 
to  serve  as  money  materials.  When  both  metals 
are  employed  one  is  designated  as  the  standard, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  other  thereto  is  fixed  either  by 
the  market  or  by  public  law.  The  purchasing  power 
of  a  coin  is  determined  by  intrinsic  content  regardless 
of  its  nominal  designation,  and  the  concurrent  use  of 
two  classes  of  money  of  unlike  quality  is  prevented  by 
the  tendency  of  the  public  to  hoard  the  better  kind. 
The  value  of  the  standard  money  varies  directly  with 
the  number  of  exchanges  to  be  made  and  the  frequency 
with  which  they  are  efifected,  and  inversely  with  the 
whole  quantity  of  money  in  use  and  the  rapidity  of 
circulation.  Foreign  commerce  causes  a  distribution 
of  the  standard  money,  and  artificial  attempts  to  in- 
crease a  particular  country's  stock  are  useless  or  mis- 
chievous. Variations  in  the  value  of  money  benefit 
one  class  of  society  at  the  expense  of  another,  appre- 
ciation injuring  the  debtor,  and  depreciation,  the 
creditor  classes.  Any  substantial  difference  between 
the  market  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion  and  any 
heavy  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges  is  due  to  the  bad 
state  of  the  coinage  and  may  be  promptly  rectified  by 
its  restoration. 

In  the  matter  of  paper  money.  Smith's  expressions 
were  no  less  definite.    The  more  notable  of  his  predeces- 

>  Wealth  of  Nattons  (1776),  Book  I,  ohap.  v.  (Of  the  real  and  nominal  price  of 
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SOTS  —  Hume  and  Harris  —  writing  a  generation  before, 
when  Scotland  was  menaced  with  a  reckless  ext^ision 
of  bank-note  issues  and  circulating  credit,  had  de- 
noimced  such  ''  counterfeit  money."^  But  Adam 
Smith's  opinions  took  shape  at  a  later  time,  when  the 
fever  had  run  its  course  and  when  the  disastrous  col- 
lapse of  the  Ayr  Bank  and  its  consequences  —  made 
vivid  to  him  by  the  heavy  involvement  therein  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh*  —  threatened  to  bring  all  paper 
issues  into  popular  disfavor.  To  justify  a  useful 
institution  and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize  the 
safeguard  essential  to  its  use  were  Smith's  impelling 
motives,  and  his  very  phrases  became  classic.  Money 
is  a  part  of  the  circulating  capital  of  a  society  and  its 
maintenance  occasions  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
net  revenue.  Accordingly,  the  substitution  of  paper 
for  gold  and  silver  replaces  an  expensive  with  a  much 
less  costly  and  sometimes  equally  convenient  instru- 
ment. Of  the  various  kinds  of  paper  money,  promis- 
sory bank-notes  payable  on  demand  are  best  known 
and  adapted  for  this  purpose.'  But  the  total  amount 
of  paper  money  which  the  circulation  of  a  coimtry  can 

1  Hume,  Emtyt,  MonJ.  PoUtleal,  and  Literary  (Of  Money);  Harrle,  Bany  on 
Money  and  Coin  (1707)  Put.  I,  p.  101.  In  the  aMoe  etnJn  la  Lord  EUbank,  Smj  on 
Paper  Money  and  Banking  (1760),  reprinted  In  Lord  Overatone'a  Soaree  and  Valuable 
Traete  on  Paper  Curxeney  (1807).  Hume'a  opinions  were  disputed  (the  more  notaa 
the  Banka  can  elrenlate  In  this  way,  the  more  will  Industry  and  trade  be  promoted)  — 
In  WaUaoe,  Characterlstios  of  the  Preeent  PoUtleal  Stete  of  Great  Britain  (1706, 
section  on  Paper  Money  and  Banking,  reprinted  In  Lord  Ovarstone,  op.  eM. — a  paper 
which  certainly  does  not  Justify  McCXiDooh's  verdict  of  '*  both  liberal  and  Incsntoos,'* 
Ibid.,  ]0*  Bishop  Berkeley's  acute  observations,  Querist,  (1910  reprint,  ed.  Hollander), 
Part  I,  ii  30^87.  199-286  et  passim,  seem  te  have  ezdted  considerable Intereat  bat 
te  have  exerted  little  Influence.  The  author  of  Thoughte  on  Money,  Clroulatlon  and 
Paper  Ourrency  (Edinburgh,  170^  altho  admltttng  (p.  19)  in  the  «lrtt  of  Pet^  and 
Hume  that  "  Paper  credit  multiplies  money,  and  more  than  a  oertain  guaaHtgr  of 
money  Is  unnecessary,**  relapsed  into  the  old  hereslee  that  increase  In  the  money 
supply  reduced  interest.  Increased  employment,  and  augmented  populatlOB. 

*  Rae,  life  of  Adam  Smith  (1890),  pp.  203-300;  also  Mr.  Cannan's  note  to  his 
edition  (1904)  of  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  1.  p.  396. 

•  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776),  vol.  1,  pp.  840.  800. 
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absorb  never  exceeds  the  metallic  money  which  would 
circulate  in  lieu  thereof;  ^  any  excess  of  currency 
must  be  followed  by  an  export  of  bullion.'  This  had 
been  clearly  exemplified  in  the  early  experiences  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Scotch  banks,  whereby  a 
continuing  policy  of  excessive  note  issue  had  caused  a 
steady  loss  of  bullion  and  a  chronic  replacement  of  the 
Bank's  gold.  Sound  banking  policy  therefore  required 
that  the  note  issues  of  any  particular  bank  should  not 
exceed,  either  in  discoimt  or  in  cash  accounts,  that 
part  of  its  customers'  capital  which  they  ^' would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep  .  •  .  unemployed,  and  in 
ready  money  for  answering  occasional  demands/'' 

All  of  this  related  to  convertible  paper.  Adam 
Smith  probably  never  conceived  it  possible  that  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  stability  of  which  he  deemed 
''equal  to  that  of  the  British  government,"  should  sus- 
pend specie  payments.^  The  most  unfavorable  cases 
were  such  as  involved ''  difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  ob- 
taining immediate  payment,"  —  the  ''  optional  clause  " 
of  the  Scotch  banking  companies,  the  paper  currencies 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  paper  emissions  of  the  American 
colonies.'  In  such  cases  he  recognized  that  the  paper 
money,  like  so  much  debased  coin,  "  would,  no  doubt, 
fall  more  or  less  below  the  value  of  gold  and  silver," 
and  result  in  an  unfavorable  exchange  with  the  country 
or  district  preserving  an  intact  standard.' 

>  Ibid.,  vol.  1.  p.  877.  >  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  p.  302. 

•  Ibid..  Tol.  1.  pp.  864,  807,  871. 

«  IbkL.  ToL  1,  p.  887.  >  Ibid.,  toI.  i,  p.  8M. 

•  Ibid.,  Tol.  I,  pp.  894-806.  At  auly  m  1739  the  uithor  of  A  Diteoiine  oonMrniBc 
tbs  CoRVMlM  ci  the  Brtttah  PbAtotioiia  in  Ameitea  —  undoabtedly  the  "honeit 
•ad  downrtsht  Doctor  Doudae,"  upon  whom  Adun  Smith  plaoed  full  reliaiiee  — 
dwiawd  M  to  the  eolonlal  eaiTMMiM,  "  The  lepeated  iMte  WmlMlom  of  Vvpn  MoDcy 
tto  the  Canae  of  the  frequent  ilie  of  the  Price  of  Slhrer  end  Ezehanie  **  (Dieooarae, 
1897  tepitat,  ed.  Bollock,  p.  836;  In  Lord  Orentone,  op.  dt..  p.  81). 
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The  theory  of  money,  as  set  forth  in  the  '^  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  had  thus  attained  notable  development. 
The  functions  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  a  measure  of  value,  the  impracticability  of  a 
dual  standard,  Gresham's  law,  the  relation  of  money 
to  prices,  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  value  of  money 
upon  debtor  and  creditor  classes,  the  economy  of 
paper  money  —  were  all  more  or  less  clearly  recognised 
and  enunciated. 

II 

The  serious  lapse  in  Adam  Smith's  exposition  — 
the  more  significant  in  the  light  of  subsequent  mone- 
tary happenings  —  appeared  in  the  inevitable  query: 
How  much  money  ought  a  country  to  have  and  what 
are  the  symptoms  and  measure  of  excess  or  deficiency  ? 
It  was  precisely  about  this  point  —  the  forces  deter- 
mining the  normal  amount  of  a  country's  money 
supply  —  that  succeeding  controversies  raged,  —  the 
repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  revision  of  the  Bank 
Charter  in  the  second,  — and  it  was  precisely  here  that 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  was  lacking.  That  there  was, 
at  any  given  time  and  in  the  case  of  every  particular 
country,  a  customary  amount  of  money  which  neither 
design  nor  circumstance  could  permanently  augment, 
was  a  necessary  corollary  of  all  argument  against 
mercantilist  theory  and  balance  of  trade  policy,  and 
this  proposition  Adam  Smith,  like  a  succession  of  writers 
before  him,  maintained  with  great  force  and  abun- 
dant illustration.  But  to  the  further  question, ''  how 
much  money  is  it  right  and  sufficient  for  a  country 
to  have?  "  —  Smith  gave  no  answer,  beyond  saying 
vaguely  that  it  was  determined  by ''  effectual  demand," 
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bemg  alwajTB  the  sum  required  to  circulate  and  dis- 
tribute to  its  proper  consumers  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  coimtry.^  He  did  indeed 
imply  that  this  sum  bore  some  proportion  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  it, 
but  he  added'  that  such  proportion  had  been  com- 
puted by  different  authors  ''at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth, 
at  a  twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  value,'' 
and  refrained  from  venturing  upon  a  formula  of  his 
own. 

Adam  Smith  made  familiar  use  of  the  failure  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  augment  their  money  supply  by 
accumulation;  >  and  he  recounted  the  early  experiences 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Scotch  banks,  as  to  a 
chronic  loss  of  bullion.  But  such  occurrences  were  cited 
only  in  confirmation  of  his  empirical  assumption  that 
the  amount  of  money  which  a  coimtry  could  "  easily 
absorb  and  employ  "  was  a  definite  sum,  fixed  by  the 
interior  exchange  requirements  of  that  particular 
coimtry  and  irrespective  of  all  external  conditions.^ 
Redundancy — to  whatever  cause  due,  whether  mines 
or  banks  —  would  be  followed  by  an  efflux  of  gold; 
but  only  for  the  reason  that  the  "  channel  of  circula- 
tion "  must  in  such  event  overflow,  and  this  overflow, 
being  too  valuable  to  lie  idle,  was  sent  abroad  "  to 
seek  that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot  find 
at  home."* 

The  absence  of  any  adequate  discussion  by  Adam 
Smith  of  the  normal  quantity  of  a  country's  supply 

>  WeiJth  of  Nattona  (1776),  vol.  U.  p.  10,  and  vol.  I,  p.  352.;  cf.  also  vol.  1.  p.  872. 
a*  to  the  IHOM  of  the  Sooteh  banks. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  8M;  mora  ourioos  was  Petty's  estimate  In  Quantulumounque, 
Qnsiy  2S,  In  Works  (ed.  Hvn,  1890),  vol.  II,  p.  446. 

•  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776).  vol.  U,  p.  10. 

«  Ibld.,  vol.  1.  p.  863.  •  Ibid.,  vd.  I,  p.  862. 
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of  money  and  of  the  test  of  redundancy  is  the  more 
surprising  in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  ''  territorial  distribution  "  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  had  cropped  out  in  earlier  economic 
writing.  With  some  justice  Ricardo  was  able  in 
1810  to  speak  of  '^  the  most  approved  writers  in 
political  economy ''  sharing  such  an  opinion.  North, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Cantillon,  Petty,  and  Barbon  had 
in  turn  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  mercan- 
tilist accumulation  of  specie,  and  had  set  forth  that 
the  amount  of  money  in  any  particular  country  tends 
to  a  fixed  and  definite  proportion  of  the  nation's 
resources.  In  Hume  and  Harris,  casual  expressions 
were  replaced  by  explicit  and  unmistakable  exposi- 
tion, not  indeed  as  a  direct  phase  of  monetary  theory 
but  as  a  final  refutation  of  the  mercantilist  fallacy 
of  metallic  accumulation.  Money  is  like  water,  Hume 
declared^  —  and  his  argument  was  developed  and 
amplified  by  the  author  of  the  ''  Essay  upon  Money 
and  Coin,"  *  "  the  judicious  and  inteUigent  Harris," 
in  Chalmers's  phrase  •  —  tending  everywhere  to  a  level 
through  the  means  of  relative  prices  and  international 
trade,  and  this  not  by  any  physical  force  but  by 
''  a  moral  attraction  arising  from  the  interests  and 
passions  of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and  infallible." 
If  four-fifths  of  all  the  money  in  Britain  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  night,  or,  conversely,  if  the  supply  were 
multiplied  five-fold,  a  relative  level  would  promptly 
be  restored,  and  the  same  causes  which  would  correct 
these  inequalities  due  to  the  miraculous  ''  must  prevent 
their  happening  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 

1  EMiqrs  (Of  th«  BaUnoe  of  TVade). 

s  Part  I,  oh.  2, 1  xvli,  "  tbo  quantity  of  money  everywhere,  win  naturally  find  a 
certain  level  or  proportion." 

*  Baaay  on  Commeree  (9d.  ed.,  1811).  p.  89. 
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and  must  forever,  in  all  neighboring  nations,  preserve 
money  nearly  proportionable  to  the  art  and  industry 
of  each  nation."  * 

It  is  true  that  Hume's  opinions,  widely  circulated 
and  influential  as  they  were,  did  not  pass  unchallenged. 
A  few  years  later  Sir  James  Steuart  controverted 
Hume's  position  both  as  to  the  relation  of  money  to 
prices  and  as  to  the  tendency  of  money  everywhere 
to  maintain  its  level,  with  a  vehemence  that  in  itself 
might  have  been  expected  to  arrest  Smith's  attention. 
Insisting  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  ^'  a  states- 
man's attention"  to  maintain  ''a  just  proportion 
between  the  produce  of  industry,  and  the  quantity 
of  circulating  equivalent,  in  the  hands  of  his  subjects, 
for  the  purchase  of  it,"  *  —  Steuart  denied  with 
characteristic  indirection  Hume's  "  territorial  dis- 
tribution "  theory.'  In  positive  exposition,  however, 
Steuart  made  little  progress  beyond  asserting  that 
"  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  proportion  of  coin 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  circulation  of  a  country, 
especially  of  one  where  neither  loan,  or  paper  credit, 
that  is  the  melting  down  of  solid  property,  are  fa- 
miliarly known."* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Adam  Smith  was 
neither  convinced  by  Hume  nor  converted  by  Steuart. 
He  merely  accepted  the  fact  and  gave  little  concern 
to  the  theory.  Indeed  there  was  little  in  contemporary 
monetary  experience  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  such  an  inquiry.  England  was  not  then,  as  a 
generation  later,  confronted  with  the  inconveniences 
of  monetary  redimdancy  on  the  one  hand,  nor  exposed 

>  Bmys  (Of  th«  Balance  of  Trada). 

•  An  Inqiilrylnto  tliB  PrindplMof  PoUtleid  Beonmny  (1797),  vol.  1,  p.  870. 

•  Ibid.,  Tol.  1,  p.  416.  «  Ibid.,  vol.  1.  p.  876. 
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to  the  evils  of  monetary  scarcity  on  the  other.  In 
so  far  88  the  currency  of  a  country  might  be  augmented 
by  metallic  accumulation,  Smith  deemed  himself 
concerned  with  a  worn-out  mercantilist  fallacy  rather 
than  a  present  monetary  problem,^  and  was  content 
with  the  familiar  reductio  ad  absurdum  as  to  Spain's 
experience.  In  so  far  as  the  source  of  augmentation 
might  be  a  note-issuing  bank,  Smith  shared  the  view 
that  the  absorption  of  such  a  well-regulated  paper 
money  was  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  displacement 
of  specie.'  In  this  sense  Hume,  in  1752,  had  spoken 
of  paper  credit  as  of  public  convenience  only  when 
issued,  as  by  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  upon  the  basis 
of  equivalent  bullion,  and  of  which  any  further  emission 
was  harmful  in  that  it  expelled  a  corresponding  amount 
of  specie; '  and  Harris,  writing  in  1758,  had  repeated 
that  any  increase  of  bank-notes  much  beyond  an  identi- 
cal stock  of  bullion  was  likely  to  prove  mischievous 
both  by  "  increasing  in  effect  the  quantity  of  circulating 
cash  beyond  its  natural  level;  and  by  endangering, 
in  a  cloudy  day,  their  own  credit."* 

In  short,  the  possibilities  with  which  Adam  Smith 
thought  he  had  to  deal  in  the  matter  of  an  increase 
in  the  country's  money  supply  were,  first,  a  futile 
accumulation  of  specie  by  manipulated  trade  or  colonial 
exploitation,  and,  second,  an  excessive  issue  of  notes 
payable  on  demand.  It  was  to  these  contingencies 
alone  that  he  confined  his  argument  and  directed 
his  theory.  That  it  might  be  possible  for  the  currency 
of  England  to  be  swollen  by  a  continuing  issue  of 
inconvertible  bank-notes   and   that,  in  consequence, 

>  WMlth  of  Nattona  (1776).  Book  IV,  chap.  1. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  1.  pp.  38fr-400.  *  Bmyi  (Of  th«  Balance  of  Trada). 

*  Eamy  upon  Money  and  Golna,  Part  I,  p.  101. 
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there  must  be,  as  the  basis  for  positive  legislation, 
some  theoretical  determination  of  the  normal  money 
requirement  were  developments  of  which  Smith  and 
his  immediate  successors  never  dreamed. 


Ill 

The  quiescence  into  which  monetary  discussion 
had  sunk  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  Bank  Restriction  of 
1797.  The  ink  had  barely  dried  upon  the  Order  in 
Coimcil  suspending  the  further  issue  of  bullion,  before 
the  issues  involved  had  become  matters  of  active 
discussion  in  Parliament,  and  within  two  decades  a 
controversial  Uterature  of  extraordinary  extent  and 
intensity  had  developed. 

The  earliest  sentiment  reflected  Adam  Smith's 
opinions  with  hardly  a  change.^  In  the  House  of 
Conmions  Sheridan  voiced  the  popular  dread  that 
the  cash  pajrments  once  suspended  "  the  paper  of 
this  country  would  ultimately  experience  the  fate  of 
the  French  *'  assignats  or  mandats  since  ''  both  con- 
tained the  idea  of  compulsion."  *  Fox  asserted  that 
bank-notes  were  depreciated,  but  he  based  the  charge 
solely  upon  ''  the  extraordinary  run  upon  the  bank," 
and  urged  in  correction  that  the  Bank  should  ''  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  of  paper,  and  reduce  that  dispro- 
portion which  exists  between  paper  and  specie."  • 
Pitt  refused  assent  to  NickoU's  proposed  limitation 
upon  the  further  issues  of  the  Bank,^  contending  that 

>  The  Wealth  of  Natlona  wm  otted  repeatedly  In  the  course  of  parliamentary 
debate  upon  the  Restrtctlon  bills;  see  Parliamentary  History,  yol.  zzxlli,  863.  886, 
ASa,  048-^649.  M8. 

*  Ibld.»  vol.  zzzUl.  64.  >  Ibid.,  vol.  uzlU,  44,  74. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  mUi,  867. 
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paper  was  desirable  ''  if  restrained  within  due  limits/' 
and  if  ''  more  should  not  be  issued  than  the  country 
required."  Such  "  only  limits  "  were  —  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Bank's  poUcy  —  "  the  extent  of  the  scale 
of  commerce,  and  the  nature  of  the  securities  on  which 
accommodations  should  be  granted."  ^  Even  Lord 
Liverpool  in  the  ^'  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm/' 
written  at  this  period  altho  not  published  until  1805, 
went  no  further  than  to  sympathize  with  Adam 
Smith's  contention  that  ''  there  must  be  some  limita- 
tion "  upon  the  Bank's  issues  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  the  smaller  coin-displacing  denominations,  —  as 
against  the  doctrine  that  "  by  a  new  sort  of  alchemy, 
Coins  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  almost  every  other 
sort  of  property,  may  be  converted  into  Paper."  * 

Discussion  entered  upon  a  new  phase  with  Pulteney's 
denunciation  of  the  Bank  as  a  national  danger  which 
in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  minister  might ''  become 
the  means  of  establishing  a  fourth  estate,  sufficient 
to  involve  this  nation  in  irretrievable  slavery."  He 
charged  the  occasion  of  the  Restriction  to  the  ''  mis- 
conduct "  of  the  Bank,  proposed  an  earlier  date 
(May  6  instead  of  June  24)  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  than  that  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  of  Secrecy,  and  urged  the  propriety  of 
establishing  an  independent  bank  in  case  the  Bank  of 
England  could  not  resume  payments  at  the  time 
fixed.' 

Pitt  had  his  majority  well  in  hand  and  the  House 
refused  Pulteney  even  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill;  but  the 
project  continued  to  excite  great  public  interest,  and 
Macleod  indeed  ascribes  the  successful  efforts  of  the 

>  Ibid.,  vol.  znUl,  8MHI07. 

•  An«»tlMoiith«Gol]MoltlieRadm(1806),p.a88. 

*  PiiriiAinentftiy  Hlftorjr,  toI.  zolll,  870, 89S. 
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Bank  Directors  in  1800  to  secure  a  renewal  of  the 
charter  twelve  years  before  its  expiration  to  their 
alarm  at  the  popular  effect  of  Pulteney's  proposal.^ 

The  threat  of  Pulteney's  practical  efforts,  rather 
than  the  force  of  his  critical  reasoning  stirred  Sir 
Francis  Baring, — Erskine's  "first  merchant  in  Europe/' 
—  to  enlist  the  force  of  his  name  and  the  persuasive- 
ness of  his  argument  in  the  Bank's  defence.  In 
his  ''  Observations  on  the  Bank  of  England," '  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1707,  and  in  the  ''  Further 
Observations," '  issued  some  months  later,  after 
the  policy  of  restriction  had  been  definitely  accepted 
by  the  Bank  and  sanctioned  by  the  Government, 
Baring  justified  the  original  suspension  and  ranged 
himself  in  opposition  to  such  radical  proposals  as  an 
enlargement  of  the  Bank's  capital  or  the  organization 
of  a  rival  institution.    Averse  to  the  Bank's  resuming 

>  Theory  and  PraoUce  of  Banking  (2d.  ed.,  1866),  vol.  i,  p.  405.  Immediate 
rwumptlon  was  urged  In  New  Clreulatinc  Medium:  being  an  Examlnatton  of  the 
SoUdlty  of  Paper  Currency,  and  Its  Effeots  on  the  Country  at  this  Crisis  (1797).  An 
addition  of  ten  millions  to  the  Bank's  eapltal  for  the  reduetion  of  note  oiroulatlon 
was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  In  Letters  to  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  [1797).  The  author  of  A  Method  of  Increasing  the  ()uanUty  of 
Cireulating  Money  upon  a  New  and  Solid  Plan  (1799)  suggested  that  there  be  issued  to 
any  fundholder  transferring  his  stock  to  the  Bank  as  trustee  circulating  "  stock  notee  " 
to  the  amount  of  one  fourth  of  the  nominal  sum  so  deposited.  In  the  very  much  abler 
The  Iniquity  of  Banking:  or.  Bank  Notee  proved  to  be  an  Injury  to  the  Public,  and 
the  Real  Cause  of  the  Present  Exorbitant  Price  of  Provisions  (1800),  U  was  proposed 
to  retire  the  Bank's  notee  and  to  supply  the  gap  with  an  equal  quantity  of  '*  national 
paper  currency."  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  In  the  first  instance  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt;  see  also  Tlemey's  speeches  in  the  Commons  debate  of  March.  ISOOi 
on  the  Bank  Charter  Renewal  BUI  (Pariiamentary  History,  vol.  zzHv,  1).  AUaidyoe, 
Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England  (1798),  and  Second  Address  to  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England  Stock  (1801)  were  Influential  as  affecting  the 
Bank's  relation  to  the  public  (cf .  Rlcardo's  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure 
(Currency,  1816,  pp.  93-95);  but  they  contained  no  contribution  to  monetary  theory. 
Among  the  best  of  the  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the  high  prices  of  1800  were  two  by 
an  anonymous  author  (Common  Sense) :  The  Cause  of  the  Present  threatened  Famine 
traced  to  Its  Real  Source  (1800),  and  The  Discharge  of  £37.000.000  of  the  National 
Debt  (1800). 

>  Observations  on  the  Establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  on  the  P^er 
Cireulatlon  of  the  Country  (1797). 


•  Further  Obeervatlons  on  the  Establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  on  the 
Paper  CireulaUon  of  the  Country  (1797). 
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payment  during  the  war,  while  a  possibility  existed 
of  being  obliged  to  suspend  again,  and  urging  strongly 
that  the  notes  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  purposes, 
Baring  nevertheless  admitted  that  some  efficient 
check  and  control  must  be  put  upon  the  Bank,  both 
as  against  the  self-interest  of  the  proprietors  and  the 
influence  of  ministers.  He  proposed  that  this  should 
take  the  form  of  limiting  the  amount  beyond  which 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  should  not  be  suffered  to  circulate, 
adding  even  that  this  aggregate  ought  not  much  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  what  was  then  in  circulation. 

Baring  wrote  as  an  apologist  and  an  advocate,  and 
his  pamphlets  were  without  trace  of  analysis  or  in- 
dependent inquiry.  His  equipment  was  that  techni- 
cal detail  of  the  banker  made  rigid  and  doctrinaire 
by  a  fixed  and  positive  bias.  He  believed  that  ''  from 
long  experience,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  must 
understand  correctly  the  amount  to  which  their  notes 
can  circulate  without  depreciation  or  discount";  he 
advised  that  coimtry  banks  should  be  prohibited  from 
issuing  notes  payable  on  demand;  and  he  insisted 
that  the  Bank,  as  a  corporate  body,  should  be  rendered 
independent  of  ministers.  Whatever  influence  his 
pamphlet  may  have  exerted  was  in  the  nature  of 
admonition  to  the  Bank.  As  a  contribution  to  cur- 
rency theory  its  significance  was  nil. 

A  very  different  spirit,  however,  spoke  forth  in 
Walter  Boyd's  "Letter  to  Pitt,"  ^  written  in  the 
closing  month  of  1800,  and  published  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Boyd's  career  had  been  remarkable. 
Established  as  an  important  banker  in  Paris,  he  had 
been  exiled  and  his  property  confiscated  in   1703. 

>  A  Letlar  to  the  Right  Honourable  WillUm  Pitt,  on  the  Influence  of  the  Stoppage 
of  laniei  In  Speele  at  the  Bank  of  England;  on  the  Prteea  of  Provlfllons,  and  other 
ConuDodltlea  (1801:  fld.  ed.  oorrected.  1811). 
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He  then  settled  in  London,  and  speedily  became  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  financial  life  of  the  capital, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  an  influential  adviser 
of  Pitt.*  The  stringency  of  1797  found  Boyd  deeply 
involved  in  extensive  transactions,  and,  failing  the 
anticipated  restoration  of  his  confiscated  French 
estate,  the  banking  house  of  which  he  was  a  leading 
figure  was  forced  to  suspend.  But  the  reverse  was 
such  as  to  bring  no  discredit  upon  the  principal  nor  to 
delay  the  reorganization  of  his  aflfairs.  In  1800  Boyd 
was  again,  by  the  range  of  his  experience,  the  readiness 
of  his  pen,  and  the  extent  of  his  connections,  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  English  financial  circles.  Thus  the 
authorship  no  less  than  the  content  of  his  open  letter 
to  the  Prime  Minister  ''  on  the  influence  of  the  stop- 
page of  issues  in  specie  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
the  prices  of  provisions,  and  other  commodities,"  was 
calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  arouse  discussion. 

The  prime  purpose  of  Boyd's  pamphlet  was  to 
demonstrate  that  the  rise  in  prices  which  had  gradually 
been  taking  place  in  England  dining  the  two  years 
preceding  and  which  had  recently  become  notable  had 
been  brought  about  by  an  over-issue  of  the  Bank's 
paper.  The  actual  fact  of  such  a  ''great  and  general 
rise  in  prices"  was  accepted,  not  as  in  the  case  of 
Wheatley  a  few  years  later,  upon  the  evidence  collected 
by  Arthur  Young  and  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  but, 
more  vaguely,  upon  "the  concurring  testimony  of 
a  whole  conmiimity"  evident  in  that  "every  man 
feels,  in  his  abridged  comforts,  or  in  his  increased 

1  In  1790  Boyd  oame  to  the  fore  ae  the  author  of  a  plan,  approved  by  Influential 
London  merehanU  and  mibmltted  to  the  Government,  for  the  relief  of  the  prevailing 
■trinsBn^y  by  the  appointment  of  an  unialaried  board  who  ahould  tamie.  In  dlaeount 
of  bllb  of  ezehance,  short  time  Intereet-bearinc  notee.  eonvertlble  Into  Bank  of 
En^ABd  paper.  The  plan  wae  shelved  by  Pitt  In  favor  of  a  proposed  fundinc  of  the 
floating  debt  as  reoommended  by  the  Bank;  but  for  some  time  thereafter  It  engaged 
pubUo  attention. 
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expences,  the  existence  of  this  melancholy  truth.'' 
In  the  public  controversies  which  immediately  preceded 
the  Restriction,  Boyd  had  been  loud  in  asserting  that 
the  contraction  in  Bank  circulation  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  general  fall  in  prices  and  the  widespread 
distress.  Now,  with  the  reports  of  the  parliamentary 
conmiittees  of  1707  clearly  revealing  the  co-existence 
of  the  two  facts  even  tho  not  demonstrating  any 
causal  relation,  Boyd  invoked  the  same  principle  of 
variation  in  currency  supply,  in  reverse  application, 
to  explain  the  increase  in  prices.  But  that  which, 
with  req)ect  to  the  fall  of  prices  in  1797,  Boyd 
had  defended  as  "partiality  for  a  favorite  doctrine," 
at  best  "  confirmed  by  the  general  conviction,  which 
arose  from  the  labors  of  the  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,"  —  he  now  enunciated,  with  respect 
to  the  rise  in  prices  in  1800  as  ''a  principle  universally 
recognized"  as  ''invariable  in  its  operation,  as  the 
law  of  gravitation."  This  principle,  in  its  particular 
application,  was  ''  there  is  the  highest  probability  that 
the  increase  of  Bank  Notes  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  and  every 
species  of  unchangeable  value,"  and  that  ''  the  one  is, 
to  certain  degree,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
other."  In  its  more  general  form  it  became  a  clear 
enunciation  of  the  quantity  theory:  ''the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  money,  or  paper  performing  the 
functions  of  money,  in  a  country,  has  a  tendency  to 
depreciate  that  money  or  paper."  In  actual  analysis 
Boyd  was,  however,  obliged  to  rest  his  theory  that  the 
rise  in  prices  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  Bank's 
issues  upon  what  he  himself  termed  "  presumptive 
evidence."  At  the  time  the  pamphlet  proper  was 
written,  no  public  statement  of  the  amount  of  bank- 
notes in  circulation  had  been  made  for  a  date  later 
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than  February  26,  1797,  and,  omitting  the  hypothesis 
that  Boyd  had  some  private  information  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  —  as  indeed  he  might  very  pos- 
sibly have  had  —  the  pamphlet  in  its  vigor  and  con- 
fidence is  a  remarkable  piece  of  inferential  reasoning. 

Boyd  examined  in  turn  the  specific  causes  that  had 
been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  rise  in  prices, 
namely,  the  real  scarcity  of  grain  in  consequence  of 
scanty  crops,  the  monopolizing  of  grain  by  forestallers 
and  r^raters,  the  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  country  and  the  effect  of  the  war,  and  denominated 
them  all  partial  causes  incapable  of  producing  a  general 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  since 
February  26,  1707,  the  Bank  of  England  had  enjoyed 
the  power  of  issuing  notes  without  being  obliged  to 
pay  them;  that  it  was  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Bank  to  extend  its  issues;  and  that  the  joint 
effect  of  such  '^  a  positive  degradation  of  the  standard, 
and  of  a  probable  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  country  "  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
accoimt  for  as  considerable  a  rise  in  prices  as  had 
actually  taken  place.  Boyd  fortified  his  conclusion 
that  the  rise  in  prices  was  in  reality  a  depreciation 
of  paper,  due  to  relative  over-issue,  by  citation  of  two 
positive  facts:  (a)  the  premium  on  gold  bullion  in 
the  open  market,  equivalent  to  0^  per  cent;  and 
(6)  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  foreign  exchanges, 
representing  a  difference  of  nearly  9  per  cent.  He 
referred  in  the  most  positive  terms  to  these  two  phe- 
nomena as  the  invariable  even  tho  not  exclusive  sjrmp)- 
toms  of  a  relative  over-issue  of  paper: * 

It  is  not  merely  because  foreign  exchanges  are  against  us,  or 
because  bullion  is  very  high,  that  I  suspect  there  has  been  a  great 
addition  made  to  our  currency  (as  there  unquestionably  has  been 

>  Letter  to  Pttt,  pp.  31-32. 
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an  important  change  in  its  composition)  but  finding  these  strong 
symptoms,  in  common  with  so  many  others,  I  am  fully  warranted 
to  ascribe  them  to  the  same  great  and  general  cause.  An  un- 
favorable exchange,  and  a  high  premium  on  bullion  have  existed, 
and  may  occasionally  exist,  from  causes  not  only  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  I  now  attribute  them,  but  of  a  contrary 
tendency;  yet  so  inseparably  are  they  connected  with  an  excess 
of  paper-currency,  that  such  excess  cannot  possibly  exist  without 
being  accompanied  by  them.  If  all  the  other  symptoms  of  that 
supposed  excess  had  existed,  and  our  exchanges  and  bullion  had 
remained  unaffected,  for  any  considerable  time,  I  should  have 
doubted  the  truth  of  my  theory. 

Boyd's  pamphlet  was  written  early  in  November, 
1800,  but  was  not  actually  published  until  two  months 
later.  In  the  interval,  the  unfavorable  exchange  with 
Hamburg  had  risen  from  9  per  cent  to  14  and  the 
premium  on  gold  had  increased  to  something  more 
than  lOA  per  cent.  Moreover,  by  the  return  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appeared  that  the 
amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  on  December  6, 
1800,  was  £15,450,970,  which  exceeded  the  sum  in 
circulation  in  February,  1797  (£8,640,250),  by  nearly 
four-fifths  of  that  circulation.  Boyd  incorporated 
these  facts  in  a  preface  to  his  pamphlet  as  finally 
published,  and  they  served  in  considerable  degree  to 
justify  its  argument  and  to  extend  its  influence. 

The  "  Letter  to  Pitt "  elicited  various  rejoinders, 
and  Sir  Francis  Baring  again  became  conspicuous  as 
the  vigorous  but  ineffectual  champion  of  the  Bank's 
policy.^  Assenting  in  the  main  to  the  ''  well  imder- 
stood  and  universally  admitted  "  principles  enumerated 
by  Boyd,  and  characterizing  the  quantity  theory  as 
''no  new  discovery"  but  "the  alphabet  or  first  principle 
of  every  financier  and  merchant  for  above  a  century," 

>  ObaervatloDs  on  the  PubllMtlon  of  Walter  Boyd,  Esq.,  M.  P.  (1801).  In  the 
nBonymoua  Brief  Obeenratlone  on  a  late  Letter  addreand  to  the  Rishi  Hon.  W.  PlU, 
by  W.  Boyd,  Eeq.  (1801),  dleafyptoTal  of  Boyd'e  doetrtnee  was  minted  with  resentment 
at  their  pubUeatlon  "  In  the  preeent  crltleal  situation  of  the  eountry." 
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Baring  asserted  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  '^  was,  and  is,  unshaken 
and  complete,'^  and  that  the  Bank's  circulation  had 
never  been  of  such  volume  as  to  produce  a  high  level 
of  prices. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  all  of  Boyd's  essential 
contentions  may  be  said  to  have  been  established. 
The  generally  accepted  connection  between  the  supply 
of  money  and  the  range  of  prices  was  brought  afresh 
to  the  public  mind.  The  fact  of  a  large  and  abrupt 
increase  in  the  Bank's  paper  was  made  clear,  and  the 
principle  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion  and  a  fall 
in  the  foreign  exchanges  were  inevitable  symptoms 
of  an  excess  of  paper  currency,  was  enunciated  with 
clearness  and  emphasis.^ 

The  vogue  of  Boyd's  pamphlet  and  the  popularity 
of  its  proposals'  were  heightened  by  the  course  of 
extemsd  events.  In  1802  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was 
concluded  and  the  Bank  seemed  ready  to  resume 
specie  payments.  But  Parliament  extended  the  Re- 
striction until  March  1,  1803,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  judicial  decision  was  rendered  that  bank-notes 
were  not  legal  tender,  and  that  gold  might  be  demanded 
in  redemption  of  a  country  bank-note. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Bank's  policy  of  continued 
restriction  should  require  new  defence,*  and  in  1802 

1  In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commons  Committee  of  Secrecy  (April  21,  1797; 
•ee  Pmrllamentary  Hletory,  vol.  zxzUl,  441).  in  the  Lords  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Bank  (April  28»  1797;  see  ibid.,  vol.  sadii.  449),  and  in  the  Commons  Report  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Bank  (November  15,  1797;  see  zxziU,  1026)  —  the  state  of  the  exohanoes 
had  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Restriction,  but  no  definite  theory  had 
been  set  forth.  Similarly  Tiemey,  in  debate,  had  said  **  whether  the  course  of  exohance 
be  unfavourable  or  favourable,"  the  Restriction  would  be  continued  (ibid.,  vol.  xxxiU, 
1032). 

>  See  the  Eail  of  Suffolk's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  motion  respecting 
the  paper  currency  of  country  banks  (Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xzzv,  1264). 

*  In  Considerations  on  the  propriety  of  the  Bank  of  EnaJand  resuming  its  payments 
in  specie  at  the  period  prescribed  by  the  set  87th.  George  III  (1802).  Jasper  Atkinson 
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appeared  Henry  Thornton's  *'  Paper  Credit."  *  The 
author,  like  Francis  Baring,  was  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  respected  figures  in  the  financial 
world.  A  member  of  Parliament  from  Shrewsbury 
for  twenty  years  past,  a  proprietor  and  governor  of 
the  Bank,  Thornton's  position  in  the  community  was 
as  ''  the  representative  of  business  among  a  group 
which,  though  small,  was  a  marvellously  well-equipped 
body  of  men,  and  of  whom  W.  Pitt  was  the  most 
prominent."  * 

Thornton's  original  purpose  was  ''  merely  to  expose 
some  popular  errors  which  related  chiefly  to  the 
suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  influence  of  our  paper  ciurency  on 
the  price  of  provisions."  But  he  succumbed  to  the 
ordinary  temptation  of  the  man  of  affairs  in  economic 
controversies,  and  eventually  published  a  book  of 
some  three  hundred  pages.  Poorly  arranged,  awk- 
wardly expressed,  —  for  Thornton,  like  Ricardo,  prob- 
ably spoke  better  than  he  wrote,  —  sometimes  obscure 
and  always  prolix,  Thornton's  work  was  a  conscientious 
attempt  to  harmonize  accurate  detail  and  sound  theory 
with  practical  bias  and  unsafe  conclusion.  His  long 
experience  in  the  money  market,  his  intimate  acquain- 

(whoM  authonhlp  appears  from  his  Letter  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  1810,  p.  1), 
had  preeented  a  turgid  vUidtoatton  of  the  Bank's  eonduet  braoed  by  a  denial  of  the 
faet  of  inflation  and  a  proposal  that  the  mandatory  date  of  resumption  be  extended 
with  dlsoretlonaiy  power  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  to  act  in  the  interval.  The  Utility 
of  Country  Banks  Considered  (1802)  —  a  tract  which  MoCuIlooh  praised  hl^Oy  and 
reprinted  in  the  Overstone  Tracts  on  Paper  Currency  —  eontalned  many  Intersstlnc 
details  of  the  economic  imefulness  of  the  interior  banks  but  repeated  almost  Terbatim 
Adam  Smith's  theory  of  the  automatic  limit  upon  paper  droulatlon.  Guineas  an 
unneceaiary  and  expensive  Incumbrance  on  oommeroe;  or,  the  impolioy  of  repeallnc 
the  Bank  rMtrictlon  blU  considered  (1802;  3d  ed.,  with  appendix,  1808)  was  a 
pretentious  advocacy  of  paper  droulatlon,  anticipating  the  chei^wst  sophlrtry  of  the 
later  restrictlonlsti. 

>  An  Bnquliy  into  the  Nature  and  EffecU  of  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  BritalA 
(1802). 

*  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Pohtical  Boonomy*  sub  Thornton. 
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tance  with  economic  writing,  and  even  his  intellectual 
keenness  and  logical  force  were  handicapped  by  his 
partisan  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  Bank  and  his 
unqualified  defence  of  its  past  policy  and  present 
conduct.  He  might  have  produced  either  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  money,  or  a  telling  pamphlet 
on  the  Restriction  controversy.  But  in  attempting 
to  do  both,  he  failed  in  a  measure  to  accomplish 
either. 

Yet  withal,  Thornton's  work  was  notable,  if  not  for 
the  practical  conclusions  which  it  deduced,  for  the 
information  it  conveyed  and  the  theories  it  formulated. 
The  mechanism  of  commercial  credit,  the  technique 
of  foreign  exchange,  the  procedure  of  the  Bank  were 
described  with  a  fullness  of  detail  and  an  intelligence 
of  interpretation  novel  to  the  economic  writing  of  the 
day.  Francis  Homer  selected  it  for  his  initial  review 
in  the  first  number  of  the  newly  established  Edinburgh 
Review  in  October,  1802,  and  appraised  it  as  ''  the 
most  valuable  unquestionably"  of  the  publications 
occasioned  by  the  Bank  Restriction.  Huskisson  de- 
clared, ''In  this  work  .  .  .  the  reader  will  find  the 
true  principles  of  political  economy  united  with  the 
practical,  I  might  almost  say  hereditary  knowledge 
of  a  well  informed  merchant,  and  the  extensive  ex- 
perience of  a  great  London  banker."  ^  Even  two 
generations  later  John  Stuart  Mill  declared  it  '^  the 
clearest  exposition  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  the 
English  language,  of  the  modes  in  which  credit  is  given 
and  taken  in  a  mercantile  community."  * 

Accepting  the  main  outlines  of  Adam  Smith's  exposi- 
tion, with  occasional  use  of  Hume,  Locke,  and  Sir 

*  Tha  QaMtton  eouoeiuing  tha  DepreeUtlon  of  our  CumiMsy  iteted  and  esAminod 
(181<0.  P- 100,  note. 

*  PMnolplM  of  Pollttod  Beonomy  (1848).  Book  HI.  eUp.  xl,  H,  note. 
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James  Steuart,^  Thornton  attained  a  general  theory 
of  paper  credit  by  the  correction  and  addition  of 
particulars,  in  much  the  cautious  manner  in  which 
revised  economic  theories  emerged  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth centmy  from  out  the  commanding  authority 
of  the  ^'  Wealth  of  Nations."  He  insisted  that  rapidity 
of  circulation  as  well  as  positive  amount  were  factors 
in  the  money  supply,  and  for  this  as  for  other  reasons 
it  was  incorrect  to  assume  that  there  is  a  certain  fixed 
quantity  of  paper,  supplying  the  place  of  gold,  which 
is  all  that  ''  can  easily  circulate  or  that  should  ever 
be  allowed  to  be  sent  into  circulation.''  He  made 
clear  that  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  would  lead  to  an 
export  of  gold,  not  by  Adam  Smith's  vague  overflow 
of  the  '^  channel  of  circulation,"  but  by  a  precise  and 
regular  mechanism  of  rising  prices,  unfavorable  ex- 
changes, diminishing  exports  and  increasing  imports. 
Finally  he  definitely  associated  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  with  the  market  price  of  bullion  as  the 
absolute  test  of  the  value  of  paper  currency:  '^  It 
is  the  maintenance  of  our  general  exchanges,  or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  agreement  of  the  mint  price 
with  the  bullion  price  of  gold  which  seems  to  be  the 
true  proof  that  the  circulating  paper  is  not  depre- 
ciated."* With  these  modifications,  Thornton  recog- 
nized that  successive  additions  of  paper  to  a  currency — 
assmning  no  increase  in  trade  to  absorb  the  excess  — 
would  raise  general  prices  and  displace  equivalent 
portions  of  gold,  until  the  circulation  consisted  entirely 
of  paper.  Thereafter,  if  the  quantity  of  notes  should 
continue  to  be  successively  increased,  the  prices  of 

>  Boyd'a  oontribtttton.  altho  aorely  famlllM',  wm  rllimlwart  with  meli  IncldeBtal 
enmmfrnt  m  might  be  expected  from  a  Bank  fovemor,  a  eoIleec«»  of  Bertnc  and  a 
I  of  Pitt. 


s  Plhper  Credit,  p,  191. 
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commodities  would  continue  to  rise,  exports  to  decline, 
foreign  exchange  to  fall,  and  an  excess  to  appear  in 
the  market  price  above  the  mint  price  of  gold. 

The  clear  and  logical  inference  from  Thornton's 
principles,  with  respect  to  the  Bank's  past  conduct 
and  present  position,  was  that  the  Bank  had  come  to 
grief  in  1707  by  an  imprudent  reduction  of  the  bullion 
reserve,  that  the  recurring  high  price  of  bullion  and 
fall  in  foreign  exchange  since  the  Restriction  were 
due  to  an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  and  that  the  remedy 
lay  either  in  a  reduction  of  the  Bank's  notes  to  a 
point  where  these  evils  would  disappear,  or  in  com- 
pelling the  Bank  to  resume  gold  payments.  But 
from  these  necessary  conclusions  Thornton  shrank, 
and  indeed  phrased  his  dissent  in  no  uncertain  tone. 
He  asserted  that  the  Restriction  had  been  brought 
about  neither  through  the  recklessness  of  the  Bank's 
administration  nor  the  cupidity  of  the  Government, 
but  that  it  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  aggravated  by  a  sudden 
alarm  of  foreign  invasions.  He  added  that  the  sub- 
sequent drain  of  gold  was  attributable  to  unfavorable 
foreign  exchanges,  "produced  partly  by  our  heavy 
expenditure,  though  chiefly  by  the  superadded  circum- 
stance of  two  successively  bad  harvests."  He  denied 
that  the  Bank  had  materially  and  unwisely  increased 
its  paper  issues  since  the  Restriction.  He  insisted 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  required  that  the 
circulation  of  the  country  be  maintained  at  a  certain 
amount  and  he  concluded  that  any  further  contraction 
of  bank-notes  designed  to  correct  the  high  price  of 
bullion  and  the  unfavorable  exchanges  was  certain  to 
produce  more  harm  than  good. 

Much  of  the  obscurity  and  all  of  the  prolixity  that 
clouded    Thornton's    work    were    eliminated   in    the 
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version  in  which  it  attained  its  greatest  vogue  and 
exerted  its  largest  influence  —  Francis  Homer's  ex- 
pository review  in  the  first  number  (November,  1802) 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  '^  The  analysis  of  Thornton 
cost  me  a  considerable  degree  of  trouble;  but  this 
labor  has  served  to  break  up  the  groimd  in  one  of  the 
most  necessary  fields  of  political  economy/'  Homer 
wrote  in  his  journal  in  September,  1802,  and  added 
that  he  had  given  the  review  to  the  press  in  a  very 
mde  form,  altho  his  aim  had  been  to  mold  the  irregular 
materials  of  the  original  work  into  a  useful  arrangement. 
However  short  of  its  author's  ideal  the  review  may 
have  fallen,  it  succeeded  in  laying  before  an  influential 
public  a  succinct  statement  of  the  theory  of  paper 
money  and  an  accurate  description  of  the  existing 
credit  mechanism,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested 
that  which  it  did  not  expose,  —  the  defects  in  Thorn- 
ton's explanation  of  the  influence  of  the  existing  paper 
currency  upon  the  actual  state  of  prices. 

The  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  in  April,  1802, 
and  the  Bank  professed  readiness  to  redeem  its  notes 
forthwith.  But  the  shadow  of  an  insecure  peace 
hung  over  England  and  in  the  very  month  in  which 
the  definitive  treaty  was  signed,  Addington,  alleging 
political  expediency  as  its  prime  justification,  carried 
through  a  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the  Restriction 
until  March  1,  1803.' 

By  the  end  of  January,  1803,  the  hope  of  averting 
the  mpture  with  Napoleon  had  gone,*  and  a  fortnight 
later  the  Government  moved  for  further  continuation 
of  the  Restriction.  This  time  the  debate  was  dis- 
tinctly reactionary.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

>  Pkrilamentaiy  Hlstofy,  vol.  zzzr,  541. 

>  Smart,  EooDomlo  AimAli  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1801-1820  (1910),  p.  04. 
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insisted  that  a  period  of  unfavorable  foreign  exchange 
prevented  resumption,  and  even  Thornton  agreed  that 
"  the  Bank  could  not  with  safety  be  opened  unless 
the  exchange  was  favorable  to  this  country."  Tiemey 
filed  a  mild  caveat,  declaring  with  some  justice  that 
''  no  other  ground  was  laid  for  the  present  motion, 
but  that  the  exchange  with  Hamburg  was  at  par." 
Fox  contended  that ''  as  long  as  our  ciurency  continued 
bad,  the  exchange  was  against  us,"  and  proposed  a 
committee  of  inquiry.* 

A  much  more  effective  stand  in  opposition  was  taken 
by  Lord  King  in  the  House  of  Lords.'  In  a  strong 
speech  of  protest,  bristling  with  striking  facts  and 
sound  arguments,  he  insisted  that  ''  from  the  time 
the  restriction  was  first  imposed,  the  course  of  exchange 
began  to  turn  against  this  country  in  various  propor- 
tions to  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation."*  Two 
months  later  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Bank  Restriction 
Bill  afforded  Lord  King  opportunity  for  explicit  reitera- 
tion of  his  opinions,  centering  in  the  contention  that 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  Irish  Bank's  circula- 
tion '*  was  the  circimtistance  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  the  balance  of  trade  being  so  unfavorable."^ 

In  the  late  spring  of  1803,  Lord  King  published  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  sought  to  impress  upon 
Parliament,  in  "  a  more  correct  and  extended  form,"  — 
a  loosely  printed  pamphlet  of  less  than  a  hundred 
pages,  bearing  the  title  '^  Thoughts  on  the  Restriction 
of  Pa3ntnents  in  Specie  at  the  Banks  of  England  and 

>  Fariiamentary  Hlrtoiy,  voL  xnv.  1149,  1156. 

*  The  Eul  of  Moin  alone  ooneurrad  with  Lord  Ktng;  Pelham  and  Sheffield  echoed 
Addtngton. 

>  Parliamentary  HUtory,  vol.  zxzr,  1157. 
«  Parliamentary  History,  toL  zzzt,  1947. 
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Ireland."'  In  both  fonn  and  content  Lord  King's 
pamphlet  was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  prolix 
obscurity  of  Thornton's  essay,  and  the  heated  temper 
of  Boyd's  performance.  Clear  and  concise  in  expres- 
sion, restrained  and  dispassionate  in  spirit,  persuasive 
in  argument  and  conclusive  in  evidence,  the  '^  Thoughts 
on  the  Restriction  "  was  fitted  to  become,  as  it  speedily 
did,  the  epitome  of  what  had  abready  been  written  in 
sound  criticism  and  in  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
Bank's  coiubo,  no  less  than  the  inspiration  of  future 
effort  in  the  same  direction. 

Starting  out  by  showing  the  error  of  Adam  Smith  and 
earlier  writers  in  contending  that  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  country  should  form  a  definite  percentage 
of  its  wealth,  and  making  clear  that  a  paper  circulation 
could  not  be  determined  in  proper  amount  either  by 
sound  commercial  discounting  or  by  mere  banking 
solvency,  Lord  King  sunmiarized  his  further  argument 
succinctly.  The  use  of  paper  money  is  justifiable  only 
if  it  serve  as  a  just  medium  of  exchange.  This  involves 
that  it  be  exactly  equivalent  to  that  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  which  would  otherwise  be  employed 
for  such  purpose.  To  preserve  this  equivalence  a 
paper  currency  must  be  ''  inunediately  and  uncondi- 
tionally convertible  into  specie  "  —  failing  which  it  is 
in  constant  danger  of  being  depreciated  by  excessive 
issue.  A  depreciation  of  cmrency  produces  a  corres- 
ponding effect  upon  all  exchanges  and  prices.  But 
general  prices  are  subject  to  serious  variation  from 


t  Ab  Ute  M  1877  Franoto  A.  Walker  aasented  to  Senlor't  opiiilon  that.  "  It  oontalns 
80  full  andt  In  the  main,  eo  true  an  ezpoaltion  of  the  theory  of  paper  money,  that  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  dleemeJon.  there  la  little  to  add  to  It  or  oorreot "  (Money, 
p.  803).  A  "  aeoond  edition  enlaried,  including  eome  remarks  on  the  oolnage,"  was 
published  in  1804  under  the  title  Thoughts  on  the  Effects  of  the  Bank  Restrtcttoas, 
and  was  induded  (pp.  47-161)  In  Earl  Forteseue's  edition  of  Lord  King's  Speeches 
and  Writings  (1844).  The  original  edition,  like  Thornton's  Paper  Credit,  was  re- 
viewed by  Frands  Homer  In  the  Edlnburi^  Review  (July,  1808). 
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many  causes.  Hence  the  market  price  of  bullion 
and  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges  may  be  selected 
''  as  furnishing  in  conjunction  the  most  accurate 
criterion  of  the  pure  or  depreciated  state  of  a  currency/' 
If  the  depreciation  be  considerable,  it  must  in  all 
cases  be  clearly  discovered  by  these  tests.  ^ 

More  notable  even  than  the  clearness  and  force 
with  which  Lord  King  enunciated  the  theory  of  paper 
money  was  the  wealth  of  convincing  detail  with  which 
he  fortified  his  theory  and  confirmed  its  application 
to  contemporary  monetary  events.  He  collected 
and  presented  in  parallel  coliunns  the  rates  of  exchange 
upon  Hamburg,  Paris,  and  Dublin,  and  the  market 
price  of  standard  silver,  month  by  month  from  1789 
to  1803,  together  with  the  amounts  of  outstanding 
bank-notes  of  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland 
respectively,  as  reported  quarterly  from  1797  to  1803, 
all  designed  to  show  that  ''  the  advance  in  price  of 
bullion  and  the  depression  of  the  exchange  have 
corresponded  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  with  the 
increased  amount  of  Bank  notes  since  the  restriction 
of  payments  in  specie."  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  course  of  exchange  with  Lisbon  and 
Dublin  had  been  much  in  favor  of  London,  tho  at  the 
same  time  in  a  most  unfavorable  state  with  Hamburg 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  In  explanation 
he  added  that  on  the  one  hand  the  ciurency  of  Lisbon 
had  been  for  some  time  composed  of  a  paper  circula- 
tion issued  by  the  Portuguese  Government  diuing  the 

I  *'  Thlfl  great  Uw  which  we  have  designated  Lord  Klng'a  Law  of  Paper  Money, 
beeauae  he  bore  the  mott  oonspieuotiB  part  in  eetabllahlng  It "  (Maoleod,  *'  Banking  In 
England  "  la  Banking  In  all  Nations,  1896,  vol.  U,  p.  20),  Elsewhere  Madeod  asserts 
that  tt  Is  to  Boyd,  Lord  King,  and  Thornton,  that  "  the  merit  Is  dueof  establishing  this 
prtnelple,  whieh  Is  as  Important  In  the  sabject  of  oorrenoy  as  the  Newtonian  law  of 
gravity  Is  In  astronomy  "  (Theory  and  Praotloe  of  Banking,  2d  ed.,  1866,  vol.  li,  p.  4); 
and  In  stm  another  oonneotlon  the  same  writer  hesitates  as  to  "  whether  strtot  JosUoe 
does  not  demand  that  It  should  be  attributed  to  John  Law  "  (DlcUonaiy  of  PoUtleal 
Beonomy,  1868,  p.  96). 
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late  war;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  increased  one  half,  the  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
had  quadrupled,  and  that  the  currency  of  Dublin, 
consisting  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  was  de- 
preciated in  much  greater  degree  than  the  currency 
of  England.  He  invited  attention  to  such  significant 
facts  as  that  the  difference  between  the  ciurencies  of 
Dublin  (exclusively  Bank  of  Ireland  notes)  and  Belfast 
(specie  or  the  notes  of  private  bankers  payable  in 
specie)  had  produced  an  actual  exchange  between 
the  two  places  in  favor  of  the  latter.  And  he  reminded 
by  speciGc  examples  that  an  imfavorable  balance  of 
trade  could  never  occasion  any  greater  difference  in 
the  state  of  the  exchange  above  par  than  would  defray 
the  cost  of  exporting  bullion. 

In  November-December,  1803,  the  Government, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  long  war,  moved  for  a  further 
continuation  of  the  Restriction  for  a  period  sub- 
sequently fixed  as  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  perfunctory.  But  in  the  Lords 
more  spirit  was  shown,  and  a  little  later,  in  connection 
with  the  proposal  to  extend  the  restriction  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  discussion  imder  the  leadership  of 
Lord  King  reached  a  new  level  of  candor  and  discern- 
ment. Natiurally  enough  the  extravagant  perform- 
ances of  the  Iridi  Bank  received  chief  attention,  and 
one  practical  result  of  the  debate  was  the  appointm^it 
in  the  spring  of  1804  of  the  committee  ''  to  inquire 
into  the  State  of  Ireland,  as  to  its  Circulating  Paper, 
its  Specie,  and  Cxurent  Coin,  and  the  Exchange  be- 
tween that  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Great 
Britain." 

The  Committee  examined  some  twenty  witnesses 
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and  presented  to  the  House  in  June,  1804,  a  carefully 
prepared  report  with  minutes  of  evidence  and  statistical 
appendices.^  Macleod  characterizes  the  Irish  Report 
as ''  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  Political  Economy/' 
and  declares  that  ''  in  the  main  subject  of  its  inquiry, 
and  the  principal  doctrines  it  lays  down,"  the  Irish 
document  anticipates  the  more  famous  Bullion  Report 
of  six  years  later.'  Even  tho  it  fall  short  of  this  esti- 
mate, the  Irish  Report,  both  in  spirit  and  in  content, 
was  an  important  and  influential  record.  It  established 
the  fact  and  set  forth  the  extent  of  the  unfavorable 
exchange  between  London  and  Dublin.  It  stated  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  the  cause  of  the  unfavorable 
exchange  was  the  unlimited  and  over-abundant  issue 
of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  their  con- 
sequent depreciation,  and  that  this  in  turn  had  been 
made  possible  ''  by  releasing  the  Bank  from  performing 
their  engagements,  and  by  taking  away  from  them 
the  former  criterion,  namely  the  diminution  of  their 
Gold,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  look  to  for 
judging  when  their  Paper  became  excessive."  For 
the  correction  of  these  evils,  "  the  great  and  effectual 
remedy  "  would  be  "  the  Repeal  of  the  Restriction 
Act  from  whence  all  the  evils  have  flowed ";  but 
inasmuch  as  the  sudden  adoption  of  such  a  course 
would  imder  existing  conditions  involve  the  Irish 
banks  in  extraordinary  expense  and  diflSculty,  the 
Report  recommended  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  be 
obliged  ''  to  give  Bank  of  England  Notes  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  on  demand,  or  to  make  their 

>  Rftport.  MinutM  of  £vld«iioe,  and  Appendix,  from  tlie  Committee  on  tlie  Clr- 
enlntlng  Pttper,  tlie  Specie,  end  tlie  Comnt  Coin  of  IieUnd;  end  eleo,  on  tlie  KTehenge 
between  thnt  Put  of  tlie  United  KInedom  end  Gfeet  Britain  (May  and  June,  1804; 
reprinted  May,  1820]. 

•  Dictionary  of  PoUttoal  Economy  (1868)  sub.  Banklni  Work*  and  Bullion  Beport; 
Sumner'a  opinion  la  similar,  see  History  of  American  Currency  (1884),  p.  388. 
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own  exchangeable  for  them  in  London,  or  to  give 
Bills  of  Exchange  on  London  for  them/'  In  even 
more  emphatic  terms  the  Report  registered  the  opinion 
that  even  with  such  provision  ''it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  their  indi- 
spensable duty,  to  limit  their  Paper  at  all  times  of  an 
unfavourable  Exchange  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Restriction,  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as 
they  would  and  must  have  done  in  case  the  Restriction 
did  not  exist;  and  that  all  the  evils  of  a  high  and 
fluctuating  Exchange  must  be  imputable  to  them 
if  they  fail  to  do  so  "  —  it  being  understood  that  any 
reduction  of  outstanding  paper  be  done  ''  cautiously 
and  gradually.'' 

A  month  before  the  appointment  of  the  Irish  Com- 
mittee, Henry  Pamell,  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament 
since  1797  and  the  representative  of  Queen's  County 
in  the  first  united  parliament,  published  his  ''  Observa- 
tions upon  the  State  of  Currency  in  Ireland  and  upon 
the  CoiUBe  of  Exchange  between  Dublin  and  London."^ 
Pamell's  pamphlet  was  a  graphic  and  convincing 
application  to  Irish  currency  affairs  of  the  theories 
enunciated  by  Thornton,  Homer,  and  King.  Of 
these  the  influence  of  Lord  King's  ''  Thoughts "  was 
paramount.  Pamell  made  uncontrovertibly  clear, 
with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  facts  of  an 
automatically  regulated  note  issue  prior  to  the  Re- 
striction, of  a  relatively  excessive  emission  since  that 
time,  of  a  depreciation  of  paper  attested  by  the  pre- 
mium on  gold,  by  the  imfavorable  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  discoimt  on  paper.  Interpreting  these  con- 
ditions in  the  spirit  of  Lord  King's  principles,  Pamell 
brought  specific  charges  against  the  Bank  of  England 
''  of  inundating  the  country  with  its  paper;    of  di- 

1  London  and  Doblln,  1804. 
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nunishing  the  value  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  country;  of  establishing  a  ruinous 
rate  of  exchange;  and  of  bringing  upon  the  state  all 
the  calamities  attending  a  depreciated  currency." 
As  an  effective  but  conservative  remedy  for  the  Bank's 
power  of  "fixing  the  assize  of  property/'  Pamell 
urged  Lord  King's  proposition  that  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  be  obliged  to  convert  its  notes,  on  demand, 
into  Bank  of  England  paper,  thus  entailing  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  Irish  paper  in  circulation, 
an  improvement  of  the  exchanges,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  premium  on  gold. 

Altho  Parnell's  primary  concern  was  with  the  local 
circtunstances  of  Irish  currency  and  exchange,  he 
insisted  that  the  conclusions  contributed  ''much  to 
explain  the  science  of  currencies  in  general,  and  to 
corroborate  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  currency  of  England  is  depreciated."  He  refuted 
the  ''  ministerial  argument "  that  the  continuation  of 
the  restrictions  was  necessary,  in  view  of  unfavorable 
exchanges  with  the  continent,  to  prevent  gold  from 
being  taken  out  of  circulation  and  exported,  and  he 
urged  the  removal  without  delay  of  "  the  origin  of  all 
the  evils  which  are  complained  of,  and  are  still  to  be 
apprehended."  A  month  later  Parnell's  argument 
and  conclusion  were  confirmed  by  the  publication  of 
the  House  Committee  Report,  and  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  was  appended  to  the  third  edition  of  his 
essay. 

The  presentation  of  the  Irish  Report  was  the  occasion 
of  a  further  series  of  controversial  pamphlets,  the  most 
ambitious  being  John  Leslie  Foster's  "  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Commercial  Exchanges,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Exchange  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  with  an  inquiry  into  the  Practical  Effects  of 
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the  Bank  Restrictions.''^  The  author,  a  young  Irish 
barrister  who  had  removed  to  London  and  had  been 
admitted  to  lincohi's  Inn,  undertook  to  examine  the 
system  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  as  preliminary  thereto  '^  to 
establish  fixed  and  general  principles  on  the  subject." 
As  compared  with  Thornton,  King,  and  Pamell,  Foster's 
paper  was  prosy,  wearisome,  and  didactic.  All  his 
theory  was  derived  from  King  and  all  his  data  had 
already  been  used  by  Pamell.  But  his  very  crass 
didacticism  served  to  emphasize  certain  sound  prin- 
ciples by  sheer  reiteration:  an  imfavorable  balance  of 
trade  cannot  explain  a  continuous  unfavorable  ex- 
change; an  excessive  issue  of  currency  is  comparable  to 
a  debased  or  seigniorage-charged  currency;  a  metallic 
currency  can  never  remain  excessive,  by  reason  of 
efflux;  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  is  likely  to 
become  excessive;  sound  discounting  of  commercial 
paper  is  no  adequate  precaution  against  over-issue; 
a  premimn  on  gold,  a  discount  on  paper,  and  a  con- 
tinuous unfavorable  exchange  are  infallible  symptoms 
of  an  excessive  and  therefore  a  depreciated  currency, 
like  Pamell,  Foster  insisted  that  the  reduction  of  the 
amoimt  of  currency  would  effect  the  correction  of  an 
unfavorable  exchange  and  would  constitute  the  remedy 
for  its  depreciation;  he  urged  the  legal  requirem^it 
to  redeem  its  notes  in  Bank  of  England  paper  as  the 
proper  corrective  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland's  condition.* 

>  LoDdon.  1804. 

*  So  too,  in  Thouchta  on  tbe  AlArmlng  State  of  the  CireuUtlon.  and  on  tlie  Meaaa 
of  RedreHinc  the  PMimlary  Grtevanoes  of  Ireland  (1806),  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
placed  himself  in  emphatic  aireement  with  the  contentions  of  the  Irish  Raport  that 
the  unfavorable  exchange  and  the  premiuin  on  sold  were  proofs  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland's  notes,  and  that  excessive  issue  was  the  sole  cause  of  such 
depredation;  goinc  farther  then  the  half-hearted  palliatives  of  the  Report,  Lauderdsle 
Insisted  thai  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  Bank  paper  was  the  only  remedy  for  the 
existing  evil. 
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Neither  the  Irish  Report  nor  the  controversy  that  it 
provoked  resulted  in  legislation  and  the  actual  im- 
provement in  the  Irish  circulation  grew  out  of  the  more 
discreet  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

Boyd,  Thornton,  Lord  King,  Foster,  and  Pamell  — 
even  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  — 
wrote  as  tractarians  and  pamphleteers.  The  nearest 
approach  *  in  the  period  from  1797  to  1809  to  an  in- 
dependent expositor  of  monetary  principles  was  John 
Wheatley  of  Shrewsbury.  Lightly  regarded  by  con- 
temporaries, completely  ignored  by  successors,  the 
barest  details  of  Wheatley's  personal  life  have  been 
forgotten.  His  name  does  not  even  appear  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  and  so  diligent 
a  student  as  J.  D.  Rogers  has  been  obliged  in  an  interest- 
ing appreciation  in  Palgrave's  ''  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy  "  to  dismiss  his  biography  in  a  parenthetical 
"  fl.  1803-1822."« 

Wheatley's  title  to  distinction  in  the  development 
of  monetary  theory  rests  upon  two  works.  The  first 
of  these,  "  Remarks  on  Currency  and  Commerce,"  a 
loosely  printed  octavo,  was  offered  to  the  public  in 
1803,  in  the  train  of  Thornton's  "  Paper  Credit "  rather 
as  ''  the  prospectus  of  a  future  work  than  as  a  distinct 
treatise."  The  more  ambitious  "  Essay  on  the  Theory 
of  Money  "  saw  light  four  years  later  as  a  dignified 
quarto  of  some  380  pages,  with  a  second  volume  then 

>  D«I»lte  its  pratentioui  title,  ThomM  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money 
And  Exehange  (1807;  2d  ed..  1811)  was  a  dull  defence  of  the  Restriction,  evoked  by 
the  Irish  Report,  and  of  Interest  solely  for  the  extravagance  of  its  expressions  ('*  the 
Restriction  BUI  was  one  of  the  wisest  acts  that  ever  was  passed;  ...  If  the  Directors 
have  CTred  at  all,  it  has  been  In  Issuing  too  few  Notes.")  The  book  was  reviewed  by 
James  Mill  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  October,  1808,  and  indirectly  influenced  the 
subsequent  course  of  monetary  discussion  (cf.  Hollander,  David  Rlcardo,  1910.  p.  44). 

*  Of  modem  writers  on  money.  Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell  has  in  various  places 
recognised  Wheatley's  doctrinal  ImporUnoe. 
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promised  but  not  actually  realized  until  1822,  and  then 
only  as  a  reflex  of  new  controversies.^ 

In  literary  manner  Wheatley  was  ponderous,  ar- 
chaic, and  prolix,  suggesting  the  stilted  formalism  of 
Sir  James  Steuart  in  striking  contrast  to  the  crisp 
readableness  of  his  pamphleteer  contemporaries.  As 
critic  he  was  unsympathetic  and  acrid,  his  estimates  of 
men  and  doctrines  being  often  hypercritical  and  some- 
times vitriolic.  But  his  theory  of  money  was  positive 
and  explicit,  its  fundamental  doctrine  being  enunciated 
not  as  an  incident  to  or  corollary  of  any  general  dis- 
cussion, but  as  a  central,  dominating  principle.  Upon 
it  he  based  all  his  criticisms  of  earlier  monetary  opin- 
ions and  from  it  he  derived  all  of  his  practical  proposals. 

Taking  up  the  thread,  with  a  characteristic  dis- 
regard of  intervening  writers,  virtually  at  the  point  at 
which  Adam  Smith  had  permitted  it  to  drop,  Wheatley 
insisted  that  in  the  conunercial  intercourse  between 
nation  and  nation  money  is  ''  the  measure  of  equiva- 
lency," that  is,  its  value  or  general  purchasing  power  is 
everywhere  identical  —  subject  only  to  the  friction  of 
conveyance  costs  and  trade  restrictions.*  It  is  to  this 
"  great  principle  of  the  level  of  money,"  that  we  must 
turn  for  the  solution  of  "  almost  every  other  mystery 
in  which  the  science  of  financial  economy  has  been 
hitherto  involved."* 

The  value  of  money  in  any  one  country  being 
determined  by  its  amount,  the  greater  the  quantity 
in  circulation  the  lower  will  be  its  standard  and  the 
higher  will  be  the  price  of  all  things.  Accordingly 
it  follows:  * 

>  A  part  At  least  of  this  aeoond  volume  was  sent  by  Wheatley  to  Rioaido,  and 
Rleardo'8  acknowledgement  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  Mas.  29,764.  f.  44)  Is  reprinted  In 
Bonar  an^  Hollander  (ed.),  Letters  of  Rioardo  to  Trower  (1899),  pp.  169-100. 

•  Essay,  pp.  46-46.  •  Ibid.,  p.  97.  «  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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that  no  one  nation  can  possess  a  greater  or  less  currency  than  its 
due  proportion,  than  that  proportion  which  is  competent  to  cir- 
culate its  produce  at  par  with  other  countries;  that  in  whatever 
instance  it  should  be  augmented  above  this  proportion,  foreign 
produce  would  be  attracted  by  the  advance  in  its  market,  and  take 
off  the  surplus  currency;  that  in  whatever  instance  it  should  be 
reduced  below  this  proportion,  foreign  bullion  would  be  attracted 
by  the  cheapness  of  its  market,  and  supply  the  requifflte  addition; 
and  that  no  permanent  variation  can  be  effected  in  the  value  of 
money  to  prevent  its  universal  agency  as  a  common  measure  of 
equivalency. 

High  prices  in  a  particular  country  are  therefore  a 
passing  phenomenon;  universal  high  prices  are  in 
reality  only  a  test  that  the  aggregate  currency  of  the 
world  has  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  its 
aggregate  produce.*  The  course  of  exchange  registers 
the  relative  value  of  money  in  di£ferent  countries. 
If  all  countries  could  at  all  times  accurately  employ 
the  several  amounts  necessary  to  preserve  uniform 
correspondence  in  respective  prices,  the  exchange 
between  them  would  invariably  be  at  par.  The  fact 
that  the  course  of  exchange  departs  from  par,  at  least 
by  a  greater  margin  than  is  represented  by  the  expense 
of  transit,  indicates  a  disproportionate  increase  in 
the  local  currency  and  a  depreciation  in  its  value. 

If  such  relative  excess  of  ciurency  be  caused  by 
the  accumulation  of  specie,  the  course  of  exchange 
becomes  unfavorable,  and  by  leading  to  the  efflux  and 
distribution  of  the  surplus  specie,  it  maintains  in- 
\aolable  the  level  of  money.*  If  the  excess  be  due 
to  an  over-issue  of  bank-notes  convertible  into  specie 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  the  course  of  exchange 
causes  its  return  to  the  banks  till  the  equivalence  of 
money  value  is  restored.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
currency  of  a  nation  consists  of  a  paper  convertible 

;  p.  51.  *  Eaeay.  pp.  0G-S7. 
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at  option  into  specie,  no  permanent  excess  can  be 
efifected;  as  the  course  of  exchange  will  invariably 
prevent  any  given  amount,  expressive  of  a  given  sum, 
from  measuring  less  value  than  the  same  sum  in  other 
countries,  and  will  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  its 
increase  beyond  the  correct  proportion.^  But  if  the 
paper  of  a  country  be  not  convertible  into  specie  at 
the  option  of  the  holder,  and  a  relative  excess  of  cur- 
rency ensue  from  its  over-issue,  being  neither  like 
specie  qualified  for  exportation,  nor  like  paper  con- 
vertible into  specie  obnoxious  to  a  forced  contraction, 
the  course  of  exchange  has  no  other  means  of  causing 
the  same  sum  to  express  in  that  country  the  same 
value  which  it  expresses  in  others,  than  to  reduce  it 
to  a  discoimt  in  proportion  to  its  excess. 

More  than  this,  a  premium  on  gold  was  associated 
by  Wheatley  with  a  fall  in  the  exchanges  as  an  un- 
mistakable symptom  of  the  fact  of  monetary  deprecia- 
tion and  the  measure  of  its  extent: ' 

the  price  of  a  foreign  bill  was  an  accurate  criterion  of  the  value  of 
money  in  the  country  upon  which  it  was  drawn,  and  distinctly 
demonstrated  to  what  extent  a  given  sum  abroad  would  purchase 
a  greater  quantity  of  produce  than  a  similar  sum  at  home.  Specie, 
therefore,  would  bear  a  premium  conmiensurate  with  the  premium 
on  a  foreign  bill,  and  no  longer  participating  in  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  paper,  would  resiliate  to  its  level,  and  be  main- 
tained at  the  same  value  with  the  value  of  money  in  other  countries. 

Wheatley's  practical  proposals  for  the  correction  of 
prevailing  monetary  ills  —  the  withdrawal  of  issue 
powers  from  the  country  banks  and  the  redemption 
of  the  Bank  of  England's  notes  of  less  than  £5  de- 
nomination —  were  distinctly  feebler  than  his  theoreti- 
cal analysis,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  real  explanation 
of  his  minor  r61e  in   subsequent   currency  debate. 

.  p.  69.  >  Eany,  p.  70. 
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But  the  effect  of  his  theoretical  writing  was,  by  fulness 
of  detail  and  sequence  of  argument,  to  establish  that 
which  he  contributed  as  well  as  that  which  he  merely 
restated.  From  1807  on,  the  propositions  (a)  that 
the  normal  supply  of  a  country  was  the  amoimt  which 
would  keep  its  price  level  on  a  par  with  that  of  other 
coimtries,  (6)  that  any  addition  effected  redundancy 
and  depreciation,  (c)  that  the  proof  and  measure  of 
such  depreciation  was  the  fall  in  the  foreign  exchanges 
and  the  premium  upon  gold  bullion,  (d)  that  incon- 
vertible paper  would  circulate  without  depreciation 
and  concurrently  with  specie,  if  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  paper  and  specie  did  not  exceed  the  normal 
monetary  supply  —  could  be  described  as  definite 
and  familiar  monetary  doctrines. 

In  the  two  years  from  1807  to  1809  currency  dis- 
cussion was  again  relatively  inactive.  The  Bank,  in 
part  restrained  by  the  temper  of  parliamentary  debate 
and  the  quality  of  public  opinion,  in  part  affected  by 
the  coincidence  between  its  rate  of  discount  and 
the  market  rate  of  interest,  followed  a  policy  at  first 
such  as  it  might  have  adopted  in  a  period  of  cash  pay- 
ments. But  new  conditions  were  preparing.  The 
close  of  1807  found  England  not  only  excluded  by  the 
events  of  the  war  from  commercial  intercourse  with 
continental  Europe,  but  limited  by  orders  in  council 
and  non-intercourse  acts  and  embargoes  in  trade  with 
the  United  States.  The  reduction  and  in  some  cases 
the  total  failure  of  foreign  supplies  were  aggravated 
by  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons  and  deficient 
crops,  resulting  in  a  rapid  advance  of  prices  and 
feverish  speculation  and  hazardous  over-trading.  The 
extravagances  of  South  American  trade  in  1808  and 
the  tempting  gains  of  contraband  trade  with  conti- 
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nental  ports  attracted  a  host  of  speculative  adventurers 
and  gave  a  reckless  tone  to  the  whole  English  world 
of  commerce.^ 

In  the  financial  field  the  results  were  those  inevitably 
attendant  upon  highly  speculative  periods  —  "a  great 
briskness  in  the  general  circulation;  a  rapidity  in 
the  interchange  between  goods  and  money  or  credit  "; 
an  increase  of  credit  transactions;  an  enlargement 
of  private  country  bank  paper,  and  an  extension  of 
Bank  of  England  notes.'  The  Bank  expanded  its 
issues  uninterruptedly  through  1808  and  1809,  the 
total  circulation  increasing  from  £17,467,170  in  No- 
vember, 1808,  to  £18,646,880  in  May,  1809,  to  £19,- 
811,330  in  August,  1809.  The  Hamburg  exchange 
fell  from  308. 8d.  in  January,  1809,  to  278.  Sd.  in  Decem- 
ber, 1809,  and  the  price  of  gold  bullion  fluctuated 
from  £4  98.  to  £4  128.  per  oz.  —  the  market  price  at  £4 
108.  being  about  15^^  per  cent  above  the  Mint  price.' 

These  were  conditions  certain  to  attract  attention 
anew  to  currency  matters.  On  August  29,  1809, 
Ricardo  appeared  as  an  earnest  but  timid  contributor 
of  an  unsigned  paper  on  "  The  Price  of  Gold  "  to 
The  Morning  Chronicle.  Comment  elicited  response, 
and  further  criticism  excited  rejoinder  —  culminating 
in  the  publication  early  in  1810  of  Ricardo's  tract 
on  the  "  High  Price  of  Bullion,  a  Proof  of  the  De- 
preciation of  Bank  Notes."  With  it  the  development 
of  monetary  theory  entered,  in  external  form  at  least, 
if  not  in  doctrinal  content,  upon  a  new  stage,  the 
study  of  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
paper. 

I  Tooke,  History  of  Prices  (1838),  vol.  i,  p.  273  et  seq. 

*  Tooke.  Thouchto  and  Details  on  the  Hick  and  Low  Prices  of  the  last  thirty 
years  (1828).  p.  108. 

>  Report,  together  with  minutes  of  evidence,  and  accounts  from  the  Select  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  High  Price  of  Gold  Bullion  (1810).  pp.  1.  189.  207. 
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IV 

A  final  question  remains  to  be  considered:  why 
should  the  phase  of  monetary  theory,  whose  develop- 
ment has  thus  been  reviewed,  figure  in  the  history  of 
economic  thought  as  a  distinctively  '' Ricardian '' 
doctrine?  It  would  appear  that  parallel  with  the 
course  of  monetary  events  from  1776  to  1810  ran 
a  current  of  criticism  and  comment  tending  more  and 
more  to  clear  imderstanding  and  exposition,  and  that 
what  are  commonly  regarded  as  Ricardo's  important 
currency  contributions  were  neither  new  and  inde- 
pendent analyses  of  contemporary  monetary  events, 
nor  fresh  deductions  from  general  economic  principles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ricardo's  early  currency  pam- 
phlets represent  a  discriminating  acceptance  of  pre- 
vailing monetary  theories,  made  precise  by  faultless 
logic  and  intimate  knowledge  of  monetary  affairs, 
and  made  forcible  by  an  effective  literary  manner. 
There  was  little  in  the  positive  content  of  the  ''  High 
Price  of  Bullion  "  that  had  not  been  said  before  and 
even  said  better.  The  theory  of  the  distribution 
of  the  precious  metals  had  been  successively  presented 
by  Locke,  Hume,  Steuart,  Foster,  and  Harris.  The 
theory  of  inconvertible  paper  money  and  ^'  the  unerring 
tests''  of  inconvertibility  had  been  made  clear  by 
Lord  King  and  John  Wheatley,  and  Ricardo  undertook 
indeed  to  "  add  but  little  to  the  arguments  which 
have  been  so  ably  urged  "  *  by  the  former  vigorous 
writer.  The  policy  of  the  bank  had  been  arraigned 
with  varying  emphasis  by  Boyd,  Homer,  Thornton, 
Foster,  and  Pamell,  and  Ricardo's  expressions  only 
renewed  and  confirmed  such  judgments. 

>  High  Prtoe  of  Bullion  (1810).  Introduotion. 
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The  clear  forcible  restatement  of  these  theories,  in 
association  even  tho  not  in  sequence,  together  with 
the  admirable  illustrative  and  confirmatory  equipment 
which  the  monetary  events  of  the  latest  years  afforded, 
the  unequivocal  form  in  which  legislative  termination 
of  the  Restriction  was  urged  as  the  remedy  for  existing 
disorders  —  would  have  made  Ricardo's  performance, 
emanating  as  it  did  like  Baring's,  Boyd's,  and  Thorn- 
ton's writings  from  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
financial  community,  an  interesting,  even  a  notable 
tract  of  the  times.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  there  would 
have  been  other  results  than  this. 

It  is  to  the  controversial  paragraphs,  the  most 
characteristic  parts  of  the  essay  —  and  even  more, 
of  its  sequel,  the  "  Reply  to  Bosanquet "  —  that  we 
must  turn  to  appreciate  the  larger  influence  exerted 
by  Ricardo's  tracts,  as  compared  with  the  work  of 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  It  was  because, 
not  content  with  restating  a  positive  theory,  Ricardo 
set  up  in  succession  and  demolished  in  turn,  sometimes 
completely,  always  plausibly,  every  opposed  argument 
in  written  criticism  or  current  opinion,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  "  High  Price  of  Bullion,"  reiterated  and 
amplified  a  few  months  later  in  the  report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee,  were  associated  thereafter  m 
exclusive  authorship  with  the  name  of  Ricardo.  A 
theory  which  had  a  dignified  parentage  was  refurbished, 
defended  from  doctrinal  attacks,  justified  by  con- 
temporary events,  vitalized  by  urgent  timeliness,  and 
vindicated  against  ciurent  criticism.  A  standard 
was  planted,  the  field  cleared,  and  an  alert  and  resource- 
ful champion  held  the  lists. 

Jacob  H.  Hollander. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univebsitt. 
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VI.  Competition  (continued) 
4.   Export  rates 

Two  questions  are  raised  in  connection  with  this 
interesting  group  of  cases:  (1)  Do  carriers  serving 
different  seaports  have  a  right  so  to  adjust  their 
rates  as  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  ports 
served  by  them  ?  (2)  If  this  is  done,  is  the  carrier 
thereby  placed  under  obligation  to  grant  the  same 
rates  on  goods  carried  to  these  ports  for  domestic 
consumption  as  it  gives  to  the  export  traffic  7 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  difficult  questions 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  had  to 
consider  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  and  listen  to 
many  able  arguments  presentmg  various  views  as 
to  the  principles  involved.  Its  own  conclusions 
show  the  influence  exerted  on  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
missioners by  these  opposing  arguments  and  con- 
fficting  testimony,  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  analyst 
to   discover   the  leading  principle  involved   in   the 

final   decision.    Yet,   throughout   all   the   reasoning 

4n 
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of  the  Commissioners,  there  is  evident  a  desire  on 
their  part  to  preserve  competition  between  the  various 
ports  and  between  the  carriers  leading  to  these  ports, 
and  also  to  make  it  possible  for  American  producers 
to  meet  the  competition  of  foreigners  in  the  over-sea 
market.  We  may,  therefore,  without  much  hesita- 
tion, treat  these  cases  under  the  heading  of  competi- 
tion. 

The  questions  just  presented  first  came  before 
the  Commission  shortly  after  its  organization  in  the 
shape  of  a  request  ^  for  its  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  illegal  ''  for  railroad  companies  connecting 
Boston  with  western  points  to  make  the  rates  from 
such  points  to  Boston  upon  grain  and  provisions  for 
export  as  low  as  the  rates  to  New  York,  altho  the 
rates  upon  like  property  for  local  consumption  are 
higher  to  Boston  than  to  New  York,  the  distance 
being  somewhat  greater."  The  Commissioners  ren- 
dered no  formal  decision  in  the  matter  but  informally 
replied  that  it  was  not  illegal.  The  desire  to  preserve 
competition  between  the  two  ports  with  reference 
to  the  export  trade  of  the  country  was  the  reason 
given  for  this  informal  opinion. 

Not  long  after  this  a  formal  hearing  was  given  to 
a  case  brought  before  the  Commission'  in  which 
that  body  was  asked  to  grant  an  order  compelling 
the  defendant  carriers  to  make  as  low  rates  on  goods 
sent  to  Boston  for  domestic  consumption  as  they 
gave  on  the  same  traffic  when  taken  to  New  York. 
The  contention  was  that  since  equal  rates  were  given 
to  the  two  cities  on  goods  intended  for  export  and 
it  cost  no  more  to  haul  goods  for  domestic  consump- 

1  In  re  Export  Trade  of  Boston,  1  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  34. 

*  Boiton  Chamber  of  Commeroe  v.  L.  S.  A  M.  S.  R'y  Co.  et  al.,  1.  I.  C.  C.  Rep. 
486. 
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tion  than  when  they  were  to  be  exported,  the  two 
cities  should  have  the  same  rates  on  their  domestic 
traffic.  We  have  abeady  seen  ^  that  the  Commission 
denied  this  plea  on  the  ground  that  the  natural  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  New  York  entitled  her  to 
lower  rates  on  goods  intended  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

The  next  case  to  bring  these  questions  before  the 
Commission  was  that  of  The  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  v.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Company  et  al.^  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  submitted  that  the  carriers  known  as  the 
Trunk  Lines  were  in  the  habit  of  accepting  as  their 
share  of  the  through  export  rate  to  European  ports 
ten  cents  or  more  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the 
published  domestic  rates  to  New  York  City.  The 
purpose  of  the  discrimination  was  evidently  to  favor 
the  export  trade  of  New  York.  The  Commission 
seems  to  have  preferred  not  to  discuss  at  this  time 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  legitimate  as  a 
general  principle  to  charge  lower  rates  on  traffic  in- 
tended for  export  than  on  that  intended  for  domestic 
consumption.  Its  decision  in  the  present  case  was 
against  the  continuance  of  lower  export  rates  at  New 
York,  but  the  reason  cited  was  that  "  any  method 
for  making  rates  should  be  practicable,  and  not  afford 
a  cover  for  discrimination  and  injustice."  The  only 
practicable  method  of  making  export  rates,  it  was 
said,  was  to  add  the  established  inland  rate  from  the 
interior  to  the  seaboard  to  the  current  ocean  rate. 

The  task  of  attempting  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  seaboard  cities  as  well  as  between 
the  trunk  lines  over  export  rates  could  not  much 

1  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  February,  1911.  vol.  ixv,  pp.  294-296. 
s  3  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  137. 
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longer  be  evaded  and  in  1898  such  a  settlement  was 
attempted  by  the  Conmiission,  after  a  thoro  in- 
vestigation,  in  the  case  of  The  New  York  Produce 
Exchange  v.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany el  al.^ 

The  complainant  in  the  case  attacked  the  differen- 
tials on  grain,  flour,  and  provisions  made  by  the  various 
lines  from  the  West  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  other  cities.  As  compared  to  New  York  rates 
these  differentials  favored  Philadelphia  to  the  extent 
of  2  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  Baltimore,  Newport 
News,  and  Norfolk  received  a  differential  of  3  cents 
per  100  poimds.  Boston,  on  the  other  hand,  paid 
the  same  rates  on  export  traffic  as  were  paid  to  New 
York.  The  differentials  applied  to  freight  of  all 
classes  shipped  from  Chicago  and  from  territory 
between  Pittsburg  and  the  Mississippi  river  and 
between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
differentials  were  somewhat  less  on  traffic  coming 
by  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  that  carried  on  conmiodity 
tariffs,  but  in  all  cases  the  rates  on  export  traffic 
were  lower  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  than  to 
New  York. 

The  history  of  the  differentials  showed  that  they 
had  been  applied  in  one  form  or  another  since  1869. 
They  had  given  rise  to  many  contentions  between 
the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  had  caused 
many  destructive  rate  wars  between  the  carriers 
leading  to  the  several  ports.  The  struggles  ''were 
mostly  over  export  traffic  and  the  differentials  were 
insisted  upon  and  were  allowed  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  the  various  carriers  to  enjoy  a  portion 
of  that  traffic."  The  contest  between  the  cities  was 
more  bitter  than  that  between  the  roads;  and  some 

1  7  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  612. 
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of  the  carriers,  weary  of  the  long  struggle,  requested 
certain  eminent  men  with  legal  training  and  judicial 
experience  to  act  as  an  advisory  commission  to  aid 
in  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem.  These  gentlemen 
made  an  elaborate  investigation  covering  several 
months  and  reported  in  July,  1882. 

The  conclusioD  at  which  they  arrived  was  that  distance  could  not 
be  used  as  a  measure  of  these  differentials;  neither  could  cost  of 
service.  Competition  which  embraced  these  two,  and  all  other 
factors,  if  properly  conducted  through  a  series  of  years  was  the 
most  reliable  guide.  Competition,  after  many  years,  had  resulted 
in  fixing  the  differentials  in  force.  Those  differentials  were  justi- 
fied to  a  certain  extent  by  distance  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  cost 
of  service.  The  purpose  of  the  differential  was  to  equalize  the  cost 
of  exporting  grain  and  other  merchandise  through  the  various 
ports  to  which  they  were  applied.  A  difference  in  ocean  freight 
rates  from  those  respective  ports,  corresponding  generally  to  the 
inland  differentials,  was  found  to  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  [advisory]  commission  declined  to  recommend  that  the 
differentials  which  had  been  agreed  upon  should  be  disturbed.^ 

When  the  case  came  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  complainant  urged:  (1)  that 
the  differential  was  not  fair  in  principle,  and  (2)  that 
even  if  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  advisory  com- 
mission in  1882  were  sound,  conditions  had  so  changed 
since  that  time  that  the  decision  of  that  year  could 
no  longer  be  held  applicable.  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more claimed  that  the  differentials  in  their  favor 
gave  only  proper  recognition  to  the  fact  that  the 
distance  from  Chicago  to  those  ports  was  less  than 
to  New  York.  New  York  interests,  however,  declared 
that  the  wheat  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Dakotas  was  in  a  territory  naturally  tributary  to 
New  York  and  that  the  differentials  thus  robbed 
that   city   of   its   natural   geographical   advantages. 

I  7  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  61^620. 
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To  offset  this  claim,  however,  Baltimore  declared 
that  the  com  territory  was  naturally  tributary  to 
that  city.  The  Commission  found  it  impossible  to 
determine  the  origin  of  the  traffic,  as  it  varied  from 
year  to  year. 

The  New  York  interests  further  claimed  that  dif- 
ferences in  cost  of  service  did  not  justify  the  discrim- 
ination against  New  York,  and  that  if  the  object  of 
the  differentials  was  to  equalize  the  cost  of  exporting 
grain  through  the  various  ports,  ''  then  the  cost  of 
grain  in  Europe  should  be  the  same  by  each  port 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  been  less  through 
the  outports  than  through  New  York."  The  results 
of  this  discrimination  were  shown  in  the  decline  of 
the  export  trade  of  New  York  in  flour,  grain,  and 
provisions  since  1873,  especially  dining  the  '908, 
while  dining  those  years  exports  had  remained  about 
the  same  at  Philadelphia  and  had  greatly  increased 
at  other  ports.  The  Commission  discovered  on  in- 
vestigation that  New  York  had  certain  advantages 
over  the  other  ports  for  conducting  the  export  business, 
such  as  were  due  to  her  large  and  accessible  harbor, 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  business  which  brought 
many  ships  there,  her  elevator  storage  capacity, 
and  the  Erie  Canal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  port  of 
New  York  labored  under  certain  disadvantages  due 
to  the  heavy  port  charges,  especially  for  lighterage, 
and  perhaps  to  more  rigid  grain  inspection  than  at 
other  ports.  The  Commission  concluded  that  ''  so 
far  as  the  full  cargo  business  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  in  cost,  and  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  ocean  rates  from  the  three  ports, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia."  In  respect 
to  ''  berth  rates  "  (for  quantities  less  than  a  full  cargo) 
New  York  appeared  to  have  an  advantage  over  other 
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ports  owing  to  the  lai^  number  of  steamships  sailing 
from  that  port. 

On  the  whole,  however,  efforts  to  reach  a  solution 
of  the  problem  based  on  a  comparison  of  differences 
in  distance  or  on  the  relative  costs  of  service  did  not 
yield  satisfactory  results  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  any  more  than  it  had  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  1882,  or  to  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  or  to  the 
other  tra£Sc  experts  who  had  at  various  times  grappled 
with  the  problem.  The  Commissioners  agreed  with 
the  earlier  investigators  that  the  differentials  were 
based  not  on  differences  in  distance  or  in  the  cost  of 
service  but  on  competition,  and  that  if  they  were  to 
be  justified  at  all  it  must  be  on  the  principle  of  pre- 
serving competition  between  the  ports  and  between 
the  carriers  which  served  these  ports. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  differentials  is  not  to  do  justice  to 
a  particular  port  but  to  enable  the  various  competing  lines  to 
obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  this  traffic.  In  other  words,  the  reason 
for  these  differentials  is  competition  between  railways.  Ck)8t  of 
service  and  distance  are  very  likely  taken  into  account  by  the 
defendants  in  determining  whether  under  the  operations  of  the 
differentials  a  particular  line  has  obtained  more  than  its  share  of 
the  traffic,  but  the  underl3ang  principle  is  competition. 

Having  concluded  that  competition  was  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  differentials  were  based,  the 
Conmiissioners  next  discussed  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  principle  was  itself  just.  They  quoted 
from  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiui;  ^ 
to  show  that  competitive  conditions  do  not  necessarily 
but  "  may  justify  the  preference  of  one  locality  to 
another,  provided  the  interests  of  the  public  are  not 
unduly   sacrificed    to    those   of   the    carrier."    This 

>  Tex.  k  Vwi/bd.  R*y  Ck).  v.  Intentote  Commeroe  Commtiwlon,  102  U.  S.  107; 
5  I.  C.  R.  405.  Interstate  Commeroe  Commlaafton  v.  Alabama  Midland  R'y*  103 
U.S.  144. 
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however  is  clearly  a  legal  argument;  not  an  economic 
one.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Conmiission  attempted  to  sustain  the 
existing  differentials. 

Since  competition  was  the  basis,  the  object  of  the 
differentials,  it  was  shown,  was  to  make  the  cost  of 
transporting  such  articles  as  grain  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  the  same  through  all  ports. 

Any  difiFerence  in  the  expense  of  ocean  carriage  should  be  equalised 
by  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  cost  of  inland  carriage.  .  .  . 
Broadly  speaking,  the  differential  is  supposed  to  correspond  with 
and  make  good  a  difference  in  the  ocean  freight  rate. 

While,  however,  the  differentials  at  the  time  of 
making  the  investigation  (1806)  were  the  same  as 
when  first  established  in  1878,  ''  the  gradual  lowering 
of  rates,  the  shrinking  of  values,  the  increase  of  com- 
petition, have  all  operated  to  make  the  differentials 
in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  mean  more 
today  than  they  did  when  agreed  upon."  The  Com- 
mission however  declared  (as  had  the  advisory  com- 
mission of  1882)  that  while  neither  considerations 
of  distance  nor  cost  of  service  could  justify  entirely 
the  existing  differentials,  the  most  satisfactory  means 
of  testing  them  was  "  the  result  of  their  operation." 
New  York  was  of  course  quick  to  point  out  that  this 
result  had  been  a  great  decline  in  her  export  trade 
since  the  differentials  went  into  effect.  But  the 
Commissioners,  while  admitting  that  there  had  been 
a  decline,  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  natural  development  of  the  nation  and 
that  New  York's  early  preeminence  in  the  export 
trade  had  been  due  largely  to  artificial  conditions 
which  had  since  been  changed  by  "  other  strong 
influences  "  operating  in  favor  of  other  ports. 
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The  CommiBsioners  agreed,  however,  that  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  differences  in  ocean  freight  rates 
from  the  different  ports  were  at  that  time  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  differentials,  and  that  the  differen- 
tials were  having  more  effect  than  they  had  in  1877, 
these  two  circumstances  ''would  point  strongly  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  be  modified."  The 
Commissioners  did  not  order  any  modification,  how- 
ever, and  their  explanation  for  not  doing  so  is  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  their  reasoning. 

The  differentials,  it  was  said,  applied  to  all  classes 
of  freight  and  accordingly  affected  all  commodities. 
But  the  exports  of  higher  grade  than  wheat  went 
almost  entirely  to  New  York,  where  they  could  find 
quicker  service  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  said 
the  Commissioners, 

if  the  quantity  of  these  exports,  which  the  differential  does  not 
divert  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia  has  been  increased  in  late 
years,  it  is  manifest  that  this  offsets  to  that  extent  any  increased 
diversion  of  grain  to  the  outports.  ...  So  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  more  grain  ought  not  to  go  through  the  outports  to 
offset  the  increased  exports  of  other  kinds  from  New  York. 

According  to  this  peculiar  reasoning  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  do 
not  entitle  them  to  as  large  differentials  as  they  are 
actually  receiving,  but  this  is  ''offset"  by  the  fact 
that  New  York's  natural  advantages  enable  her, 
in  9pite  of  the  differentials,  to  secure  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  high-grade  exports  than  formerly.  This  fal- 
lacious argument  is  made  still  weaker  by  the  Com- 
missioners' plea  that 

if  we  have  made  an  error,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  weak  and  against 
the  strong.  ...  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  fed  that  a 
locality  which  engrosses  one-half  of  all  the  exports  and  three-fourths 
of  all  the  imports  upon  the  seaboard  can  justly  complain  of  any 
undue  diversion  of  its  commerce. 
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Since  our  purpose  is  to  interpret  rather  than  to 
criticise  the  Commission's  conclusions  we  will  not 
follow  the  argument  further,  but  will  conclude  our 
presentation  of  this  case  with  the  Commission's  own 
summary,  which  shows  clearly  that  in  rendering  their 
decision  the  Commissioners  were  convinced  that 
competition  long  maintained  afforded  the  best  method 
of  judging  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  in 
question. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  differentials  have  been  established 
is  legitimate.  Looking  to  the  basis  of  the  differentials  themselves, 
while  there  is  much  to  indicate  that  they  should  perhaps  be  some- 
what modified,  it  cannot  be  afifirmed  with  certainty  that  they  are 
wrong.  Considering  their  effect  as  exhibited  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  have  exercised  any  un- 
toward or  unnatural  influence  upon  traffic. 

The  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission in  the  later  cases  dealing  with  export  rates 
which  have  come  before  it  have  been  much  influenced 
by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Import  rate  case  *  in  which  the  Court,  over-ruUng 
the  Commission,  held  that 

among  the  circumstances  and  conditions  to  be  considered,  as  well 
in  the  case  of  the  traffic  originating  in  foreign  ports  as  in  the  case 
of  traffic  originating  within  the  Ihnits  of  the  United  States,  com- 
petition that  affects  rates  should  be  considered,  and  in  deciding 
whether  rates  and  charges  made  at  a  low  rate  to  secure  foreign 
freights  which  would  otherwise  go  by  other  competitive  routes  are 
or  are  not  undue  and  unjust,  the  fair  interests  of  the  carrier  com- 
panies and  the  welfare  of  the  conmiunity  which  is  to  receive  and 
consume  the  commodities  are  to  be  considered. 

By  inference,  at  least,  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Coiui;  would  apply  to  the  export  as  well  as  to  the 
import   traffic,   especially   since   competition   is   dis- 

>  Tex.  A  PMIf.  R'y  Co.  v.  Intentate  Commeroe  CommlflBion,  102  U.  8.  197;  5  I. 
C.  R.  405. 
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tinctly  set  forth  as  a  reason  why  lower  rates  might 
be  granted  by  carriers  to  commodities  intended  for 
export  than  were  granted  to  the  same  articles  when 
intended  for  domestic  consimiption.  With  this  case 
as  a  precedent,  therefore,  the  Commission  decided 
in  the  case  of  Boston  export  traffic^  that  even  tho 
these  goods  were  not  shipped  on  a  through  rate,  they 
might  legitimately  be  charged  lower  rates  than  were 
accorded  to  the  same  goods  intended  for  domestic 
consumption.  "  The  export  rate  to  Boston/'  said 
the  Conmiissioners,  '^  is  not  in  reality  a  Boston  rate 
at  all  but  is  in  essence  the  inland  division  of  a  through 
rate  through  that  port  to  foreign  ports." 

The  principle  underljdng  this  decision  is  clearly 
not  cost  of  service  but  competition.  The  decision 
is  in  accord  with  the  informal  opinion  rendered  in 
the  case  of  the  Export  Trade  of  Boston*  but  is  not  in 
agreement  with  the  rule  laid  down  in  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  v.  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  BaUroad  Company  et  al.^  The  language  of  the 
Commissioners  also  indicates  that  they  believed  it 
correct  in  principle  to  apply  a  different  ruling  in 
the  case  of  Boston  export  traffic  than  they  would 
apply  at  New  York.  For,  while  they  admitted  that 
their  decision  in  the  present  case  was  influenced 
more  or  less  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
import  rate  case,  they  practically  assumed  full  re- 
fiiponsibility  for  their  own  decision  by  stating  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Cowct  did  not  carry  with  it 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to 
sanction  lower  rates  on  import  or  export  traffic  than 
on  domestic  traffic,  but  merely  required  that  ''in 
determining  whether  such  rate  constitutes  an  unjust 

1  KembU  V.  B.  A  A.  R.  R.  Co.  et  al..  8 1.  C.  C.  R«p.  110. 

<  II.  C.  C.  Rep.  24.  »  8  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  137. 
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discrimination  or  an  undue  preference,  the  interest 
of  the  carrier  and  the  consumer  should  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  that  of  the  producer."  The  Com- 
mission therefore  declared  that  ''  if  any  individual 
or  locality  feels  itself  aggrieved  by  the  rates  made 
upon  export  or  import  business  as  compared  with 
domestic  business,  the  Commission  has  full  authority 
to  consider  and  pass  upon  that  grievance."  So  far 
as  Boston  export  traffic  is  concerned,  therefore,  th^« 
appears  to  be  no  difference  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Court  and  the  Commission.  Both  tribxmals  agree 
that  competition  is  the  controlling  principle  in  the 
case. 

The  real  difference  in  the  opinions  of  these  two 
bodies  is  best  revealed  in  the  Commission's  report 
on  an  investigation  made  by  it  in  1899,  In  the  matter 
of  reloHve  rates  on  export  and  domestic  traffic  in  grain.^ 
Two  questions  were  involved:  (1)  To  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  might  the  carriers  make  a  different  rate  on 
grain  intended  for  export  than  that  given  to  the  same 
commodity  when  intended  for  domestic  use  ?  (2) 
Might  there  be  a  legitimate  difference  made  between 
the  export,  rate  on  grain  and  that  on  its  chief  products, 
flour  and  meal? 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  railroads  connecting  the  Middle 
West  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  giving  a  rate 
of  12  cents  per  100  pounds  on  grain  shipped  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  New  York  when  it  was  intended 
for  export,  and  at  the  same  time  were  charging  19) 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  grain  when  it  was  intended 
for  domestic  consumption.  The  carriers  claimed  that 
''  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the  eastern  con- 
sumer what  rate  is  charged  to  the  foreigner,  provided 

i  8 1.  0.  C.  B«p.  214. 
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the  domestic  rate  is  a  reasonable  one."  This  argument 
did  not  appeal  to  the  Commissioners.  They  replied:  — 

To  this  propofiition  we  cannot  fully  assent.  In  the  first  place 
the  foreigner  is  to  an  extent  in  competition  with  the  American. 
Both  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  articles  sold  in  the  same 
market  either  abroad  or  in  the  United  States.  If  the  Englishman 
can  procure  the  necessities  of  life  cheaper  than  his  American  com- 
petitor, that  gives  him  the  advantage.  .  .  .  Unless  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  the  distinction,  the  rate  to  the  American  ought 
not  to  be  higher  than  to  the  foreigner.  If  our  carriers,  in  the 
absence  of  any  constraining  reason,  can  transport  com  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  New  York  for  12  cents  per  himdred  pounds 
for  export,  that  of  itself  shows  that  a  rate  of  19}  cents  to  the  do- 
mestic consumer  is  unreasonable. 

The  carriers  made  some  effort  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  service  was  less  for  the  export  than  for  the 
domestic  traffic  owing  to  bulk  of  shipments,  methods 
of  unloading,  etc.,  but  the  Commission  dismissed  this 
argument  with  the  statement  that  the  evidence  on 
this  point  was  insufficient.  The  main  ground  of 
defence  occupied  by  the  carriers  was  that  competitive 
conditions  existed  in  the  case  of  the  export  traffic 
in  grain  which  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  grain  intended 
for  domestic  consumption.  The  competitive  con- 
ditions were  of  two  sorts:  (1)  competition  in  the 
European  market  between  American  producers  and 
those  of  other  grain  exporting  countries;  (2)  com- 
petition between  the  carriers  engaged  in  transporting 
export  grains. 

With  reference  to  the  first  form  of  competition 
the  defence  claimed  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed 
both  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  foreign  market  and 
it  was  said  that  if  the  price  of  wheat  abroad  were 
lower  than  the  price  in  this  coimtry  plus  the  established 
rate  for  transportation,  then  either  the  price  of  wheat 
must  be  reduced  or  the  rate  of  transportation  must 
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be  lowered.  By  pursuing  the  latter  course,  the  car- 
riers clauned  that  the  American  producer  received 
the  entire  benefit  from  the  reduction  of  railway  rates. 
This  patriotic  and  philanthropic  mode  of  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  did  not  greatly  appeal 
to  the  Commissioners.  They  did  not  accept  the 
statement  that  the  foreign  market  fixed  the  price 
of  American  grain  and  said,  ''  As  an  actual  fact  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  price  of  grain,  certainly  wheat, 
abroad  is  fixed  neither  by  the  foreign  nor  by  the  Ameri- 
can supply  alone,  but  by  the  one  acting  upon  the 
other."  The  facts,  furthermore,  did  not  show  that 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  low  rates  on  export 
grain  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  condition 
of  the  foreign  market,  but  they  did  show,  according 
to  the  Commissioners,  that  '^  the  American  producer 
has  derived  no  substantial  benefit  from  these  rates; 
that  the  American  carrier  has  lost  enormously  by 
them,  and  that  the  foreigner  alone  has  had  the  benefit 
of  them." 

The  Commission  was  willing  to  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  second  form  of  competition  cited 
by  the  defence,  viz.  that  between  the  carriers  them- 
selves. This  competition  was  three-fold  in  character: 
(1)  that  between  the  trunk  lines  and  those  running 
to  the  Gulf  ports;  (2)  that  between  the  trunk  lines 
themselves;  and  (3)  that  between  the  railroads  and 
the  water  routes,  eefpecially  the  Great  Lakes,  St. 
Lawrence  river,  and  the  Erie  Canal.  This  com- 
petition, the  Commissioners  were  compelled  to  admit, 
must  be  considered  in  judging  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  the  export  rates,  tho  they  declared  it  had  '^  sacrificed 
millions  of  dollars  "  of  revenue  of  American  railroads. 
"  Nor  would  we,"  said  they, "  permit  the  continuance 
of  such  a  system  if  we  had  the  power  to  prevent  it." 
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Owing,  however,  to  the  mfluence  of  water  competition, 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  '^  the  purpose  of  the  act 
was  to  foster  competition,''  and  ''  the  highest  judicial 
authority  has  declared  that  competition  between 
railways  may  be  a  reason  for  making  a  lower  charge 
to  the  more  distant  point,"  the  Commission  confessed 
itself  powerless  to  order  carriers  to  make  their  rates 
on  domestic  tra£Sc  as  low  as  that  given  on  the  export 
traffic. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  no  it  was  legitimate 
to  charge  a  higher  rate  on  grain  products  than  on 
grain,  when  both  were  intended  for  export,  was  an- 
swered by  the  Commission  on  much  the  same  principle 
as  was  applied  to  the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
over  the  domestic  and  export  grain  rates.  The  car- 
riers sought  to  justify  the  higher  rates  on  flour  than 
on  grain  on  several  grounds:  (1)  Cost  of  service. 
Flour  was  said  to  be  more  liable  than  wheat  to  injury; 
wheat  moved  in  train  load  lots;  wheat  was  delivered 
in  New  York  at  the  ship's  side,  flour  over  the  ship's 
side.  The  Commission  admitted  some  difference  in 
the  cost  of  service  but  thought  it  would  not  exceed 
one  or  two  cents  per  himdred  pounds.  (2)  The  car- 
riers urged  that  the  general  rule  that  manufactured 
products  should  pay  a  higher  rate  than  raw  materials 
was  applicable  to  this  case  and  that  the  value  of  the 
flour  was  greater  than  that  of  the  wheat.  The  Com- 
mission said  that  ''when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
cheaper  grades  of  flour  are  usually  exported,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  difference  is  material." 
(3)  Water  competition,  a  prominent  factor  in  connection 
with  the  movement  of  wheat,  was  shown  to  be  of 
less  importance  in  case  of  the  flour  traffic.  Hence, 
in  spite  of  strong  evidence  submitted  by  the  millers, 
showing  that  the  profits  from  manufacturing  flour 
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for  export  were  only  from  one  to  two  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  the  Conunissioners  said:  ''  We  think  and  find 
that  the  lake  competition  fairly  fixes  the  rate  on 
flour  at  from  two  to  four  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
above  the  wheat  rate.''  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
water  competition  as  well  as  competition  between 
the  railroads  was  a  real  factor  in  the  case,  and  that 
both  the  law  and  the  courts  compelled  its  recognition, 
the  Conunission  evinced  throughout  the  entire  case 
a  strong  feeling  that  this  competition  was  bad  policy 
not  only  for  the  public  at  large  but  even  for  the  car- 
riers. This  feeling,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  go  as  far 
as  they  could  go  in  sustaining  American  millers  in 
their  competition  with  the  milling  industry  abroad, 
led  the  Conunissioners  to  decide  that  ''  the  rate  upon 
floiu-  for  export  ought  not  to  exceed  that  upon  wheat 
by  more  than  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.'' 

Three  years  after  the  Conmiission  had  rendered 
its  decision  in  the  above  case,  the  trunk  lines  leading 
to  the  East  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  river 
gave  notice  of  an  advance  to  be  made  in  the  rate  on 
grain  from  a  former  published  rate  of  17)  cents  per 
100  pounds  (which,  however,  was  seldom  maintained) 
to  a  rate  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds.  When  the 
Commission  undertook  an  investigation  ^  of  the  causes 
and  justification  of  the  increase,  the  carriers  gave 
as  reasons:  (1)  changes  in  conmiercial  conditions, 
and  (2)  cessation  of  competition  to  a  degree  which 
made  it  easier  to  maintain  published  rates.  The 
Commission  did  not  discover  that  there  had  been 
any  such  change  in  the  conunercial  conditions  for 
producing,  shipping,  and  marketing  grain  as  would 
warrant  an  advance  in  the  rates,  but  the  second 

I  In  the  matter  of  proposed  adv»aoee  In  frelcht  ntet,  9  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  S84. 
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reason  advanced  by  the  carriers  seemed  a  more  plau- 
sible explanation  for  the  increase. 

The  intense  competition  which  had  for  years  existed 
between  the  lines  leading  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  had  been,  if  not  ended,  at  least  in  a  measure 
brought  under  control  by  purchase  of  large  blocks 
of  stock  in  the  most  troublesome  of  these  competing 
lines  by  the  two  strongest  lines,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York  Central  railroads.  This  purchase 
and  resulting  control  of  the  weaker  lines  by  the  stronger 
ones  made  it  seem  much  more  likely  that  in  the  future 
the  published  rates  could  be  maintained. 

Tlie  Commission  refused  to  justify  the  advance 
in  the  published  rates  from  17}  to  20  cents  per  100 
pounds.  They  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  interpreting  that 
act  and  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  diowed  that 
public  opinion  reflected  in  legislation  and  judicial 
decisions  was  unwilling  to  concede  that  competition 
in  the  railway  business  was  not  a  proper  means  of 
regulating  freight  and  passenger  business.  The  Com- 
mission's discussion  of  the  matter  shows  clearly  its 
own  belief  that  competition  between  railways  was 
frequently  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  guarantee 
reasonable  rates. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  competition  in  rates  under 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  is  a  misnomer.  This  grain  rate 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  must  be  the  same  by  all  lines. 
If  any  one  line  reduces  that  rate,  every  other  line  must  make  a 
corresponding  reduction  or  withdraw  from  the  business.  No  line 
can,  therefore,  hope  to  gain  a  permanent  advantage  by  a  reduction 
in  the  published  tariff.  So  long  as  rates  are  observed  there  can  be 
no  competition  in  the  rate,  altho  there  may  be  in  facilities.  Such 
competition  necessarily  consists  in  departures  from  the  published 
rate.  Such  competition  does  not,  however,  materially  increase 
the  total  amount  of  traffic.    It  may  turn  additional  tonnage  to  a 
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particular  line  temporarilyi  but  the  total  result  is  a  reduction  in 
the  aggr^;ate  gross  and  net  revenues  of  all  lines  and  probably  in 
the  net  revenue  of  every  individual  line. 

To  the  Commission,  therefore,  the  mere  fact  that 
competition  in  rate  making  is  shown  to  exist  is  not 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  resulting  rates  are  reasonable. 
Competition  may  make  the  rates  too  low.  The 
railroads  insisted  that  this  was  true  in  the  present 
instance  and  claimed  that  even  the  former  published 
rate  of  17)  cents  per  100  pounds  was  so  low  that  it 
was  unremunerative.  To  decide  this  point  the  Com- 
missioners nuule  an  investigation  into  relative  costs 
of  moving  grain  and  other  commodities,  with  the 
following  results:  — 

Of  all  commodities  gprain  is  among  the  very  most  desirable  species 
of  traffic.  It  moves  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  sealxMurd 
in  large  quantities,  frequently  in  train  loads.  Cars  can  be  loaded 
to  their  full  capacity.  The  nature  of  the  business  pennits  prompt 
loading  and  unloading.  The  character  of  the  service  required 
allows  the  most  economical  handling  of  trains  with  respect  to  rate 
of  speed  and  other  operating  conditions.  There  is  hardly  any 
kind  of  traffic  moving  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
which  can  be  transported  at  less  cost  to  the  carriers  than  grun.  .  .  . 
The  first  reason  urged  by  the  carriers  for  advancing  these  rates 
beyond  the  competitive  point  is  not  therefore  sustained.  Whether 
tested  by  the  actual  cost  of  movement,  by  what  carriers  have 
voluntarily  accepted  in  the  past,  or  by  comparison  with  other 
somewhat  similar  kinds  of  tn^c,  this  rate  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
extravagantly  low. 

While  the  Conunission,  therefore,  still  held  to  the 
theory  that  competition  was  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  case,  the  competition  which  they  recognized 
as  Intimate  was  that  limited  in  its  operation  by  cost 
of  service. 

The  ever-perplexing  problem  of  the  differential 
rates  between  the  North  Atlantic  ports  came  up 
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once  more  in  the  year  1904,  when  the  Commission, 
at  the  request  of  the  commercial  organizations  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
instituted  an  inquiry  ^  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
railway  rates  to  and  from  these  cities  with  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  the  existing  di£ferentials 
should  be  abolished,  or,  if  retained,  be  modified. 
The  Ck)mmission  admitted  that  it  had  no  authority 
to  compel  the  carriers  to  accept  its  conclusions,  but 
for  our  purpose  this  fact  is  of  no  importance,  since 
we  are  interested  only  in  the  Ck)mmissioners'  views 
as  to  the  principles  involved. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusions  reached  did  not 
di£fer  materially  from  those  arrived  at  in  the  earlier 
investigations.  The  Conmiission  seems  to  have  felt 
that  the  earlier  decisions  were  not  based  on  any  fun- 
damental principle  of  rate  making  and  in  the  present 
instance  they  declared:  ''We  have  endeavored  to 
find  some  fundamental  principle  by  the  application 
of  which  this  dispute  might  be  laid  to  rest,  but  entirely 
without  success."  The  evidence  showed  that  since 
the  last  hearing  on  the  subject  the  di£ferentials  which 
had  formerly  existed  in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia had  been  greatly  reduced,  especially  on  grain 
and  on  iron  and  steel,  where  they  amounted  to  only 
one-half  the  old  di£ferentials.  The  reason  for  the 
change  was  that  there  was  no  longer  any  considerable 
di£ference  in  the  ocean  rates  from  the  various  ports. 
Baltimore  claimed  indeed  that  "  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
tance the  present  rates  did  not  give  that  locality 
anything  like  the  advantage  to  which  it  was  entitled." 
To  this  argument  the  Commission  pertinently 
replied:  — 

1  In  Um  matter  ol  JhSwmOaA  Fralgfat  Rates  to  and  from  North  Atlantic  Porte. 
11 1.  C.  C.  Bap.  18. 
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It  must  be  evident  that  distance  is  properly  regarded  as  a  factor 
in  rate  making  mainly  because  it  is  supposed  to  express  differences 
in  the  cost  of  service.  .  .  .  The  grades  by  the  New  York  Central 
lines  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are  easier  than  those  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  over  the  longer  haul  might  be  less  than  over  the 
shorter,  and  in  that  event  New  York,  while  more  distant  in  geo- 
graphical miles,  might  be  nearer  in  transportation  facilities. 

The  Commissioners  did  not  concede,  however, 
that  cost  of  service  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  principle 
for  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem.    They  said :  — 

Nothing  of  all  that  need  be  considered  by  us.  There  is  no  testi- 
mony in  this  record  which  attempts  to  show  the  relative  cost  of 
handling  this  traffic  from  Chicago  to  the  different  ports,  and  indeed, 
as  was  said  by  the  Advisory  Commission  in  1882,  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  determination  of  that  question  are  so  complex 
and  so  various  as  to  render  it  impossible  of  satisfactory  solution. 

Having  declared  that  in  this  case  ''  there  is  no 
fundamental  principle  which  can  be  applied/'  the 
Commission  nevertheless  insisted  that  ''  there  are 
certain  fundamental  considerations  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
these  fundamental  considerations  were:  (1)  the  main- 
tenance of  competition  between  the  ports;  (2)  the 
maintenance  of  competition  between  the  carriers. 

(1)  If  it  can  be  properly  done,  these  ports  should  all  be  kept 
open  for  the  transaction  of  this  esiport  business  upon  such  terms 
that  each  one  may  fairly  compete  for  it.  No  marked  advantage 
should  be  given,  certainly  not  by  the  creation  of  artificial  condi- 
tions, to  any  one  port  over  the  other.  The  ideal  conditions  wotdd 
be  the  establiehmerU  of  such  rates  that  enterprise  at  either  port  in  the 
way  of  improvement  in  service  or  facilities  might  he  rewaided  hy  in- 
creased business  and  that  there  might  exist  thai  healthy  struggle  of 
locality  agair^st  locality  which  is  the  best  security  for  proper  com- 
mercial development, 

(2)  If  again  it  can  properly  be  done,  then  rates  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  this  competitive  traffic  will  be  fairly  distributed 
between  the  different  lines  of  railway  which  serve  these  ports. 
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Each  one  of  these  four  citieB  is  reached  by  two  or  more  great  rail- 
way systems.  The  prosperity  of  these  cities  and  systems  cannot 
be  separated.  The  ability  of  a  railroad  to  adequately  discharge 
its  duty  for  a  reasonable  charge  depends  upon  the  business  which 
it  can  obtain,  and  no  one  of  these  systems  should  be  deprived  of 
its  fair  portion  of  this  enormous  export  traffic.  The  purpose  of 
these  differentials  from  the  first  has  been  to  distribute  this  business 
between  the  different  carriers  and  we  said  in  our  former  report 
that  this  was  not  improper  unless  the  means  used  were  improper. 

This  double  competition  between  cities  and  between 
railroads  was  the  fundamental  consideration  which 
in  former  times  had  led  to  the  granting  of  a  di£feren- 
tial  rate  of  three  cents  in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  of 
two  cents  in  favor  of  Philadelphia.  Under  changed 
conditions  this  same  competition  had  in  1809  caused 
a  reduction  of  these  differentials  by  one  half.  For 
the  same  reasons  which  had  led  it  to  uphold  the  former 
differentials  the  Commission  in  the  present  case 
declared:  '^  We  are  satisfied  that  the  differentials  of 
one  cent  and  one  and  one-half  cents,  which  were  then 
[1899]  established  and  which  are  stUl  in  effect,  are 
sufficiently  large."  Some  slight  modifications  were 
recommended  in  the  existing  differentials  on  flour 
and  on  grain  coming  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  would  appear  from  this  long  discussion  of  the 
export  rate  cases  that  while  competition  was  selected 
by  the  Commission  as  the  ruling  factor  in  the  deter- 
mination of  rates,  its  selection  was  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency rather  than  of  principle.  The  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  have  felt  Uiat  this  competition  did 
not  itself  represent  any  ''  fundamental  principle." 
Much  in  their  reasoning  indicates  that  they  would 
gladly  have  reached  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  cost 
of  service  if  the  facts  showing  such  cost  had  been 
at  hand.    Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
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would  have  preferred  to  rest  their  decision  on  cost  of 
service.  The  idea  that  competition  creates  ''  the 
ideal  condition  "  for  the  distribution  of  traffic  among 
the  ports  is  carried  so  far  in  the  last  case  considered 
that  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  said:  '^  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  future  it  may  become  evident 
that  Boston  cannot  fairly  compete  for  this  traffic 
upon  the  present  basis/'  and  hint  that  should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case  it  might  become  necessary  to  give 
Boston  a  lower  rate  than  that  given  to  New  York; 
this  too  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  moving 
traffic  to  Boston  is  admitted  to  be  greater  than  to 
New  York. 

The  same  emphasis  on  competition  is  shown  in 
answer  to  New  York's  claim  that  the  maintenance 
of  any  di£ferential  forces  traffic  out  of  its  natural 
channels  and  imposes  a  burden  on  the  public.  The 
Commission  replied:  ''  To  decree  that  traffic  should 
always  move  by  the  cheapest  route  would  be  to  en- 
tirely eliminate  competition,  which  within  reasonable 
bounds  is  for  the  interest  of  the  general  public." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  far  this  un-economic 
sentiment,  which  makes  of  competition  an  end  instead 
of  a  means  to  an  end,  expresses  the  real  judgment  of 
the  Commission;  how  far  it  is  merely  a  reflection  of 
the  spirit  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and  of  the 
decisions  of  the  courts. 


5.   Competition  between  jyroducers 

Besides  seeking  to  maintain  competition  between 
the  carriers  themselves  and  between  places,  the  Com- 
mission has  shown  no  little  concern  over  the  main- 
tenance of  competition  between  producers.  Generally 
speaking,  its  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made 
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in  behalf  of  the  small  producer  or  dealer  who  was  in 
danger  of  being  driven  out  of  business  by  a  more 
powerful  competitor.  The  Commission  has  appar- 
ently felt  that  it  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  checking 
the  growth  of  monopoly  in  the  field  of  production  as 
well  as  in  that  of  transportation. 

In  the  case  of  The  F.  Schumacher  Milling  Company 
et  al.  V.  The  ChicagOf  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  et  al.,^  the  complainant  asked  that  the  car- 
riers be  required  to  give  the  same  rates  on  a  mixed 
car  load  of  cereal  products  as  they  gave  to  a  car  load 
of  only  one  of  these  products.  The  defendants  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  charging  the  ordinary  less  than 
car  load  rates  on  such  shipments.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Conamission  has  been  inclined  to  favor  the  granting 
of  car  load  rates  on  mixed  car  loads  of  similar  prod- 
ucts.^ In  the  present  instance  it  declined  to  order 
a  car  load  rate  on  the  mixed  car  load  shipments. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  rate  would  fall  to  a  single 
producer,  the  complainant,  since  no  other  producers 
of  these  conmiodities  could  ship  in  car  load  quantities. 

To  grant  a  mixed  car  load  rate  would  enable  the  complainant  to 
crush  out  all  competition  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  only  one 
or  two  of  the  products  in  controversy.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  neither  the  Commission  nor  carriers  are  charged  with  any 
particular  oversight  over  localities  or  authorized  to  stimulate 
them  with  artificial  helps  to  prosperity.  But  when  a  method  of 
regulation  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  many  competitors 
out  of  the  trade,  and  centralizing  it  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more 
dealers,  it  would  not  be  permissible  if  another  method,  without 
doing  wrong  to  any  one,  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the  mar- 
ket open  to  all  competitors.  The  iiilc  is  simply  a  limitation  put 
upon  the  extension  of  the  car  load  rate,  and  should  be  proven  by 
the  complainant  to  be  unfair,  unjust  and  discriminative,  if  its 
abrogation  is  sought. 

1  6  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  61;  4  1.  C.  R.  373. 

s  See  for  example  5 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  833  and  9 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  602. 
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For  the  same  reasons  the  Commissioners  ordered  ^ 
a  reduction  in  the  rates  on  soap  shipped  in  car  load 
lots.  The  carriers  had  recently  changed  the  classi- 
fication so  that  soap,  having  been  placed  in  fourth 
class  when  shipped  in  car  load  lots,  was  thereafter 
to  pay  ''  20  per  cent  less  than  third-class  rates."  At 
the  same  time  shippers  who  shipped  soap  as  part  of 
a  mixed  car  load  from  one  consignor  to  one  consignee 
were  to  be  charged  only  the  ''  highest  minimum  car 
load  rate  provided  for  any  of  the  articles  "  so  shipped. 
It  was  shown  that  the  only  soap  manufacturers  who 
could  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  were  the  big 
meat  packers  who  by  making  up  a  mixed  car  load  of 
provisions  and  soap  could  receive  fifth-class  rates  on 
the  entire  car  load,  while  their  competitors  who  manu- 
factured only  soap  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  20  per 
cent  less  than  third-class  rates.  The  Commissioners 
held  that  such  discrimination  was  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  competition  between  producers  and 
assisted  materially  in  the  fostering  of  monopoly. 

Still  another  illustration  of  the  same  principle  is 
found  in  the  case  of  BrowneU  et  al.  v.  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  Midland  Railroad  Company  et  al.*  The 
complainant  demanded  that  the  rates  on  a  car  load 
of  eggs  be  made  less  than  the  rates  given  on  less  than 
car  load  lots.  This  demand  the  railroad  had  refused. 
The  complainants  claimed  that  the  cost  of  gathering 
eggs  by  the  carrier  was  much  less  when  they  were 
shipped  by  the  large  dealer  than  when  shipped  by 
the  small  dealer  and  that  if  the  carrier  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  rates  it  was  guilty  of  a  discrimination 
against   the   large   dealer.    The  defendants,  on  the 

1  The  PRMtor  and  Gamble  Comp*iiy  t.  O.  H.  A  D.  R'y  Co.  et  al.  9 1.  C.  C.  Rep. 
440. 

i  0  L  C.  C.  Rep.  088;  4  I.  C.  R.  885. 
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other  hand,  claimed  that  they  had  for  years  been 
developmg  a  system  of  reachmg  the  small  dealer 
in  eggs  and  that  this  was  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
at  large  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers,  since 
the  effect  of  granting  lower  rates  on  car  load  lots 
would  be  to  concentrate  the  egg  business  into  the 
hands  of  the  large  dealers  who  could  then,  by  threaten- 
ing to  throw  all  their  business  to  one  road,  compel 
unfair  concessions  from  the  carriers. 

It  was  this  argument  of  the  defendants  which 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  led  them  to  refuse  the  request  for  a 
car  load  rate.  They  gave  some  consideration  to 
the  cost  of  service  arguments  of  the  complainants 
but  declared  that  only  a  few  points  of  difference  in 
the  cost  of  car  load  and  less  than  car  load  shipments 
had  been  shown  to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
said:  — 

The  evidence  shows  that  at  the  present  time  83  per  cent  of  the 
business  is  controlled  by  these  large  shippers,  and  it  would  seem 
that  an  order  granted  as  prayed  for  by  complainant  would  go  far 
towards  concentrating  the  whole  business  in  their  hands.  The 
tendency  of  the  times,  deplored  by  all,  is  the  concentration  of  the 
transportation  business  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  control  large  amounts  of  business.  This  interferes 
with  oompetition,  and  works  an  injury  to  many  who  are  almost 
as  well  equipped  for  the  business  as  those  who  in  the  end  succeed 
by  a  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  rule  out  all 
below  them. 

Commissioner  Knapp,  who  united  with  the  majority 
of  the  Commission  in  the  final  decision,  declared  that 
carriers  were  not  boimd  as  a  matter  of  right  to  offer 
special  car  load  rates.  ''  It  is  one  thing  to  concede 
the  right  to  make  a  car  load  rate,  it  is  quite  another 
to  require  it."  Commissioner  Morrison,  on  the  other 
hand,  dissented  from  the  conclusions  of  his  fellow 
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commissioners  and  held  that  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  a  lower  cost  of  service  for  car  load  shipments 
could  be  shown  to  exist,  car  load  rates  were  required 
as  a  matter  of  principle. 

In  another  instance^  where  the  right  of  a  carrier 
to  give  a  lower  rate  on  a  cargo  or  train  load  of  wheat 
than  on  single  car  load  shipments  was  brought  in 
question,  the  defendants  were  able  to  show  that  the 
costs  of  handling  and  shipping  the  wheat  in  train 
loads  was  less  and  the  time  saved  was  greater  than 
i  n  the  case  of  single  car  load  shipments.  The  Com- 
mission held  that  such  a  practice  "must  tend  very 
strongly  to  throw  business  into  the  hands  of  the  larger 
dealer  exclusively,"  and  was  therefore  not  permissible. 

In  the  case  of  Olade  Coal  Company  v.  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company^*  it  was  shown  that  the  de- 
fendant carrier  was  charging  50  cents  per  ton  more 
on  coal  loaded  from  wagons  or  sleds  than  when  it  was 
loaded  from  a  tipple.  The  reason  given  for  the  dis- 
crimination was  that  loading  from  tipple  could  be 
done  at  less  expense  to  the  carrier  and  usually  in  less 
time  than  when  the  cars  were  loaded  from  a  wagon. 

The  Commission  acknowledged  that  the  costs  of 
loading  cars  were  less  when  the  loading  was  from  a 
tipple  than  when  it  was  from  wagons,  but  it  did  not 
consider  the  difference  in  costs  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  discrimination  in  rates.  Such  discrimination  was 
found  to  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  shippers 
and  the  Commission  said:  — 

We  do  not  consider  it  at  all  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  public, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  would  be  subserved  by  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  shippers  and  shipping  points.  On  the  contrary 
we  think  such  interests  demand  that  all  persons  wishing  to  ship 

>  Paine  Bros.  A  Co.  v.  L.  V.  R.  R.  Co.  et  •!..  7 1. 0.  C.  Rep.  318. 
•  10 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  226. 
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goods  to  market  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Competition  is  considered  a  public  benefit  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  shippers  the  greater  the  competition  among  them  will 
be.  .  .  .  If  carriers  are  allowed  to  make  differences  in  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  see  fit  to  do  so  regardless  of  the  efifect  upon 
shippers  and  localities,  the  ultimate  result  must  be  that  the  bulk 
of  the  trafiic  will  be  handled  by  comparatively  few  shippers  and 
from  and  to  large  centers.  We  cannot  believe  such  a  result  was 
either  intended  or  desired  by  the  f  ramers  of  the  regulating  statute. 

In  all  the  cases  in  this  group  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  Commission  has  given  competition  a  distinct 
preference  over  costs  of  service  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  in  question. 

6.   Competition  to  pr6!;en<  a  fraiwparfarfian  wonopoZy 

We  have  already  observed  that  in  numerous  in- 
stances the  Conmiission  has  considered  that  competi- 
tion between  carriers  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  certain 
discriminations  in  rates.  It  has  also  appeared  that 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  have  compelled  the  Com- 
mission to  enlarge  the  niunber  of  these  cases.  In 
view  of  the  importance  thus  given  to  competition 
as  a  regulator  of  rates,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Commission  would  view  with  displeasure  all 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  disappearance  of  rivalry  to  raise  their  rates 
above  the  point  at  which  a  normal  competition  would 
have  tended  to  fix  them.  The  progress  of  railway 
consolidation  within  the  last  fifteen  years  has  brought 
about  numerous  instances  of  such  rate  increases. 
Some  of  these  increases  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Conmiission  by  shippers  seeking 
relief. 

In  the  case  of  the  Central  Yellow  Pine  AssoeiaJtion 
V.  The  lUinoU  Central  Railroad  Company  et  oZ.,*  an 

t  10 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  SOS. 
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association  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  in  the  southern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  complained  of  a  steady  advance;  covering  a 
period  of  several  years,  in  the  rates  on  lumber  to 
points  on  the  Ohio  river  and  beyond.  The  carriers 
gave  two  reasons  for  the  advance:  (1)  The  increasing 
value  of  the  service;  the  business  of  manufacturing 
lumber  was  jdelding  increasing  profits  and  the  carriers 
by  their  rate  advances  were  seeking  to  share  in  the 
general  prosperity,  (2)  Cost  of  service;  higher  wages 
and  increased  cost  of  materials  made  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  rates  on  lumber,  which  had  not  been 
yielding  its  fair  proportion  of  the  revenues  needed. 

Postponing  for  the  present  the  Commissioners' 
discussion  of  the  carrier's  claim  to  share  in  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  shippers,  we  may  say  that  they  did 
not  find  that  either  cost  of  service  or  value  of  service 
warranted  the  increase  in  rates.  These  advances 
in  rates,  it  was  shown,  had  been  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  an  agreement  reached  between  the  roads 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  roads  west  of  that 
river  engaged  in  the  lumber  traffic.  The  majority 
of  the  Commission  decided  (Messrs.  Enapp  and 
Fifer  dissenting)  that  this  agreement,  whether  unlawful 
or  not,  had  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  competition 
and  ''  competition  is  favored  by  the  laws." 

The  ground  upon  which  competition  is  favored  is  that  it  conduces 
to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  or  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  unreasonably  high  or  excessive  rates.  In  United  States  v. 
Freight  Association  (168  U.  S.  339)  the  Supreme  Court  says  "  com- 
petition will  itself  bring  charges  down  to  what  may  be  reasonable." 
The  act  to  regulate  commerce  (section  1),  in  prohibiting  unrea- 
sonableness of  rates,  in  effect  forbids  whatever  conduces  to  such 
unreasonableness.  In  any  event  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Com- 
mission, when  the  reasonableness  of  rates  is  in  issue  before  it,  to 
consider  how  those  rates  were  brought  about  —  whether  they 
are  the  product  of  imtrammeled  competition  or  the  result  of  a 
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concert  of  action  or  combination  between  the  carriers  establishing 
and  maintaining  them.  The  advanced  rates  complained  of  cannot 
be  claimed  to  be  the  outcome  of  competition,  because  "the  na- 
tural, direct  and  immediate  effect  of  competition  is  to  lower" 
(177  U.  S.  577)  rather  than  to  advance  rates. 

The  case  of  H.  H.  Tift  et  al.  v.  Southern  Railway 
Company  et  al.^  presented  much  the  same  situation 
as  the  above  case  and  the  Commissioners  reached  the 
same  conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
competition. 

In  another  case,  *  altho  the  Commission  did  not 
claim  any  jiurisdiction,  it  expressed  the  opinion  that 
raiboads  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  conmierce 
had  no  right  to  refuse  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  a  boat  line  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  when 
at  the  same  time  it  had  made  such  an  agreement 
with  another  line  engaged  in  this  business.  The 
Enterprise  Transportation  Company  was  a  steamship 
company  which  in  June,  1905,  began  to  engage  in 
traffic  by  boat  between  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York  City.  Prior  to  its  establishment 
the  various  boat  lines  operating  on  Long  Island  Sound 
were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  New  England 
Navigation  Company,  which  was  controlled  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany. In  this  way  the  New  Haven  road  had  secured 
a  virtual  monopoly  on  transportation  between  south- 
em  New  England  and  New  York.  The  establishment 
of  the  Enterprise  Company  had  resulted  in  lower- 
ing considerably  the  rates  of  transportation  between 
Fall  River  and  New  York;  but  the  railroads  running 
west  from  New  York  had  refused  to  enter  into  any 

>  10 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  548. 

*  In  the  m»tlar  of  aUated  unlAwful  diwsriminatloDS  ftgAinat  the  EnteiprlM  Tnuie- 
portAtkm  Company  by  rallroed  Unee  letdlnc  from  New  York  City,  11  I.  C.  C. 
IUp.iW7. 
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joint  rates  with  this  company,  altho  they  had  such 
arrangements  with  the  New  England  Navigation 
Company.  This  compelled  the  Enterprise  Company 
to  depend  entirely  on  local  traffic,  as  the  low  through 
rates  furnished  by  the  joint-rate  agreement  between 
the  New  England  Navigation  Company  and  the 
railroads  made  it  impossible  for  others  lacking  such 
arrangements  to  compete  with  them. 

The  railroads  upheld  their  refusal  to  enter  into 
joint-rate  agreements  with  the  Enterprise  Company 
on  what  thev  called  "  business  principles."  Such  a 
joint  rate  they  held  would  not  increase  the  amount 
of  traffic  from  Fall  River  but  would  merely  put  them 
to  the  trouble  of  receiving  goods  from  two  lines  instead 
of  one.  The  Commissioners  admitted  that  there 
was  force  in  the  arguments  of  the  carriers,  but  main- 
tained nevertheless  that  this  throttling  of  competition 
was  detrimental  to  the  public  interests.    They  said :  — 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  better  and  more  efficient  service  is 
obtained  when  competition  exists  than  when  the  business  is  entirely 
transacted  by  one  concern.  .  .  .  When  the  competition  of  the 
Enterprise  Company  had  disappeared,  rates  would  be  restored  to 
what  they  formerly  were,  which,  it  fairly  appears,  were  higher  than 
reasonable  competition  would  produce.  The  existence  of  the 
Enterprise  Company  as  a  competitive  factor  is  of  distinct  value 
to  the  public,  and  that  existence  may  depend  upon  its  right  to 
engage  in  through  business. 

It  would  be  useless,  after  this  long  review  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  seized  on  competition  as  the  determining  factor, 
to  attempt  to  show  that  the  Commission  has  been 
always  consistent  in  its  argument  as  to  the  part  which 
competition  should  play  in  matters  of  rate  making. 
At  times  it  has  seemed  to  argue  that  competition 
itself  represents  ''  no  fundamental  principle  "  but  is 
only  a  "  consideration  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  "; 
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at  other  times  it  has  given  a  distinct  preference  to 
competition  over  cost  of  service  as  a  principle.  At 
times  the  Commission  has  believed  that  competition 
has  made  rates  too  low;  at  other  times  too  high. 
Some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  can  doubtless 
be  attributed  to  the  changes  in  membership  of  the 
Commission.  Other  and  more  serious  inconsistencies 
are  due  to  a  desire  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  act  and 
to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  even  when  the 
Commissioners  themselves  have  personally  had  dif- 
ferent views  concerning  competition.  In  spite  of 
these  inconsistencies,  apparent  and  real,  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  cases  which  we  have  reviewed 
and  of  others  not  covered  will  show  that  it  is  not 
merely  competition  itself  which  the  Commission  has 
sought  to  preserve  and  upon  which  it  has  at  times 
relied  as  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented; it  is  rather  that  type  of  competition  which 
represents  the  normal  state  of  business  affairs,  the 
competition  which  leaves  to  railway  owners  a  reason- 
able retmn  for  the  services  rendered  and  which  in 
turn  requires  them  to  render  these  services  at  what 
the  economist  means  when  he  speaks  of  cost  prices. 

VII.  Class  and  Sectional  Interests 

In  the  ciiscussion  of  railway  rate  theories  to  be 
found  in  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,^  to  which  reference  has  sev- 
eral times  been  made  in  this  series  of  papers,  we  find 
mentioned  among  the  ''  considerations  which  may 
justly  affect  rates  ''  the  following:  — 

Every  section  of  the  country  has  its  peculiar  products  which  it  de- 
sires to  market  as  widely  as  possible,  and  is  not  unwilling  that 

ip.si. 
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classification  should  be  made  use  of  by  the  railroads  which  serve  it 
as  a  means  of  favoring  and  thus  extending  the  traffic  in  local  pro- 
ductions; favoring  them  by  giving  them  low  classification,  and 
thus  low  rates,  and  discriminating  against  those  of  other  sections 
through  a  classification  which  rated  them  more  highly. 

The  principle  that  common  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  a  federal  statute  may  legitimately  make  rates  which 
openly  favor  one  section  of  the  country  and  discriminate 
against  other  sections  is  a  notion  so  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  act  to  regulate  conunerce  as  well  as  to 
the  Constitution,  that  we  might  well  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission 
had  intended  to  give  its  approval  to  the  above  state- 
ment were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  its  Second  Annual 
Report,  as  well  as  in  certain  decisions,  it  restates 
this  doctrine  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  leave  us  no  longer 
in  doubt  as  to  its  approval  of  this  form  of  discrimina- 
tion under  certain  circumstances.  The  statement 
in  the  Second  Annual  Report  *  reads  as  follows:  — 

Every  railroad  serves  a  certain  territory  and  every  part  of  the 
country  has  to  some  extent  interests  to  be  served  which  are  special 
and  peculiar  to  it,  and  these  it  will  naturally  desire  to  have  specially 
considered  by  local,  official  and  corporate  authorities,  whether 
the  business  in  hand  be  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  the  adjustment 
of  rates  for  transportation;  and  as  many  other  circumstances 
besides  cost  of  transportation  and  value  of  service  must  always 
be  taken  into  account,  such  as  bulk  or  weight  of  articles,  conven- 
ience of  handling,  special  liability  to  injury  and  necessity  for  speedy 
delivery,  and  the  field  of  production  or  of  consumption,  so  that 
there  can  never  be  any  fixed  or  definite  rule  for  the  measurement 
of  the  charge  to  be  made  upon  any  particular  traffic,  it  la  al?rays 
possible  for  the  railroad  manager  in  making  rates  to  yield  some- 
thing to  the  special  interests  of  his  section,  and  still  keep  in  view 
the  general  principles  upon  which  he  will  professedly  act. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  these  articles  to  criticise 
the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

I  p.  86. 
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or,  except  incidentally,  the  theories  which  it  has 
promulgated.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  say 
that  it  is  fortunate  that  there  are  not  many  cases 
heard  by  the  Commission  which  have  been  decided 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  sectional  or  class  interests, 
altho  there  are  several  cases  in  which  the  strong  claims 
put  forth  in  behalf  of  certain  communities  or  certain 
classes  of  persons  have  received  a  degree  of  recognition. 

1.   Domestic  Versus  Foreign  Producers 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  form  of  discrimina- 
tion, at  least  the  one  which  will  excite  the  least  criti- 
cism, is  where  the  Commission  has  undertaken  to  assist 
the  domestic  producer  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner. 
A  good  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  The 
National  Hay  Association  v.  The  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Sovihem  Railway  Company  et  al.^  Prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  in  1897  hay 
from  Canada  had  competed  actively  with  hay  from 
the  Middle  West  in  the  eastern  markets  of  the  United 
States.  At  this  time  the  rates  on  Canadian  hay 
under  the  Official  Classification  adopted  by  the  eastern 
trunk  lines  were  commodity  rates  lower  than  fifth- 
class  rates  while  hay  from  the  Middle  West  paid 
sixth-class  rates.  In  order  to  protect  the  domestic 
producer  of  hay  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act  increased 
the  tariff  on  hay  coming  from  foreign  countries  from 
two  dollars  to  four  dollars  a  ton.  This  increase  in 
the  tariff  rate  checked  the  importation  of  hay  from 
Canada,  tho  it  did  not  actually  prevent  it. 

On  January  1, 1900,  the  roads  operating  under  the 
Official  Classification  changed  the  classification  of 
American  hay  from  sixth  class  to  fifth  class  with  a 

>  9  I.  C.  C.  Itop.  204. 
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corresponding  increase  of  rates,  but  left  the  commocfity 
rates  on  Canadian  hay  as  they  had  been.  Under 
this  readjustment  of  rates  the  importation  of  Canad- 
ian hay  rapidly  increased  and  the  competition  was 
proving  a  hindrance  to  the  American  producer.  The 
roads  gave  as  reasons  for  the  change  in  rates  cost 
of  service  and  need  of  more  revenue,  neither  of  which 
arguments  the  Commission  was  inclined  to  recognize. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commissioners  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  advance  in  rates  had  in  reality 
thwarted  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  increasing  the 
tariff  on  Canadian  hay.    They  said:  — 

That  advance  interfered  with  a  long  standing  relation  of  charges 
from  the  two  producing  sections  which  operated  to  give  an  advan- 
tage to  Canadian  hay  compared  with  the  pre-existing  situation,  and 
such  change  in  a  long  existing  rate  adjustment  was  in  favor  of  a 
producing  section  in  an  adjacent  foreign  country  from  which  hay 
shipments  into  the  United  States  are  required  by  law  to  pay  a 
duty  as  great  as  S4  per  ton. 

The  effect  of  the  Commission's  decision  was,  of 
course,  to  favor  the  producer  of  hay  in  the  Middle 
West  against  not  only  the  Canadian  producer  but 
also  the  eastern  consiuner.  Whatever  our  ideas 
may  be  as  to  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  a  tariff 
on  hay,  we  shall  all  probably  agree  that  the  Commission 
was  bound  to  reach  a  decision  which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large  as  those  in- 
terests had  been  interpreted  by  the  Dingley  Tariff 
Act. 

2.    Vested  Interests 

Less  justifiable  to  the  present  writer  appear  to  be 
those  cases  in  which  the  Commission  has  by  its  decisions 
upheld  existing  methods  of  production  or  distribution 
in  which  certain  sections  or  certain  classes  of  pro- 
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ducers  have  appeared  to  have  a  particular  interest 
at  the  expense  of  new  and  cheaper  methods  which 
were  coming  into  use.  Probably  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  class  of  cases  comes  from  the  cotton 
traffic.^ 

By  the  method  conmionly  employed  throughout 
the  South,  cotton  after  being  ginned  at  the  plantation 
gin  is  made  into  a  square  bale  having  a  density  of 
about  12}  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  rates  are 
the  same  per  100  pounds  for  this  uncompressed  cotton 
as  they  are  for  cotton  which  has  been  further  com- 
pressed. But  before  cotton  is  carried  long  distances 
it  is  usually  taken  by  the  carrier  to  a  compress  situated 
on  the  route,  and  frequently  owned  by  the  railroad, 
and  the  plantation  bales  are  further  compressed 
until  the  average  bale  has  a  density  of  about  23  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  When  compressed  in  this  way  about 
25,000  pounds  of  cotton  can  be  conveniently  carried 
in  a  single  car. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  bringing  of  the  com- 
plaint there  had  been  coming  into  use  a  new  method 
of  compressing  cotton  into  round  bales  by  means  of 
a  patent  device  belonging  to  the  complainant.  The 
device  was  relatively  inexpensive,  costing  from  $3500 
to  $4000  each,  and  could  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  plantation  or  neighborhood  gin.  Cotton  when 
compressed  by  this  method  has  a  density  of  about 
45  to  47  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  about  45,000 
pounds  can  be  shipped  in  a  single  car  load.  When 
compressed  by  this  method  immediately  after  ginning 
it  is  in  condition  to  be  shipped  to  its  final  destination. 
It  has  been  shown  that  cotton  compressed  by  this 
method  is  in  better  condition  when  it  reaches  the 

>  Plftnten*  CompreM  Company  v.  C.  C.  C.  ft  St,  L.  R'y*  Co.  et  al.,  11  I.  C.  C. 
Rep.  383. 
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manufacturer  and  is  more  in  demand  than  when  baled 
by  the  usual  methods.^ 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
cotton  in  round  bales  could  be  shipped  in  a  single 
car  load  than  when  it  was  sent  in  the  old-fashioned 
square  bales,  the  carriers  made  defendants  in  the 
case  had  for  two  years  prior  to  1900  given  a  net  rate 
of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the  cotton  compressed 
by  the  complainant's  process,  while  at  the  same  time 
cotton  in  square  bales  had  been  charged  a  rate  of 
30  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  complainant  asked 
that  this  adjustment  of  rates  be  continued.  It  was 
shown  that  steamship  companies  exporting  cotton 
granted  lower  rates  on  round-bale  cotton  than  on 
cotton  baled  in  the  ordinary  way.  "  This,"  acknowl- 
edged the  Commission,  '^  is  because  its  greater  density 
permits  a  greater  weight  to  be  loaded  in  the  same 
space,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  because  it  is  easier 
to  handle." 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  transporting 
cotton  in  the  more  compact  bales,  the  majority  of  the 
Conunission  were  opposed  to  granting  lower  rates 
to  car  load  shipments  of  45,000  pounds  or  more  than 
were  granted  to  car  load  shipments  with  25,000  pounds 
as  the  average  car  load.  The  reasons  for  the  decision 
were  long-standing  custom  and  the  fear  of  monopoly. 
It  was  said  that  to  adjust  rates  in  the  way  asked  for 
by  the  complainant  would  encourage  the  use  of  com- 
plainant's device  throughout  the  South  in  order  to 
get  the  benefits  of  the  lower  rates.  This  in  turn  would 
result  in  having  cotton  compressed  at  the  gin  houses 

>  Bee  for  a  dlMtuiton  of  the  relattve  meilte  of  the  aquare  and  the  roimd  bale,  H. 
Hammond,  The  Handling  and  Une  of  Cotton,  In  Bulletin  No.  88,  Office  of  Expert- 
ment  SUtlone,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Acrto.  pp.  800-886;  alao  the  preaent  writer's.  Cotton 
Culture  and  Cotton  Trade.  Pube.  American  Boon.  Amoc.,  New  Series,  No.  1,  pp.  861- 
866. 
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and  this,  thought  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners, 
would  make  difficult  the  classification  of  cotton  and 
its  separation  into  different  grades.  They  did  not 
question  the  contention  of  the  complainant  that  the 
costs  to  the  carrier  of  shipping  cotton  compressed 
by  the  complainant's  method  were  less  than  when 
the  older  method  of  baling  was  used,  but  they  claimed 
that  this  did  not  impose  upon  the  carrier  "  the  obliga- 
tion to  recognize  this  saving  of  expense  by  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  charges."  The  majority  held 
that  the  thing  of  chief  importance  was  to  secure  rea- 
sonable rates  on  commodities  in  the  form  in  which 
they  were  commonly  prepared  for  transportation, 
and  held  that  when  rates  so  established  were  reasonable, 
the  same  rates  did  not  become  unreasonable  to  the 
shipper  who  preferred  to  prepare  his  shipment  in  a 
form  which  might  afford  the  carrier  a  greater  profit 
per  hundred  pounds.  *'  To  adjust  rates  on  different 
articles  on  the  basis  of  comparative  cost  to  the  carrier," 
said  the  majority  report,  "  would  involve  a  wide 
departure  from  accepted  theories  of  rate  making: 
to  adjust  rates  on  the  same  article  with  reference  to 
cost  of  carriage  under  different  conditions  would  be 
still  more  radical." 

Commissioner  Prouty  wrote  a  vigorous  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  case  in  which  he  argued  for  the  logical 
application  of  the  cost  of  service  principle.  He  openly 
accused  his  colleagues  of  trying  to  shield  themselves 
behind  trivial  and  irrelevant  analogies  and  of  reach- 
ing a  decision  which  tended  to  hinder  the  course  of 
industry  and  progress.  He  declared  that  car  capacity 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  was  generally  made 
use  of  by  the  carriers  in  determining  rates  and  said 
that  the  Commission  had  ''repeatedly  recognized 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  position."    He  de- 
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clared  that  he  agreed  with  the  complainant  that  if 
30  cents  per  100  pounds  was  a  reasonable  rate  for 
transporting  25,000  pounds  of  cotton  in  a  car,  then  it 
was  entirely  unreasonable  to  apply  that  rate  to  a  car 
of  50,000  pounds.  The  carrier  would  be  compelled 
to  haul  two  car  loads  of  the  square-bale  cotton  to  earn 
the  same  amount  of  money  which  it  received  for 
a  car  load  of  round  bales. 

Taking  up  the  arguments  made  by  the  majority, 
Mr.  Prouty  discussed  the  objection  made  to  cost 
of  service  as  follows:  — 

It  is  sftid  that  cost  of  service  is  not  the  test  of  a  reasonable  rate. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  many  cases.  There  are  many  instances 
in  which  there  is  no  intimate  connection  between  cost  of  carriage 
and  the  rate  charged  for  that  carriage.  But  with  respect  to  a 
staple  commodity  like  cotton  I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  very 
intimate  connection  between  cost  of  carriage  and  the  rate  charged 
the  public,  and  that  if  in  any  way  the  cost  of  carriage  has  been  or 
can  be  actually  reduced  one-third,  the  public  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  that  reduction. 

Mr.  Prouty  next  pointed  out  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  majority  decision  on  the  business 
of  the  complainant  and  on  progress  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  the  costs  of  marketing  the  cotton  crop. 

The  only  advantage  of  the  round  bale  is  that  it  produces  a  bale  of 
greater  density  and  thereby  reduces  the  actual  cost  of  movement 
materiaUy.  If  this  advantage  in  transportation  is  not  recognised, 
it  has  no  value  and  cannot  come  into  use.  If  the  raUways  decline 
to  accord  to  this  form  of  compression  the  saving  in  cost  of 
transportation  which  it  actuaUy  makes,  or  some  reasonable  part 
of  it,  that  bale  never  can  be  offered  for  transportation  in  very  large 
quantity. 

Mr.  Prouty  also  pointed  out  that  recognition  of 
the  complainant's  claim  would  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  several  other  owners  of  devices  for  making 
compact  bales.    So  far  from  creating  a  monopoly, 
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it  would  tend  to  modify  the  semi-monopoly  which 
the  railroads  enjoyed  of  compressing  cotton  en  route 
in  their  own  compresses. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  it  has  been  the 
general  practice  of  the  carriers,  upheld  by  the  Com- 
mission, to  give  the  same  rates  and  classification  to 
wheat  and  to  wheat  flour.  In  two  cases,^  however, 
which  have  been  brought  before  the  Conmiission 
that  body  has  upheld  the  carriers  in  their  practice 
of  charging  five  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  for 
transporting  flour  from  points  in  Missouri  and  Kansas 
to  points  in  Texas  than  they  charged  for  carrying 
wheat  from  the  same  points  of  origin  to  the  same 
points  of  destination.  The  carriers  made  their  defence 
partly  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  the  values  of  the 
two  commodities  and  partly  on  differences  in  the  cost 
of  service.  The  Commission  could  not  sustain  these 
arguments,  since  they  would  have  been  applicable 
under  any  circiunstances,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
same  carriers  as  were  made  defendants  in  this  case 
were  transporting  wheat  and  flour  in  other  directions 
at  the  same  rates  on  both  commodities,  and  such  an 
equalization  of  rates,  as  we  have  just  said,  has  fre- 
quently been  upheld  by  the  Commission. 

The  investigations  conducted  by  the  Commission 
in  these  cases  showed  that  in  both  instances  the  five- 
cent  differential  rate  on  wheat  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  large  and  growing  milling 
industry  of  Texas.  The  Texas  mills  it  was  said  widened 
the  market  for  Texas  wheat  growers  but  were  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  to  St.  Louis  mills  owing  to 
higher  costs  of  fuel,  labor,  and  the  like.    The  de- 


>  KauffmaiiMlUliigCo.v.Mo.P«olf.R'yCo.etal.  4 1. C. C. ReiK 417;  8I.C.R. 
400.  Mayor  and  City  CounoU  of  Wlohlte,  Kanaas  v.  Mo.  Padf.  R'y  Co.  at  al.»  10 
I.  C.  C.  Rap.  85. 
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fendants  claimed  that  the  complainants  were  not 
injured  by  the  existence  of  the  differential  since  they 
could  still  compete  in  the  Texas  markets.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  decided  to  uphold  the  dif- 
ferential in  the  first  of  the  above  cases  because  of  its 
long  continuance;  because  the  milling  industry  of 
Texas  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  had  had 
beneficial  effects  on  raising  the  price  of  wheat  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri  as  well  as  in  Texas,  and  because  the 
differential  seemed  necessary  in  order  "  to  place  the 
competitive  miUing  interests  upon  a  substantial  parity.'' 

Commissioner  Morrison  dissented  from  the  con- 
clusions of  the  majority  of  the  Commission  in  this 
case.  He  said  that  the  decision  assumed  '^  to  put 
the  millers  of  Texas  on  a  parity  with  their  competi- 
tors in  the  Texas  markets,  by  depriving  Missouri 
and  Kansas  mills  of  whatever  advantages  they  have 
in  their  favorable  location."  This  he  pointed  out 
was  in  direct  conflict  with  previous  decisions  of  the 
Conmiission. 

In  the  second  of  the  above  cases  the  Commission 
abandoned  its  contention  that  the  differential  on 
wheat  was  necessary  to  maintain  competition  between 
Texas  mills  and  those  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  On 
the  contrary  it  declared  that  '^  the  Commission  has 
no  more  authority  to  place  competing  millers  in  dif- 
ferent states  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  than 
it  has  to  equalize  conditions  in  all  localities  and  in 
every  industry."  It  nevertheless  upheld  the  dif- 
ferential on  the  ground  that  many  new  and  flourishing 
mills  had  recently  sprung  up  in  Texas  as  a  result  of 
an  accidental  crop  yield  and  that  to  equalize  the  rates 
on  wheat  and  flour  would  handicap  these  mills  in  their 
competition  with  the  Kansas  mills.  The  Commission 
therefore  announced  that  it  must  "  decline  to  disturb 
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relations  of  rates ''  since  such  disturbance  '^  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  injurious  to  important  vested  rights/' 
It  also  declared  that  the  maintenance  of  competition 
between  the  Texas  miUs  and  those  in  Kansas  was  a 
direct  benefit  to  the  Kansas  farmers  in  that  it  tended 
to  raise  the  price  of  their  grain^  and  the  Commissioners 
said:  ''Anything  which  increases  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  to  the  producer  seems  so  desirable 
a  result,  that  if  the  Commission  was  endeavoring  to 
adjust  the  conditions  investing  various  localities^ 
that  which  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturist 
must  receive  favorable  attention.'' 

Whether  one  looks  at  this  case  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Texas  millers  or  of  the  Kansas  wheat 
growers  it  is  apparent  that  the  Commission's  decisions 
were  based  on  the  special  and  peculiar  interest  of 
these  particular  classes  of  persons. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  Los  Angeles  nor 
San  Bernardino,  California,  is  situated  on  the  coast, 
the  Commission  decided  in  the  case  oi  A.W.  HoJdzkom 
Y.  Michigan  Central  Railway  Company  et  al.^  that  the 
carriers  from  the  East  were  justified  in  considering 
Los  Angeles  a  ''  terminal  point,"  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  water  transportation  from  the  East  and  therefore 
entitled  to  the  same  rates  as  San  Francisco  received 
while  San  Bernardino  must  continue  to  pay  the  through 
rates  to  Los  Angeles  plus  the  local  rates  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Bernardino.  The  Commission  set 
forth  its  reasons  for  permitting  this  discrimination  as 
follows:  — 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion  we  have  been  largely  influenced  by 
the  consideration  that  while  this  action  upon  the  part  of  the  car- 
riers has  certainly  worked  a  preference  in  favor  of  Los  Angeles  as 
against  towns  like  San  Bernardino,  it  has  at  the  same  time  bene- 

>  9 1,  c.  C.  R«p.  42. 
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fitted  southern  Califomia  as  a  whole.  The  result  has  been  to 
transfer  the  wholesale  busmess  of  southern  Califomia  in  so  far  as 
it  is  transacted  upon  the  Pacific  Slope,  mainly  from  San  Francisco 
to  Los  Angeles.  Before  Los  Angeles  enjoyed  this  rate  San  Fran- 
cisco jobbers  covered  that  territory.  Now  they  have  given  place 
to  the  jobbers  of  Los  Angeles,  and  in  many  instances  San  Francisco 
houses  have  established  branches  at  Los  Angeles.  It  is  probable 
that  this  arrangement  results  in  somewhat  cheaper  prices  for 
southern  CaUfomia  than  would  be  secured  by  a  distribution  from 
San  Francisco,  since  the  cost  at  the  two  centers  of  distribution 
is  now  the  same,  while  the  expense  of  distributing  from  Los  Angeles 
is  somewhat  less.  While,  therefore,  Los  Angeles  has  been  bene- 
fitted, it  would  appear  that  this  whole  section  shares  to  an  extent 
in  such  benefit,  nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  how  San  Bernardino  has 
been  materially  injured  since  that  city  could  not  become  a  jobbing 
center  as  against  San  Francisco  under  original  conditions. 

The  grounds  for  the  Commission's  decision  are 
therefore  the  interest  of  southern  Califomia  as  a 
whole.  That  the  decision,  while  favorable  to  the 
jobbers  of  Los  Angeles  and  perhaps  to  the  consumers 
of  southern  Califomia,  was  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  San  Francisco  jobbers  was  a  fact  which  apparently 
received  little  consideration  from  the  Commissioners. 

In  all  the  cases  which  we  have  considered  under 
the  heading  of  class  and  sectional  interests,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  what 
it  terms  "  fundamental  principles."  The  cases  have 
been  disposed  of,  as  the  Commissioners  said  in  the 
Katfffman  Milling  caaCy  ''  with  a  view  to  what  is  best 
for  the  public  interests  immediately  concemed,  and 
upon  facts  found  to  exist  rather  than  upon  theories 
of  transportation."  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
consideration  involved  was  the  desire  to  preserve 
competition  among  producers  or  producing  sections, 
and  this  the  Commission  has  undertaken  to  do  even 
when  at  times  it  has  been  necessary  to  depart  from 
economic  principles  and  to  sacrifice  in  a  measure 
the  interests  of  the  consumers. 
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VIII.  Fair  Return  on  Investment 

During  recent  yeaxs  there  has  been  an  urgent  demand 
on  the  part  of  many  writers  and  public  officials  that 
the  Federal  government  attempt  to  make  a  valuation 
of  the  physical  property  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  and  that  it  also  take  steps  to  control  the  further 
issue  of  railway  securities.  This  demand,  represent- 
ing what  Professor  Adams  calls  "  the  public  interest 
in  the  property  accounts  of  railways,"  as  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  the  railway  management  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  investor,  "  rests  upon  the  fact  that  a  rea- 
sonable rate  for  transportation  services  is  a  rate  which 
contributes  a  reasonable  return  upon  necessary  in- 
vestments." * 

The  argument  for  a  physical  valuation  of  railway 
property  and  a  limitation  of  railway  securities  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  The  railways  are  com- 
mon carriers,  concerned  in  the  business  of  performing 
a  service  essentially  public  in  character.  Their  cor- 
porate existence  is  furthermore  due  to  franchises 
granted  by  the  public  authorities.  In  the  performance 
of  a  public  service  their  owners  are  not  entitled  to 
charge  more  than  a  fair  return  upon  the  actual  capital 
invested  and  this  can  only  be  known  when  the  value 
of  the  property  has  been  ascertained.  In  the  future 
the  issues  of  railway  securities  should  be  made  to  cor- 
respond to  the  actual  investment  of  capital.  Rates 
in  general  can  then  be  so  regulated  as  to  yield  only 
normal  rates  on  the  capital  investments  and  on  the 
par  value  of  the  new  stock  issues. 

>  Tmnty-fint  Annual  Report  on  the  SUtlstlcs  of  Railwajt  In  the  United  SUtes 
(1906),  p.  11. 
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1.   Development  of  the  Theory 

This  theory  of  rate  making  received  but  little  at* 
tention  during  the  early  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission.  It  was,  however, 
not  entirely  overlooked;  it  was  dealt  with,  tho  in  a 
purely  incidental  way,  in  some  of  the  earlier  decisions. 
Thus  in  one  case  ^  where  the  complainants  had  urged 
that  the  defendant's  rates  on  wheat  were  too  high 
when  compared  to  rates  on  the  same  commodity 
charged  by  other  roads,  and  the  defendant  had  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  the  high  cost  of  constructing  and  main- 
taming  the  road  and  the  low  rate  of  return  on  its 
paid-up  stock,  the  Conmussioners  had  replied  that 
the  roads  with  which  the  complainant  had  made  com- 
parison 

have  a  greater  variety  of  local  and  way  freights,  and  are  not  com- 
pelled to  depend,  as  is  the  defendant,  so  largely  upon  what  they 
receive  for  the  transportation  of  any  one  local  commodity,  such 
as  wheat.  They,  therefore,  derive  revenue  from  these  other 
sources  of  local  and  way  freights  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  defendant,  and  can  with  confidence  rely  upon  them,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  can  safely  make  their  rates  less  than  the  defendant. 

A  more  significant  utterance  appears  in  the  Com- 
mission's report  on  AUeged  Excessive  Freight  Rates 
and  Charges  on  Food  Products.^  The  shippers  had 
advanced  the  claim  that  the  railway  rates  from  the 
West  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  farm  produce 
to  be  sold  in  the  East  at  a  profit.  The  Commissioners 
could  not  admit  that  the  railroads  were  bound  so  to 
adjust  their  rates  that  ''  shippers  may  in  all  cases 
realize  actual  cost  of  production."    Such  a  basis  of 

i  Milton  Bvant  tX  al.  ▼.  The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navlcation  Co.,  1 1.  0.  C.  Rep. 
820. 

«  4  I.  C.  C.  lUp.  48;  8 1.  0.  R.  93. 
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rate  making  they  said  ''will  hardly  stand  the  test 
of  fair  dealing.  It  would  compel  those  who  invest 
in  or  operate  railroads  to  assume  and  bear  the  losses 
resulting  from  the  improvidence,  mismanagement, 
or  unprofitable  employment  of  others."  At  the  same 
time  the  Commissioners  declared  that  the  roads  should 
offer  such  rates,  if  they  are  "fairly  remunerative," 
as  would  encourage  and  warrant  the  movement  of 
commodities  and  such  a  rule  was  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  staple  agricultural  commodities.  The 
Commission  was  careful  to  state  that  in  deciding 
what  rates  were  "  fairly  remunerative  "  it  must  not 
be  implied  that  a  dividend  on  watered  stock  was  to 
be  included,  and  they  laid  down  this  further  principle : — 

In  fixing  reasonable  rates  the  requirements  of  operating  expenses, 
bonded  debt,  fixed  charges,  and  dividends  on  capital  stock  from  the 
total  traffic  are  all  to  l^  considered,  but  the  claim  that  any  par- 
ticular rate  is  to  be  measured  by  them  as  a  fixed  standard,  below 
which  the  rate  may  not  lawfully  be  reduced,  is  one  rightfully  sub- 
ject to  some  qualifications,  one  of  which  is  the  obligations  must 
be  actual  and  in  good  faith. 

Another  limitation  on  the  principle  of  fair  remunera- 
tion is  stated  in  one  of  the  Standard  Oil  cases  ^  where 
it  is  said  that  a  carrier 

may  establish  its  rates  to  yield  fair  remuneration  for  its  services, 
subject  to  prescribed  limitations,  but  it  may  not  treat  every  divi- 
sion of  its  system  serving  a  common  territory  as  an  independent 
property,  and  vary  its  rates  to  suit  the  conditions  of  each  piece 
of  property,  and  thereby  arbitrarily  exact  charges  that  maJce  a 
profitable  market  for  one  portion  of  its  patrons  and  that  exclude 
others  similarly  situated  from  the  same  market. 

The  limited  use  which  the  Commission  made  of  the 
principle  that  rates  must  be  so  limited  as  to  yield 
only  normal  returns  on  investment  during  the  early 

>  Blee,  Boblnson  ft  Wlnthexop  v.  Hie  Wettern  New  York  ud  PtenniorlvAnla 
R.  R.  Co.,  4  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  131;  8  I.  C.  R.  102. 
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years  of  its  existence  doubtless  finds  its  chief  explana- 
tion in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  earlier  decisions 
had  to  do  with  rates  on  particular  commodities  rather 
than  with  an  entire  schedule  of  rates.  Altho,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  Commission  has  made  a  limited  use  of 
this  principle  in  dealing  with  rates  on  a  few  important 
commodities,  it  has  never  been  seriously  urged  by 
members  of  the  Commission  or  others  that  this  theory 
of  rate  making  could  be  rigidly  applied  to  determine 
what  was  a  reasonable  rate  on  a  specific  commodity 
carried  a  specific  distance.  The  principle  has  found 
its  widest  application  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Com- 
mission has  had  to  consider  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  general  advance  in  rates,  or  at  least  an  advance 
on  an  entire  class  of  commodities,  by  a  single  railway 
system  or  by  several  railroads  acting  in  conjunction, 
was  legitimate. 

2.   Raies  in  general 

In  seeking  to  make  use  of  the  principle  that  a  rea- 
sonable rate  is  one  that  yields  a  fair  return  on  capital 
actually  invested,  the  Conmiission  has  been  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been 
furnished  to  it  any  authoritative  statement  as  to 
what  is  the  actual  capital  investment  of  our  railroads, 
either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  or  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  this  capital. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Nebraska 
Freight  Rate  case  ^  established  the  rule  that  a  carrier 
is  entitled  to  earn  a  ''  fair  return  upon  the  value  of 
that  which  it  employs  for  the  public  convenience/' 
but  this,  in  the  absence  of  any  standard  for  deter- 
mining what  is  that  value,  is,  as  the  Commission 

&  109  U.  8.  466. 
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says,^  much  like  reasoning  in  a  circle,  since  the  value 
of  a  railway's  property  is  in  large  part  dependent 
on  the  rates  which  it  is  permitted  to  charge.  The 
Conunission  expressed  the  opinion  in  this  case  that 
the  cost  of  reproducing  a  railway's  property  could  not 
well  be  made  a  test  as  to  the  value  of  the  investment, 
tho  it  might  furnish  some  assistance  in  determining 
that  value.  Even  this  standard  of  measurement  is 
lacking,  and  the  Conmussion  stated  the  difficulties 
which  it  confronts  in  seeking  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  rate  schedule  in  these  words:  — 

It  is  plain  that  until  there  be  fixed  either  by  legislative  enactment 
or  judicial  interpretation,  some  definite  basis  for  the  valuation 
of  railway  property  and  some  limit  up  to  which  that  property  shall 
be  allowed  to  earn  upon  that  valuation,  there  can  be  no  exact 
determination  of  these  questions. 

In  the  absence  of  such  official  standards  the  Com- 
mission in  seeking  to  judge  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  a  proposed  general  advance  in  rates  has  thrown 
upon  the  railroads  the  burden  of  proving  that  they 
were  not  prospering  under  existing  rates.  The  most 
notable  decisions  of  this  sort  were  handed  down  only 
a  few  months  ago  and  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds; 
but  the  principles  upon  which  the  Commissioners 
acted  in  refusing  to  allow  the  recent  proposed  advances 
in  freight  rates  are  not  new  and  need  have  caused  no 
surprise  to  those  who  have  followed  the  Commission's 
line  of  reasoning  in  earlier  cases.  In  the  case  which 
we  have  just  been  considering  the  carriers  had  de- 
clared that  rates  had  been  reduced  in  bad  times;  the 
prices  of  materials  and  labor  had  risen  with  the 
return  of  prosperity;  the  roads  hence  were  entitled 
to  raise  their  rates.    The  Conmiission  itself  has  so 

>  Proposed  Advancee  In  Freight  Ratet,  9  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  8S2. 
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succinctly  stated  the  argument  of  the  earners  that 
its  words  deserve  to  be  quoted. 

The  present  prices  of  commodities  are  high,  therefore  they  can  pay 
a  higher  frdght  charge.  Times  are  good  and  raikoads  should 
share  in  the  general  prosperity;  but  high  prices  of  materials  and 
labor  add  to  the  expense  of  operation  and  gross  revenues  must 
therefore  be  increased. 

This  argument,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  combination 
of  cost  of  service  and  of  value  of  service,  or  ''  charg- 
ing what  the  traffic  will  bear''  arguments.  So  far 
as  the  cost  of  service  argument  is  concerned  its  validity 
would  of  course  depend  on  the  evidence  as  to  increased 
costs  submitted  by  the  carriers.  If  value  of  service 
is,  however,  to  be  made  the  test,  and  if  any  meaning 
is  to  be  given  to  this  elusive  term,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  the  carriers'  argument  is  not  conclusive.  For 
in  times  of  prosperity  and  high  prices  the  railroads 
certainly  do  by  means  of  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities increase  the  value  of  service  both  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  We  have  already  seen  ^  that 
the  Commissioners  permitted  the  increase  in  rates 
to  be  made  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  on  the  ground 
that  the  rates  on  these  commodities  had  been  reduced 
because  of  business  depression. 

With  reference  to  other  commodities,  particularly 
grain,  the  Commission  shifted  its  ground.  It  declared 
that  it  was  not  called  upon  to  consider  alone  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  proposed  rate  was  reasonable 
when  ''  estimated  by  the  cost  and  value  of  the  service, 
and  as  compared  with  other  commodities,"  but  that 
it  must  decide  whether  the  rate  was  ''reasonable  in 
the  absolute,  regarded  more  nearly  as  a  tax  laid  upon 
the  people  who  ultimately  pay  that  rate."  This 
statement  might  seem  to  introduce  into  the  Com- 

*■  Qiurteily  Journal  of  BeoDomloi,  NovMnber,  1010,  toI.  xzr.,  p.  86. 
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mission's  decisions  a  new  theory  of  rate  making,  viz. 
the  tax  principle  so  much  emphasized  by  Professor 
Cohn.i  That  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
missioners,  however,  is  shown  by  their  further  state- 
ment that  every  inquiry  into  the  reasonableness  of  a 
given  rate  ''  involves  the  idea  of  some  limit  beyond 
which  the  capital  invested  in  railways  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  tax  other  species  of  property." 

While  the  Commissioners  could  not,  in  the  absence 
of  any  judicial  or  legislative  standard,  declare  just 
what  the  limit  should  be,  they  applied  this  apparently 
negative  conclusion  to  the  case  under  discussion  in 
the  following  manner.  The  statistics  of  earnings 
and  expenses  of  the  leading  lines  covered  by  the  in- 
vestigation showed  that  these  roads  had  shared  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  simply  by  an 
increase  of  their  traffic.  Railway  transportation  being 
subject  to  the  law  of  increasing  returns,  this  increase 
of  traffic  had  caused  an  increase  in  the  net  earnings 
of  the  roads.  The  investigation  further  showed  that 
rates  in  general,  and  on  grain  in  particular,  had  not 
been  reduced  during  the  period  of  financial  depression. 
The  Commission  therefore  held  that  rates  long  estab- 
lished, which  had  been  fixed  by  competition  and  were 
fairly  remunerative,  could  not  be  advanced  merdy 
in  order  that  in  this  way  the  railroads  might  share 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  Com- 
mission In  the  Matter  of  Class  and  Commodity  Rates 
from  St.  Louis  to  Texas  Common  Points,  etc.*  is  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  the  case  we  have  just 

1  Q.  Cohn,  Die  engUaolie  EtMnbahn  PoUtlk  der  letiten  aehn  Jahre,  pp.  M-M. 
For  »  dlsooMlon  of  Ck>hB's  theory  aee  Profeeeor  Taunlc'e  Goniribtttloa  to  the  Theory 
of  Railway  Ratee,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eeonomloe,  vol.  ▼..  pp.  488-465. 

•  11 1.  G.  C.  Rep.  288. 
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considered.  The  roads  in  the  Southwest  had  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  rates  and  gave  as  their  reasons 
for  the  advance:  (1)  an  increase  in  ''  the  cost  of  labor, 
materials,  and  everything  which  enters  into  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  railroad  '';  (2)  an  increase 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  which  it  was  said 
the  railroads  were  entitled  to  share.  As  a  proof  of 
the  increase  in  prices  the  railroads  offered  a  com- 
parison between  prices  paid  in  1903  and  those  paid 
in  1897,  to  which  the  Commission  made  answer:  — 

It  is  evident  that  a  comparison  between  the  panic  prices  of  1897 
and  the  inflated  prices  of  1003  would  produce  startling  results  of 
this  nature  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  such  comparisons  are 
uttcDrly  worthless  for  determining  a  legitimate  basis  for  frei^^t 
rates. 

The  Commission  instituted  an  investigation  of  its 
own  into  the  relative  prices  paid  by  the  railroads 
for  steel  rails,  equipment,  fuel,  and  labor  in  the  years 
1892,  1896,  1902,  and  1903  and  concluded  that  "  the 
total  cost  of  moving  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  upon 
the  lines  of  these  respondents  as  a  whole  was  probably 
as  low  in  1903  as  it  had  ever  been.'' 

In  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  carriers  that  they 
should  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  the 
Commissioners  replied:  — 

To  the  proposition  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  share  in  the  prosperous  conditions  of  the  present  we  entirely 
assent.  .  .  .  When  the  claims  of  these  respondents  are  carefully 
examined  that  is  not  at  all  the  thing  for  which  they  contend,  but 
rather  that  because  the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  they 
transport  have  advanced  the  rate  of  transportation  should  also  be 
advanced.  To  that  we  do  not  assent.  The  freight  rate  is  not  a 
commodity  the  price  of  which  should  ordinarily  vary  with  the  price 
of  the  commodities  which  are  transported.  A  railroad  may  not 
advance  its  passeng^  fares  simply  because  the  people  who  ride 
are  making  more  money.  The  question  is  rather  whether  the  fare 
charged  allows  the  carrier  a  fair  return  for  its  services. 
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The  Commissioiiers  admit  that  if  the  roads  reduce 
a  rate  to  enable  a  manufacturer  to  continue  in  business 
during  a  business  depression  ^'  there  is  no  reason  why 
with  the  return  of  prosperity  the  rate  should  not  be 
restored/'  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  advance 
announced.  To  show  how  illogical  was  the  argument 
that  the  announced  increase  of  rates  was  justified 
by  the  increase  of  prosperity  the  Commission  quotes 
the  argument  of  the  representative  of  one  of  the  roads 
that  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll-weevil  in  Texas 
his  road  did  not  get  the  usual  amount  of  cotton  for 
transportation  and^ 

far  these  reasons  U  had  become  necessary  to  advance  rates  in  order 
to  cbiain  sufficienl  revenue  with  which  to  operate  the  road  and  pay 
a  fair  return  upon  the  investment.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  in  the 
same  case  and  by  parties  of  the  same  general  system  a  claim  upon 
the  one  hand  that  these  advances  are  justified  by  general  conditions 
of  prosperity  and  upon  the  other  hand  that  they  are  justified  by 
general  conditions  of  advenity. 

The  way  in  which  the  roads  should  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  the  Conmiission  then  pro- 
ceeds to  indicate. 

Railroads  should  share  in  the  general  prosperity.  They  should  do 
this  partly  by  being  able  to  advance  those  rates  which  have  de- 
clined under  commercial  conditions.  They  should  do  it  still  more 
by  the  increased  traffic  which  they  obtain.  In  times  of  prosperity 
when  money  is  plenty  and  business  is  good  people  ride  more,  buy 
more,  new  industries  are  being  established  and  old  industries  are 
active,  traffic  increases  and  out  of  such  increased  traffic  the  raO- 
way  obtains,  by  automatic  action  so  to  speak,  without  any  advance 
in  its  rate  a  large  share  in  the  general  prosperity. 

Declining  to  admit,  therefore,  that  the  proposed 
advance  was  to  be  justified  either  by  cost  of  service 
arguments  or  by  increases  in  the  values  of  the  com- 
modities transported,  the  Commission  turned  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  rates  charged  before  the 
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advance  was  made  were  sufficient  to  allow  the  car- 
rier a  fair  return  for  the  services  rendered.  The 
statistics  as  to  cost  of  reproducing  the  property  and 
as  to  the  increase  in  gross  and  net  earnings  between 
1892  and  1903  showed  on  the  whole  favorable  condi- 
tions. Most  of  the  roads  were  shown  to  be  earning 
six  per  cent  or  more  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
property.  The  Commission  nevertheless  hesitated 
to  issue  an  order  for  a  restoration  of  rates  to  their 
former  levels  their  hesitation  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  improved  conditions  the  earning  power 
of  these  roads  was  still  below  that  of  the  roads  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  final  test  is  the  actual  result  of  actual  operations  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  financial  showing  of  these  respondents,  es- 
pecially those  roads  which  operate  in  the  state  of  Texas,  is  not 
favorable.  The  railroads  embraced  in  this  discussion  are  mainly 
confined  to  Groups  VIII  and  IX  [of  the  Commission's  classifica- 
tion]. If  these  groups  are  combined  and  treated  as  one,  the  aver- 
age net  earnings  per  mile  are  much  lower  than  those  in  any  other 
group  in  the  United  States.  The  percentage  of  cost  of  operation 
to  gross  revenue  is  larger  than  in  any  other  group  in  the  United 
States.  While  many  of  these  respondents  are  yielding  a  munificent 
return  upon  any  fan:  basis  of  valuation,  and  while  most  of  them  are 
eammg  six  per  cent,  at  least  upon  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  prop- 
erties today,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  many  of  them  do  not  now 
and  have  not  for  years  paid  dividends  to  their  stockholders.  This 
is  partiy  due  to  the  fact  of  over  capitalisation  and  partiy,  perhaps, 
to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  law  in  Texas,  which  as  applied  to  these 
railroads  virtually  requires  that  the  net  earnings  be  retained  in 
the  property,  as  previously  explained.  But  in  any  view  of  the 
matter  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  those  Texas  lines  as 
compared  with  other  roads  in  this  country  are  poor. 

While  firmly  convinced  that  the  advances  had  been 
due  to  rate  agreements  among  the  carriers,  the  Com- 
missioners concluded  that  a  general  reduction  ought 
not  to  be  ordered  '^  unless  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
rates  in  effect  are  unreasonable." 
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The  statement  just  quoted  from  the  Commission's 
decision  that  the  rates  might  be  too  low  since  some 
of  the  roads  had  been  unable  to  pay  dividends  on  stock 
which  was  at  least  in  part  ''  water/'  might  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  Commission  was  ready  to  concede 
the  right  of  a  road  to  earn  dividends  on  watered  stock 
as  wdl  as  on  capital  actually  invested.  We  have 
already  seen  ^  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Additional 
proof;  however,  is  furnished  by  two  other  cases '  which 
have  come  before  the  Conmiission  in  which  the  plea 
was  made  that  if  rates  were  reduced  the  carriers  would 
be  unable  to  pay  dividends.  The  answer  of  the 
Commission  was  practically  the  same  in  both  cases. 
In  the  Danville  case  they  said  concerning  the  common 
stock  of  the  defendant  carrier:  — 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  peraonB  to  whom  this  stock  was  orig- 
inally issued  ever  paid  one  dollar  in  actual  value  for  it.  It  simply 
appears  that  the  stock  is  outHStanding.  This  is  not  enough.  Some- 
thing more  is  needed  when  a  claim  of  this  kind  is  set  up  than  the 
mere  fact  of  the  existence  and  amount  of  capitalisation. 

The  Commission  has,  however,  gone  farther  than 
merely  to  hold  that  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  carriers  to  maintain  high  rates  in  order  to  pay 
dividends  on  stock  which  represents  no  real  invest- 
ment. In  at  least  one  case  *  it  has  put  itself  on  record 
to  the  effect  that  railway  managers  who  have  made 
unwise  ventures  are  not  entitled  to  exact  unreasonably 
high  charges  from  shippers  in  order  that  their  roads 
may  become  profitable  investments.  The  defendant  in 
this  case  sought  to  justify  a  greater  charge  for  a  short 
haul  than  for  a  long  haul  on  the  ground  that  com- 

>  Above,  p.  617. 

>  Qratn  Shippen'  AiwdatlOB  of  NorUnrait  Iow»  ▼.  m.  Crat.  B.  R.  Co.,  S  I.  G.  G. 
Rep.  168.    Cltr  of  DiuiTllle  r.  Sovtbera  R>  Co.,  8  I.  O.  C.  Rep.  671. 

•  Cwy  T.  Buraka  Sprino  R'y  Co.,  7  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  286. 
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petition  necessitated  a  low  rate  for  the  long  haul, 
while  if  the  rate  for  the  short  haul  were  made  equally 
low  the  earnings  of  the  carrier  would  be  insufficient 
to  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  investment.  The 
financial  statements  of  the  road  for  several  years 
past  were  submitted  in  proof  of  this  statement.  The 
Commission  had  no  authority  to  prescribe  a  rate 
for  the  future  owing  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  that  e£fect.'  It  nevertheless 
recommended  a  reduction  of  the  short  haul  rate  in 
this  case  and  said:  — 

That  transportation  charges  should  be  liberfil  until  the  earnings 
are  fully  sufficient  for  a  fair  return  on  actual  investment  will  hardly 
be  questioned,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  rates  long  maintained 
and  grossly  discriminative  must  be  continued  and  may  be  lawfully 
exacted  year  by  year,  tho  it  be  assiuned  that  raih*oad  investment 
of  property  is  so  much  more  inviolable  than  other  property  that 
its  owners  must  bear  none  of  the  losses  or  disadvantages  incident 
to  industrial  and  financial  disarrangementi  and  that  transporta- 
tion charges  are  never  excessive  when  the  annual  net  eamingis  are 
less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  the  reasonable  annufil  income 
on  such  property  and  investment. 

So  far  as  a  general  schedule  of  rates  is  concerned, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  that  these  rates  may  be  only  high  enough 
to  earn  a  fair  return  upon  a  legitimate  investment  of 
capital  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  road. 


3.   Particular  Rates 

A  charge  made  for  hauling  a  particular  commodity 
or  for  the  performance  of  a  specific  service  may  not 
properly  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  is  applied 
to  an  entire  rate  schedule.  Some  rates  need  to  be 
lower,  while  others  may  properly  be  higher  than  the 

•  MaHmiim  Rate  Caae.    107  U.  S.  470. 
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average  rate  needed  to  yield  a  fair  return  upon  the 
capital  investment.  In  the  case  of  the  Central  Yel- 
low Pine  Association  v.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
et  oZ./  the  Commission  has  well  explained  why  in 
measuring  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  on  a  given 
commodity  different  standards  must  be  applied  than 
are  used  to  measure  the  reasonableness  of  an  entire 
system  of  rates. 

The  defendants  had  attempted  to  justify  an  advance 
in  the  rates  on  lumber  shipped  from  points  in  the 
southern  states  to  places  on  the  Ohio  river  and  beyond^ 
partly  on  the  ground  of  an  increase  in  costs  of  opera- 
tion, but  mainly  on  the  ground  that  "  lumber,  con- 
sidering its  character  and  the  conditions  attending 
its  transportation,  was  not  yielding  its  proportion 
of  the  revenue  required  by  the  defendants  to  meet 
their  expenses." 

To  this  argument  the  Commission  replied:  — 

The  question  of  the  reasonableness  in  this  sense  of  a  rate  on  a 
single  article  of  traffic  is  one  of  ahnost  insuperable  difficulty.  .  .  . 
The  value  of  the  entire  property  of  a  road  employed  for  the  public 
convenience  can  shed  but  little,  if  any  light  upon  the  question 
whether  the  rate  on  a  single  one  among  thousands  of  articles  of 
traffic  yields  its  proper  proportion  of  a  fair  return  on  that  value. 
The  rate  on  one  article  of  traffic  may  be  reasonably  high  and  the 
carrier  fail  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  the  entire  property 
employed  for  the  public  convenience  because  of  unreasonably 
low  rates  on  other  traffic,  and  vice  versa^  the  rate  on  one  article 
of  traffic  may  be  unremunerative  or  unreasonably  low  and  the 
return  to  the  carriers  from  its  entire  business  may  be  fair  or  reason- 
ably high,  the  deficiency  under  the  rate  on  one  article  of  traffic 
being  made  up  by  the  rates  on  the  balance  of  the  traffic.  .  .  . 
While  the  Supreme  Court  has  undertaken  to  point  out  *'  certain 
elements ''  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  reasonableness 
of  an  entire  system  of  rates,  it  has  not  named  any  as  shedding 
light  upon  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  on  a  single  commodity 
like  Imnber.  It  is  evident  that  such  elements  are  widely  variant 
in  the  two  cases.    Where  an  entire  system  of  rates  is  involved, 

t  10  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  605. 
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the  principal,  if  not  the  only  question,  is  whether  the  revenue 
yielded  by  the  rates  on  all  traffic  is  a  "  fair  return  on  the  value 
of  that  which  is  employed  for  the  public  convenience ''  —  a  ques- 
tion, the  determination  of  which,  —  as  we  have  shown,  can  have 
only  a  very  remote,  if  any,  practical  bearing  on  the  reasonableness 
of  a  rate  on  a  single  article  of  traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  rate  on  a  single  article  is  in  issue,  the  question  (which  could 
not  arise  in  the  former  case)  whether  the  rate  is  unjustly  diserimi- 
natory  or  unduly  preferential,  may  be  presented,  and  tbe  reason- 
ableness of  the  rate  depends  upon  the  value,  volume  and  other 
characteristics  affecting  the  transportation  of  the  particular  com- 
modity to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  the  present  case  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
decided  that  neither  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  roads,  nor  the  carriers'  need  for  increased 
revenues,  nor  yet  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
lumber  manufacturers,  virarranted  the  increase  of  rates. 
The  advance  in  rates  whs  due  to  concert  of  action 
between  the  carriers  and  this  concert  of  action  had 
eliminated  competition.  The  Commission  held  that 
the  rates  should  be  restored  to  the  level  at  vehich 
competition  had  left  them. 

Practically  the  same  arguments  were  advanced 
and  the  same  conclusions  reached  in  another  lumber 
case,  that  of  H.  H.  T%ft  et  al.  v.  Southern  Railway 
Company  et  al.^  The  same  principle  is  also  expressed, 
tho  perhaps  less  clearly,  in  several  of  the  earlier  de- 
cisions.' 

The  Commission  has  given  weight,  however,  to 
the  argument  that  need  of  revenue  may  justify  a 
carrier  in  maintaining  discriminatingly  high  rates 
under  certain  exceptional  circumstances.  Certain  of 
the  southern  states  have  within  recent  years  established 
imiform  passenger  rates  of  3  cents  a  mile  on  the  roads 

1  10  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  548. 

*  See  for  example  Jerome  HlU  Cotton  Co.  ▼.  M.  K.  A  T.  R.  R.  Co.,  6  I.  C.  G.  Rep. 
601.    BiewerAHaiilelterT.L.AN.R.R.Co.,7I.C.C.Rep.aa4. 
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within  their  borders.  The  roads  have  protested 
against  lowering  their  interstate  rates  to  the  same 
figure,  claiming  that  to  do  so  would  reduce  their 
revenues  to  such  a  point  as  to  yield  them  less  than  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment.  Very  reluctantly 
the  Commission  has  permitted,  in  some  instances,  the 
higher  interstate  rates  to  remain  in  force.  In  one  ^ 
of  the  cases  the  Commission  said:  — 

A  reduction  of  this  interstate  passenger  fare  would  not  contribute 
to  the  development  of  the  section  or  increase  materially  the  pas- 
senger business  of  the  line.  Seducing  the  fare  to  three  cents  per 
mile  would  render  the  earnings  of  this  part  of  the  system  less  than 
the  average  upon  the  whole  system  and  less  than  the  average  of 
other  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

In  another  case'  where  the  Commission  decided 
that  the  interstate  rate  complained  of  was  not  un- 
reasonable the  Commission  added:  ''  What  the  com- 
pany is  entitled  to  ask  is  a  fair  return  upon  the  value 
of  that  which  it  employs  for  the  public  convenience." 

Of  more  significance,  however,  is  the  Commission's 
statement  in  the  case  of  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City 
of  Hampton,  Florida  v.  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis  Railway  Company  *  where  financial  necessity 
was  made  one  of  the  excuses  by  the  defendant  for 
accepting  rates  at  competitive  points  which  did  little 
more  than  cover  the  operating  expenses  and  which 
could  therefore  not  be  extended  to  non-competitive 
points.    The  Commission  replied :  — 

Rates  cannot  be  said  to  be  reasonable  which  are  not  reasonably 
remunerative  to  the  carrier,  and  rates  which  do  not  pay  their  fuU 
proportion  of  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges  and  reasonable 
dividends  are  not  per  se,  or  in  and  of  themselves,  reasonably  re- 

>  A.  L.  ArU  T.  SMboard  Air  Line  RaUway,  11 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  458. 

•  R.  C.  Bnbham  et  al.  ▼.  Atlantic  Coart  Une  R'y  et  al.,  11 1.  C.  C.  Rep.  464. 

•  8  I.  C.  C.  Rep.  M8. 
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munerative.  While  it  may  be  that  carriers,  under  certain  excep- 
tional conditions,  are  justified  in  accepting  rates  which  pay  any- 
thing in  excess  of  operating  expenses  or  the  cost  of  movement, 
yet  as  a  general  rule  all  traffic  should  be  made,  if  possible,  to  pay 
its  due  proportion  of  operating  expenses,  fixed  charges  and  rea- 
sonable dividends. 

It  may  then  be  held  to  be  the  well-eetablifihed 
opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^ 
as  well  as  of  the  courts^  that  the  test  to  be  applied 
to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  an  entire  system 
of  rates  is  whether  these  rates  yield  only  a  ''  fair  return 
on  the  value  of  that  which  is  employed  for  the  public 
convenience/'  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  measuring  that  value,  but  the  Commission 
at  any  rate  is  clearly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it 
must  include  only  bona  fide  investments  of  capital. 
Tho  the  same  test  cannot  be  applied  with  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  in  the  case  of  particular  rates, 
the  principle  may  be  said  even  here  to  have  foimd 
recognition  that  unless  exceptional  conditions  prevail, 
a  particular  rate  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  cover 
the  commodity's  "  due  proportion  of  operating  ex- 
penses, fixed  charges,  and  reasonable  dividends." 

IX.  General  Summary  and  Conclusions 

We  have  attempted  in  the  course  of  these  papers 
to  set  forth  as  fully  as  space  would  permit  the  theories 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  concerning 
the  bases  of  railway  charges.  These  views  have  been 
enunciated  in  the  course  of  many  decisions  rendered 
during  a  period  covering  two  decades.  Since  the 
membership  of  the  Conmiission  has  been  changing 
in  the  meantime,  the  theories  do  not  always  represent 
the  changing  views  of  the  same  individuals.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  difficulty  in  attempting  to  re- 
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state  and  classify  other  men's  opinions,  it  is  believed 
that  the  preceding  discussion,  in  which  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  each  case  have  been  given  as 
frequently  as  possible  in  the  Commission's  own  words, 
has  not  greatly  misrepresented  or  exaggerated  the 
views  of  that  body. 

We  must  now  attempt  such  an  interpretation  of 
the  Commission's  views  as  shall  show  how  the  leading 
principles  revealed  by  our  classification  may  be  in  a 
large  measure  harmonized  and  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms.  If  this  can  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
we  shall  be  able  to  indicate  the  tendencies  which  are 
likely  to  be  followed  in  our  system  of  government- 
regulated  railway  rates  in  future  years.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
must  in  no  degree  be  held  liable  for  this  interpreta- 
tion.   The  present  writer  assumes  full  responsibility. 

The  Commission  began  its  work  with  the  idea  that 
vdbue  of  service  was  the  imderlying  principle  of  railway 
rates.  It  was  unable,  however,  to  furnish  such  a 
precise  definition  or  explanation  of  this  term  as  would 
enable  it  to  be  used  as  a  concrete  measure  of  a  reason- 
able rate.  How  uncertain  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
and  how  different  may  be  the  interpretation  of  it 
given  by  the  railway  manager  from  that  which  the 
Commission  clearly  had  in  mind  is  shown  by  the  use 
made  of  it  to  defend  the  rate  on  cotton  charged  by 
one  of  our  southwestern  roads.  ^  The  vice-president 
of  the  road  had  stated  before  the  Commission  that 
the  rate  in  question  had  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  "  the  value  of  the  service." 
Upon  being  asked  to  explain  the  method  of  applying 
the  principle  in  this  case,  he  replied  that  two  rules 
had  been  followed  by  his  company:    (1)  "to  give 

>  J«nniMHmCoHo]iCo.T.M.K.AT.R.R.Co.,6I.C.C,Rep.«01. 
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[secure]  the  largest  revenue  the  traffic  will  bear''; 
(2)  ''  to  find  a  market  for  the  stuff."  Keeping  both 
these  principles  in  mind,  he  declared  that  ''  any  rate 
is  reasonable  under  which  traffic  will  move  absolutely. 
It  all  moves  out  every  season.  If  it  moves  out,  it 
must  be  a  reasonable  rate.'' 

If  this  pragmatic  explanation  of  what  constitutes  a 
reasonable  rate  be  accepted  as  a  fair  indication  of  what 
we  may  expect  when  rates  are  fixed  according  to  value 
of  service,  it  is  plain  that  we  shall  find  that  value  of 
service  is  merely  equivalent  to  the  well-known  monop- 
olistic principle  of  charging  that  price  which  will 
yield  the  highest  net  return.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  never 
consent  to  the  use  of  such  a  principle  as  a  basis  for 
determining  reasonable  rates. 

The  great  advantage  which  cost  of  service  has  over 
value  of  service  is  that  it  furnishes  a  concrete  standard 
of  measurement.  It  states  a  quid  pro  quo  as  a  reason 
for  making  the  charge.  It  is  the  standard  of  reason- 
ableness which  has  been  adopted  in  all  our  economic 
relations.  To  make  charges  less  than  costs  would 
mean  that  other  commodities  or  other  industries 
would  have  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  or  else  the 
railroads  of  the  country  would  run  at  a  loss.  To 
charge  more  than  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
mean  that  the  railway  industry  was  forcing  other 
industries  to  surrender  to  it  a  portion  of  their  legiti- 
mate earnings.  The  fact  that  it  is  universally  ac- 
cepted in  other  transactions  as  a  test  of  reasonableness 
explains  why  the  Commission  has  naturally  turned 
to  a  consideration  of  costs  when  the  equity  of  a  given 
rate  has  been  brought  in  question,  and  it  also  explains 
why  railway  officials  have  naturally  made  cost  of 
service  their  defence  whenever  their  rates  have  been 
attacked. 
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At  the  outset  of  its  labors  the  Commission  was  not 
inclined  to  place  much  confidence  in  cost  of  service 
as  a  principle  for  determining  rates.  The  feeling  that 
rates  fixed  in  this  way  would  prevent  the  free  move- 
ment of  certain  commodities  explains  in  part  the 
attitude  of  the  Commissioners,  but  the  main  objection 
has  seemed  to  be  the  practical  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining the  exact  cost  of  transporting  a  particular 
commodity.  That  there  are  obstacles — insuperable 
ones  —  to  any  direct  determination  of  the  costs  of 
performing  a  specific  service  in  transportation  no 
one  familiar  with  the  subject  would  deny.  It  has 
not  been  by  means  of  a  direct  determination  of  the 
costs,  however,  that  the  Commission  has  sought  a 
solution.  The  method  followed,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  been  that  of  conq)arison.  The  ascertainable 
costs  of  moving  a  certain  commodity  have  been  com- 
pared with  the  costs  of  moving  the  same  commodity 
in  a  di£ferent  manner  or  under  di£ferent  circumstances. 
The  method  of  camparaHve  costs  does  not  yield  abso- 
lutely accurate  results  but  it  is  oftentimes  suflGicient 
for  practical  purposes  and  we  must  remember  that 
economics,  like  law,  does  not  concern  itself  with  trifles. 

The  method  of  comparative  costs  has  not  always 
been  applicable  however.  The  Commission  has  then 
been  confronted  with  the  task  of  discovering  some 
other  means  of  measuring  rates  which  would  yield 
the  same  results  as  would  be  attained  by  a  comparison 
of  costs,  were  that  method  practicable.  In  some 
cases,  as  we  have  seen,  distance  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  measuring  the  reasonableness  of  rates. 
Considered  as  the  sole  element  in  the  determination 
of  rates  distance  would  of  course  yield  unsatisfactory 
results;  but  it  is  nevertheless,  as  the  Commission 
says,  **  in  the  absence  of  other  influences  a  controlling 
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element."  Its  value  as  a  measuring  instrument 
lies  not  in  the  fact  that  it  is  independent  cf  costs  but 
that  in  the  absence  of  other  influences  it  reflects  costs. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  effort  of  the 
Conmiission  to  preserve  for  a  place  its  natural  ad- 
vantages of  location.  A  place  can  have  no  advantage 
of  location  which  a  carrier  is  bound  to  respect  other 
than  that  which  is  due  to  its  ability  to  place  its  products 
on  the  market  at  less  cost  than  can  its  competitors. 
Rates  based  on  the  principle  of  recognizing  natural 
advantages  of  location  are  therefore  true  to  the  cost 
of  service  principle. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  these  indirect  methods  of 
determining  costs^  the  Commission  has  found  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  the  same  goal  by  other  methods.  It  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  economics  that  free  and 
untrammeled  competition,  operating  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  tends  to  reduce  prices  to  a  cost  basis.  We 
have  therefore  only  to  apply  this  principle  to  railway 
rates  to  see  that  rates  which  have  been  fixed  by  com- 
petition,  provided  that  this  competition  has  been  of 
a  normal  sort,  will  be  the  same  as  they  would  be  if 
all  the  costs  of  service  had  been  calculated  and  rates 
had  then  been  based  on  costs.  In  spite  of  all  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  involved  in  the 
Commission's  discussion  of  competition,  —  many  of 
which,  as  we  have  observed,  are  due  to  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  law,  —  we  see  running 
throughout  the  Commission's  decisions  a  tendency  to 
fix  rates  at  the  point  where  a  normal  and  healthy 
struggle  between  competing  interests  has  tended  to 
leave  them.  Competitive  rates  are  therefore  true 
to  a  cost  of  service  principle. 

One  other  alternative  has  been  presented  to  the 
Commission  in  certain  cases  where  it  has  been  unable 
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to  calculate  the  costs  of  service  and  this,  too,  has 
been  in  accordance  with  well-known  economic  prin- 
ciples. What  the  economist  always  means  by  cost 
price,  is  that  price  which  covers  not  only  actual  ex- 
penditures made  in  production  but  which  also  leaves 
a  normal  rate  of  return  upon  aU  the  capital  invested. 
In  those  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the  Commission 
has  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  whole  system  of 
rates;  where  it  would  have  been  clearly  impossible 
to  have  calculated  all  the  costs;  where  even  the 
comparative  method  was  lacking  because  the  increase 
of  rates  had  been  made  general,  and  where  competition 
was  not  present,  —  it  has  still  been  possible  to  ask 
whether  these  rates  have  yielded  the  same  results, 
measured  by  their  effect  on  earning  power,  as  would 
have  resulted  if  the  cost  of  service  principle  had  been 
applied. 

In  accepting  different  methods  of  measuring  the 
reasonableness  of  railway  rates  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  confronted  with  the 
same  difficulty  that  we  find  when  we  come  to  measure 
the  size  or  magnitude  of  physical  objects,  and  it  has 
solved  the  problem  in  the  same  way.  In  some  cases 
we  use  dry  measure,  in  others  liquid  measure,  in  others 
cubic  measure,  and  in  still  others  measure  by  weight. 
In  the  metric  system,  the  fundamental  imit  is  the 
metre,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  is  often  con- 
venient to  use  as  the  imit  of  measurement  the  litre 
or  the  gram,  both  of  which  are,  however,  based  upon 
the  metre.  In  the  same  way  the  Commission  in  its 
efforts  to  base  rates  upon  cost  of  service  has  found  it 
practically  advantageous  at  times  to  use  other  methods 
of  measurement,  —  distance,  advantage  of  location, 
competition,  fair  retiun  on  investment;  all  of  which 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission are  merely  expressive  of  cost  relations. 
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Two  other  considerations  emphasized  by  the  C!om- 
mission,  value  of  commodity,  and  sectional  or  class 
interests,  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  With  reference 
to  the  last-named  consideration  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
it  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  any  defensible  theory  of 
railway  rates.  Possibly  the  decisions  rendered  in 
most  of  the  cases  coming  under  this  head  are  entitled 
to  a  degree  of  justification  on  the  ground  that  the 
Commission  was  endeavoring  to  preserve  competition 
among  producers.  Many  of  the  cases  in  which  value 
of  commodity  was  made  the  basis  of  the  Conmiission's 
decision  might  easily  have  been  grouped  under  the 
heading  of  cost  of  service.  This  is  because  differences 
in  rates,  measured  by  differences  in  values  of  com- 
modities, were  allowed  because  the  carrier  was  assumed 
to  have  accepted  greater  risks  in  transporting  the 
more  valuable  commodities.  In  other  cases  where 
low  rates  were  prescribed  for  low-grade  conunodities, 
for  example  such  articles  as  are  usually  given  com- 
modity rates,  it  is  obvious  that  the  low  rates  could 
have  been  justified  as  easily  on  the  principle  that  the 
costs  of  moving  these  commodities  were  low  as  on  the 
basis  of  their  low  values.  If  the  carriers  had  been 
able  to  show  that  it  actually  cost  more  to  move  a 
commodity  having  a  low  value  than  it  did  to  transport 
one  having  a  higher  value  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Com- 
mission would  ever  have  insisted  that  the  less  valuable 
commodity  should  receive  the  lower  rate.  In  many 
cases  we  have  observed  that  the  values  of  commodities 
were  allowed  to  affect  rates  because  the  Commission 
felt  under  obligation  to  maintain  competition  between 
establishments  located  at  different  points  and  engaged 
in  turning  out  products  in  different  stages  of  manu- 
facttire.  Here  again  it  is  often  possible  to  trace, 
indirectly  through  competition,  a  relation  between 
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the  value  of  the  commodity  and  the  cost  of  transpor- 
ting it.  It  is  of  com^e  not  pretended  that  all  cases 
in  which  value  of  commodity  is  selected  as  the  basis 
of  rate  making  can  thus  be  brought  under  the  cost  of 
service  principle. 

If  the  conclusion  be  accepted,  which  these  articles 
seem  to  support,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  decisions  is,  on  the  whole, 
towards  a  cost  of  service  theory  of  rate  making,^  there 
still  remains  the  task  of  so  stating  a  theory  of  rates 
as  to  bring  in  the  various  considerations  which  we 
have  seen  the  Commission  has  emphasized  as  factors 
in  rate  making,  and  show  how  they  can  be  related 
to  the  fundamental  principle.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  say 
that  nowhere  has  the  Commission  undertaken  to  state 
such  a  comprehensive  theory  of  rate  making. 

1.  In  any  system  of  government-made  or  govern- 
ment-regulated railway  rates,  it  would  seem  that 
this  fundamental  economic  principle  should  be  kept 

>  Thete  artldei  do  not  profoH  to  dlaouM  the  deoMoiu  of  the  Commlwlon  alnoe 
the  Hepbuin  Aot  beoame  operattve  or  to  ooBgld«r  the  theortes  of  other  wilten.  It 
■orme  worth  while,  howeirer,  to  eell  attentton  to  the  f aet  that  a  oonalderattoii  of  the 
later  deoliioiie  of  the  Commlaslon  and  e^Molally  Its  dediton  In  the  recent  '*  advanoee 
tn  ratee  **  Inveetigatton  In  western  tmnk  line  tenltory  would  do  mooh  to  strencthen 
the  Idea  that  the  Commission  was  tending  towards  a  oost  of  servloe  theory.  Several 
books  and  artldes  by  reoent  writers  also  tend  to  support  the  argument  that  oost  of 
sanrloe  Is  both  praetleable  and  desirable  as  a  basis  of  railway  ohaifes.  See  espeetally 
the  article  by  Commissioner  Halford  Ertokson  of  the  Wisconsin  Rallwsy  Commission 
eiplalninc  the  methods  followed  by  that  Commission;  The  Baals  of  Reasonable 
Railway  Rates*  PubUoatlons  of  the  American  Eoonomlc  Association,  Third  Scries. 
YoL  Iz  (1906).  pp.  05-102.  See  also  Standards  of  Reasonableness  In  Local  FMght 
Disetlmlnatloiis  by  Pirofessor  John  M.  Clark  of  Amherst  CoUete  In  Columbia  Um* 
verslty  Studies  In  History.  Economies  and  Public  Law.  vol.  zzzvU.  no.  1;  also 
Pirofessor  M.  H.  Robinson's  articles  on  RaUway  Passencer  Rates  and  Railway  BVefght 
Rates,  Yale  Review,  yoL  zvl,  pp.  866-909;  vol.  xrU.  pp.  131-168.  Professor  Robinson 
believes  that  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  fixing  of  rates  on  the  basis  of  costs  deter- 
mined by  a  adsntlfle  and  elaborate  system  of  oost-keeping,  but  points  out  that  at 
present  this  is  not  practicable  owing  to  the  unsdentlflc  character  of  railway  accounts. 
It  may  be  said  that  rates  on  the  eastern  trunk  lines  have  for  some  years  been  fixed  In 
aocoidaiioe  with  a  cost  of  service  theory.  See  Professor  Ripley's  artlde.  The  Trunk 
Line  Rate  System:  A  Dlstanoe  Tariff.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  zz  (1006). 
pp.  188-210;  reprinted  in  Ripley's  Railway  Problems,  pp.  800-882.  See  also  Johnson 
and  Husbner,  Railroad  TralBe  and  Rates,  vol.  1.  ch.  zzl,  and  McPherson,  Railroad 
FMght  Rates,  pp.  70-78. 
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in  mind:  to  perform  the  service  of  transporting  per- 
sons and  goods  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  social  energy. 

2.  One  transportation  route  or  one  transportation 
system  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  from  another 
route  or  system,  merely  as  a  consequence  of  competi- 
tion,  traffic  which  the  latter  route  or  system  can  carry 
at  less  expense. 

3.  Rates  should  be  so  adjusted  as  never  to  take 
from  a  place  its  natural  geographical  advantages  of 
location;  but  natural  advantages  should  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  mean  monopoly  privil^es. 

4.  Railway  rates  as  a  whole  should  just  cover 
costs  as  a  whole,  allowing  for  a  normal  rate  of  return 
on  capital  actually  invested,  a  normal  return  for  labor 
of  all  sorts,  and  for  depreciation,  but  not  for  better- 
ments. This  would  not  mean  that  superior  efficiency 
in  railway  management  was  not  entitled  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  its  superiority  in  the  same  way  it  does 
in  the  ordinary  industrial  establishment  where  com- 
petition rules.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  must 
not  be  construed  to  mean  that  any  mvestment  in  a 
railroad,  no  matter  how  foolishly  or  recklessly  made, 
is  entitled  to  exact  high  rates  from  persons  and 
industries  along  the  line  in  order  to  earn  current 
interest  rates  or  dividends.  Railway  property  is  not 
more  sacred  than  other  property,  nor  are  railway 
investors  immune  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts. 

5.  Each  commodity  transported  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  to  defray  its  own  share  not  only 
of  operating  and  terminal  costs  but  also  of  the  fixed 
costs  and  dividends.  It  is  possible  under  modem 
accounting  methods  to  determine  these  costs  with 
an  approximate  degree  of  accuracy  for  the  principal 
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oommoditieB  and  classes  of  traffic.  The  rates  on  other 
commodities  may  be  determined  by  comparing  their 
ascertainable  costs  with  those  of  the  principal  com- 
moditieSy  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  values  of  the  commodities. 

6.  Differences  in  distance  may  be  made  a  test  of 
the  reasonableness  of  differences  in  rates  where  other 
conditions  appear  to  be  similar;  yet  the  general  rule 
miist  be  kept  in  mind  that  tho  the  aggregate  charge 
should  mcrease  as  distance  increases,  the  ton-mile 
rate  should  decrease. 

7.  Where  the  application  of  none  of  the  above 
principles  seems  practicable,  competition,  which  has 
been  conducted  in  a  normal  manner  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  may  be  assmned  to  have  established  a 
fair  relation  of  rates. 

8.  A  reasonable  rate  is  one  which  yields  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  service  rendered.  If  a  given 
rate  is  reasonable  in  this  sense,  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  commodity  or  in  the  profits  to  the  producer 
will  not  be  a  valid  excuse  for  mcreasing  the  railway 
rate.  The  carrier  will  justly  share  in  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  producer  by  securing  a  larger  traffic 
in  this  commodity. 

The  possibility  of  applying  these  rules  to  the  business 
of  railway  transportation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  application  of  every  one  of  them  can  be  shown  by 
illustrations  taken  from  the  Commission's  decisions. 
Their  consistent  application  would  mean  that  the 
railroads  would  neither  tax  the  mdustries  of  the 
country  nor  have  their  own  investments  sacrificed; 
they  would  not  build  up  one  place  or  industry  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  place  or  industry;  they  would 
not  take  from  some  persons  or  commodities  their 
proportionate  share  of  the   costs  of  transportation 
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and  impose  them  upon  other  persons  and  commodi- 
ties; and  finally  they  would  not  by  their  system  of 
rate  making  retard  industrial  progress  or  have  their 
own  development  hindered  by  failing  credit  or  lack 
of  revenue. 

M.    B.    HAlOfOND. 

OmO  8tATB  UNITBB8ITT. 
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SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  OPERA- 
TION OF  RAILROADS 

SUMMARY 

Testimony  before  the  Intentate  Commerce  Commiflsion,  539. — 
"  Sdentific  Management "  to  save  railroads  a  million  dollars  a  day, 
539.  —  What  is  "  Scientific  Management  ?  "  —  Its  success  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  544. — Flractically  untried  in  raiboad  opera- 
tion, 545.  —  Santa  Fe  experiments  inconolusiye,  546.  —  Differences 
between  manufactories  and  railroads  in  extensive  range  of  action  (549) . 
—  Character  of  public  service  (550),  and  labor  union  influence,  553.  — 
Progress  of  railroads  in  economical  operation,  556.  —  Further  progress 
possible  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  best  methods  of  best  railroads, 
559.  —  Difference  between  Scientific  Management  as  a  system  and 
the  best  railroad  methods  not  one  in  kind  but  in  degree,  560. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  recent  public 
hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  the  matter  of  proposed  increases  in  freight  rates, 
was  the  charge  of  raibroad  inefficiency.  Mr.  Brandeis's 
clever  turn  in  attacking  the  railroads  in  the  quarter 
where  attack  was  least  expected  called  sharp  attention 
to  the  subject  of  raibroad  management.  The  public 
was  caught  instantly  by  the  dramatic  statement 
that  the  railroads  could  save  a  miUian  dottara  a  day 
through  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  scientific 
manag^nent,  and  their  lively  interest  in  it  was  kept 
up  by  newspaper  and  magazine  discussion.  In  get- 
ting at  the  truth,  the  public  had  little  constructive 
assistance  from  the  railroads,  and  their  disdainful 
attitude  added  to  the  first  effect  of  the  charges.  The 
general  impression,  therefore,  was  that  the  railroads 
were  needlessly  deficient. 

It  is  advisable  to  examine  the  charge  of  inefficiency 
apart  from  the  rate  question,  which  is  now  settled.^ 

1  In  Ito  dediioik  of  February  32,  1911,  on  propowd  •drtaum  of  mtai  by  onrtlmi 
tn  oflBolal  elawtfimtlon  torrttory,  tlie  ConmilMlon  Myi:  '*  It  Is  dliBoult  to  mo  esnotlr 
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It  is,  perhaps,  comprehensible  that  the  raiht>a(ls, 
ah*eady  harried  by  public  attack  and  suspicion,  and 
now  reproached  unjustifiably,  as  they  think,  should 
be  indignant  at  being  presented  with  a  new  pill  to 
swallow.  Perhaps  they  may  be  pardoned  for  looking 
on  it  as  a  quack  remedy.  But  it  behooves  the  student 
of  railway  problems  to  examine  the  new  prescription 
carefully  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  impartially  to  inquire 
whether  the  railroads  have  some  justification  for 
distrust,  to  ascertain  if  the  extent  of  waste  is  as  great 
as  suggested,  to  indicate  some  of  the  limitations  on 
the  adoption  of  any  system  of  scientific  management, 
and  to  suggest  what  may  be  learned  with  profit  from 
its  advocates. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  that  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  what  is  meant  by  scientific  manage- 
ment. To  obtain  it,  we  will  go  at  once  to  headquarters. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  consulting  engineer,  Phila- 
delphia, is  acknowledged  as  the  dean  of  the  efficiency 
experts  and  the  originator  of  the  new  system.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  conspicuously  successful  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  where  he  was 
successively  laborer,  foreman,  superintendent,  and 
general  manager.  There  his  system  was  first  worked 
out.  In  addition,  he  has  also  made  an  international 
reputation  as  the  inventor  of  high-speed  steel  for 
metal-cutting  tools  and  drills,  an  achievement  in  itself 

what  appUoatlon  the  Commlarion  can  make  In  thie  ease  of  thie  teetlmooy  [on  aolentlflo 
manacement].  The  wltneee  who  apparently  had  most  to  do  with  ortglnattnc  and 
applying  theee  method*  testified  that  they  were  In  aotual  operation  In  not  oyer  one 
tenth  of  one  per  oent  of  all  the  manuf aotuilng  eetahllehmenta  of  thie  oountiy.  The 
■yetem  Is  everywhere  in  an  experimental  stage.  To  some  extent  It  has  been  tiled 
ukd  Is  now  being  tried  by  our  railways.  The  repreeentatlTes  of  rallwsy  labor  who 
appeared  before  us  stated  that  these  methods  oonld  not  and  should  not  be  Introdueed 
Into  railway  work.  Upon  this  record,  we  oan  hardly  find  that  these  methods  oould 
be  Introduced  Into  railroad  operations  to  any  oonslderable  extent,  muoh  less  oan  we 
detennine  the  definite  amount  of  sarlng  whloh  oould  be  made.  We  cannot  tharef on 
find  that  these  defendants  oould  make  good  any  part  of  these  actual  advances  in  i 
by  the  introduction  of  scientific  i 
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su£Scient  to  stamp  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  scien- 
tific attainments.  The  history  of  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  his  system  of  shop  management,  his  successful 
efforts  to  systematize  and  conserve  labor,  and  the 
experiments  in  evolving  high-speed  steel,  reads  like  a 
romance.^ 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Mr.  Taylor's  system 
are  definite,  and  are  set  forth  by  him  as  follows:  ^  — 

First.  Each  man  in  the  establishment,  high  or  low,  should 
daily  have  a  clearly  defined  task  laid  out  before  him.  This  task 
should  not  in  the  least  degree  be  vague  or  indefinite,  but  should 
be  circumscribed  carefully  and  completely,  and  should  not  be 
easy  to  accomplish. 

Second.  Each  man's  task  should  call  for  a  full  day's  work, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  workman  should  be  given  such  condi- 
tions and  such  appliajices  as  will  enable  him  to  accomplish  his 
task  with  certainty. 

Third,  He  should  be  sure  of  large  pay  when  he  accomplishes 
his  task. 

Fourth.  When  he  fails  he  should  be  sure  that  sooner  or  Uter 
he  will  be  the  loser  by  it. 

When  an  establishment  has  reached  an  advanced  state  of  or- 
ganization, in  many  cases  a  fifth  element  should  be  added,  namely, 
the  task  ebould  be  made  so  difficult  that  it  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  first-class  man. 

Under  the  first  principle,  the  difference  between 
the  Taylor  plan  and  ordinary  practice  lies  in  the 
very  careful  study  (by  experts  with  stop  watches) 
of  each  element  in  each  task,  so  that  definite  informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  how  long  it  should  take.  In 
ordinary  practice,  the  fixing  of   piece-work  rates  is 

1  The  wilter  attended  Mr.  Taylor's  several  leetures  before  students  In  the  Gradu- 
ate Sohool  of  BuslnesB  Administration,  Hanrard  University.  He  has  also  seen  the 
praetleal  application  of  the  new  syrtem  In  the  plant  of  the  Tabor  Manufaoturlnc 
Ocnnpany  of  Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  H.  K.  Hathawsy,  vloe  president  of  the  company, 
took  considerable  time  and  pains  to  explain  It  thoroly.  SdenUflc  management 
has  praetleally  revolutionised  the  work  of  the  establishment.  Before  its  Introduction 
there  were  more  than  100  workmen  at  the  machines  and  less  than  6  men  In  the  office; 
now  there  are  70  workmen  In  the  shop  and  80  men  In  the  office  and  planning  depart- 
ment and  the  output  has  been  Increased  over  800%. 

>  ¥xcm  a  paper  read  by  Bir.  Taykv  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  June,  1908.    Mr.  Taylor  Is  a  former  president  of  the  society. 
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left  to  the  judgment  of  the  foreman  or  piece-work 
specialist,  and  the  rates  are  often  changed.  Under 
Mr.  Taylor's  plan  rates  are  inflexible  unless  conditions 
change. 

In  the  application  of  the  second  principle,  Mr. 
Taylor  goes  much  fiurther  than  is  customary  in  stan- 
dardizing tools  and  machine  accessories,  and  syste- 
matizing the  storing  and  distributing  of  materials, 
sharpening  of  tools,  and  the  like.  Two  unique  features 
are  the  planning  department  and  functional  foreman- 
ship,  the  latter  calling  for  a  corps  of  specialists,  each 
with  a  single  function,  instead  of  the  military  type 
of  organization,  under  which  the  foreman  is  respon- 
sible for  the  work  and  discipline  of  all  the  men  under 
him  and  all  the  machines  which  they  use.  The  plan- 
ning department  is  designed  to  take  out  of  the  hands 
of  foreman  and  men  all  the  planning  of  work  and 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  The  workman  is  merely  to  act 
upon  written  instructions.  To  make  sure  that  the 
work  is  properly  performed,  the  supervision  formerly 
divided  between  the  superintendent  and  foremen 
is  assigned  to  a  nimiber  of  persons:  (1)  the  gang 
boss,  who  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  all  work 
up  to  the  time  it  is  set  in  the  machine;  (2)  the  speed 
boss,  who  sees  that  proper  cutting  tools  are  provided 
and  machines  properly  operated;  (3)  the  inspector, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  work;  (4) 
the  repair  boss,  who  sees  that  the  workmen  keep  their 
machines  clean  and  properly  oiled;  (5)  the  route 
clerk,  who  lays  out  the  exact  route  by  which  each 
piece  of  work  must  travel  from  machine  to  machine; 
(6)  the  instruction  card  man,  who  has  charge  of  making 
up  written  instructions  for  each  job;  (7)  the  time 
and  cost  clerk,  who  prepares  accurate  cost  data;  and 
(8)  the  shop  disciplinarian,  who  handles  all  matters  of 
discipline  and  adjustment  of  disputes. 
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The  foregoing  briefly  describes  what  is  meant  by 
scientific  management  in  shops.  As  a  system,  its 
details  have  been  well  developed  and  it  is  in  successful 
operation  in  a  number  of  important  manufacturing 
establishments.  For  branches  of  railroad  work  outside 
the  shops,  however,  no  definite  plan  has  been  worked 
out,  nor  have  any  experiments  been  made  to  determine 
whether  the  principles  or  details  of  shop  scientific 
management  are  superior  to  the  best  practice  of  weU- 
managed  roads  in  activities  outside  of  the  shops. 

Mr.  Brandeis,  in  his  brief  in  the  rate  controversy, 
is  not  so  definite.  He  describes  scientific  manage- 
ment as  involving  a  careful  analysis  of  each  unit, 
and  a  comparison  of  each  of  the  smallest  steps  in  the 
process  with  an  ideal  of  perfect  conditions.  The 
system  means,  he  says,  that  before  anything  is  done, 
it  must  be  determined  what  shall  be  done,  how  it  shall 
be  done,  and  what  it  shall  cost.  Planning  in  advance, 
he  explains,  is  the  essence  of  the  new  system.  It 
affords  a  stimulus  to  workmen  in  the  form  of  a 
higher  rate  for  greater  output.  It  shifts  the  burdens 
of  management  from  employee  to  the  management, 
where  they  belong.  It  demands  universal  prepared- 
ness, fuU  and  complete  records,  and  the  ascertain- 
ment and  application  of  the  best  attainable  methods, 
practices,  tools,  and  machines;  and  it  means  further 
that  all  tools,  machines,  and  appliances  shall  be  prop- 
erly standardized  and  in  perfect  condition. 

This  siunmation  is  admirable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  is  incomplete.  The  features  which  fail  to  get  men- 
tion are  very  important  and  probably  are  those  upon 
which  Mr.  Taylor  would  place  strong  emphasis. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  long  time  required  for 
patient  and  careful  study  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Taylor  system,  nor  its  delicacy  of  adjustment,  call- 
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ing  for  thoro  and  painstaking  effort.  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  exceptionally 
skilled  experts  to  specialize  in  the  new  field  of  trans- 
portation. The  number  of  such  experts  is  exceedingly 
small.  These  omissions  in  setting  forth  the  scope 
and  plan  of  scientific  management  are  of  serious 
consequence,  since  the  public  is  only  too  ready  to 
believe  in  new  treatments,  and  as  a  result  a  swarm 
of  unqualified  or  imperfectly  qualified  ^^physicians'' 
is  already  appearing.  The  railroads  are  continually 
importuned  to  adopt  schemes  or  devices  which  their 
originators  believe  will  bring  large  retiums,  but  which 
are  obviously  impractical  or  are  likely  to  be  vitiated 
in  experience  by  some  fatal  defect.  After  many 
experiments  of  this  kind,  the  railroads  are  naturally 
wary  or  skeptical.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
both  for  the  railroads  and  the  system  of  scientific  man- 
agement, that  a  clear  distinction  be  made  between 
the  genuine  thing  and  the  poor  copy.  Amidst  diversity 
and  disagreement  of  doctors,  railroad  men,  with  large 
responsibilities,  may  well  hesitate  and  insist  upon 
proof  before  accepting  the  new  doctrine. 

To  what  sources  may  they  tmn  for  this  proof? 
Unfortunately,  a  convincing  demonstration,  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively,  is  yet  to  be  made  in  rail- 
road operation.  Only  in  textile  mills,  printing  and 
binding  concerns,  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, is  there  ample  proof  that  scientific  manage- 
ment is  both  practicable  and  profitable,  that  it  has 
increased  output  and  at  the  same  time  decreased  cost. 
The  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission is  replete  with  concrete  illustrations  of  sub- 
stantially increased  net  returns,  notably  in  the  cases 
of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Company,  The  Link  Belt 
Company,  Tabor  Manufacturing  Company,  Brighton 
Mills,  and  Plimpton  Press. 
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The  only  instance  of  the  application  of  something 
similar  to  the  Taylor  system  in  railroad  operation 
is  the  experiment  made  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  in  1904-07  by  Mr,  Harrington 
Emerson,  president  of  the  Emerson  Company  of 
New  York,  who  are  standard  practice  and  efficiency 
engineers.  Mr.  Emerson  is  the  author  of  the  inspiring 
book,  Efficiency,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  advanced 
methods  of  securing  efficiency.  He  has  had  a  wide 
e3q)erience  in  installing  his  system  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  has  devoted  much  time  to  developing 
a  plan  particularly  adapted  to  railroad  shops.  The 
results,  as  described  in  articles  by  the  editor  of  the 
Engineering  Magazine  and  by  Mr.  Emerson  himself  in 
several  articles  and  lectures,  indicate  on  their  face 
that  the  workings  of  the  new  system  were  remarkably 
successful.  In  selected  items  of  expense  and  unusual 
units  of  cost,  large  savings  are  shown.  In  one  minor 
item,  the  maintenance  of  belts,  astonishing  results 
were  achieved  by  more  scientific  treatment  from  work- 
man to  purchasing  agent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  railroads,  by 
the  adoption  of  scientific  management,  could  save  a 
million  dollars  a  day.  While  it  is  not  clear  from  his 
testimony  before  the  commission,  Mr.  Emerson  has 
stated  elsewhere  how  he  arrived  at  his  estimate  of  a 
million  a  day.^  He  took  the  last  statistical  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  applied 
to  each  grade  or  class  of  employee  and  cost  of 
materials  the  percentage  of  efficiency  obtaining  in 
railroad  operation  at  this  time,  according  to  his  obser- 
vation  and   judgment.    Thus   he   ascertained   what 

>  Tlie  writer  had  the  pleMure  of  dleciMBlng  thie  aubjeot  peraonally  with  Mr.  Emer- 
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it  would  have  cost  to  run  all  the  railroads  at  100% 
efficiency.  He  believes,  for  instance,  that  shops  are 
but  60%  efficient;  section  forces,  less  than  50%^ 
stationmen,  60%  to  80%.  Applying  the  same  process 
and  reasoning  to  the  cost  of  materials,  he  estimates, 
for  example,  that  fuel  consumption  is  but  50%  efficient. 
It  requires  an  average  saving  of  approximately  23% 
in  all  items  of  expense  to  reach  a  million  per  day. 
If  the  saving  applied  only  to  the  accounts  specifically 
referred  to,  namely,  section  forces,  shops,  fuel,  and 
freight  stations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce 
each  of  these  by  60%.  In  either  case,  ihe  operating 
ratio  must  be  cut  down  from  66%  to  61%.  The 
result  would  be  also  that  310,000  workmen  out  of  a 
total   of    1,600,000   would   be   dispensed   with. 

Since  this  one  example  of  efficiency  methods  is  held 
up  to  the  railroads  for  emulation,  it  is  advisable  to 
call  attention  to  certain  conditions,  not  emphasized 
in  the  descriptions  of  accomplishments;  not  with 
any  thought  of  minimizing  the  good  that  was  ac- 
complished while  Mr.  Emerson  was  with  the  Santa 
Fe,  but  to  explain  why  the  results  of  the  experiment 
are  not  convincing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  system  was  introduced  in 
the  Santa  Fe  shops  just  after  the  collapse  of  a  lengthy 
strike  of  machinists.  Shop  forces  were  demoralized  and 
maintenance  costs  abnormally  high,  because  of  the  in- 
evitable employment  of  incompetent  men  to  take  the 
place  of  the  strikers.  A  return  to  normal  conditions, 
under  any  system,  would  have  shown  a  marked  im- 
prov^nent  when  results  were  compared  with  the 
former  abnormal  period. 

In  the  second  place,  the  introduction  of  highnspeed 
steel  for  tools  for  cutting  and  drilling  was  coincident 
with  the  installation  of  Mr.  Emerson's  ssrstem,  altho 
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not  one  of  its  distinct  or  unique  features.  High- 
speed steel  was  in  general  use  before  that  time  in  other 
railroad  shops;  in  fact,  railroads  were  among  the  first 
extensive  users  of  Mr.  Taylor's  invention.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Santa  Fe  would  have  adopted  the 
new  tool  steely  as  other  roads  had  already  done,  even 
had  Mr.  Emerson's  syst^n  not  been  adopted.  Mr. 
Taylor's  new  steel  revolutionized  the  art  of  cutting 
metals  and  very  much  reduced  shop  costs.  A  large 
part  of  the  Santa  Fe  saving,  therefore,  was  due  as 
much  to  high-speed  steel  as  to  the  new  system  of 
management. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Emerson's  usual  method 
of  expressing  the  expense  of  locomotive  maintenance 
is  in  cost  per  ^^  road  unit."  This  is  an  unusual  and  mis- 
leading average  because  it  includes  the  weight  of  the 
locomotive  as  a  factor  and  assumes  that  the  repair 
cost  varies  directly  with  the  weight.  It  assumes 
that  an  engine  weighing  one  hundred  tons  will  cost 
twice  as  much  to  repair  as  one  weighing  fifty  tons. 
This  assumption  is  not  entirely  incorrect;  it  is  true 
that  a  heavy  engine  costs  somewhat  more  to  maintain 
than  a  light  one.  But  the  cost  of  repairs  does  not  vary 
directly  with  weight.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Emerson's 
unit  gave  a  favorable  showing  to  the  new  system, 
because  of  the  purchase  of  a  large  number  of  new  and 
heavy  locomotives  during  the  Brat  two  years  under 
his  regime.  Naturally,  the  new  engines  did  not  call 
for  the  same  measure  of  repair  work  as  the  older  ones, 
which  had  kept  up  the  cost  in  the  previous  period 
with  which  the  comparison  was  made. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  ordinary  ac- 
counting imit,  ^^  cost  of  repairs  per  locomotive  mile," 
is  recognized.  Yet,  with  a  knowledge  of  conditions, 
it  is  a  better  index  than  the  Emerson  unit,  which 
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assumes  that  cost  varies  directly  with  weight.  The 
most  reliable  indication  of  cost  of  maintenance  is 
afforded  after  all  by  the  "  per  mile  "  and  "  per  year  " 
figures  in  the  annual  reports.  In  the  figures  tabu- 
lated below,  comparison  is  made  between  the  Santa 
Fe  and  the  Union  Pacific,  running  through  similar 
territory  to  the  north,  and  also  the  Southern  Pacific, 
running  through  similar  territory  to  the  south.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  Santa  Fe  costs  have  been  steadily 
higher  since  1903  than  those  of  either  of  the  Harriman 
lines.  Taking  the  average  of  the  seven-year  period 
following  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  on  the 
Santa  Fe  (1904-10),  its  "  per  mile  "  costs  are  20% 
higher  than  the  Union  Pacific  and  14%  higher  than  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Cost  of  LocoMomn:  Rbpaibs  ami>  Rxnswalb 


permiU 

Year 

SaaUFe 

Union 
PMlfio 

Southern 
Pmoifio 

SanUPe 

Union 
PMlfio 

Southen 
Pmel5e 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

9.97c. 
13.42 
14.87 
11.108 
10.50 
13.74 
11.95 
12.87 

10.39c. 
11.23 
11.56 
8.61 
8.66 
10.70 
11.50 
11.72 

8.62c. 
10.33 
11.23 
11.26 
10.48 
10.79 
11.85 
11.63 

$3,042 
3,772 
4,165 
3,101 
3,037 
3,714 
3,133 
3,832 

$3,590 
3,565 
3,791 
3,068 
2,933 
3,108 
3,149 
3,656 

$3,289 
3,588 
3,473 
3,531 
3,563 
3,234 
3,182 
3,551 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Mr.  Emerson  referred  to  the  time  taken 
to  give  a  locomotive  shop  repairs.  By  his  s}rstem 
the  time  was  reduced  from  sixty  to  thirty  days.  To 
the  uninformed  public  this  would  seem  a  gratifying 
accomplishment.  But  even  thirty  da}rs  is  too  long. 
Many  of  the  raiboads  do  better.    On  the  Chicago 
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&  North  Western,  for  instance,  the  average  is  fifteen 
days.  In  this  case  again  the  improvement  is  relative 
only.  The  final  results  are  no  better  than  the  aver- 
age of  other  roads,  nor  as  good  as  those  of  roads  which 
are  very  well  managed. 

Since  the  Santa  Fe  experiment  lacks  convincing 
proof,  the  railroad  manager  must  turn  to  the  records 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  where  scientific 
management  is  known  to  be  eminently  successful. 
The  impulse  of  the  railroad  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
manufacturer,  is  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  of  the 
system  elsewhere,  but  to  doubt  that  it  can  be  success- 
fully applied  to  the  complex  details  and  difiSculties 
of  his  business  with  which  the  efiiciency  experts  cannot 
be  intimately  acquainted.  His  first  answer  usually 
is,  "  This  may  work  elsewhere,  but  not  in  my  plant." 
But  open-minded  railroad  men,  while  admitting  that 
they  may  be  giving  a  stereotyped  objection,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  years  some  roads  may  find  fea- 
tures of  value  in  the  system  of  management  thus 
rudely  brought  to  their  attention,  may  nevertheless 
urge  with  good  reason  that  especial  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way.  The  success  of  scientific  management 
in  conmiercial  undertakings  does  not  in  itself  prove 
that  the  new  system  would  be  equally  effective 
in  railroad  work.  The  essential  differences  between 
railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  These  differences  may  be  siunmarized 
under  four  headings:  (1)  area  and  extent  of  activity; 
(2)  nature  of  product  or  output;  (3)  relations  with 
the  public  and  the  government;  (4)  relations  with 
labor  unions. 

(1)  The  differences  in  area  and  extent  of  activity 
are  obvious:  the  manufactiiring  establishment  with 
its  concentrated  forces  and  intensive  activity;    the 
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railroad  with  its  long  lines  of  communication,  scat- 
tered units  of  organization,  and  extensive  range  of 
action.  Railroad  forces,  spread  out  thinly  over  the 
line,  necessarily  work  under  scant  supervision.  Sec- 
tion forces,  stationmen,  signal  and  repair  men,  car 
inspectors  and  oilers,  work-train  and  way-freight 
crews,  and  many  other  employees  located  in  small 
groups  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  miles,  must  be 
left  largely  to  themselves,  and  their  work  checked 
chiefly  by  inspection.  It  is  obviously  impracticable 
to  afford  the  constant  supervision  which  is  such  a 
vital  part  of  the  new  system.  In  a  manufacturing 
plant  thousands  of  men  may  work  in  one  group  of 
buildings,  subject  to  the  supervision  not  only  of  gang 
bosses  and  foremen,  but  also  of  all  officers  and  owners 
of  the  establishment.  In  contrast,  compare  the  one 
item  of  section  forces.  Gangs  of  six  to  ten  men  are 
scattered  over  every  section  of  three  to  ten  miles, 
the  average  being  one  man  per  track  mile.  This 
attenuated  line  of  two  or  three  thousand  laborers  on 
a  double-track  road,  say,  from  Boston  to  Chicago, 
a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  could  be 
concentrated  on  one  acre  in  a  textile  mill. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  product  or  out- 
put, there  are  also  distinct  differences  between  an 
industrial  establishment  (such  as  the  Tabor  Manu- 
facturing Company),  with  a  uniform  output,  and  a 
railroad  repair  shop,  where  there  is  little  uniformity 
in  the  work.  The  cost  of  the  work  in  a  railroad  shop 
is  a  small  part  of  total  operating  expenses.^  Shop 
and  repair  work  is  incidental  to  the  main  function  of 
producing  transportation.  The  value  or  efficiency 
of  railroad  shop  work  depends  upon  how  well  it  assists 

>  Tte  oott  ol  malntolntng  IooobioIItw  aad  mh  ATWseet  about  18%  ol 
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in  the  safe  and  expeditious  movement  of  passengers 
and  freight.  It  cannot  be  systematized  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  manuf actming  shops,  where  the  character 
of  the  work  varies  but  slightly.  Oftentimes,  too, 
it  is  much  more  important  that  railroad  repair  work 
be  done  quickly  than  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
This  feature  applies  particularly  to  repairs  made  at 
the  engine  houses  and  outlying  car  inspection  points. 

In  raiboad  shops  which  carry  on  the  manufacture 
(as  well  as  the  repair)  of  locomotives  and  cars,  it  would 
be  practicable  to  adopt  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
s}rstem.  But  such  shops  are  relatively  few  in  number. 
The  great  majority  of  the  railroads  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchase  their  rolling  stock,  because  the  best  use 
of  the  railroad  shops  and  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment organization  is  to  maintain,  not  to  manufacture. 
It  has  been  found  that  they  cannot  compete  on  even 
terms  with  an  industrial  concern  which  specializes 
in  manufacture. 

(3)  Quite  apparent,  also,  are  the  dissimilarities 
between  railroads  and  private  concerns  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  public  and  governmental  regulating 
bodies.  A  railroad  is  a  public  service  corporation. 
The  public  rightfully  demands  that  adequacy  of  service 
shall  outrank  the  payment  of  dividends.  A  manu- 
facturing establishment  exists  solely  for  profits.  If 
it  ceases  to  be  profitable,  it  may  close  its  doors  or 
change  the  nature  of  its  business.  The  operation 
of  an  unprofitable  road  must  continue.  It  has  two 
functions,  public  service  and  profit  making;  it  may 
not  neglect  service  to  favor  profits.  Necessarily, 
therefore,  methods  are  employed  in  the  interest  of 
public  service  even  tho  they  involve  economic  loss, 
and  would  not  be  resorted  to  if  railroads  were  operated 
as  private  industries. 
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For  example^  parallelling  lines,  trolley  competition, 
or  other  changed  conditions  may  make  certain  divi- 
sions, branches,  or  trains  unprofitable;  yet  satisfactory 
service  must  be  continued,  with  little  thought  of 
retiuns.  The  losses  from  such  divisions,  branches, 
or  trains  are  perforce  absorbed  in  the  earnings  of  the 
trains  which  are  better  patronized.  Again,  the  demand 
for  prompt  and  regular  movement  of  freight  often 
results  in  cars  being  moved  with  a  light  load.  If 
they  were  held  for  a  full  load,  the  r^ularity  of  the 
service  would  suffer.  As  a  result  only  one  third  of 
the  capacity  of  freight  cars  is  utilized.^  In  other 
ways  economies  in  railroad  operation  could  be  brought 
about  at  the  expense  of  the  service;  but  these  are 
desired  neither  by  the  railroads  nor  the  shippers. 

The  effect  of  governmental  regulation  is  much  more 
apparent  in  railroad  operation  than  in  private  indus- 
tries, and,  while  both  proper  and  desirable,  it  adds 
to  the  cost  of  operation.  Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  recently'  stated 
that  the  cost  to  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
for  board  and  commission  control  amounts  to  $85 
per  mile  of  road  per  annum,  an  aggregate  of  $20,000,000. 
This  regulation  affects  nearly  every  detail  of  opera- 
tion. Tho  justified  by  public  policy,  and  apparently 
necessary  to  keep  all  the  railroads  up  to  a  standard 
which  the  well  managed  might  adopt  without  govern- 
mental requirement,  it  has  an  important  bearing  on 
any  comparison  which  may  be  made  between  rail- 
roads and  manufacturing  establishments  not  so  cir- 
cumscribed. 

For  the  safety  of  trains,  again,  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  accident.     Methods  which 

•  The  mverace  oapaolty  of  ficAght  ran  In  the  United  Stfttee  ie  86  tone.  The  mver- 
age  ton  mllee  per  loaded  ear  mile  la  19.8. 

>  Addreei  before  the  MlnneeoU  Federation  of  Commerelal  dubi,  January  98. 1911. 
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might  reduce  costs  but  which  would  also  add  to 
the  element  of  risk  are  necessarily  barred.  For 
that  reason  certain  classes  of  work  are  performed 
under  day  rates  rather  than  by  piece  work.  It  is 
more  important  to  have  the  task  well  done  than  to 
make  a  slight  saving  in  cost.  One  accident  as  the 
result  of  such  apparent  economy  would  offset  the 
savings  of  a  long  time. 

(4)  Perhaps  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  introduction 
of  any  s}rstem  designed  to  accomplish  savings  which 
will  diminish  the  number  of  employees  is  the  labor 
organization.  Practically  every  branch  of  the  rail- 
road service  is  strongly  organized  and  militant.  The 
manufacturer  has  his  labor  problem  also;  but  he  can 
close  down  his  plant  or  lock  out  his  men  if  he  sees 
fit.  With  railroads,  resistance  to  demands  considered 
by  them  as  unreasonable  must  not  be  allowed  unduly 
to  affect  service.  Trains  must  be  kept  moving  at  any 
cost,  and  if  men  cannot  be  had  to  take  the  place  of 
striking  employees,  or  if,  before  a  strike  is  declared,  it 
is  plain  that  resistance  is  useless,^  the  company  must 
make  the  best  terms  it  can,  and  maintain  peace. 

Any  system  or  contrivance  which  has  for  its  object 
the  creation  of  competition  among  workmen,  or  which 
will  cause  them  to  exert  themselves,  is  repugnant  in 
principle  to  labor  leaders.  Its  direct  result,  as  they 
see  it,  is  to  '^  speed  up,''  and  to  lessen  the  number  of 
workmen.  Their  attitude  is  indicated  by  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers to  the  introduction  of  the  Mallet  compound 
locomotive.  This  type  of  machine  is  capable  of 
handling  very  much  heavier  trains,  but  calls  for  no 
more  effort  and  very  little  additional  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  engineman.    The  organization  held  out  strongly 

*  Tbif  WM  the  iltUAtlon  m  year  aco  on  the  Beltlmore  A  Ohio.  LMkawMUia,  And 
New  York  Central  roMb. 
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for  double  pay,  on  the  thoery  that  the  Mallet  engme 
does  twice  the  work  of  an  ordinary  engine  and,  if 
ordinary  engines  were  used  instead,  double  the  number 
of  enginemen  would  be  necessary.  The  issue  came 
near  precipitating  a  strike  on  all  the  western  lines 
last  fall,  but  was  finally  settled  by  mediation  under 
the  Erdman  Act,  the  enginemen  receiving  a  bonus 
of  II  per  day  over  the  highest  existing  rate,  instead 
of  double  pay  as  demanded.  This  settlement,  how- 
ever, will  hardly  be  permanent.  Opposition  will 
probably  continue  and  Uie  question  will  undoubtedly 
cause  friction  in  futiu^  negotiations  between  the 
railroads  and  their  enginemen. 

Of  similar  significance  are  the  organized  efforts  of 
conductors  and  trainmen  to  prohibit  double-heading. 
By  this  is  meant  the  practice  of  running  two  engines 
on  a  freight  train  so  as  to  increase  its  length.  The 
resulting  decrease  in  the  number  of  trains  and  the 
consequent  smaller  number  of  train  crews  are  opposed 
by  the  men. 

The  year  1910  saw  the  successful  culmination  of  an 
ambitious  plan  to  ''  standardize  "  the  wages  of  con- 
ductors, trainmen,  and  yardmen  in  the  eastern  states, 
that  is,  to  set  a  uniform  rate  per  day,  per  hour,  or  per 
mile  for  each  class  of  service,  regardless  of  local  con- 
ditions.^ The  road  with  the  highest  wage  scale 
(the  Baltimore  k  Ohio)  was  selected  as  the  battle 
ground,  and  the  entire  forces  of  the  train-service 
brotherhoods  focussed  upon  it  in  a  demand  for  new 
and  unreasonably  high  rates.  To  prevent  a  strike, 
the  railroad  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Mediation 
(under  the  Erdman  Act),  and  the  award,  while  not 
granting  the  rates  demanded,  carried  with  it  substan- 
tial increases  over  rates  already  considerably  higher 

«  See  m  iMper  bjr  the  pieeeot  writer  on  *'  Btandarrtlring  the  Waaoe  ol  lUdiMd 
TraUunen,"  QuBrtecljr  Jooriud  of  Boonomlee,  November,  1910. 
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than  those  of  other  roads  in  the  East  with  distinctly 
different  operating  characteristics.  The  new  basis 
was  then  in  turn  forced  upon  practically  every  road 
in  eastern  territory.  The  increases  in  New  England 
averaged  between  20%  and  30%  and  in  some  cases 
exceeded  60%.  At  the  same  time  long-standing 
differentials  between  different  grades  of  employees 
were  seriously  disturbed.  Throughout,  the  new  wage 
basis  and  working  rules  (prescribed  partly  by  govern- 
mental mediation)  are  far  from  scientific  or  equitable. 

At  this  writing  (April,  1911)  the  boiler  makers 
of  the  New  York  Central  lines  have  been  on  strike 
for  ten  weeks  because  of  the  introduction  of  piece- 
work rates  at  CoUinwood,  Ohio,  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Railway.  Undoubtedly,  former  abuses  of  the  piece- 
work basis  have  much  to  do  with  the  determined 
opposition  to  its  introduction  in  this  case.  Yet  the 
same  opposition  would  probably  have  occurred  if  it 
had  been  the  Emerson  bonus  plan  used  on  the  Santa 
Fe.  In  fact,  the  head  of  the  strongest  organization 
in  railroad  service  is  reported  as  having  said  that  the 
bonus  system  and  his  organization  could  not  exist 
together  on  any  railroad.^ 

These  difficulties,  serious  as  they  are,  may  be  met 
by  experts.  But  the  railroad  man  sees  no  definite 
plan  for  the  application  of  the  new  ^^principles''; 
and  he  has  a  fondness  for  the  concrete.  After  study- 
mg  scientific  management  as  applied  to  shops  he  realizes 
that  when  similar  efforts  are  made  to  extend  it  to 
the  whole  line  of  railroad  operation,  long  and  expert 
study  will  be  needed,  and  new  and  unsuspected  modi- 
fications of  the  system  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
exacting  conditions  of  railroading. 

»  Warren  8.  StoM  before  the  Nrnttonid  GiTto  Federetton,  Jaaiutfy  12. 1911. 
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The  technical  record  of  raihx)ad8  m  the  United 
States  is  creditable.  They  have  had  to  meet  excep- 
tional difficulties.  In  their  effort  to  keep  pace  with 
the  commercial  development  of  the  country,  a  policy 
of  expediency  has  in  many  cases  justified  standarc^ 
of  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  which 
would  have  been  considered  faulty  in  an  older  country, 
like  England,  whose  railroads  came  after,  not  before, 
her  industrial  growth  and  dense  population.  But 
in  the  past  two  or  three  decades  many  deficiencies 
have  been  corrected  and  the  work  of  eliminating 
other  imperfections  is  progressing. 

In  the  interest  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
situation  by  the  public,  it  would  have  been  worth 
while  for  the  raibroads  to  offer  more  of  constructive 
evidence  to  show  that  altho  scientific  management, 
as  a  system,  has  not  been  adopted  by  them,  yet  the 
principles  of  sound  business  management  have  free 
play  in  a  large  number  of  shops  and  other  railroad 
operating  activities.  So  far  from  being  ignorant 
as  to  costs,  many  roads  have  statistical  departments 
which  compile  and  disseminate  information  upon 
every  detail  of  operation,  so  that  each  unit  of  efficiency 
may  be  compared  with  other  units,  or  with  the  same 
unit  of  another  division,  another  railroad,  or  another 
period.  Instead  of  being  out  of  date  in  shop  equip- 
ment, or  behind  the  time  in  shop  practice,  they  are, 
on  the  average,  in  advance  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. They  might  have  shown  further  that 
railroads,  while  far  from  perfect,  are  constantly  im- 
proving in  efficiency;  that  railroad  officers,  both  of 
the  so-called  '*  practical ''  school  and  those  who  are 
graduates  of  colleges  and  technical  schools,  are  earnest 
in  their  effort  and  have  ample  incentive  to  operate 
economically.    Railroads  believe  in  and  practise  the 
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free  and  frequent  exchange  of  ideas  by  associations 
and  clubs  which  include  every  branch  of  the  service. 
In  fact,  they  are  unique  in  having  so  few  secrets  con- 
cerning operating  methods,  and  in  their  willingness 
to  tell  of,  hear  about,  and  profit  by  their  mutal  ex- 
periences. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  work  of  one  association, 
witness  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Car  Efficiency 
Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 
The  statistical  exhibit,  showing  every  detail  of  opera- 
tion and  revenue  connected  with  freight  movement 
on  every  railroad  in  the  country,  is  a  convincing 
example  of  the  scientific  thoroness  with  which  such 
information  is  compiled  and  distributed  for  mutual 
benefit.  Every  department  has  its  association  doing 
similarly  scientific  work.  As  other  instances,  take 
the  Railway  Engineering  Association  and  its  careful 
studies  and  experiments  in  perfecting  rail  design  and 
cross-tie  preservation;  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation and  its  exhaustive  tests  of  air-brake  apparatus; 
the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  its  pains- 
taking efforts  to  evolve  a  perfect  super-heater  and 
mechanical  stoker;  and  the  Railway  Signal  Associa- 
tion and  its  thoro-going  work  of  standardizing  the  art 
of  signaling. 

There  may  be  ground  for  the  impression  that  rail- 
roads are  in  a  class  by  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
self-sufficiency,  that  is,  a  belief  that  they  can  learn 
little  from  the  experience  or  ideas  of  those  outside 
the  railroad  circle.  Yet  that  this  is  not  altogether 
true,  and  that  the  railroads  not  only  welcome  but 
seek  assistance  from  outside  experts,  is  shown  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives.  This 
bureau  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  about  five  years  ago  by 
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Colonel  Dunn  of  the  ordnance  department  of  the 
United  States  army,  working  closely  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Dr.  Dudley  (then  chief  chemist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad)  and  a  committee  of  other 
railroad  oflSicers  from  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  American  Railway  Association  realized 
that  they  did  not  have  a  man  within  their  ranks  with 
the  same  wide  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
explosives  and  the  best  manner  of  handling  them, 
and  were  glad  to  secure  Colonel  Dunn's  valuable 
services.  He  has  accomplished  much  in  organizing 
a  system  and  formulating  rules  of  inspection  which 
have  reduced  to  a  very  large  extent  the  accidents 
formerly  frequent  in  the  transportation  of  this  dan- 
gerous class  of  freight. 

In  the  committee  work  of  the  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  Master  Car  Builders,  Master  Mechanics, 
Signal  Engineers,  and  other  railroad  technical  associa- 
tions, the  cooperation  and  active  assistance  of  outside 
experts  is  sought.  There  are  eleven  University  pro- 
fessors on  the  various  committees  of  the  Railway 
Engineering  Association.  In  the  active  work  of  the 
raibroad  mechanical  associations  there  are  as  many 
more,  notably  Dean  Goss  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Professor  Hibbard  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
Professor  Benjamin  of  Purdue  University. 

The  railroad  man,  knowing  how  keen  is  the  anxiety 
of  his  profession  for  improvement  and  vigilance,  has 
been  and  is  proud  of  the  achievements  of  American 
railroads.  He  believes  that  railroad  efficiency  is 
higher  than  the  average  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  can  hold  its  own  with  any  line  of  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States.  He  thinks,  too,  that  in 
the  recent  rate  hearings  the  railroads  should  have 
been  measured  not  with  the  exceptional  industrial 
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establishment;  but  with  the  average.  He  recognizes^ 
none  better  than  he^  the  existing  deficiencies  in  rail- 
road management;  but  that  they  are  greater  or  more 
flagrant  than  those  in  other  lai^e  imdertakings  he  will 
not  admit.  The  extended  area  of  railroad  activity 
and  the  problem  of  adequate  supervision  make  it 
difficult  to  secure  high  efficiency  and  use  of  materials. 
The  tendency  of  labor  union  policy  is  increasingly 
to  trammel  the  manager.  He  is  also  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  competent  men  in  supervisory 
positions.  Expert  knowledge  is  not  required  to  point 
out  losses  and  inefficiencies.  They  are  apparent. 
But  criticism  should  be  accompanied  by  practical 
remedial  suggestions. 

The  history  of  American  railways  shows  that  their 
progress  has  been  steady  and  substantial.  A  com- 
parison of  any  two  periods  ten  years  apart  will  reveal 
impressive  increases  in  efficiency.  The  net  train  load, 
for  example,  has  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Such  advances  in  nearly  every  case  have 
been  the  result  of  development  and  improvement  of 
existing  methods  and  facilities.  The  new  and  improved 
have  been  the  adaptation  of  the  old.  And  judging 
by  this  steady  improvement  in  the  past,  it  may  be 
expected  to  continue  in  the  future. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  effect  further 
economies  and  yet  maintain  good  service  seems  to  lie 
in  a  more  rigid  application  of  the  railroad's  own  kind 
of  scientific  management  and  a  continuation  and 
enlargement  of  the  best  practices  of  the  best  railroads, 
so  that  the  operating  results  of  the  least  economical 
may  approach  those  whose  efficiency  is  marked,  and 
these  in  tiun  set  new  and  higher  standards.  A  new 
system  is  not  needed  so  much  as  a  more  determined,  and  a 
more  general  application  of  the  sound  and  business-like 
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methods  which  have  already  been  found  effective  in 
railroad  work. 

After  all,  there  is  little  essential  difference  between 
the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  scientific  manage- 
ment as  advocated  by  the  new  experts  and  scientific 
management  as  practised  by  the  exceptionally  well- 
managed  raiboads.  As  a  system,  it  means  a  careful 
study  and  analysis  of  each  element  of  operation, 
and  the  application  of  the  methods  best  adapted  to 
bring  about  the  best  results  under  the  given  conditions. 
Many  railroads  are  doing  this  successfully;  others 
are  doing  it  in  part.  In  the  nature  of  things,  however, 
their  efforts  have  been  directed  more  to  the  ^'high 
spots  '^  or  to  those  features  of  operation  which  are  most 
in  need  of  correction  or  which  promise  the  largest 
or  quickest  returns.  Scientific  management,  as  a 
system,  takes  a  broader  view  and  requires  that  the 
same  careful  study  and  treatment  be  given  to  every 
detail  of  operation  as  is  given,  say,  to  the  subject 
of  train  loading.  Obviously,  there  is  a  point  where 
this  would  be  unprofitable, — where  the  cost  of  the 
system  would  exceed  the  saving. 

The  real  difference,  then,  between  the  eflSiciency 
experts  and  the  railroads  in  their  conception  of 
scientific  management  is  not  in  kind  but  in  d^ree. 
To  find  a  common  groimd  means  mutual  concessions. 
On  the  part  of  the  efficiency  expert  it  will  require 
less  stress  upon  "  system,''  "  principles,"  "  dependent 
sequences";  it  will  require  more  knowledge  of  the 
practical  problems  of  raihx)ads,  more  respect  for  what 
the  railroads  have  accomplished,  and  less  exaggera- 
tion and  generalization  concerning  waste  and  possible 
savings.  On  the  part  of  the  railroad  a  more  receptive 
attitude  is  needed  for  suggestions  from  the  outside 
and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
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commendable  progress  in  operating  economies,  much 
yet  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

Among  the  important  features  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
system  of  shop  management,  the  principle  of  time 
study  might  well  become  a  part  of  the  practice  of  any 
raiboad  shop  with  a  piece-work  basis.  The  piece- 
work schedules  of  today  are  generally  an  evolution 
from  "  cut  and  try ''  methods.  Their  defects  are 
recognized.  Mr.  Taylor's  second  principle,  of  stan- 
dardized conditions,  is  equally  important,  and  many 
railroad  shops  come  reasonably  close  to  standard 
practice. 

But  apart  from  shop  operation,  other  and  greater 
avenues  of  economy  are  being  earnestly  studied. 
The  delays  and  red-tape  obstruction  to  local  initia- 
tive,^ will  yield  to  some  plan  of  decentralizing  authority, 
such  as  is  now  being  tried  on  the  Harriman  lines. 
There  are  undoubted  economies  in  further  standardiz- 
ing of  equipment  and  materials,  as  well  as  in  improved 
methods  of  storing  and  distributing  supplies.  There 
is  promise  of  economy  in  the  experiments  now  being 
made  by  the  American  Railway  Association  in  clear- 
ing-house accounting  for  joint  use  of  cars.  A  sub- 
stantial saving  in  fuel  may  be  made  by  a  more  general 
adoption  of  the  methods  of  the  roads  having  the  best 
fuel  records.  And  throughout  the  service  there  is 
crying  need  for  more  and  better  supervision. 

Better  supervision  calls  for  better  men,  and  to  that 
end  the  educational  activities  of  the  railroads  should 


*  Meattoned  by  W.  M.  Aoworth,  the  English  eoonomtot,  as  a  defect  in  Amerioan 
railroad  organisation.  In  the  same  statement,  made  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
Fsbmaiy  1st  last,  he  expressed  surprise  that  the  newspapers  should  gire  so  muoh 
spaoe  to  eritloism  of  railroad  effideney.  In  his  opinion  Amerioan  railroads  are  the 
most  effiotont  in  the  world.  He  belieyes  that  the  skeletons  in  the  railroad  cupboards 
have  aO  been  buried  and  that  now  the  roads  *'  would  do  weU  to  open  their  cupboards 
and  let  the  public  see  how  sweet  and  dean  they  are." 
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have  wider  scope  and  more  effective  organization.^ 
A  system  of  management  is  not  needed  so  much  as 
managers.  The  system  is  not  as  important  as  the 
man.  A  good  system  will  not  altogether  save  a  poor 
manager,  nor  will  an  imperfect  system  alU^ether 
hold  back  one  who  is  ambitious  and  able.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor himself  recogmzes  this  m  his  statement,  'Hhe 
first  object  of  any  good  system  must  be  that  of  develop- 
ing first  class  men."  * 

Except  in  the  important  particulars  of  time  study 
and  functional  foremanship,  the  system  advocated 
by  the  experts  and  the  s}rstem  practised  by  the  rail- 
roads are  not  very  far  apart.  Both  have  for  their 
object  that  which  is  desired  by  the  railroads  and  the 
public,  —  ability  to  give  good,  safe,  and  economical 
service.  And  if  achieved  either  by  an  improvement 
of  present  methods,  or  by  an  adaptation  of  the  new 
system,  private  management  of  railways  will  have 
strengthened  its  claim  to  continuance. 

William  J.  Cunninghah. 

Harvabd  Uniybbsitt. 

1  J.  Shirley  Eaton,  In  "  Education  for  Efficten<gr  In  Railroad  Senrioe'*  (1900). 
•ayi:  "  In  the  oounw  of  railroad  development,  there  was  a  flret  era,  whieh  was  the 
era  of  railroad  building.  Any  railroad  was  better  than  a  wagon  road.  Then  waa 
next  an  era  of  oo6rdlnatlon  of  the  railroad  servloe  and  finance  to  the  eommerdal  and 
financial  eondltloni  as  a  whole  with  which  the  railroads  were  called  upon  to  deaL 
This  was  the  Ume  of  the  traffic  organisation  and  railroad  consolidation.  Next  oame 
the  era  of  internal  adjustment  on  the  phjrslcal  and  mechanical  side  —  perfection  of 
machinery,  eutting  down  grades,  strengthening  bridges,  Inoreasing  the  train  unit. 
And  now  has  come  the  sociological  adjustment.  The  human  part  of  the  machine 
is  quite  as  vital  as  the  steel  and  wooden  part  In  producing  effideneyt  and  so  In  Inoreae 
Ing  the  Income.'* 

•  American  Magaslne,  March,  1911.  p.  670. 
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THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
MONETARY  COMMISSION 

"To  secure  an  organisation  of  capital  and  credit  by 
which  confidence  can  be  firmly  established  and  credit  main- 
tained under  all  -circumstances  and  conditions,  is  the  task 
committed  to  the  National  Monetary  Conmiission/'  ^ 

This  statement  by  Senator  Aldrich  indicates  the  broad 
fashion  in  which  the  Monetary  Commission  conceives  its 
task.  By  way  of  preparation,  the  conmiission  early  de- 
cided to  examine  into  the  banking  experience,  not  only  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  of  foreign  countries.  To  this 
end  it  engaged  a  number  of  economists,  financial  writerSi 
and  bankers  to  prepare  monographs  upon  topics  of  especial 
importance,  and  it  has  given  these  monographs  to  the 
public  as  fast  as  they  have  been  completed.  What  practical 
use  the  conmiission  can  make  of  this  large  mass  of  material, 
in  framing  new  bills  for  submission  to  Congress,  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  certainly  economists  interested  in  currency 
problems  will  find  the  publications  of  the  commission  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  their  literature. 

The  publications  already  received  deal  with  banking  and 
kindred  matters  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austro- 
Hungary,  Russia,  Switserland,  Belgiiun,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Sweden,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Japan. 
Other  monographs  have  been  announced  upon  banking  in 
Italy.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
contributions  which  deal  with  banking  and  fiscal  problems 
in  several  different  countries. 

>  An  addiMi  by  Seutor  Nolwn  W.  Aldiloh  ...  on  tlie  Work  of  tlie  Nftttonid 
MoBBtaiy  CommiMlon,  p.  8.  Tblt  ftddnas,  like  aO  the  other  publleattona  refemd 
to  below,  !■  iMued  m  m  Senate  document  by  the  Goremment  Printing  Office,  WMh- 
Ington. 
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The  English  Banking  System  by  Hartley  Withers,  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  London  TimeSf  describes  lucidly  the 
complicated  relationships  among  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  jointHstock  banks,  Scotch  banks,  private  banks,  accept- 
ing houses,  savings  banks,  and  discount  companies.  As 
his  title  implies,  Mr.  Withers  sees  the  English  system  aa  a 
whole,  so  that  his  monograph  admirably  supplements  the 
numerous  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  Clare's  Money  Market  Primer  of  being  up 
to  date.  In  fact,  its  most  formidable  rival  is  another  book 
by  Mr.  Withers,  The  Meaning  of  Money. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  contributes  a  History  of  the 
Separation  of  the  Departments  of  the  Bank  of  England.  like 
all  his  work,  this  paper  is  exceedingly  thoro.  Liberal 
extracts  are  published  from  the  evidence  taken  by  Parlia- 
mentary committees  upon  the  proposal  to  separate  the 
departments,  from  speeches  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  others, 
and  from  the  correspondence  between  the  government  and 
the  bank  on  the  three  occasions  when  the  limiting  clause 
has  been  suspended.  The  writer  concludes  that  "the 
adoption  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Act  of  1844  cannot  be 
reconmiended  to  any  other  country." 

Under  the  title  English  Banking  Organizations,  Mr. 
Ernest  Sykes  describes  briefly  the  Institute  of  Bankers, 
and  the  Central  Association  of  Bankers.  More  interest 
attaches  to  the  account  of  The  London  Banker^  Clearing 
House,  by  its  honorary  secretary,  Robert  M.  Holland. 
Mr.  Holland  has  collected  the  meagre  scraps  of  evidence 
about  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  clearing  checks  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  gradual  expansion  of  the  clearing 
house,  the  simplification  of  its  methods,  the  admission  of 
the  joint-stock  banks,  and  later  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
he  is  able  to  describe  in  detail.  He  appends  tables  showing 
the  volume  of  business  transacted  in  each  year  since  1868. 

But  the  most  valuable  service  which  the  Commission 
has  rendered  to  students  of  English  banking  consists  in 
having  induced  the  London  Economist  to  bring  together 
in  systematic  form  its  periodical  reports  upon  the  condition 
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of  banks  and  the  state  of  the  money  and  exchange  markets. 
The  value  of  these  data  has  long  been  recognized,  and  not 
a  few  laborious  efforts  have  been  made  by  investigators 
of  special  problems  to  compile  tables  from  the  weekly 
issues  or  the  numerous  "  supplements."  At  last  the  Mone- 
tary Commission  has  supplied  the  initiative  which  the 
Economist  lacked,  and  the  whole  body  of  data  has  been 
made  readily  accessible.  The  inclusion  of  an  elaborate 
set  of  tables  compiled  by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  much 
like  those  published  in  his  book  upon  The  Bank  Rate  and 
the  Money  Market,  enhances  the  value  of  the  collection. 
Further,  these  English  tables  have  been  wisely  published 
in  one  volume  with  corresponding  data  for  France  and 
Germany.^  Nowhere  else  can  be  found  so  extensive  and 
so  reliable  a  record  of  the  development  of  banking  in  these 
three  countries,  and  the  course  of  the  money  markets  in 
their  capitals.  Accordingly  this  volume  will  prove  indis- 
pensable to  foreign  as  well  as  to  American  students  of  the 
subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  the  Economiet 
will  publish  annual  compilations  in  which  the  present  tables 
will  be  kept  up  to  date. 

M.  Albert  Aupetit,  head  of  the  Department  of  Economic 
Studies  in  the  Bank  of  France,  has  been  engaged  to  prepare 
a  general  book  upon  The  French  Banking  System  corres- 
ponding to  Mr.  T'^thers's  volimie  for  England.  This  mmiber 
has  not  yet  come  to  hand;  but  the  rest  of  the  projected 
French  material  is  complete. 

Professor  Andr£  Liesse  of  the  Conservatoire  National 
des  Arts  et  Meti^  writes  of  the  EvolvMon  of  Credit  and 
Banks  in  France  from  the  Founding  of  the  Bank  of  France 
to  the  Present  Tims.  As  the  title  suggests,  his  volimie  is 
far  from  being  confined  to  the  fortunes  of  the  central  in- 
stitution. It  contains  references,  necessarily  brief,  not 
(mly  to  the  growth  of  other  banks,  but  also  to  those  business 
conditions,  public  events,  and  national  habits  which  have 
done  so  much  to  shape  the  development  of  French  banking. 

1  Stattetlfls  for  Great  Britatn,  Germany »  and  Fraaee,  1867-1909. 
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On  the  critical  side,  Professor  Liesse  has  more  to  say  of  the 
defects  of  the  French  system  than  of  its  lessons  for  the 
United  States.  At  present  he  thinks  there  is  need  of  more 
banks  devoted  to  supplying  loans  for  the  development  of 
industrial  enterprises  —  a  type  of  business  which  the  great 
credit  companies  avoid,  and  which  the  Banque  de  Paris  et 
des  Pays-Bas  transacts  only  for  large  concerns. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  The  Bank  of  France  in 
its  ReUUion  to  National  and  International  Credit,  by  M. 
Maurice  Patron,  is  a  discussion  of  the  method  of  treating 
crises.  M.  Patron  says  that  the  bank's  traditional  method 
of  checking  a  serious  outflow  of  gold  by  charging  a  premium 
upon  gold  has  not  been  applied  since  1897.  Instead,  the 
bank  has  relied  upon  the  policy  of  extending  loans  to  foreign 
institutions  —  particularly  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
theory  is  that  the  enormous  specie  reserves  of  the  Bank  of 
France  adequately  fortify  the  country  against  domestic 
crises.  All  that  France  need  fear  is  the  reflex  influence  of 
foreign  storms.  Hence  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country 
that  its  central  bank  shall  afford  timely  assistance  when 
the  international  money  market  is  strained  to  the  danger 
point.  Even  then  the  bank  does  not  extend  help  directly  to 
the  cities  most  affected,  but  to  London,  the  great  clearing 
house,  whence  the  French  gold  flows  readily  wherever  it  is 
most  needed.  The  reader  will  doubtless  ask  why,  if  M. 
Patron  is  altogether  right  and  altogether  candid,  Paris  has 
not  become  a  free  market  for  gold  in  the  same  sense  as 
London.  If  the  Bank  of  France  raised  no  obstacle  to 
withdrawals,  why  did  not  French  gold  go  directly  to  New 
York  in  1907  ?  Does  the  bank  have  other  means  of  ob- 
structing exports,  not  less  effective  than  the  charging  of  a 
premium? 

There  is  no  one  more  competent  than  M .  Alfred  Ney- 
marck,  editor  of  Le  RenHer,  to  speak  of  French  Sairinge  and 
their  Influence.  He  puts  the  annual  savings  of  French 
investors  at  not  less  than  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
million,  dwelling  complacently  upon  the  fact  that  most  of 
this  huge  sum  is  provided  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
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families  in  modest  circumstances.  "  France  is  a  country 
of  financial  democracy."  This  widenspread  spirit  of  thrift 
M.  Neymarck  holds  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  nation's 
vast  reserve  of  gold  and  of  the  stability  of  French  banks, 
whose  "  supremacy  ...  in  national  and  international 
finance  is  today  undeniable." 

Another  aspect  of  French  finance  is  treated  in  The  History 
and  Meihoda  of  the  Paria  Bouree  by  M.  E.  Vidal,  editor  of 
La  Cote  de  la  Banque  et  de  la  Bourse.  This  book  will  in- 
terest students  of  economic  history,  for  it  goes  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  and  traces  the  development  of  the  bourse 
rather  fully  through  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  At 
present  M.  Vidal  thinks  that  the  bourse  is  laboring  under 
the  burden  of  its  long  past.  Stock-brokers  still  enjoy 
monopoly  privileges,  tho  the  reasons  which  justified  their 
establishment  during  the  Revolution  long  since  ceased  to 
exist.  Free  access  to  the  profession  of  stock-brokerage 
should  be  granted  to  every  one,  in  his  opinion,  tho  the 
exercise  of  the  profession  should  be  subject  to  strict  legal 
regulation.  But  he  admits  that  the  obstacle  presented 
by  the  vested  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the 
existing  system  is  difficult  to  surmount. 

Finally  come  the  statistics  of  banking  in  France,  pre- 
pared by  MM.  Aupetit  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  Lefevre 
of  the  Cr^t  Lyonnais.  The  report  includes  weekly  state- 
ments of  the  Bank  of  France  from  188&-190S,  and  yearly 
statements  of  the  other  leading  banks  for  a  sunilar  period, 
besides  extensive  tables  of  discount  rates,  gold  movements, 
prices  of  foreign  exchange,  etc.^ 

''To  my  mind,"  said  Senator  Aldrich  in  the  address 
already  quoted,  "  the  [banking]  eystem  of  Germany  is  for 
us  the  most  interesting  of  any,  because  the  German  Empire 
has  very  largely  the  same  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
that  we  have  in  the  United  States."  *    In  accordance  with 


1  Om  «ror  kM  eaught  my  allMrtloii.  Tlae  tnumottons  of  tlie  PmIi  fliwiTlng 
Howe  riMMdd  hsvo  tlio  oaptloa  "jmn  bogUmlng  April  1/'  noi  "jmn  ondliic 
llanh  81**;  p.  MO. 

•  P.  8. 
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this  view,  the  Commission  has  published  much  more  mate- 
rial upon  banking  in  Gennany  than  upon  banking  in  any 
other  foreign  country. 

Dr.  Koch,  formerly  president  of  the  Reichsbank,  has 
edited  a  collection  of  the  German  Imperial  Banking  Lawe^ 
supplemented  by  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
Berlin  Stock  Ebcchange.  An  introduction  and  elaborate 
notes  facilitate  the  use  of  the  volume  by  students  unfamiliar 
with  the  details  of  financial  history  and  practice  in  Ger- 
many. Dr.  F.  W.  C.  Lieder's  translation  of  The  Retche- 
bankf  1876-1900, — the  well-known  and  highly  valued 
book  issued  by  the  Reichsbank  at  the  close  of  its  first  quarter 
century,  —  describes  fully  the  working  of  the  qrstem  created 
by  the  laws.  The  recent  modifications  of  both  law  and 
practice  are  abundantly  covered  by  the  ponderous  volume 
on  the  German  Bank  Inquiry  of  1908  and  by  the  series  of 
articles  on  the  Renewal  of  Reich^nk  Charier.  The  first 
is  a  translation  of  the  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Bank  Inquiry  Commission  upon  all  the  topics  which 
it  discussed,  except  the  advisability  of  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  security  and  fluidity  of  the  investments  of  deposits. 
The  second  is  a  translation  of  articles  and  documents  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  the  commission  and  its  results.  Taken 
together  these  four  volumes  make  readily  accessible  all 
the  sources  of  first-rate  importance  on  the  history  of  the 
Reichsbank  since  its  foundation.  So  thoroly  has  the  work 
been  done  that  no  less  than  three  translations  of  the  Bank 
Act  of  June  1,  1909,  may  be  found  in  as  many  volumes !  ^ 

The  German  Bank  Inquiry  of  1908  affords  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  methods  by  which  amendments  of  the  bank- 
ing laws  are  prepared  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  German  conmiission  had  26  members,  including  econo- 
mists like  Wagner  and  Lexis,  and  men  of  affairs,  —  members 
of  the  Reichstag,  manufacturers,  bankers,  judges,  mer- 
chants. It  was  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  Reichs- 
bank, Herr  Havenstein.    The  American  commission  has 

>  GennAB  Imperial  Banking  Laws*  pp.  12S-134 ;  The  Rclohabank,  1875-1900, 
pp.  367-362;  Renewal  of  Relchtbank  Charter,  pp.  263-368. 
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17  members,  all  from  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, but  not  all  conversant  with  banking.  The  task 
of  the  German  commission  was  definitely  specified  by  a 
brief  list  of  questions:  Should  the  capital  of  the  Reichsbank 
be  increased  ?  Should  the  tax-free  note  issue  be  enlarged  7 
How  can  the  Reichsbank  best  protect  its  gold  reserve  7 
Should  the  bank  seek  to  draw  specie  from  the  domestic 
circulation  into  its  vaults?  Should  means  be  sought  to 
diminish  the  credit  demands  made  on  the  Reichsbank  by 
general  business  or  by  the  Imperial  Government  ?  The 
task  of  the  American  commission  is  far  wider  and  less  defi- 
nite—  to  plan  a  reform  of  the  banking  system.  The 
German  commission  carried  on  its  work  by  examining 
expert  witnesses  and  by  discussions  among  its  own  mem- 
bers. The  American  commission  has  heard  a  few  witnesses 
and  presumably  held  some  discussions;  but  it  has  laid  far 
more  stress  upon  the  collection  of  the  materials  which  con- 
stitute its  publications.  The  German  commission  was 
appointed  in  April,  1908,  examined  witnesses  in  May,  began 
its  own  deliberations  in  June,  and  formulated  its  conclusions 
in  October.  The  law  based  upon  its  labors  was  passed 
June  1,  1909.  The  American  commission  was  appointed 
a  month  later  than  the  German,  but  has  not  yet  presented 
its  bill.^  That  is  should  take  more  time  is  due  partly  to  the 
greater  miignitude  of  its  task.  But  even  if  they  had  to  face 
the  American  problem,  would  the  highly  efficient  German 
experts  still  be  sitting  7 

Abundant  as  is  this  German  material,  it  contains  no 
general  sketch  of  the  banking  system  as  a  whole.  The 
nearest  counterpart  to  the  books  by  Withers  and  Aupetit 
for  England  and  France  is  the  volume  of  Miscellaneous 
Articles  on  German  Banking.  Robert  Franz,  editor  of 
Der  Deutsche  Oekonomist,  sketches  ''  The  Statistical  History 
of  the  German  Banking  System  "  since  1888;  W.  Mueller, 
a  director  of  the  Dresden  Bank,  contributes  several  lectures 
on  the  organization  of  credit;   Wittner  and  WoIfF  describe 

>  Bwi^t'ffF  Aldzloh's  "  PUa«"  manUoned  ftt  the  end  of  this  revleir,  does  not  pro- 
Icte  to  be  more  thnn  •  tentative  bMle  of  dlscuaalon. 
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the  giro  and  check  systems;  Melchior  dilates  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  liberal  fees  paid  to  bank  directors  in 
Germany;  and,  finally,  several  writers  provide  accomitB 
of  the  different  kinds  of  banks  for  which  Germany  is  notable 
—  land  mortgage  associations,  agricultural  improvement 
banks,  co5perative  credit  societies,  DarlehnkcMen,  etc. 
More  than  half  of  these  articles  are  translations  from  the 
Handwdrterbuch  der  StaaiswisBeMchaften  or  from  the  eco- 
nomic journals;  but  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  have  all  this 
information  assembled  between  two  covers  and  put  into 
English.^ 

The  German  statistics  are  compiled  by  the  Centralver- 
band  des  Deutschen  Bank-und  Bankiergewerbes,  the  Reichs- 
bank,  and  the  Deutsche  Oekanamist.  like  the  English  and 
French  figures,  they  constitute  the  most  complete  available 
record  of  banking  operations  for  their  country.  So  far  as 
possible,  all  the  different  kinds  of  banks  are  included,  and 
detailed  figures  are  given  for  discount  rates,  prices  of  foreign 
exchange,  gold  movements,  clearings,  etc. 

Swiss  experience  merited  especial  attrition  from  the 
Monetary  Conunission  because  of  the  recent  establishment 
of  a  central  bank.  Of  all  European  countries,  Switierland 
longest  maintained  a  decentralised  banking  system  with 
substantial  freedom  of  note  issue.  For  a  long  time  the 
problem  of  reorganization  on  the  model  of  her  great  neigh- 
bors has  been  a  lively  issue  in  politics.  The  financial 
interests  of  many  cantons  in  the  existing  note  issues,  dis- 
sensions between  the  advocates  of  a  purely  government 
and  a  purely  private  bank,  and  jealousies  among  the  various 
towns  which  hoped  to  secure  the  head  office  frustrated  several 
attempts  at  reform.  But  at  last  in  190&-06  a  compromise 
bill  was  passed,  establishing  the  Swiss  National  Bank. 
The  capital  was  fixed  at  60  million  francs,  of  which  the 
cantons  were  allowed  to  subscribe  {,  the  old  banks  ci  issue 
i,  and  the  public  the  remainder.     An  elaborate  i^yatem 

>  Dr.  J.  RlBHtr's  OrMt  Ganiuui  Banki  and  thair  CooM&tntloii,  i 
the  ocwudImIoii  m  ft  number  of  tiMir  nttot,  hat  not  been  reoelTed. 
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of  compensation  to  the  cantons  for  the  loss  of  their  revenues 
from  note  issue  was  incorporated  in  the  plan.  A  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  notes  of  the  36  banks  of  issue  akeady 
in  the  field  was  required  within  three  years  after  the  Na- 
tional Bank  began  operations  on  June  20,  1907.  No  re- 
striction was  imposed  upon  the  amount  of  notes  to  be 
issued  by  the  new  institution,  except  that  it  should  keep 
reserves  of  not  less  than  40%.  Further,  the  bank  was 
required  to  act  without  charge  as  depositary  and  disbursing 
agent  for  the  Confederation. 

The  material  published  by  the  Monetary  Conmussion 
includes  a  bad  translation  of  Dr.  Julius  Landmann's  history 
of  banking  in  Switzerland,  the  text  of  the  law  establishing 
the  new  bank,  and  various  brief  papers  and  reports  re- 
garding its  operations  to  the  end  of  1908.  Altho  the  bank 
began  business  just  before  the  great  crisis  of  1907,  its  capital 
was  over-subscribed  and  the  necessary  readjustments  of 
Swiss  business  were  effected  without  serious  difficulty. 
The  bank's  profits  in  1908  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
indemnity  allotted  to  the  cantons;  but  the  management 
ascribed  this  failure  chiefly  to  the  depression  of  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  management  tfiJces  credit  for  having 
prevented  the  Swiss  discount  rate  from  rismg  above  5i% 
when  even  the  Bank  of  England  was  charging  7%.  and  for 
inspiring  confidence  by  accumulating  a  specie  reserve  far 
above  the  legal  requirement  of  40%.^ 

Since  the  central  Bank  of  Belgium  has  already  served 
as  a  model  to  two  nations  which  were  reorganising  their 
banking  i^stems,  —  the  Netherlands  in  1864  and  Japan 
in  1882,  —  the  Monetary  Commission  had  reason  to  in- 
clude this  institution  in  its  survey.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Conant,  whose  writings  on  money  and  banking 
are  well  known,  was  asked  to  prepare  a  monograph  upon 
The   National  Bank  of  Belgium  —  a  task  which  he  has 

>  Thfl  edltlnc  of  this  Tolume  on  The  Swi«  Banking  Law  li  lamentabla.  OifeaoM 
•calntt  the  Engllth  tongue  are  oommitted  on  nearly  every  page,  while  the  Table  of 
Gontenta  omlta  aD  reference  to  Appendleee  4«  6,  and  6,  and  oitee  aa  Appendix  2,  on  the 
wrong  page,  the  liat  of  references  which  la  printed  as  Appendix  7. 
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executed  in  thoroly  competent  fashion.  After  sketching 
the  early  history  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Conant  describes  in 
full  detail  its  present  organization,  operations,  and  re- 
lations to  the  state.  He  also  provides  translations  of  the 
laws  establishing  the  bank,  extending  its  charter  and  de- 
fining its  duties  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  together 
with  the  statutes  adopted  by  the  shareholders  in  1900  for 
the  regulation  of  its  operations.  The  whole  book  is  in- 
teresting and  suggestive;  but  after  all  the  Bank  of  Belgium 
remains  "  a  satellite  of  the  Bank  of  France,"  ^  and  its 
experience  does  not  possess  great  significance  for  the  solution 
of  American  problems. 

Like  the  case  of  Switzerland,  the  case  of  Sweden  is  in- 
teresting because  of  a  recent  centralization  of  the  issue  of 
bank  notes.  The  Swedes,  indeed,  did  not  have  to  establish 
a  central  bank,  for  their  Riksbank  is  older  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  having  been  founded  in  1656  on  the  model  of 
the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  and  reorganized  in  1668  as  the 
Bank  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  But  after  an  unhappy 
experience  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  with 
privately  owned  discoimt  houses,  the  country  established 
a  peculiar  kind  of  joint-stock  banks  of  unlimited  liability, 
issuing  notes,  and  known  as  ''enskilda  banks."  The 
first  of  these  institutions  began  business  in  1831.  Their 
notes  were  safeguarded  by  a  system  not  unlike  that  of  our 
National  Banking  System  —  the  deposit  of  securities 
under  the  joint  control  of  a  public  officer  and  the  banks. 
For  reasons  which  are  not  made  altogether  clear,  this  or- 
ganization of  bank  issues  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  after 
long  discussions  a  law  was  passed  in  1897  which  required 
the  enskilda  banks  to  withdraw  their  circulation  by  the  end 
of  1903,  thus  giving  the  Riksbank  a  monopoly  of  issue. 
By  this  measure  the  Swedish  banking  system  was  brought 
into  general  conformity  with  that  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.    Professor  A.  W.  Flux,  who  has  prepared  the 

>  Pfetron«  The  Bank  of  Fraaw  in  Ita  relation  to  National  and  International  Credit, 
p.  136. 
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Commission's  volume  on  Sweden,  thinks  that  this  centrali- 
zation of  issue  did  nothing  to  aggravate  and  probably  did 
something  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  crisis  of  1907. 

Besides  this  historical  account  of  The  Swedish  Banking 
System,  Professor  Flux  provides  a  supplementary  chapter 
on  the  banks  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  He  also  translates 
the  most  important  Swedish  laws  on  banking,  and  repro- 
duces the  most  significant  statistics.  His  work  is  well 
done;  but  the  omission  to  show  just  why  the  old  system  of 
issue  was  given  up  makes  the  book  less  helpful  than  it 
might  have  been  in  affording  lessons  for  America  from 
experience  in  Sweden. 

Banking  in  Russia,  Avstro- Hungary,  The  Netherlands, 
and  Japan  is  made  up  of  contributions  from  eight  pens. 
The  articles  on  the  European  nations  are  all  translations 
from  the  third  edition  of  Conrad's  Handworterbuch  der 
Staatswissenschaften.  The  names  of  Idelson  and  Lexis, 
Zuckerkandl,  and  Van  der  Borght  are  a  guarantee  of  good 
work;  but  the  source  is  a  guarantee  that  these  articles  are 
already  familiar  to  students  of  banking. 

Japan  is  treated  on  a  larger  scale.  Marquis  Eatsura, 
the  present,  and  Baron  Sakatani,  a  former  minister  of 
finance,  S.  Naruse,  a  leading  financier,  and  Professor  O.  M. 
W.  Sprague,  who  spent  several  years  in  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  all  bear  a  hand.  American  interest  centers  in  the 
Japanese  effort  to  build  a  National  Banking  System  upon 
our  model.  This  experiment  was  begun  in  1872;  but  was 
found  unsatisfactory,  and  practically  abandoned  by  trans- 
ferring the  rights  of  note  issue  to  a  central  bank.  The 
latter  institution  —  the  Bank  of  Japan  —  was  founded 
in  1882  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium.  The  regu- 
lations concerning  circulation,  however,  were  adopted  from 
the  German  Reichsbank.  The  chief  defects  in  the  working 
of  the  National  Banking  System  seem  to  have  been  lack  of 
arrangements  for  transferring  idle  funds  to  sections  where 
they  were  needed,  very  high  rates  of  interest,  and  inability 
to  protect  the  country's  stock  of  specie  by  effective  opera- 
tions in  foreign  exchange. 
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Mr.  Conant's  Banking  System  of  Mexico  is  probably  of 
more  value  to  economists  than  to  the  Monetary  Commission. 
For  the  system  established  on  the  plans  of  Mr.  Limantour, 
the  great  Mexican  finance  minister,  is  strikingly  original; 
but  the  business  conditions  to  which  it  is  adapted  are  so 
difiFerent  from  those  of  the  United  States  as  to  preclude  its 
use  as  a  model. 

In  1897  there  were  only  nine  banks  in  Mexico.  The 
largest  was  the  National  Bank  —  an  institution  which  had 
developed  on  the  basis  of  a  charter  granted  in  1881  to  the 
Franco-Egyptian  Bank,  and  which  acted  as  fiscal  agent 
of  the  government.  The  next  m  size  was  the  Bank  of 
London  and  Mexico,  also  issuing  notes,  but  looking  for  its 
business  chiefly  to  the  export  trade  and  foreign  exchange. 
The  seven  remaining  banks  taken  together  were  smaller 
than  either  of  these  two  institutions.  Since  each  bank 
had  its  own  special  charter  or  concession  there  was  no 
general  system  of  banking  law. 

Mr.  Limantour,  in  planning  the  revolutionary  l^islation 
of  1897,  definitely  rejected  the  idea  of  a  central  bank  with 
monopoly  of  issue,  chiefly  because  he  thought  that  the 
economic  organization  of  Mexico  was  still  too  simple  and 
too  decentralized  to  need  a  responsible  regulator  of  the 
money  market  and  a  custodian  of  the  ultimate  banking 
reserve.  Instead,  his  measure  looked  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  one  bank  of  issue  in  each  state,  —  protected  against 
indiscriminate  competition  by  exemption  from  taxes  to 
which  additional  banks  in  the  same  state  should  be  subject. 
But  ample  scope  was  allowed  the  National  Bank  to  retain 
its  position  of  primacy  as  the  bank  of  the  government  and 
also  as  a  bank  of  rediscount. 

The  most  original  feature  of  the  system,  however,  was 
not  planned  by  Limantour  —  the  establishment  of  the 
Banco  Central  in  1899.  This  institution  is  now  largely 
owned  by  the  provincial  banks  of  issue  and  serves  them  as  a 
clearing  house  for  notes,  somewhat  as  the  Suffolk  Bank 
once  served  the  banks  of  New  England.  In  addition,  the 
Banco  Central  has  been  made  an  organization  for  mutual 
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support.  When  any  provincial  bank  feels  itself  in  danger, 
it  may  notify  the  Banco  Central,  and  the  latter  summons 
the  other  associated  banks  to  contribute  their  quotas  toward 
a  fund  equal  to  half  the  capital  of  the  bank  in  straits.  This 
fund  is  used  in  redeeming  at  par  the  notes  of  the  threatened 
institution.  For  this  service  the  bank  aided  pays  12% 
on  the  advances  and  costs.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  Mexico  has 
two  central  banks  with  distinct  fimctions,  operating  har- 
moniously side  by  side. 

The  details  of  this  peculiar  system  and  its  practical 
working  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Conant.  Documentary 
material,  including  Limantour's  report  of  1897,  laws,  and 
statistics  occupy  more  than  half  the  volume. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Breckenridge's  History  of  Banking  in  Canada 
requires  little  comment  because  its  predecessor.  The  Cana- 
dian Banking  System,  has  been  known  since  it  appeared 
in  1896  as  the  best  book  upon  the  subject.  The  new  volume 
extends  the  historical  account  to  the  f  ailiure  of  the  Sovereign 
Bank  in  1908,  and  includes  in  an  appendix  the  legislation 
and  statistics  of  recent  years.  While  he  prints  the  text  of 
the  "  Amending  legislation  of  1906,"  which  permitted  the 
Canadian  banks  to  issue  emergency  circulation  in  excess 
of  their  capitak  but  subject  to  a  tax.  Dr.  Breckenridge 
does  not  discuss  its  bearings  upon  the  present  workings 
and  future  prospects  of  the  system.  Moreover,  the  illu- 
minating chapter  of  the  earlier  book,  upon  the  practical 
operations  and  economic  effects  of  the  Canadian  system, 
is  omitted. 

This  omission  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  Professor 
Joseph  French  Johnson  had  been  asked  to  investigate  these 
subjects  for  the  Commission.  His  vivacious  report.  The 
Canadian  Banking  System,  naturally  deals  largely  with 
facts  which  Breckenridge  taught  us  in  1896.  But  it  also 
contains  numerous  points  of  fresh  interest.  In  particular, 
Johnson  makes  less  than  Breckenridge  formerly  did  of  the 
equalising  of  interest  rates  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Montreal  and  Toronto,  he  says,  large  borrowers  can 
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get  money  at  5%,  but  the  average  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer must  pay  6%.  Rates  are  but  little  above  this  level 
in  Winnipeg;  '^  but  further  west  the  usual  rate  is  7%  and 
in  some  of  the  remoter  districts  merchants  and  farmers 
alike  pay  8%."  ^  In  his  present  book  Breckenridge  puts 
the  geographical  differences  of  rates  at  \\-2%,  tho  with 
the  admission  that  frontier  towns  are  charged  especially 
high  rates  to  offset  the  heavy  cost  of  running  branches  in 
regions  difficult  of  access.'  But  even  the  maximum  differ- 
ences suggested  by  Johnson  are  much  less  than  the  differ- 
ences between  the  rates  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  found  by  Breckenridge  in  1898  and  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  1899.' 

Further,  Johnson  lays  some  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
equalizing  of  rates  is  due  quite  as  much  to  keeping  interest 
up  in  the  east  as  to  keeping  it  down  in  the  west.  "  It  is 
generally  known  that  the  eastern  branches  get  heavy  de- 
posits and  are  creditors  at  the  head  office,  and  that  the 
funds  they  collect  are  forwarded  to  the  western  branches, 
whose  loans  greatly  exceed  deposits.  Bankers  will  admit 
that  this  transference  of  funds  takes  place,  but  there  is 
considerable  grumbling  about  it  in  the  old  communities  of 
the  east  .  .  .  one  cannot  help  believing  that  the  branch 
banking  system  has  really  checked  the  development  of 
business  and  industry  in  the  maritime  Provinces.^'  * 

While  admitting  that  Canada  has  had  no  banking  panic 
since  its  present  system  was  perfected  in  1890,  Johnson 
shows  that  during  the  panic  of  1907  the  banks  did  not 
have  currency  enough  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers. A  heavy  contraction  of  loans  in  Canada  occurred 
in  November  and  December.  Still  Johnson  credits  the 
claim  "  that  during  these  two  months  no  man  who  actually 
deserved  and  needed  a  loan  was  refused  it."    These  terms 

>  Pp.  87-^  and  102,  108.  >  mstory  of  Banking  In  Canada,  p.  161. 

*  R.  M.  Breokenridse,  "  Dlaoount  Ratea  In  the  United  Stetee,"  Political  Sotonoa 
Quarterly,  Maroh  1808,  vol.  zUl,  pp.  119-142;  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
reney,  1899. 

«  The  Canadian  Banking  System,  pp.  91, 98. 
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"  deserved  and  needed,"  however,  may  be  construed  very 
differently  by  the  man  who  wishes  to  borrow  and  the  banker 
who  refuses  to  lend.  But  after  the  worst  has  been  said, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  banks  came  through 
the  crisis  of  1907  with  a  far  more  creditable  record  than  did 
the  American  banks. 

In  passing  his  final  judgment  upon  the  Canadian  system, 
Johnson  discredits  the  critics  who  hold  that  the  gold  reserve 
is  inadequate,  but  he  charges  the  leading  banks  with  falling 
sentimental  victims  to  "the  rest-fund  fad."  Had  they 
been  willing  to  carry  imdivided  profits  to  capital,  instead 
of  to  surplus,  they  would  have  been  able  to  meet  even  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  notes  in  the  autumn  of  1907 
without  violating  the  legal  limitation  of  a  bank's  issue  to 
the  amount  of  its  capital.  He  also  thinks  that,  while  the 
older  banks  have  no  real  monopoly,  they  are  ''  a  bit  too 
secretive,"  and  would  do  well  to  devise  some  system  of 
inspection  which  would  give  the  public  more  information 
about  their  operations,  in  order  to  dispel  the  impression 
that  they  are  secretly  leagued  together  in  a  manner  prej- 
udicial to  the  general  welfare. 

The  American  material  published  by  the  Commission 
contains  four  monographs  upon  banking  before  the  Civil 
War. 

Naturally  the  Conunission  is  interested  in  The  First 
and  Second  Banks  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  J.  T.  Holds- 
worth  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg  was  engaged  to  prepare 
an  account  of  the  first.  Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey  of  the 
second. 

Our  scanty  information  concerning  the  business  carried 
on  by  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  long  been  a 
source  of  regret.  Dr.  Holdsworth  made  diligent  search 
among  the  probable  sources,  hoping  to  discover  records 
or  discussions  which  would  throw  light  upon  the  methods 
and  practices  followed.  But  he  met  with  slight  success. 
He  found  that  neither  the  Girard  National  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia,—  in  a  sense  the  successor  of  the  Bank  of  the 
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United  StateSi  —  the  superintendent  of  the  Girard  estate, 
nor  the  descendants  of  the  bank^s  original  officers  possess 
any  papers  of  value  for  his  purposes.  Treasury  officials, 
also,  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  Knox's  unsuccessful 
search  through  their  old  files  means  that  the  reports  made 
by  the  bank  to  the  Treasury  were  destroyed  when  the 
building  was  burned  in  1814  or  in  1833.  But  Dr.  Holds- 
worth  has  brought  some  new  material  to  light  by  reading 
the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  published  during  the  bank's 
twenty  years  of  life.  The  minute  books  and  records  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America  also  have  given  him  some  valuable 
data.  By  utilizing  this  fresh  material  in  conjunction  with 
the  sources  formerly  known,  Dr.  Holdsworth  has  been  able 
to  compile  an  account  of  the  bank  which  supersedes  its 
slender  predecessors.  Besides  giving  a  full  history  of 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  bank,  and  an  analysis  of  its 
relations  to  the  Treasury,  he  shows  that  the  institution 
served  the  community  well  in  a  business  way,  —  not  only 
by  meeting  the  reasonable  demands  of  borrowers,  but 
also  by  restraining  the  state  banks  from  over-expansion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  helping  tiiem  in 
times  of  pressure. 

The  work  of  Sumner  and  Catterall  on  the  second  Bank 
of  the  United  States  greatly  facilitated  the  performance 
of  Professor  Dewey's  task.  His  account  is  more  concise 
than  Catterall's,  more  lucid  than  Sumner's.  He  naturally 
lays  most  stress  upon  ''those  operations  which  might  be 
concerned  in  the  discussion  of  a  central  bank  at  the  present 
time."  But  he  warns  readers  that  both  the  character  of 
the  bank  and  the  conditions  of  business  were  such  as  to 
make  it  difficult  ''  to  find  in  the  experience  of  this  institu- 
tion any  lessons  of  importance  which  may  be  of  special 
service  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  large  national 
central  bank  at  a  later  period." 

In  his  second  contribution  to  the  series,  StaJte  Banking 
before  the  CivU  War,  Professor  Dewey  again  had  two  pred- 
ecessors offering  guidance.  But  in  this  case  he  has  gone 
distinctly  his  own  way.    State  banking  before  the  war, 
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like  state  finance  at  present,  is  an  extremely  difficult  field 
to  cultivate,  —  it  is  hard  to  find  materials  and  harder  stUl 
to  arrange  them  in  significant  order.  Professor  Sunmer's 
History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States  has  brought  together 
a  great  mass  of  information,  but  is  so  ill-arranged  that  one 
can  hardly  use  it  except  as  a  secondary  source  book.  The 
second  part  of  J.  J.  Knox's  volume  of  the  same  title 
likewise  contains  much  material,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  separate  articles  on  banking  mnder  the  laws  of  each  state 
in  turn.  No  arrangement  could  be  clearer;  but  none  could 
raise  more  difficulties  for  the  reader  who  wishes  to  find  the 
general  lines  of  development.  Now  comes  Professor  Dewey 
with  more  information  at  his  command  than  either  Sumner 
or  Knox  and  his  collaborators,  and  hence  with  a  still  more 
pussling  problem  of  arrangement  on  his  hands.  His  so- 
lution is  to  classify  according  to  phases  of  banking  opera- 
tions. For  example,  among  his  most  interesting  headings 
are  the  following:  Paying  in  of  capital,  State  ownership 
of  stock,  Scope  of  business.  Methods  of  evading  redemption. 
Loans  and  discounts.  Specie  reserve.  Any  one  interested 
in  learning  what  the  old  state  banks  did  with  reference 
to  those  or  22  other  subjects  will  find  Dewey's  book  exactly 
to  his  mind.  The  scholarly  qualities  which  distinguished 
the  writer's  Financial  HiHory  of  the  United  States  are  again 
in  evidence.  But  that  other  student  who  wants  to  see 
the  forest,  not  the  trees,  must  turn  away  from  Dewey 
hardly  less  disappointed  than  he  turned  away  from  Sumner 
and  Knox.  Happily  one  hope  is  left.  When  Professor 
Dewey  comes  to  prepare  his  volume  upon  banking  in  the 
projected  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  he  may 
yet  supplement  his  admirable  collection  of  materials  by 
a  lucid  statement  of  what  it  all  means. 

The  Safety-Fund  Banking  System  in  New  York  is  one 
of  the  experiments  at  regulating  bank  circulation  under 
state  law  about  which  much  has  been  written.  But  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Chaddock  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  made  a  more  thoro  presentation  of  the  subject 
than  any  of  his  forerunners.    By  going  back  to  the  New 
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York  assembly  documents,  the  session  laws,  the  contem- 
porary newspapers  and  pamphlets,  he  has  found  much 
fresh  material  which  amplifies  our  knowledge  if  it  does  not 
greatly  change  our  verdict  upon  the  system.  Chaddock 
concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Laughlin  and  Root  that,  had 
the  system  possessed  from  the  outset  the  restrictions  and 
safeguards  imposed  by  the  amendments  of  1837  and  later 
years,  no  losses  would  have  been  incurred  by  note  holders. 
Even  as  matters  stood,  he  denies  that  the  system  was  aban- 
doned because  it  had  failed  to  provide  adequate  security. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  hostility  toward  monopoly  and 
disgust  with  the  legislative  corruption  attending  the  granting 
of  bank  charters  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  free-bank- 
ing law  in  1838.  The  book  is  so  thoro  in  other  respects 
that  one  wishes  the  writer  had  followed  the  practice  of 
other  contributors  to  the  series  of  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission by  publishing  the  text  of  the  safety-fund  law  in  an 
appendix.  Further,  the  final  section  on  the  bearing  of  the 
system  upon  the  guarantee  of  dei>osits  sounds  perfunctory 
and  inconclusive. 

The  publications  dealing  with  banking  since  the  Civil 
War  begin  appropriately  with  an  account  of  Tfie  Origin  of 
the  National  Banking  System  by  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland 
Davis.  Mr.  Davis  finds  the  &cBt  proposal  suggestive  of 
the  National  Banking  System  in  an  article  published  in 
the  AnalecHc  Magazine  of  Philadelphia  in  1816.  But  of 
course  he  lays  little  stress  on  any  of  the  early  suggestions. 
His  chief  problem  is,  What  induced  Chase  to  urge  a  scheme 
for  reorganizing  the  banking  system  upon  Congress  with 
such  emphasis  and  pertinacity?  He  shows  that  several 
years  before  the  war  Chase  was  thoroly  alive  to  the  evils 
of  the  circulation  supplied  by  the  state  banks.  But  he 
thinks  that  the  definite  plan  which  grew  into  the  National 
Banking  System  was  suggested  to  Chase  in  August,  1861| 
by  a  letter  from  O.  B.  Potter.  The  banking  bill  embody- 
ing Chase's  recommendations  Mr.  Davis  attributes  to  the 
codperation  of  Silas  M.  Stilwell,  —  who  was  conversant 
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with  the  bond-secured  note  system  of  New  York,  —  Edward 
Jordan,  —  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  —  E.  G.  Spaulding,  — 
"  the  father  of  the  greenbacks,''  —  and  Samuel  Hooper,  — 
a  man  of  affairs  from  Massachusetts,  who  sat  with  Spaul- 
ding  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Their  work 
was  further  modified  in  the  bill  which  John  Sherman  fathered 
in  1863,  and  the  latter  in  turn  was  the  basis  of  the  revised 
act  of  1864.  But  Chase,  while  not  the  originator  of  the 
idea,  or  the  author  of  the  bill,  was  the  prime  mover  in  es- 
tablishing the  new  system.  And  Chase's  prevaihng  motive, 
according  to  Mr.  Davis,  was  less  the  desire  to  increase  the 
sale  of  government  bonds  than  the  desire  to  secure  a 
uniform  currency.  This  conclusion  is  contrary  to  received 
opinion,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Davis's  evidence 
will  convince  others  as  fully  as  it  has  convinced  himself. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes's  History  of  the  National  Bank  Currency 
is  the  most  disappointing  publication  of  the  whole  series. 
His  admirable  Forty  Years  of  American  Finance  warranted 
an  expectation  that  Mr.  Noyes  would  treat  this  important 
theme  with  the  thoroness  it  deserves.  Instead  he 
submits  a  slight  essay  of  18  pages,  which  adds  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  Monetary  Commis- 
sion might  better  have  republished  Professor  Dunbar's 
essay  on  **  The  Circulation  of  the  National  Banks,"  or 
Professor  Laughlin's  discussion  in  the  Report  of  the  Indian- 
apolia  Monetary  Commission,  with  addenda  covering  the 
years  since  1900. 

Limitations  of  cash  pa3rments  in  times  of  crisis  has  been 
the  scandal  of  American  banking  since  the  Civil  War, 
as  the  condition  of  the  note  circulation  was  before  the  war. 
Fortunately  the  Monetary  Commission  entrusted  the 
History  of  Crises  under  the  National  Banking  System  to 
Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  a  man  who  has  the  moral 
courage  to  speak  plainly  on  a  subject  which  most  financiers 
and  publicists  handle  with  gloves.  **  The  good  nature 
and  optimism  characteristic  of  the  country,"  says  Professor 
Sprague,  ''extends  even  to  financial  matters,  regarding 
which   there   is   a   painful   absence  of  thoro,  unflinching 
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criticism  in  any  financial  journal.''    His  own  work  deserves 
no  such  reproach. 

Sprague's  book  consists  of  careful  analytic  studies  of 
the  crises  of  1873,  1884,  1890,  1893,  and  1907  from  the 
banking  standpoint.  He  believes  that  each  of  these  crises 
might  have  been  allayed  if  the  New  York  banks  had  pos- 
sessed a  reserve  of  lending  power  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  borrowers  and  the  demands  of  depositors  for  monqr. 
Local  needs  the  New  York  banks  could  care  for,  if  they 
were  not  exposed  to  the  external  strain  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  deposits  made  with  them  by  interior  banks.  But 
in  accepting  these  deposits  they  assume  responsibilily 
toward  banks  and  customers  of  banks  throughout  the  Union, 
—  responsibility  which  they  cannot  shuffle  off  by  pleading 
that  the  trouble  is  made  by  the  culpable  desire  of  country 
banks  to  strengthen  their  own  reserves  in  face  of  a  threat- 
ened panic. 

These  bankers'  deposits,  which  produce  the  breaking 
strain,  have  been  concentrated  since  the  seventies  in  the 
hands  of  a  half-docen  of  the  New  York  institutions.  When 
a  crisis  comes,  accordingly,  the  pressure  converges  upon 
these  bankers'  banks.  Ordinarily,  they  keep  their  funds 
invested  largely  in  call  loans,  which  in  a  serious  emergency 
are  even  less  liquid  than  other  classes  of  loans,  and  cany 
cash  reserves  not  notably  greater  than  the  instituti<uis 
doing  a  strictly  local  business.  Hence  heavy  demands 
for  return  of  their  bankers'  deposits  quickly  reduce  their 
strength,  and  they  lie  down  upon  the  Clearing  House. 
The  latter  issues  clearing-house  loan  certificates,  and  for- 
merly supported  the  certificates  by  equalising  cash  reserves. 
In  combination,  these  two  measures  practically  turn  the 
New  York  banks  into  one  enormous  institution.  The 
bankers'  banks  get  the  cash  of  the  local  banks,  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  to  meet  their  obligations  to  interior  institiH 
tions,  and  unless  the  strain  is  exceedingly  severe,  suspension 
of  payments  is  avoided  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  local  banks,  many  of  which  are  in  principle  opposed 
to  the  payment  of  interest  on  bankers'  dei>06its,  are  not 
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altogether  pleased  to  see  their  reserves  drained  away  by 
competitors  in  times  of  stress.  Hence  in  1884,  when  the 
issue  of  clearing-house  loan  certificates  was  authorised, 
the  equalisation  of  reserves  was  rejected,  and  since  then 
this  co-ordinate  feature  of  the  relief  measure  has  never 
been  revived.  As  a  result,  the  bankers^  banks  can  no  longer 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  reserves  of  the  local  banks.  Favor- 
able balances  at  the  clearing  house  bring  in  nothing  but 
certificates,  and  certificates  cannot  be  shipped  to  the  interior 
banks  which  are  insistently  calling  for  their  money.  Thus 
the  organisation  for  meeting  crises  has  been  less  effective 
in  recent  cases  than  in  1873.  Meanwhile,  the  New  York 
money  market  has  become  more  subject  to  severe  strains 
from  a  number  of  sources,  and  the  New  York  bankers 
have  become  more  inclined  to  accept  limitation  of  cash 
payments  as  an  unfortunate  but  inevitable  concomitant 
of  crises.  "It  is  impossible,*'  Professor  Sprague  holds, 
"to  escape  the  depressmg  conclusion  that  the  banking 
situation  in  1907  was  handled  less  skilfully  and  boldly  than 
in  1893,  and  far  less  so  than  in  1873.  No  new  elements 
of  weakness  were  disclosed,  but  no  real  effort  was  made  to 
overcome  difficulties  which  had  been  met  with  partial 
success  at  least  on  former  occasions." 

Professor  E.  W.  Kemmerer's  monograph  upon  Seasonal 
Variations  in  the  Relative  Demand  for  Money  and  Capilal 
in  the  United  States  presents  the  results  of  the  most  elab- 
orate investigation  ever  made  into  this  subject.  His 
statistical  data  include  interest  rates,  statements  of  clearing- 
house banks,  receipts  and  shipments  of  currency,  prices  of 
domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  money  in  circulation,  de- 
posits of  gold  bullion  at  the  mints,  imports  and  exports  of 
gold.  Treasury  holdings  of  money  and  federal  dei>osits  in 
the  banks,  clearings,  bond  prices,  and  commercial  failures. 
While  the  author  lays  most  stress  upon  the  seasonal  varia- 
tions of  the  New  York  money  market,  he  also  covers  the 
money  markets  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and 
San  Francisco  as  fully  as  the  material  permits.  Whenever 
possible,  he  carries  the  tables  back  from  1908  to  1890;  but 
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in  many  cases  he  could  secure  the  necessary  mformation 
for  only  a  few  years.  To  separate  the  recurring  seasonal 
changes  from  the  changes  peculiar  to  single  years,  Kemmerer 
employs  averages  for  each  successive  week  or  month  of  aD 
the  years  covered.  An  ingenious  system  of  index  numbers, 
in  which  each  year  is  treated  as  a  unit,  enables  him  to  mini- 
mize the  disturbing  influence  of  the  factor  of  growth.  Almost 
all  the  tables  of  the  text  are  accompanied  by  charts.  While 
the  results  serve  chiefly  to  confirm  old  opinions,  they  also 
bring  out  many  novel  details  concerning  local  differences 
in  the  seasonal  demand  for  money  which  are  interesting  to 
the  economist  and  important  to  the  banker. 

Professor  David  Einley's  Independent  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  appeared  in  1893.  The  great  changes  made 
since  that  year  in  the  methods  of  managing  the  federal  funds 
gave  the  Monetary  Commission  good  ground  for  wishing 
to  have  the  book  brought  down  to  date.  The  new  volume 
is  called  The  Independent  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  Relations  to  the  Banks  of  the  Country.  The  central  theme 
of  the  new  sections  is  Secretary  Shaw's  various  innovations. 
While  Professor  Kinley  criticises  this  oflici'al  severely  for 
stretching  the  law  and  for  involving  the  Treasury  in  an 
entangling  alliance  with  the  banks,  he  is  not  sorry  that  the 
legislation  legalising  Shaw's  practices  has  abolished  the 
Independent  Treasury  System  piecemeal.  As  matters 
stand,  ''  the  independence  of  the  Treasury  depends  entirely 
upon  the  will  of  the  Secretary"  (p.  825).  "  The  formal 
repeal  of  the  law  now  would  be  largely  perfunctory  "  (p.  207). 
But  positive  legislation  is  needed  to  perfect  some  new 
S3rstem  of  keeping  the  government's  money.  Professor 
Kinley  mentions  five  proposals:  (1)  to  extend  the  present 
system  by  authorizing  government  oflicers  to  pay  in  checks 
against  the  depositary  banks;  (2)  to  arrange  a  series  of 
clearing  houses  to  serve  as  depositaries;  (3)  to  set  up  a 
central  bank  for  the  purpose;  (4)  to  create  a  federation  of 
the  present  banks,  and  (5)  to  make  the  Treasury  itself  a 
government  bank.  But  he  does  not  undertake  to  decide 
which  of  theses  plans  is  best  from  the  fiscal  standpoint. 
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The  same  writer's  Use  of  Credit  InMrumerUs  in  Payments 
in  the  United  States^  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Comptroller's  office  under  Kinley's  super- 
vision and  modelled  on  the  well-remembered  investigation 
of  1896.  Nearly  11,500  banks  sent  in  acceptable  returns 
showing  the  proportions  of  specie,  currency,  and  checks  in 
deposits  amounting  to  $688,000,000  made  on  March  16, 
1909.  Kinley  analyzes  the  results  minutely,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  note  his  broad  conclusions,  that  50-60%  of  retail 
trade  is  transacted  by  checks,  about  96%  of  wholesale  trade, 
and  80-85%  of  all  business.  Even  in  the  paying  of  wages 
checks  are  used  to  the  extent  of  30%,  if  the  pay-roll  data 
supplied  by  the  banks  for  one  week  may  be  relied  upon. 

Since  its  publication  in  1900,  Mr.  James  G.  Cannon's 
Clearing  Houses  has  been  the  standard  treatise  on  the 
subject.  Hence  economists  will  welcome  the  revised  edi- 
tion under  the  same  title  which  Mr.  Cannon  has  prepared 
for  the  Monetary  Commission.  Among  the  most  important 
of  the  developments  since  1900  which  Mr.  Cannon  describes 
are  the  establishing  of  the  clearing  house  for  out-of-town 
checks  in  Boston,  the  appointment  of  clearing-house  exam- 
iners in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  and  the  issue  of  clearing- 
house loan  certificates  in  1907.  His  chapter  upon  the 
latter  subject  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book. 
It  is  an  uncriticfiJ  record,  and  less  complete  than  Dr.  A.  P. 
Andrew's  article  upon  ''  Substitutes  for  Cash  in  the  Panic 
of  1907." « 

The  volume  upon  Suggested  Changes  in  the  Administra- 
Hoe  Features  of  the  National  Banking  Laws  contains  both 
the  replies  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Commission 

^  UnfcMiuiiAteiy,  Profewor  Kinley  did  his  woric  upon  this  monognt|»h  under  wvera 
praHure.  Nuumioiu  dlMrepancles  ftppotf  between  the  data  gtven  for  tlie  nme  Inote 
on  different  pnfee.  For  example:  the  ■ommartee  for  national  and  state  banke  on 
p.  183  do  not  taOy  with  the  tablea  on  pp.  136-137,  and  theee  wrong  figuiee  beoome 
the  baale  of  a  mtetatement  In  the  text  at  the  top  of  p.  187.  Simllaily,  the  Bummartes 
for  etate  banke  and  loan  and  tmet  eompanlee,  on  p.  171,  do  not  taOy  with  the  tablet 
on  pp.  163  and  166.  On  p.  300,  Vmimma  Kinley  nyi  that  70%  of  the  reported 
paj  roDe  were  In  eheoke,  when  he  meane  to  aay  In  money. 

*  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Eoonomloe,  August,  1908. 
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in  September,  1908,  and  the  statements  made  to  the  Com- 
mission by  officials  of  the  Treasury  and  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  in  December  of  the  same  year.  The 
topics  dealt  with  are  all  matters  of  detail,  such  as  the  best 
way  of  appointing  and  paying  national-bank  examinersi 
how  loans  from  a  bank  to  its  officers  should  be  limited, 
whether  examiners  should  be  given  duplicates  of  state- 
ments  of  condition  sent  to  the  Comptroller,  how  banks 
can  be  made  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  promptly  for  re- 
demption of  their  notes  so  as  to  keep  the  5%  redemption 
fund  intact,  etc.  Both  the  letters  and  the  oral  statements 
are  full  of  interest  to  one  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  banking.  The  discussion  has  already  borne  fruit  in 
more  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Comptroller's  office 
to  enforce  stricter  compliance  with  the  law  and  greater 
diligence  upon  the  part  of  directors. 

Two  compilations  of  banking  laws  may  also  be  dismissed 
with  a  statement  of  their  scope  —  tho  one  of  them  really 
does  fill  a  long-felt  want.  The  first  volume.  Laws  of  the 
United  States  concerning  Money ^  Bankingf  and  Loans,  1778" 
1909,  compiled  by  two  Treasury  officials,  Messrs.  Hunt- 
ington and  Mawhinneyi  is  merely  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  compilations  of  like  scope.  In  this  book  the  laws  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order  under  four  headings, — 
finance,  banking,  coinage,  and  paper  money.  Marginal 
summaries  facilitate  the  finding  of  matter  wanted.  For 
some  reason,  no  table  of  contents  was  provided;  but  this 
omission  has  been  remedied  by  the  issue  of  a  separate  pam- 
phlet. Convenient  as  this  collection  is,  it  does  not  alto- 
gether displace  Dunbar's  old  volume  of  laws;  for  the  latter 
contains  several  important  bills  which  failed  to  pass  Con- 
gress or  to  Becure  the  assent  of  the  President. 

The  second  volume  is  a  Digest  of  State  Banking  StaMbee, 
prepared  by  Samuel  A.  Welldon.  The  material  is  arranged 
(1)  by  states  in  alphabetical  order,  (2)  under  each  state 
by  commercial  banks,  savings  banks,  and  trust  companies, 
and  (3)  under  each  of  these  groups  by  twelve  sub-heads, 
relating  to  the  subject  matter  legislated  upon.    The  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  statutes  by  court  decisions  has  not  been 
included,  because  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  involved 
in  such  an  undertaking.  To  secure  accuracy  the  material 
for  each  state  was  sent  to  the  supervisor  of  banking  with 
a  request  for  suggestions.  To  f aciHtate  comparison  between 
the  laws  of  different  states  upon  given  subjects,  the  digest  is 
preceded  by  a  tabular  summary.  This  volume  promises 
to  become  indispensable  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  state 
banking;  but  in  many  detailed  uses  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  reference  to  court  decisions.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Welldon 
has  done  so  much  makes  one  wish  that  he  had  been  able 
to  do  more,  by  including  the  interpretation  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  laws. 

Professor  George  E.  Bamett's  Stale  Banks  and  Tntst 
Companies  since  the  Passage  of  the  Naiional-Bank  Act  makes 
a  valuable  companion  piece  to  Welldon's  Digest,  It  is  in 
substance  a  thoroly  revised  edition  of  the  author's  mono- 
graph of  1902/  brought  down  to  date,  extended  to  include 
trust  companies,  and  supplemented  by  a  reprint  of  Mr. 
Thornton  Cooke's  articles  upon  '^  The  Insurance  of  Bank 
Deposits  in  the  West,"  which  appeared  first  in  the  columns 
of  this  Journal.  The  systematic  survey  of  state  legislation 
regarding  the  incorporation  of  banks,  capital,  liability  of 
stockholders,  restrictions  upon  loans,  reserves,  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches,  supervision,  and  failures,  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  state 
banks  and  trust  companies.  Particularly  noteworthy  is 
the  discriminating  discussion  of  the  relative  advantages  to 
a  bank  of  incorporating  under  state  and  under  national  law. 
One  factor,  however,  of  importance  in  Califomia  and  per- 
haps elsewhere,  has  been  overlooked  —  the  unequal  burden 
of  the  taxes  imposed  upon  state  and  national  banks. 

The  statistical  material  concerning  banking  in  the  United 
States  is  presented  in  four  documents.  The  volume  of 
Statistics  for  the  United  States,  1867-1909,  compiled  by 


1  Bute  Bankliis  In  the  United  Stfttee  rinoe  tbe  PaMMO  of  the  National  ] 
Aet.    John  Hoi»lclna  tJnlTenlty  Stodtee  In  HMory  and  Politloal  Selenoe,  Seilee  XX, 
Nnnbera  %,  8. 
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Dr.  A.  Piatt  Andrew  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  volume 
of  Statistics  for  Qreal  Britain^  Germany,  and  France  de- 
scribed above.  Of  com«e,  most  of  the  tables  are  derived 
from,  or  based  upon,  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency;  but  Dr.  Andrew  has  wisely  included  state- 
ments of  the  clearing-house  banks  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
interest  and  foreign  exchange  rates  in  New  York,  domestic 
exchange  rates  on  New  York  from  interior  points,  etc. 
In  short,  the  volimie  ojffers  much  the  completest  statistical 
survey  of  American  banking  to  be  had.  The  most  serious 
criticism  to  which  the  book  is  open  is  that  Dr.  Andrew  did 
not  use  the  revised  figures  for  the  stock  of  gold  in  years 
preceding  1907.* 

Accompanying  the  statistics  is  a  folio  containing  24 
Financial  Diagrams,  printed  in  colqrs,  and  graphically 
illustrating  the  fluctuations  of  banking  capital,  note  cir- 
culation, interest  rates  at  home  and  abroad,  gold  move- 
ments, etc. 

Finally,  the  Commission  has  published  a  Special  Re- 
port  from  the  Banks  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Supplement 
to  this  report,  showing  the  results  of  an  investigation  made 
by  the  Comptroller's  office  as  of  April  28,  1909.  The 
special  feature  which  difiFerentiates  this  report  from  the 
regular  reports  obtained  five  times  a  year  from  the  national 
banks,  is  that  an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  completest 
possible  returns  from  state,  private,  and  savings  banks 
and  from  loan  and  trust  companies.  In  addition,  infor- 
mation was  asked  upon  certain  points  not  ordinarily  cov- 
ered—  particularly  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest upon  deposits.  It  turns  out  that  of  nearly  ten  billions 
of  individual  deposits  reported  by  the  commercial  banks, 
two  billions  are  savings  deposits,  and  that  six  and  a  half 
billions   are   non-savings   deposits   but   nevertheless   draw 

>  Having  had  ocoaaion  to  un  Dr.  Andrew's  annual  averagea  of  the  New  York 
Clearlng-Houoe  atatementa,  I  have  dlaeovered  that  the  figures  do  not  agiee  wtth  the 
weekly  returns  from  which  they  have  been  computed.  Not  less  than  15  cases  of 
inconsistency  have  been  found  In  the  tables  for  1890-1908.  Comparison  with  the 
tables  publlahed  in  the  Financial  Amsw  indicates  that  the  weekly  figures  are  comet, 
except  for  loans  in  1897,  and  that  the  errors  were  made  in  striking  the  averages. 
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interest,  while  not  much  over  one  billion  of  deposits  are 
non-interest  bearing.^ 

The  miscellaneous  publications,  which  conclude  the 
series,  cover  a  wide  range. 

Two  articles  by  practical  bankers,  Paul  M.  Warburg 
and  Lawrence  M.  Jacobs,  are  devoted  to  exploiting  the 
superiority  of  bills  of  exchange  over  promissory  notes.* 
The  courts  have  decided  that  national  banks  have  no  legal 
power  to  accept  time  bills  drawn  upon  them.  Hence 
American  bankers  have  been  prevented  from  adopting 
the  methods  current  in  Europe  of  providing  mercantile 
credit  by  accepting  for  their  customers  bills  which  the 
customers  can  discount  on  the  strength  of  the  endorse- 
ment by  the  banks.  These  bank  endorsements  standardize 
the  commercial  paper  found  in  European  markets,  so  that 
it  can  be  bought  and  sold  like  graded  commodities  by  in- 
stitutions at  home  or  abroad  which  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  business  standing  of  the  original  drawers.  The 
promissory  notes  of  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  possess 
no  such  uniformity  of  credit;  for  without  bank  endorse- 
ments their  value  remains  dependent  upon  the  credit  of 
the  miscellaneous  makers.  As  a  result,  we  have  no  public 
discount  market,  no  standard  discount  rate,  and  little 
chance  to  induce  European  capital  to  buy  our  commercial 
paper;  our  importers  have  to  finance  their  purchases  and 
our  exporters  their  sales  through  Europe;  our  local  banks 
cannot  secure  rediscounts  without  loss  of  standing,  our 
idle  funds  go  in  the  form  of  deposits  with  reserve  agents 
and  call  loans  to  support  stock  speculation  in  Wall  Street, 
etc.  These  vigorous  statements  by  men  familiar  with 
banking  practices  in  Europe  and  New  York  bring  into  the 
field  of  discussion  a  topic  which  has  not  received  the  con- 
sideration it  merits.  But  that  the  benefits  resulting  from 
a  legalization  of  acceptances  by  national  banks  may  be 
overrated  has  been  shown  in  these  columns  by  Professor 
Sprague.' 

^  Supplement  to  Spedal  Report,  p.  82. 

*  The  Dleoount  System  in  Europe  and  Bank  Acceptances. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  May,  1900,  vol.  xxlii,  pp.  402,  403. 
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The  Credit  of  Naiions  by  Francis  W.  Hirst,  editor  of 
the  Economist,  contains  some  references  to  local  debts, 
but  is  mainly  an  account  of  the  national  debts  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  For  the  European 
coimtries  Mr.  Hirst  has  relied  chiefly  upon  the  Denk- 
achriftenband  zuar  BegrQndung  dee  Erdwurfe  einee  OeeeUses 
hetreffend  Aenderungen  im  Finangwesen,  compiled  by  the 
German  Imperial  Treasury,  and  published  in  1908.  For 
the  United  States  he  has  been  content  to  use  secondary 
authorities,  such  as  the  books  of  Bolles,  White,  and  Dewey. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Hirst 
is  that  at  present  British  towns  can  borrow  more  cheaply 
than  the  Empire  of  Germany.  The  book  is  pleasantly 
written,  but  reveals  no  wide  research  and  no  profound 
analysis. 

Another  editor  of  an  English  financial  paper,  George 
Paish  of  the  Statist,  treats  The  Trade  Balance  of  the  United 
States.  His  method  is  to  run  over  the  various  items  in  the 
trade  balance  and  set  down  under  each  heading  an  estimate 
of  the  net  payments  or  receipts  by  the  United  States.  The 
scope  of  the  discussion  and  the  character  of  the  conclusions 
may  both  be  indicated  by  giving  his  results  for  the  fiscal 
year  1909.  On  merchandise  account  the  country  had 
a  credit  balance  of  1361,000,000,  which  was  raised  to 
(41 1,000,000  by  an  excess  of  exports  of  precious  metals  over 
imports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  country  had  debit  bal- 
ances of  $260,000,000  on  mterest  account,  $170,000,000 
on  tourist  account,  $160,000,000  on  account  of  remittances 
to  friends  of  immigrants,  and  $26,000,000  on  freight  account. 
Deducting  the  total  of  these  debit  balances  —  $696,000,000 
—  from  the  credit  balance  above,  Mr.  Paish  finds  us 
with  a  net  debit  balance  of  $184,000,000,  which  was 
liquidated  by  permanent  or  temporary  investments  of 
capital  by  other  countries  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  items  included  by  other 
writers  on  the  subject  do  not  come  into  this  estimate.  Two 
are  excluded  because  Mr.  Paish  thinks  that  the  net  pay- 
ments and  receipts  approximately  cancel  each  other, — 
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money  brought  in  and  taken  out  of  the  country  by  arriving 
and  departing  immigrants,  and  the  payment  and  receipt 
of  insurance  premiimis  and  policies.  But  Mr.  Paish  has 
little  or  nothing  to  say  of  certain  items  which  Dietzel  and 
others  regard  as  important,  —  undervaluation  of  imports 
to  reduce  tariff  duties,  over-valuation  of  exports  to  conceal 
sales  abroad  below  the  prices  charged  to  domestic  pur- 
chasers, profits  or  losses  by  foreigners  on  purchases  and 
sales  of  American  securities,  etc.  The  one  thing  which  all 
such  studies  make  clear  is  that  estimates  of  the  trade  balance 
are  subject  to  a  broad  margin  of  error.  But  the  one  thing 
which  Mr.  Paish  most  wants  to  establish  is  that  the  United 
States  should  create  a  central  bank,  in  order  that  it  may 
obtain  the  gold  it  requires  with  less  disturbance  to  commerce. 

The  unsigned  volume  of  Notes  on  the  Postal  Savings^nk 
Systems  of  the  Leading  Countries  covers  a  wider  field  than 
the  title  suggests.  For  once  Sierra  Leone,  British  Guiana, 
Formosa,  and  a  dozen  powers  of  equal  magnitude  might  take 
rank  among  the  leading  nations.  Geographically  the  work  is 
exhaustive.  Not  so  much  can  be  said  for  it  upon  the  sys- 
tematic side.  The  subjects  treated  are  the  history  and 
organisation  of  postal  savings-bank  systems,  the  conditions 
under  which  fimds  may  be  withdrawn,  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration, and  the  rate  of  growth  as  shown  by  statistics.  More 
than  half  of  the  128  pages  are  devoted  to  replies  made  by 
American  consuls  to  a  questionnaire  —  not  the  best  sort  of 
material. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Monetary  Commission  was 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  detail  Mr.  J.  0. 
Manson,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts,  Redemption, 
and  Issues,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  Fiscal  Systems  of 
the  United  States^  England,  France,  and  Germany,  Mr. 
Manson  went  to  Europe  and  conferred  in  London,  Paris^ 
and  Berlin  with  executive  ofiicials  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  receipts  and  expenditures.  His  report  is  concise 
and  systematic,  tho  less  detailed  with  reference  to  other 
countries  than  with  reference  to  England.  A  discussion 
of  methods  of  balancing  the  budget  —  the  weakest  point  of 
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our  federal  finance  —  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
inquiry.  Perhaps  the  most  important  difference  which  he 
brings  out  between  the  American  and  European  systems 
is  the  fuller  use  of  banks  by  foreign  governments  in  keeping 
and  transferring  funds,  receiving  payments,  and  making 
disbursements. 

Another  side  of  the  Conmiission's  work  is  represented 
by  the  report  of  Interviews  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Systems  of  England^  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Svntzerland, 
and  Italy  and  its  pendant,  Inlerviews  on  (he  Banking  and 
Currency  Systems  of  Canada.  These  volumes  contain  the 
information  gained  from  leading  foreign  bankers  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Monetary  Commission  who  visited  fhirope 
in  1908  and  Canada  in  1909.  Senator  Aldrich  has  intimated 
that  the  Conunission  profited  greatly  by  these  personal 
inquiries.  But  the  reader  who  is  to  do  likewise  must  possess 
patience.  There  are  few  arrangements  of  material  so 
unsystematic  as  that  produced  by  stenographic  reports 
of  conversations.  Matters  of  interest  may  be  brought  out; 
but  unless  the  interviews  have  been  planned  in  advance 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  reader  must  spend  almost  as 
much  time  as  the  investigator  in  getting  his  information. 
A  digest  would  have  been  better  than  a  stenographic  report. 
The  volumes  are  published  without  even  indexes. 

One  passage  may  be  pointed  out,  because  few  will  read 
far  enough  to  find  it.  In  interviewing  officials  of  the  Reichs- 
bank,  some  member  of  the  Commission  mentioned  the 
charge  made  here  and  in  England,  that  Berlin  is  not  a 
free  market  for  gold,  because  in  times  of  stress  the  Reichs- 
bank  suggests  to  other  banks  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
have  gold  exported.  The  answer  of  the  Germans  was 
positive  indeed.  ''  It  never  has  been  the  case  and  never 
will  be  the  case  that  any  such  suggestion  has  been  made 
by  the  Reichsbank  to  anybody.  If  it  happened  during 
the  last  crisis  that  some  of  the  banks  refused  to  export 
gold,  that  was  done  for  wrongly  understood  patriotic  reasons. 
The  Reichsbank  is  not  in  favor  of  such  measures  and  it 
is  very  sure  that  such  a  thing  will  not  happen  again.''  ^ 

i  p.  858. 
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Last  comes  the  Suggested  Plan  for  Monetary  LegielaHon 
submitted  to  the  National  Monetary  Commission  by  Hon. 
Nelson  W.  Aldrich.  While  the  Chairman  does  not  propose 
to  imitate  any  of  the  banking  systems  described  in  the 
preceding  publications,  he  has  formulated  his  suggestions 
''  in  the  light  of  the  great  mass  of  information  which  the 
Cbnmiission  has  gathered."  Continued  use  of  this  infor- 
mation must  be  made  both  by  the  Commission  in  elabora- 
ting its  bill  and  by  all  who  take  serious  part  in  the  discussion 
of  that  measure.  Whatever  may  be  the  legislative  outcome 
of  the  Conmiission's  labors,  it  has  already  performed  a 
notable  service  by  gaining  fresh  and  diffusing  old  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 
Uniybbsitt  or  California. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS   ON   WOMEN   IN 
INDUSTRY 

The  economic  status  of  women  in  industry  has  aroused 
much  interest  during  the  past  few  years.  The  studies  of 
the  subject  which  have  resulted  will  do  much  toward  aiding 
in  the  solution  of  the  many  perplexing  questions  connected 
with  women's  wages,  technical  efficiency,  and  working 
conditions,  and  the  special  legislation  which  should  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  greatest  social  benefit.  The  publi- 
cations  with  which  the  present  review  deals^  supplement 

1  Wom«n  In  Induitry:  A  Study  In  American  Eoonomlo  Htotory.  By  Edith 
Abbott.  With  «n  Introduetoiy  note  by  Sophonlab*  P.  Briwlrtnrtdge.  (New  Yoik 
and  London:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1910,  pp.  xzll,  409.) 

Wage-Earning  Women.  By  Annie  Marton  MaoLean.  With  an  Introdoetloa 
by  Oraee  H.  Dodge.  The  Cttlaens*  library  of  Eoonomlee,  Polttlos,  and  Sodolocy, 
edited  by  Rlehard  T.  Ely.  (New  York:  The  Maemlllan  Co.,  1910,  pp.  <▼,  202. 
•1.20  net.) 

Women  and  the  Trades.  By  Ellnbeth  Beardiley  Butler.  RuaNii  Sage  Foond*- 
tlon  Publloatlon.    (New  York:  Charttlee  Pubttoatlon  Committee,  1900,  pp.  440.) 

Women*!  Trade  Union  Movement  In  Great  Britain.  By  Katherlne  (xravet 
Buibey.    Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  July,  1900. 

The  Eoonomlo  Poeltlon  of  Women.  A  aympoctum  by  eighteen  oontrlbuton,  con- 
alstlng  of  studies  on  the  history  of  women's  work  In  the  United  States,  problems  of 
women  In  Industry,  social  action,  and  a  bibttography  of  books  In  the  BngUah  language 
on  women  In  industry.  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Sdenoe  for  October, 
1910.    (New  York:  C^umbia  University,  pp.  193.) 

Report  on  Condition  of  W<Hnan  and  Child  Wage-Earners  In  the  United  Stataa. 
In  nineteen  volumes.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Chas.  P.  Nelll,  Commlsstonar 
of  Labor.  (Washington,  1910.)  — The  first  three  volumes  are  being  distributed. 
Volumes  IV  to  XII  are  in  type  and  are  inuing  from  the  printing  office  as  rapidly  as 
the  woric  can  be  handled.  The  titles  of  volumes  I  to  XII  are  as  follows:  — 
Volume  I.  ^Cotton  Textile  Industry,  k>.  1044. 
II.  —  The  Clothing  Industry,  pp.  878. 

III.  —  The  (31ass  Industry,  pp.  970. 

IV.  —  The  Silk  Industry. 
V.  —  Wage-Earning  Women  In  Stores  and  Factories. 

VI.  —  The  Beginnings  of  ChXld  Labor  Legislation  in  Certain  Statea: 

A  Comparative  Study. 
VII.  —  Conditions  under  which  Children  Leave  School  to  go  to  Work. 
Vin.  —  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  its  Relation  to  Employment. 
IX.  —  History  of  Women  in  Industry  in  the  United  Stotes. 
X.  —  History  of  Women  In  Trade  Unions. 
XI.  —  Employment  of  Women  in  Metal  Trades. 
XII.  —  Employment  of  Women  in  Laundries. 
The  most  important  of  the  remaining  volumes  will  treat  of  the  Relation  of  Ooctt- 
pation  and  Criminality  of  Women,  Causes  of  Death  among  Woman  and  Child  Cotton 
Mill  Operatives,  and  Employment  of  Women  and  Infant  Mortality. 
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each  other  admirably.  Miss  Edith  Abbott's  Women  in 
Industry  is  a  study  of  ''  the  history  and  statistics  of  the 
employment  of  women  in  America''  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present;  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Butler's  Women  and 
the  Trades  presents  the  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
in  regard  to  the  women  employed  for  wages  in  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  establishments  of  Pittsburgh;  Miss 
Annie  M.  MacLean's  Wage-Eaming  Women,  undertaken 
at  the  instance  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, deals  with  the  conditions  of  women's  work  in  various 
industries  and  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  giving 
especial  attention  to  welfare  and  betterment  work;  the 
first  three  volumes  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  Report  on 
CondiHon  of  Woman  and  ChUd  Wage-Earners  in  the  United 
States  are  exhaustive  inquiries  into  the  cotton  textile, 
the  men's  ready-made  clothing  and  the  glass  industries; 
Eatherine  G.  Busbey's  study  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  for  July,  1909,  deals  with  the  history  and  present 
status  of  The  Women's  Trade  Union  Movement  in  Oreat 
Britain;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  of  New  York  City  for  October,  1910,  contain  a 
fifympodum  on  the  numerous  topics  connected  with  The 
Economic  Position  of  Women, 

Women  in  Industry  is  a  careftd  and  valuable  study  in 
economic  history.  Miss  Abbott  shows  conclusively  "  that 
women  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  our  history  an 
important  factor  in  American  industry"  (p.  317).  Both 
the  facts  of  industrial  history  and  the  available  statistics 
go  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  ''woman's  invasion." 
The  result  of  Miss  Abbott's  statistical  inquiry  ''was  to 
show  that,  while  the  present  tendency  was  toward  an  in- 
crease in  gainful  employment  among  women,  that  increase 
had  been  only  normal,  considering  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  population,  in  the  group  of  industrial  occupations  desig- 
nated in  the  census  as  'manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,'  while  there  had  been  a  disproportionately  large 
increase  only  in  the  occupational  group  '  trade  and  trans- 
portation ' "  (p.  xiii). 
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Miss  Abbott  considers  separately  the  history  of  the  five 
industries  which  employ  the  largest  numbers  of  women,  t.  e. 
textiles,  clothing,  tobacco  and  cigars,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
printing  and  publishing. 

It  is  a  more  or  less  common  impression  that  working 
conditions  are  much  worse  now  than  they  were  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  For  instance,  Miss  MacLean 
says  *  that  '*  the  semi-idyllic  conditions  of  the  early  New 
England  cotton  mill  have  given  way  to  a  system  brutalized 
by  greed  and  the  exigencies  of  modem  industry."  Miss 
Abbott  presents  abundant  data,  however,  to  support  her 
conclusion  that  ''  conditions  of  work  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were,  in  fact, 
far  from  being  as  superior  as  the  early  body  of  operatives  " 
(p.  125).  The  mills  were  very  unsanitary  and  badly  con- 
structed, the  working  day  was  notoriously  long,  being 
from  12  to  14  hours,  and  the  wages  were  low.  In  Fall 
River  the  working  day  began  at  5  a.m.  and  did  not  end 
until  7.30  P.M.  Of  284  woman  employees  in  the  Wal- 
tham  Mills  in  1821  only  one  received  over  $4  a  week,  while 
218  received  under  $3  (p.  278).  The  reason  that  the  fac- 
tories of  the  present  impress  the  visitor  less  favorably  than 
those  of  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago  is  because  of  "  substitu- 
tion of  immigrant  operatives  for  the  educated  New  England 
women  who  first  filled  the  mills"  (p.  146).  Miss  Abbott 
finds  that  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  which  is  the 
most  important  woman's  industry,  ''  the  women  are  being 
slowly  displaced  by  men  "  (p.  104)  and  that  "  cotton  manu- 
facture now  employs  a  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  women  in  the  country  than  formerly  " 
(p.  105). 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry,  unlike  the  cotton  industry, 
has  not  always  employed  women.  In  colonial  times  it  was 
purely  a  man's  employment,  but  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  women  became  an  important  factor, 
and  since  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery  woman's 
work  has  become  increasingly  important.    Immigrant  labor 

>  Wace-Earnlng  Women,  p.  11. 
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has  not  replaced  native  labor  in  this  industry  as  it  has  in 
cotton  textiles.  The  reasons  given  by  Miss  Abbott  are 
that  the  work  is  more  skilled,  that  the  wages  are  higher, 
and  that  America  has  been  a  pioneer  and  has  therefore 
been  compelled  to  educate  its  own  labor  force.  In  the 
dgar-making  industry,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
mechanical  devices  has  led  to  such  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  employed  as  ''  to  indicate  its  tendency 
to  develop  into  a  '  women's  industry '  "  (p.  186).  An 
unusually  large  percentage  of  foreign-bom  and  married 
women  are  employed.  In  the  clothing  trades  Miss  Abbott 
finds  an  opposite  tendency  in  the  employment  of  women. 
"  The  tendency  of  the  last  quarter  century  in  the  industry 
has  been  toward  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  women  em- 
ployed "  (p.  231).  The  invasion  of  Russian  Jews  into  the 
industry  is  given  as  the  chief  reason  for  this  decrease.  "  The 
clothing  industry  has  been  more  affected  than  any  other 
trade  in  this  country  by  successive  waves  of  immigration  " 
(p.  230). 

Altho  the  work  of  the  printing  trades  has  been  char- 
acterized as  being  ''  peculiarly  women's  work  "  and  altho 
there  were  37,000  women  employed  in  the  printing  trades 
in  1905, ''  yet  printing  has  never  been  a  trade  which  women 
have  made  their  own  "  (p.  250).  This  has  probably  been 
due  to  the  policy  of  the  printers'  union  in  combating  the 
entrance  of  women  into  the  trade.  In  1872  the  union 
adopted  the  policy  of  ''  admitting  women  to  full  member- 
ship in  local  unions  and  demanding  for  their  labor  the  same 
price  paid  to  men  "  (p.  254).  Since  women  *'  are  not  as 
efficient  as  men  and  at  present  there  is  no  direct  path  of 
efficiency  open  to  them  "  (p.  260),  this  policy  means  that 
men  printers  are  employed  in  preference  to  women  at  the 
union  scale.  The  union  policy  was  adopted  ''to  protect 
the  wage  scale,  not  to  encourage  women  to  enter  the  trade  " 
(p.  260). 

As  to  the  relation  between  wages  received  by  men  and 
by  women  Miss  Abbott  points  out  '^  that  the  median  rates 
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given  in  the  Dewey  report  show  that  in  '  all  industries ' 
the  median  rate  for  women  is  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the 
rate  for  men;  that  in  the  tables  which  have  been  given  for 
the  di£Ferent  industries,  the  women's  median  wage  is  uni- 
formly lower  than  the  men's,  varying,  in  fact,  from  one- 
third  in  the  printing  trade  to  approximately  three-fourths 
(seventy  per  cent)  in  the  cotton  industry  "  (p.  312).  How- 
ever, as  Miss  Abbott  truly  says,  the  wages  of  men  and  of 
women  are  not  really  comparable.  Her  study  of  the  cotton, 
boots  and  shoes,  men's  clothing,  cigar-making,  and  printing 
industries  shows  that  women  are  doing  less  skilled  work 
than  men.  Miss  Abbott  subscribes  to  Mr.  Webb's  theory 
''  that  the  woman  is  poorly  paid,  in  part  at  least,  because 
she  is  inefficient  and  is  doing  work  which  is  less  skilled  than 
that  done  by  men."  This  theory  receives  striking  con- 
firmation by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Report,  to  be  considered 
later. 

Women  and  the  Trades  is  a  study  of  the  working  conditions 
in  the  industries  and  trades  of  Pittsburgh  which  employ 
women.  Each  of  448  shops  and  factories  was  visited  and 
data  were  secured  from  employers,  employees,  and  other 
persons  familiar  with  the  trade.  The  conditions  in  each 
trade  and  industry  are  discussed  separately.  Miss  Butler 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  women  in  this  great  non-union  industrial  center. 

The  wage  statistics  collected  are  illuminating.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  rates  of  wages  received  by  22,185  women  in 
twenty-seven  different  trades  (p.  338)  shows  that  62  per 
cent  receive  less  than  $7  per  week,  21  per  cent  from  $7  to 
$7.99,  and  17  per  cent  receive  $8  or  over.  Of  the  7540 
women  in  mercantile  employment,  73  per  cent  receive 
less  than  $7  per  week.  Miss  Butler  says  that  not  one  of 
the  working  women  or  others  interviewed  ''  was  willing  to 
consider  $6  a  living  wage.  They  agreed  that  the  minimum 
below  which  a  working  girl  cannot  live  decently  and  be 
self-supporting  in  Pittsburgh  is  $7  a  week  "  (p.  346).  When 
we  consider  that  the  figures  quoted  are  rates  and  not  earn- 
ings, that  many  of  the  occupations  are  seasonal,  and  that 
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nearly  all  have  their  dull  seasons  lasting  several  weelcs, 
we  can  appreciate  something  of  the  economic  pressure 
felt  by  these  working  girls.  The  stock  reason  of  the  employer 
for  the  payment  of  such  low  wages  is  that  the  girls  depend 
upon  their  families  for  support.  Miss  Butler  quotes  a  box 
manufacturer  who  says,  "  We  try  to  employ  girls  who  are 
members  of  families  for  we  don't  pay  the  girls  a  living  wage 
in  this  trade ''  (p.  346).  Again,  she  found  that  ''  it  is 
assumed  that  shop  girls  are  only  partly  selfnsupporting 
and  need  only  work  for  pin-money  "  (p.  346).  No  direct 
evidence  was  taken  in  Pittsburgh  as  to  the  percentage  of 
woman  workers  who  depend  upon  families  for  part  of  their 
support  but  the  indirect  evidence  indicates  that  it  is  almost 
negligible.  The  direct  evidence  obtained  by  Miss  Mao- 
Lean  (quoted  later),  and  the  data  given  on  family  conditions 
and  income  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Report^  substantiate 
this  conclusion.  The  social  disaster  to  which  the  pin- 
money  theory  often  leads  is  illustrated  by  the  following 

case,  one  of  several  cited  by  Miss  Butler:    "  Emma 

was  employed  in  a  waist  department  at  S5  a  week.  She 
had  no  friends  in  the  city,  but  sent  money  home  to  her 
people  and  paid  board.  At  the  end  of  six  months  she 
became  an  occasional  prostitute;  after  a  year  was  dis- 
charged by  the  firm ''  (p.  306). 

Payment  by  the  piece  is  the  rule  in  Pittsburgh  factories. 
Numerous  instances  are  given  where  the  piece  rate  was  cut 
after  the  girls  had  reached  their  maximum  speed  and  had 
secured  earnings  approximating  $L50  a  day  (pp.  218  and 
263).  Much  evidence  of  over-speeding  is  given.  A  mana- 
ger of  a  large  stogy  factory  holds  that  in  his  industry  ''  No 
girl  can  keep  up  her  pace  more  than  six  years  "  (p.  96). 
Miss  Butler  concludes  that  the  stogy  industry  ''  is  taking 
young,  undeveloped  girls,  lifting  their  speed  to  the  highest 
pitch  and  wearing  them  out ''  (p.  96).  In  telephone  work 
"  the  life  of  an  operator ''  was  given  by  the  managers  to  be 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  months  in  one  company  and  fifteen 
months  in  the  other  (p.  291).  It  would  seem  that  under 
the  present  industrial  i^ystem  the  union  is  the  only  effective 
means  of  raising  wages  and  eliminating  over-speeding. 
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A  ten-hour  working  day  is  the  rule.  Over-time  and 
night  work  are  common  in  many  industries^  such  as  laundry 
work,  canning,  and  confectionery.  The  conditions  sur- 
rounding workers  in  laundries,  bakeries,  the  garment  trades, 
lacquering  of  metal,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  unhygienic  and 
unsanitary  in  many  instances.  The  favorable  conditions 
in  certain  factories  showed  that  work  need  not  be  carried 
on  in  a  manner  unhealthful  to  the  employees.  In  many 
factories  the  machinery  is  not  properly  guarded  and  the 
inevitable  accidents  happen  (p.  234).  It  is  evident  that 
Pittsburgh  needs  more  stringent  government  supervision 
of  factories  and  employer's  liability  laws. 

Miss  Butler  finds  that  women  working  in  the  same  trades 
as  men  earn  about  half  the  wages.  However,  her  analysis 
of  the  work  of  the  two  sexes  leads  her  to  agree  with  Miss 
Abbott  ''  that  women  and  men  tend  to  separate  into  non- 
competing  groups.  They  rarely  work  together  on  the  same 
wage  level,  or  at  identical  work." 

The  data  upon  which  Wage-Earning  Women  is  based 
were  collected  by  forty  volunteer  investigators  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  MacLean.  ''The  investigation  dealt 
with  women  in  widely  scattered  regions  from  New  York 
City  to  the  Pacific  coast,  including  typical  mill  towns  in 
New  England  and  New  Jersey,  the  mining  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  great  industries  of  Chicago,  certain  small 
cities  of  Michigan,  and  the  great  Middle  West  with  a^velop- 
ing  manufacturing  interests,  and  the  seasonal  work  of 
picking  hops  in  Oregon,  and  picking,  drying,  packing,  and 
canning  fruit  in  California  "  (p.  3).  The  study  is  valuable, 
therefore,  chiefly  for  its  snap-shot  pictures  of  women  at 
work  and  for  the  incidental  information  which  was  not 
secured  by  the  Labor  Bureau  investigation. 

The  data  gathered  in  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey 
indicate  that  the  typical  working  girl  is  unmarried,  is  about 
20  years  old,  earns  at  a  rate  not  over  $7  a  week,  and  lives 
at  home  but  pays  board  or  contributes  to  the  family  support. 
A  summary  of  the  results  for  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey  follows:  — 
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New  York  Citt 

1476  working  women  were  canvassed. 
45%  earn  less  than  $7  a  week 
91%  are  single 

79%  are  under  25  years  of  age 
88%  live  at  home 

95%  of  those  living  at  home  contribute  to  family 
support. 

New  Jersey 

824  workers  in  the  silk  mills  and  potteries  of  four  cities 
were  canvassed. 
47%  earned  less  than  $7  a  week 
78%  are  under  25  years  of  age 
87%  live  at  home 
92%  of  those  living  at  home  contribute  to  family 

support 
Only  22  paid  nothing  for  board  at  home. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  45%  in  New  York  and  47%  in 
New  Jersey  were  reported  to  "  earn  less  than  $7  a  week." 
These  "  earnings  "  are,  apparently,  "  rates  of  pay."  The 
schedules  used  by  the  canvassers  asked  for  the  ''  average 
wage."  Such  a  question  leads  to  inexact  answers  and  is 
contrary  to  good  statistical  practice. 

In  the  fruit  industries  of  California  it  was  said  to  be 
common  for  mothers  with  young  babies  to  continue  work- 
ing in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  busy  season.  ''  A 
seeder  was  found,  who  had  a  baby  just  three  days  old. 
Now  and  then  the  young  mother,  hot  and  excited,  stopped 
long  enough  to  nurse  the  baby  when  it  was  brought  to  her  " 
(p.  126).  The  injiurious  social  effects  of  work  under  such 
conditions  need  only  be  stated  in  order  to  be  recognized. 

The  first  three  volumes  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
on  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States 
set  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  for  the  series,  which 
is  to  be  completed  in  nineteen  volumes.    The  investigation 
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of  the  cotton  industry  covered  32%  of  the  total  number 
of  operatives  of  four  states  in  New  England  and  six  states 
in  the  South.  These  states  had,  in  1908,  85.8  per  cent  of 
the  spindles  of  the  entire  country.  The  investigation  of  the 
men's  ready-made  clothing  industry  covered  29.7%  of  the 
employees  in  the  five  cities  leading  in  the  manufacture, 
namely,  New  York,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
Rochester.  These  cities  manufacture  68.3%  of  the  total 
value  of  men's  ready-made  clothing  made  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  glass  industry  threo-fourths  of  the  factories 
in  operation,  employing  70%  of  all  women  and  child  glass 
workers  in  the  United  States,  were  included  in  the  study. 

The  investigations  were  carried  on  by  special  agents 
who  visited  the  various  establishments  and  interviewed 
the  employees.  The  earnings  and  hoiurs  of  work  of  each 
employer  were  obtained  from  the  pay  rolls.  Information 
was  also  obtained  concerning  the  age,  conjugal  condition, 
nativity,  and  race  of  a  large  niunber  of  workers.  Care 
was  tiJcen  to  verify  the  ages  of  the  younger  children  em- 
ployed. Detailed  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to 
the  living  conditions  of  over  two  thousand  families  in  each 
industry.  General  tables  give  the  niunber  and  conjugal 
condition  of  employees  by  years  of  age,  or  age  group,  clasd* 
fied  weekly  earnings  in  dollar  groups  by  age  and  sex,  family 
income  with  source  of  same,  literacy  and  school  attendance, 
and  the  economic  condition  of  families  having  children  or 
woman  members  at  work.  An  intimate  picture  is  drawn 
of  each  industry.  Data  are  presented  of  a  kind  hitherto 
not  available,  such  as  that  on  the  relation  between  age 
and  wage.  The  investigations  seem  to  have  been  as  careful 
as  they  were  extensive,  and  tho  the  tables  of  the  various 
volumes  are  not  quite  comparable,  the  text  is  well  written 
and  arranged.  In  the  following  I  will  limit  myself  to  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  important  results  bearing  on  the 
conditions  of  woman  workers. 

In  the  cotton  textile  industry  the  report  notes  that  there 
has  been  a  displacement  of  women  by  men  and  that ''  the 
period  of  greatest  increase  in  the  total  number  of  employees 
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in  the  cotton  industry  marked  the  greatest  fall  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women.  .  .  .  These  facts  suggest  that  the 
industry  has  developed  so  rapidly,  particularly  between 
1890  and  1900,  that  women  could  not  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  fill  the  demand  for  new  employees  ..." 
(pp.  32,  33).  The  history  of  the  industry  in  the  South 
supports  this  theory.  In  the  men's  ready-made  clothing 
industry  the  unsatisfactory  statistics  available  indicate 
that  women  have  been  displaced  by  men,  especially  during 
the  period  of  the  development  of  the  shop  system,  extreme 
division  of  labor,  and  the  introduction  of  power  machines. 
In  hand  work  ''  only  the  inferior  and  more  poorly  paid  work 
was  left  to  women ''  (p.  495).  In  the  glass  industry  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  women  employed 
during  the  period  1880-1900,  but  the  census  of  1905  showed 
a  slight  decrease.  At  present  women  over  16  constitute 
but  6%  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  industry. 
The  differences  between  the  wages  paid  male  and  female 
workers  in  the  cotton  and  ready-made  clothing  industries 
are  evident  from  Charts  I,  II,  and  III.^  Only  those  occu- 
pations are  taken  in  which  men  and  women  compete.  In 
each  case  wage  groups  are  marked  off  on  the  horizontal 
and  the  percentages  of  males  or  females  earning  the  wages 
indicated  appear  as  ordinates.  In  each  graph  the  sum  of 
the  ordinates  equals  100%.  The  average  number  of  hours 
worked  by  the  employees  in  each  of  the  lowest  two  or  three 
groups  was  considerably  below  the  normal.  The  median 
wage  for  females  in  New  England  cotton  mills  is  in  the 
group  $6  to  $6.99,  for  males  in  the  group  $7  to  $7.99.  In 
southern  cotton  mills  the  median  for  both  males  and  females 
comes  in  the  group  $4  to  $4.99  Considering  only  operatives 
16  years  and  over  in  New  England  mills  the  median  weekly 
earnings  for  6492  males  is  computed  to  be  $7.58,  and  the 
median  weekly  earnings  for  13,744  females  is  computed 
to  be  $6.78.  Women's  earnings  are,  therefore,  nearly  90% 
of  men's  earnings  in  competing  occupations  in  cotton  mills. 
Including  only  those  21  years  and  over  the  medians  are 

*  Tlie  ohtftt  have  been  tnepared  by  the  reviewer;  they  are  not  In  the  Report. 
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in  the  following  groups:  $8  to  $8.99  for  men  and  $7  to 
$7.99  for  women  in  New  England,  and  $6  to  $6.99  for  men 
and  $5  to  $5.99  for  women  in  the  South. 
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The  earnings  of  men  and  of  women  in  the  clothing  indus- 
try are  not  quite  comparable  because  '^  certain  occupations 
which  are  left  entirely  to  women  in  some  cities  are  almost 
entirely  monopolized  by  men  in  other  cities "  (p.  123). 
Chart  III  shows  the  strikingly  different  wage  curves  for 
the  two  sexes.  Median  weekly  earnings  of  men  are  from 
$3  to  $5  more  (depending  on  the  city)  than  they  are  for 
women.  The  reason  given  for  this  great  difference  is  that 
"  most  of  the  women  have  left  the  shop  before  the  age  when 
experience  and  skill  permit  the  highest  earnings ''  (p.  147). 
"Taking  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  labor  force  — 
steady  work  and  a  year  of  high  industrial  activity  —  the 
maximum  yearly  earnings  for  women  16  years  of  age  and 
over  in  Chicago  are  found  to  average  a  Uttle  over  $8  per 
week  and  in  Philadelphia  about  $6  per  week  "  (p.  172). 
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Chart  IV  gives  the  percentages  of  women  receiving  the 
indicated  actual  earnings  and  rates,  in  the  finishing  depart- 
ment of  glass  factories.  There  are  no  comparable  figures 
for  males,  since  few  men  compete  with  women  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  median  of  the  actual  earnings  is  in  the  group 
$4  to  $4.99;  the  median  of  the  rates  is  m  the  group  S5  to 
$5.99.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  women  receive  rates 
less  than  $7  per  week. 
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Examination  of  the  wage  data  classified  according  to  age 
of  the  employees  shows  that  there  are  striking  age  differences 
between  the  two  sexes.  In  the  cotton  industry  female 
employees  16  to  20  years  of  age  ''  constituted  30.8  per  cent 
of  all  females  in  New  England  and  34.8  per  cent  of  all  in 
the  South ''  (p.  44).  The  corresponding  figures  for  males 
are  26.4  per  cent  in  New  England  and  21.7  per  cent  in  the 
South.  Statistics  furnished  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
show  that  50.3  per  cent  of  the  female  cotton  operatives 
in  the  state  are  in  the  age  group, ''  16  and  less  than  25  years." 
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Comparative  figures  for  males  are  not  given.  In  the  ready- 
made  clothing  industry  out  of  11,685  female  workers  52.1% 
were  under  21  years,  while  of  6812  male  workers  only 
23.7%  were  under  21  years  of  age  (p.  36).  This  great 
difference  in  ages,  with  its  consequent  difference  in  experi- 
ence and  skill,  goes  far  to  explain  the  difference  in  wages 
received  by  the  two  sexes.  In  New  England  cotton  mills 
the  percentages  of  males  and  of  females  according  to  age 
earning  less  than  $8  per  week  are  about  the  same  until  we 
reach  the  group  ''  21  and  over  "  when  they  are  43.2  and 
60.8,  respectivdy.  In  the  South  the  percentages  of  males 
and  of  females,  by  age,  earning  less  than  $6  per  week  differ 
very  little  from  each  other  until  we  reach  the  group  "  18  to 
20  years ''  when  they  are  55.0  and  72.5,  respectively.  In 
the  ready-made  clothing  industry  the  great  difference  in 
earnings,  as  shown  by  Chart  III,  is  likewise  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  ''  most  of  the  women  have  left  the  shop 
before  the  age  when  experience  and  skill  permit  the  highest 
earnings  "  (p.  147). 
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Chart  V,  again,  shows  the  variation  of  wages,  classified 
by  ^^^l  of  2430  women  employed  in  incandescent  electric 
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light  establishments.  Ages  are  measured  on  the  horizontal 
and  median  wages  of  the  age  groups  on  the  vertical.  There 
is  a  rapid  rise  from  age  16  to  age  20,  a  gradual  rise  from  age 
20  to  age  24,  and,  finally,  a  fall  from  age  24  to  the  group, 
45  and  over,  when  the  17  year-old  wage  level  is  nearly  reached. 
In  the  finishing  departments  of  glass  establishments  74.2% 
of  the  women  employed  are  from  16  to  24  years  of  age  and 
in  incandescent  electric  light  establishments  83%  of  women 
employees  are  in  this  age  group.  This  whole  analysis  goes  to 
show,  then,  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  difference  between  the 
wages  of  men  and  women  is  due  to  the  inefficiency  and  lack 
of  skill  of  women,  which  in  turn  are  due  to  the  inexperience 
of  younger  age  and  shorter  working  life. 

A  further  effect  of  woman's  short  stay  in  industry  is  that 
she  tends  to  monopolize  the  unskilled  trades.  The  three 
volumes  of  the  Labor  Bureau  Report  give  much  evidence 
to  support  the  theory  that  men  and  women  tend  to  form 
non-competing  groups.  This,  of  course,  tends  to  put  the 
two  sexes  into  separate  labor  markets,  and  to  cause  their 
wages  to  be  fixed  by  the  different  conditions  surrounding 
the  two  markets.  Woman's  lower  standard  of  life,  lack 
of  organization,  and  more  limited  field  of  employment,  are 
some  of  the  conditions  which  make  her  labor  market  an 
unfavorable  one  for  her.  These  elements  are,  in  my  opinion, 
of  less  influence  in  most  fields  of  employment  in  causing 
woman's  low  wages  than  her  lack  of  technical  skill. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  summarize  the  working  con- 
ditions that  call  for  factory  legislation.  I  may  call  attention, 
however,  to  one  striking  fact  observed  that  calls  both  for 
state  regulation  and  education  of  the  employees.  In 
38  of  the  46  cotton  mills  visited  in  New  England  and  in 
145  of  the  152  milb  visited  in  the  South,  in  an  industry 
where  tuberculosis  is  especially  common,  it  was  reported 
to  be  customary  to  spit  on  the  floor.  In  only  one  state, 
Massachusetts,  is  there  a  law  against  spitting  on  the  floors 
of  a  manufacturing  establishment  and  the  law  in  this  state 
is  not  enforced. 

Miss  Busbey  shows  clearly  in  The  Women's  Trade  Union 
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Movemeni  in  Great  Britain  that  woman's  weakness  in  unions 
is  the  result  of  her  short  working  life,  inefficiency,  sub- 
missiveness,  and  low  wages.  '^  It  is  in  the  low  wages  of 
women  workers  that  the  chief  difficulty  of  effective  organi- 
sation lies.  The  trade  union  leaders,  therefore,  have  to 
cope  with  the  apparently  paradoxical  situation  of  women 
being  frequently  poorly  paid  because  they  are  not  organized, 
and  protective  organization  rendered  impossible  because 
they  are  too  poorly  paid  to  afford  even  the  small  sum  at- 
tendant upon  combination "  (p.  6).  In  1874  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  organize  women  in  Great  Britain 
resulted  in  the  "  Women's  Trade  Union  League."  The 
League  has  not  been  militant  and  has  refused  to  join  with 
men  in  making  demands  upon  employers.  Other  women's 
unions  have  been  formed  from  time  to  time  until  the  mem- 
bership is  now  over  200,000.  However,  the  apathy  of 
women,  the  inclination  to  underestimate  their  own  value, 
and  the  fact  that  '^  they  let  the  men  run  the  unions  "  (p.  10) 
have  been  influences  that  curtail  the  value  of  women's 
organizations.  The  chief  results  secured  by  the  organiza- 
tions of  Great  Britain  are  the  education  of  women  concern- 
ing their  rights  under  the  British  Workman's  Compensation 
Act,  the  agitation  for  labor  legislation,  the  crusade  against 
the  living-in  and  truck  systems,  and  the  protection  secured 
against  unjust  fines  by  employers.  At  present  the  women's 
trade  union  leaders  are  endeavoring  '^  to  accomplish  the 
extension  of  the  board  of  arbitration  prerogative  to  an 
authoritative  institution  for  legal  decision  in  wage  disputes 
and  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  minimum  wage  in  the 
different  trades  "  (p.  44). 

Miss  Busbey's  study  leads  her  to  conclude  that  "  the 
women's  trade  union  movement  in  Great  Britain  is  in  an 
immature  stage  of  development  or  it  may  be  nearly  transi- 
tional, but  its  development  has  not  been  arrested  "  (p.  50). 
''  Women's  trade  unions,  then,  would  not  seem  to  have 
demonstrated  a  high  efficiency  in  a  vddespread  elevation 
of  wages,  but  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  a  once-established 
standard  of  wage  the  women's  trade  union  movement 
gives  undeniable  evidence  "  (p.  49). 
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The  policy  of  women  trade  unionists  in  Great  Britain 
has  been,  and  is,  to  secure  better  labor  conditions  through 
protective  legislation  rather  than  by  means  of  direct  demand 
on  employers  enforced  by  strikes. 

The  various  articles  in  the  symposium  on  The  Economic 
Position  of  Women  cover  the  historical  development  of 
women's  work  in  the  United  States,  various  problems  of 
women  in  industry,  such  as  the  training  and  education 
of  women,  the  industrial  work  of  married  women,  the 
economics  of  "  equal  pay  for  equal  work ''  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of 
employment  through  social  action.  Mr.  H.  R.  Mussey 
in  his  introduction  holds  the  theory  that  "such  a  large 
proportion  of  [working  women]  are  mere  *  pin-money  girls ' 
that  there  is  no  minimum  standard  of  wages,  such  as  is 
furnished  for  men  by  the  necessary  cost  of  maintaining 
a  family  "  and  that "  the  wages  of  all  women,  self-dependent 
or  not,  tend  to  be  fixed  on  the  assumption  that  they  will 
live  parasitically  on  their  relatives."  The  evidence  already 
quoted  from  the  books  which  are  the  subject  of  this  review 
warrants  Miss  MacLean's  characterisation  of  this  theory 
as  "  vicious  and  unsupported."  ^  As  to  the  reason  why 
women  receive  so  small  a  wage  Mr.  Mussey  is  not  even  con- 
sistent with  himself.  He  says,  "  uninterested,  untrained,  un- 
skilled, they  are  on  a  low  level  of  efficiency,  and  they  have 
little  motive  for  climbing  to  a  higher  level.  Small  wonder 
that  they  crowd  the  unskilled  labor  market,  and  that  their 
work  conmiands  a  mere  pittance  "  (p.  5).  However,  on 
page  7,  he  concludes  that  "  women  are  paid  less  than  men 
primarily  because  they  will  take  less,  not  because  their 
work  is  worth  less  or  because  they  need  lees;  and  public 
opinion  acquiesces  without  protest." 

Miss  Sumner,  in  her  article  on  the  Hi^orical  Deodopment 
of  Women^s  Work,  holds  that ''  the  greatest  economic  success 
of  women  wage  earners  in  manufacturing  industries  has 
been  attained  in  occupations  in  which  they  have  competed 
directly  with  men  "  (p.  16).    She  mentions  woman  printers 

1  Wace-Earning  Women,  p.  177. 
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and  cigar-makers  as  illustrations.  The  available  data 
show  that  neither  of  these  illustrations  is  well  chosen.  Miss 
Butler  says,  ''  Analysis  shows  that  in  only  a  few  cases 
are  women  permanent  active  competitors  with  men  for 
identical  work,  within  the  limits  of  their  working  life.  I 
found  this  true  in  Pittsburgh  among  press  feeders  and 
compositors  in  printing  offices.  .  .  ."  ^  Miss  Abbott  found 
that  altho  women  are  received  into  printers'  unions  on  the 
same  terms  as  men,  for  a  woman  "  to  join  the  union  and 
demand  the  same  rate  of  wages  is  to  invite  discharge."  ^ 
The  Dewey  Report  gives  the  median  wage  for  men  printers 
in  1900  as  $16  and  that  for  women  as  $5  weekly.  Cigar- 
making  is  the  other  industry  cited  by  Miss  Sumner  as 
one  in  which  women  derive  an  advantage  by  competing 
directly  with  men.  The  wage  data  of  the  Dewey  Report 
do  not  show  this  advantage,  as  women  receive  only  40% 
of  the  wages  paid  to  men  in  the  same  occupations  of  packing 
and  rolling  cigars.  Miss  Sumner's  generalisation,  therefore, 
is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

Three  writers  among  the  contributors  to  the  symposium 
call  attention  to  the  inherent  character  of  woman's  indus- 
trial handicap.  Miss  Emily  Greene  Balch  holds  that 
''  we  cannot  make  women  efficient  in  any  complete  sense 
under  circumstances  which  so  militate  against  their  effi- 
ciency ..."  (p.  71).  The  "  circimistances "  referred 
to  are  the  short  industrial  life  of  women  necessitated  by 
marriage  and  child-bearing.  Miss  Florence  Kelly  is  im- 
pressed by  the  social  evils  which  result  from  the  industrial 
employment  of  married  women.  "Whether  the  wage- 
earning  mother  leaves  home,  or  brings  her  work  into  the 
home,  her  children  pay  the  penalty"  (p.  9).  Finally, 
Miss  Alice  Henry  shows  the  difficulty  of  making  women's 
unions  effective  because,  "  Seven  years  is  the  average  dura- 
tion of  women's  wage-earning  life.  The  average  woman 
unionist  is  a  mere  girl." 

John  Martin,  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  has  an 
interesting  paper  on  The  Economica  of  "  Eguai  Pay  far 

>  WouMii  and  the  Tndm,  p.  844.  *  Women  in  Industry,  p.  961. 
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Equal  Work  "  in  the  Schools  of  New  York  City.  He  shows 
that  the  motto  of  the  Interborough  Association  of  Wom^i 
Teachers,  '*  Equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  is  a  doctrinaire 
slogan  to  which  the  women  teachers  themselves  do  not  ad- 
here. For  instance,  the  salary  schedule  advocated  by  the 
Interborough  Association  provides  that  ''any  position 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the  seventh  grade  may  be 
filled  by  teachers  with  salaries  varying  from  $720  to  $1515  " 
(p.  103).  Mr.  Martin  holds  that  *'  Salaries  are  settled  by 
the  pragmatic  method ''  and  that  the  chief  of  the  many 
elements  to  be  taken  into  account  are:  "1.  A  living  wage. 
2.  Years  of  experience  or  age.  3.  Length  and  quality  of 
preparation  for  the  work.  4.  ResponsibiUty  of  the  duty 
performed.  5.  Total  demand  upon  the  taxpayer  which 
the  schedules  entail  and  willingness  of  the  tajqpayers  to  meet 
the  demand.  6.  Adjustment  over  a  long  period  of  the 
supply  of  teachers  to  the  demand ''  (p.  99).  Mr.  Martin 
shows  clearly  that  if  men  teachers  are  to  be  retained  in  the 
schools  their  salaries  must  be  higher  than  it  is  possible  to 
pay  women.  He  says,  "  For  reasons  over  which  the  educa- 
tional authorities  have  no  control  men  teachers  of  as  high  a 
personal  quality  as  women  teachers  cannot,  over  a  long 
period,  be  secured  and  held  for  the  same  pay  "  (p.  101). 
The  argument  of  Mr.  Martin  that  salaries  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  an  abstract  doctrine  like  "  Equal 
pay  for  equal  work  "  is  convincing. 

In  conclusion,  Miss  Abbott  gives  us  an  authoritative 
historical  study  in  Women  in  Industry;  Miss  Butler  and 
Miss  MacLean  give  us  excellent  pictures  of  the  present 
conditions  surrounding  working  women;  and  the  Labor 
Bureau  Report  gives  the  most  complete  data  available  on 
the  important  questions  of  women's  wages  and  the  general 
conditions  of  work  in  important  industries. 

Wabrbn  M.  Pbbsoks 

Dabtmouth  College. 
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THE  TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
LABORS  INDEX  NUMBER  OF  WAGES 

Doubts  concerning  the  trustworthiness  of  the  index 
number  of  wages  compiled  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
were  aroused  in  1903  by  the  publication  of  Professor  Davis 
R«  Dewey's  census  report  upon  Employees  and  Wages. 
Professor  Dewey,  indeed,  did  not  cast  his  statistical  data 
into  summaries  directly  comparable  with  the  Bureau's 
results;  but  his  detailed  tables  and  his  comments  upon 
conditions  in  industry  after  industry  indicated  that  net 
reductions  in  wages  between  the  census  years  1890  and 
1900  had  been  quite  as  numerous  as  net  increases.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  on  the  contrary,  wages 
stood  decidedly  higher  m  1900  than  in  1890.  The  index 
number,  based  on  average  rates  of  pay  per  hour  in  1890-99, 
was  105.5  in  the  later  and  100.3  in  the  earlier  year.  Thus 
there  seemed  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  the 
two  investigations. 

This  impression  was  made  more  definite  in  1907  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  L.  Moore's  study  of  "The  VariabiUty  of 
Wages."*  Basing  his  work  upon  Dewey's  data,  Moore 
computed  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  30  selected  industries 
in  the  years  1890  and  1900,  and  found  that  relative  wages 
had  declined  from  100.0  to  99.6.  Like  Dewey,  Moore 
said  nothing  about  the  discrepancy  between  his  own  figures 
and  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor;  but  he  owned  himself 
surprised  at  getting  results  "so  utterly  at  variance  with 
what  is  commonly  thought  as  to  the  movement  of  wages."  ' 

1  PoUUoalSolenoe  Quarterly.  March,  1907.  pp.  61-78. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  68.  To  make  sure  of  the  arithmetical  accuracy  of  hla  work.  Profeaeor 
Moore  repeated  the  oomputattona  by  a  slightly  different  method,  and  arrived  again 
at  the  same  ratios  of  100.0  in  1890  and  09.6  in  1000. 

618 
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OtherSi  less  cautious  than  Dewey  and  Moore,  have 
discredited  the  Bureau's  results  because  of  this  dis- 
crepancy. The  extreme  care  with  which  Dewey's  material 
was  collected  and  the  impartiality  with  which  it  was  ana- 
lysed favored  the  opinion  that  in  case  of  disagreement 
the  Bureau  must  be  wrong.  Insinuations  were  not  wantiilg 
that  the  Bureau  had  selected  its  data  with  the  set  purpose 
of  making  out  an  advance  in  wages.^ 

Desiring  to  use  the  Bureau's  index  number  of  wages 
in  a  study  of  business  cycles,  I  recently  had  occasion 
to  test  the  trustworthiness  of  the  figures.  Previous  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  prices  of  labor  and  of  com- 
modities indicated  that  different  collections  of  data,  made 
in  good  faith,  representative  in  scope,  and  analysed 
by  similar  methods,  yield  substantially  similar  results.' 
The  problem  was  to  determine  whether  the  discrepancy 
between  the  results  obtained  from  the  Bureau's  collection 
of  wage  statistics  and  from  Dewey's  collection  was  due  to 
dissimilarity  in  the  methods  of  analysis,  dissimilarity  in 
scope,  or  dissimilarity  in  the  original  data. 

Examination  showed  that  Moore's  table  differed  from 
the  Bureau's  table  in  several  respects.  Moore  took  wages 
per  wedc,  the  Bureau  wages  per  hour;  Moore  excluded 
females,  the  Bureau  included  them;  Moore  covered  30 
industries,  the  Bureau  56;  Moore  weighted  his  figures 
by  actual  numbers  employed,  the  Bureau  did  not  weight 
its  figures  for  different  occupations  in  striking  averages 
for  each  industry,  but  did  weight  its  figures  for  different 
industries  in  strildng  grand  averages;  finally,  Moore  com- 
puted averages  in  one  way,  the  Bureau  in  another.  Moore 
began  by  tabulating  the  number  of  men  receiving  S2-3  a 
week,  ISM,  $4-5,  and  so  on.  Then  he  multiplied  the  mean 
wage  in  each  of  these  groups  ($2.50,  $3.50,  $4.50)  by  the 

»  See.  for  ezunple,  Braeit  Howwd,  *'  Inflation  and  Prtow,'*  FoUttoia  Sdnso 
Quarterly.  Mareh.  1907,  p.  81. 

•  Compare  Gold.  PrioM,  and  Wa«M  undar  the  Qreenbaok  Standard,  pp.  S0»- 
218,  and  "  Tbe  Dun-Olbion  Index  Number."  Quarteilj  Journal  of  Beoaomioe.  No- 
vember, 1010,  pp.  161-172. 
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corresponding  number  of  employees.  To  find  the  average 
actual  wages,  he  divided  the  sums  of  these  products  by  the 
total  number  of  men  represented,  and  then  turned  the  average 
actual  wages  into  percentages.  The  Bureau,  on  the  other 
hand,  turned  its  actual  wages  per  hour  into  percentages 
at  the  outset,  and  then  made  arithmetic  means  from  these 
percentages  by  the  curious  combination  of  simple  and 
weighted  averaging  which  has  been  stated. 

All  these  differences  in  scope  and  method  proved  capable 
of  substantial  elimination  in  fresh  computations  based 
upon  the  Bureau's  data  and  summarized  in  the  accompany- 
ing table.  The  actual  wages  per  hour  in  1890  and  1900 
were  multiplied  by  the  number  of  working  hours  per  week 
in  each  year  to  get  wages  per  week.  The  industries  not 
covered  by  Moore  and  all  series  for  females  were  re- 
jected.^ The  figures  were  weighted  by  the  numbers  re- 
ported as  employed  in  each  occupation,  the  data  were 
distributed  in  the  groups  used  by  Moore,  and  average 
wages  were  computed  after  his  fashion.  The  result  was  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  $13.01  in  1890,  and  S13.05  in  1900. 
These  actual  wages  correspond  to  relative  wages  of  100.0 
in  1890,  and  100.3  in  1900,  —  figures  which  are  almost 
the  same  as  Moore's  relative  wages  of  100.0  and  99.6.* 

The  practical  identity  of  these  results  confirms  confidence 
in  the  integrity  and  in  the  representative  character  of  both 

1  The  InduttrlM  Induded  m  oomflpondlnc  to  Moon's  wero  Acrioultunl  Im- 
pIcBMiite,  BakerlM,  Boots  and  shoes.  Boots  and  shoes  —  rubber,  Csndy,  Carpets. 
Csnrlstes  and  wsfons.  Cars  —  stoam  ralboad.  Clothing  —  faetory  produot.  Cotton 
goods.  Dyeing,  Floor,  Foundry  and  maohlne  shops.  Furniture,  Glass,  Hosleiy  and 
knit  goods.  Iron  and  steel  —  all  branches,  Leather,  Liquors  —  malt.  Lumber,  Musloal 
Instniments  —  pianos.  Paper  and  wood  pulp,  Planing  mills,  Pottery,  FHntIng  — 
book  and  Job,  Shipbuilding,  Slaughtering,  Tobaooo  — elgars,  Tobacco  —  plug.  Woolen 
and  worsted  goods. 

*  Moon's  aetual  wages  wen  f  11.67  In  1890  and  f  11.52  In  1900;  but  the  diffennoe 
between  these  results  and  those  obtained  from  the  Bureau's  data  Is  no  cause  for  mls- 
glTlng.  For  the  Bureau  of  Labor  did  not  coUeet  its  statistics  with  the  purpose  of 
detennlning  the  aversge  aetual  rates  of  pay  prevailing  In  diffcnnt  years,  but  with 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  average  rates  of  change  In  wages  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  Had  It  aimed  at  detennlning  actual  rates,  the  Bureau  would  have  made  a 
muoh  mon  elaborate  examination  of  the  number  of  penons  employed  at  the  diffennt 
rates.  That  It  did  not  aocompUsh  an  object  at  which  It  did  not  aim,  does  not  Impair 
confidence  In  the  nsulto  which  it  did  seek  to  establish. 
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ThB     DiSTBIBUnON    OF    WaOBB    in    ThIBTT     MANUrACTUBINO     Ik- 
DUBTBIEB,    ACCORDINQ   TO   THB    DaTA   OF   THB   BURSAU   OP   LABOR 


1890                      1 

1900 

RatM  of  WACM 

per  week 

No.  of 

Peroentafle  of 

No.  ol 

PtoroeDtafleof 

wace-e«rnen 

whole  namber 

wageearaew 

whole  number 

$2—2.99 

81 

.12 

. . 

3—  3.99 

26 

.04 

216 

.26 

4r- 4.99 

20 

.02 

6—6.99 

274 

.41 

239 

.28 

6—  6.99 

706 

1.07 

711 

.83 

7—  7.99 

2,482 

3.76 

3,041 

3.64 

8—8.99 

7,080 

10.69 

7,882 

9.18 

^-9.99 

2,603 

3.78 

10,113 

11.78 

10—10.99 

8,297 

12.63 

6,249 

6.11 

11—11.99 

797 

1.20 

2,406 

2.80 

12—12.99 

9,136 

13.80 

10,689 

12.46 

13—13.99 

6,733 

8.66 

4,326 

6.04 

14r-14.99 

8,646 

12.91 

14,948 

17.41 

16—16.99 

14,466 

21.84 

^^'I2§ 

18.39 

16—16.99 

3,638 

6.49 

6,636 

6.66 

17—17.99 

301 

.46 

1,766 

2.06 

18—18.99 

262 

.38 

427 

.60 

1^-19.99 

216 

.33 

360 

.42 

20—20.99 

60 

.09 

603 

.60 

21—21.99 

491 

.74 

63 

.06 

22-22.99 

106 

.16 

116 

.14 

23—23.99 

66 

.08 

99 

.12 

24—24.99 

201 

.30 

79 

.09 

26—26.99 

39 

.06 

140 

.16 

26—26.99 

480 

.73 

21 

.02 

27—27.99 

33 

.06 

336 

.39 

28—28.99 

68 

.10 

, , 

29—29.99 

6 

.01 

30-30.99 

38 

.06 

498 

.68 

31—31.99 

16 

.02 

23 

.03 

32-32.99 

13 

.02 

42 

.06 

33—33.99 

, , 

3 

.00 

34^-34.99 

. , 

66 

.06 

36-36.99 

. . 

29 

.03 

36--36.99 

47 

.07 

6 

.01 

37—37.99 

. , 

38-38.99 

, , 

39—39.99 

, , 

, . 

"  1 

.00 

40—40.99 

30 

.06 

41-41.99 

, , 

42-42.99 

. 

. . 

43—43.99 

6 

.01 

44r-44.99 

. , 

46-^6.99 

, , 

33 

.04 

46—46.99 

, , 

, , 

47—47.99 

, , 

, , 

48-48.99 

, , 

4^-49.99 

•• 

Total     .... 

66,220 

100.00 

86,863 

100.00 
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investigations.  Tho  made  at  different  times,  by  different 
agents  acting  under  different  directions,  and  tho  obtained 
in  part  from  different  establishments,  the  two  collections 
of  data  yield  the  same  conclusion  when  they  are  given  the 
same  scope  and  analysed  in  the  same  way. 


II 

But,  granted  that  the  Bureau's  original  data  are  trust- 
worthy, can  the  same  be  said  of  the  Bureau's  index  number? 
Which  methods  of  analysis  are  preferable  —  the  Bureau's 
methods,  which  make  out  an  advance  of  relative  wages 
from  100.3  in  1890  to  105.5  in  1900,  or  Moore's  methods, 
which  reduce  the  advance  almost  to  zero? 

In  most  respects,  the  advantage  is  all  with  the  Bureau 
of  Labor.*  (1)  It  is  better  to  give  data  separately  for 
the  number  of  working  hours  per  week  and  for  the  wages 
per  hour,  than  to  lump  the  two  together  as  wages  per  week. 
Tables  like  Moore's  effectually  conceal  the  increased  leisure 
which  the  working  class  won  between  1890  and  1900  —  a 
decided  gain  in  itself,  whether  weekly  wages  increased  or 
not.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  shows  definitely  the  degree  of 
this  gain,  and  also  shows  that  the  reduction  of  hours  partiy 
offsets  the  advance  in  money  income  arising  from  increased 
wages  per  hour.  (2)  It  is  clearly  better  to  include  females 
as  well  as  males,  and  (3)  better  to  include  as  many  industries 
as  possible  —  provided  always  that  satisfactory  data  are 
available.  (4)  In  measuring  average  rates  of  change,  it 
is  better  to  reduce  the  actual  wages  to  percentages  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  Bureau  does,  and  then  to  average  these 
percentages,  than  it  is  to  begin  by  computing  average  actual 
wages  as  Moore  does,  and  then  to  reduce  these  actual  wages 
to  percentages.    For  there  is  danger  that  in  averaging 

•  It  alioiild  be  noted  that  the  ohlef  aim  of  Profeaior  Moore's  tnvesUgettoii  mm  to 
determine  the  nlettve  TulAbtllty  oi  wagee  on  the  two  eensue  yeeri,  end  thet  hSi  everece 
wagee  were  made  to  lenre  this  porpoee.  Henoe  the  f oUowlnc  demonstration  that 
the  ehange  In  averace  waiee  Is  not  the  moat  aeeurate  meaeore  of  averace  ehange  In 
wages  affeets  neither  the  validity  nor  the  tanportanee  of  Profeesor  Moore's  main 
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actual  wages  a  relatively  small  change  in  the  wages  of  highly 
paid  men  may  offset  a  relatively  large  change  in  the  wages 
of  poorly  paid  men.  Moreover,  average  actual  wages  for 
men  following  unlike  occupations  in  different  industries 
are  notoriously  delusive.  The  results  are  determined  by 
the  numbers  reported  as  receiving  each  of  the  specified 
rates  of  pay,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  sure 
that  the  number  of  men  for  whom  satisfactory  pay  rolls 
can  be  had  are  representative  of  the  numbers  actually  em- 
ployed at  each  rate.  To  approximate  the  average  rate  of 
rise  or  fall  in  wages  is  a  more  feasible  aim  than  to  approxi- 
mate the  average  actual  wage,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
has  been  well  advised  in  limiting  its  efforts  to  the  former.^ 
(5)  Moore's  plan  of  distributing  his  data  in  groups  according 
to  weekly  rates  of  wages  with  fifty-cent  or  dollar  intervals 
was  forced  upon  him  by  the  tables  of  his  source.  But  the 
procedure  may  distort  the  average;  for  changes  in  wages 
which  do  not  transfer  wage-earners  from  one  group  to 
another  cannot  appear,  and  small  changes  on  the  margin 
between  two  groups  are  magnified  into  changes  from  the 
mean  of  one  group  to  the  mean  of  the  next. 

But  there  is  one  point  at  which  Moore's  method  is  more 
logical  than  the  Bureau's.  As  has  been  said,  Moore  weights 
the  mean  of  each  of  his  wage-groups  by  the  number  of  men 
contained  within  the  group,  while  the  Bureau  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  the  unlike  number  of  persons  following  each  occu- 
pation in  computing  the  average  relative  wages  for  the  sepa- 
rate industries.  To  treat  occupations  followed  by  a  score 
of  men  as  equal  in  statistical  importance  to  occupations 
followed  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands  is  theoretically 
indefensible,  when  the  aim  is  to  measure  the  average  change 
in  wages.*  But  the  practical  effect  of  this  error  in  method 
is  not  great.    Two  computations,  alike  in  all  respects  excq>t 

t  "  Methods  of  Preeentiiic  SUUflttot  of  WacM."  Quartarlsr  PublleatloBi  of  IIm 
Amertoan  StatlaUoal  AMoelatton.  Deo.,  1906;  vol.  Is,  pp.  82S-890. 

•  Of  coune.  no  erron  which  this  prooedure  latroducM  into  the  Averacee  for  umr 
Induatry  are  oorreoted  when  the  Bnrenu,  tn  atriklnc  ite  gnnd  AvencMt  ■abeaqaetttlr 
welghte  the  ficwoe  for  eeoh  Indiwtiy  by  the  eeneoe  retoms  for  the  eggregnte  eoM 
paid  out  In  i 
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that  in  the  first  occupations  are  treated  by  the  Bureau's 
plan,  and  that  in  the  second  occupations  are  weighted  by  the 
numbers  employed,  give  nearly  the  same  grand  averages. 
The  first  makes  relative  wages  per  hour  in  1890  and  1900 
100.5  and  105.3  respectively,  while  the  second  makes  the 
figures  100.7  and  105.0. 

This  review  of  the  methods  followed  by  Professor  Moore 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  suggests  that  the  averages 
obtained  in  the  preceding  table  by  applying  Moore's  methods 
to  the  Bureau's  data  nmy  misrepresent  the  facts. 

The  table  has,  in  fact,  one  merit  and  several  defects.  It 
corrects  the  Bureau's  error  of  treating  all  occupations  alike, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  employees;  for  in  this  table 
every  occupation  counts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  for  whom  the  Bureau  of  Labor  collected  pay  rolls  in 
1890  and  1900.  The  defects  of  the  table  arise  from  the  use 
of  Moore's  methods.  (1)  If  the  artificial  grouping  of  the 
data  is  dropped  and  average  wages  are  computed  accurately 
by  multiplying  the  exact  weekly  wages  in  each  occupation 
by  the  number  of  recipients,  before  adding  the  products  and 
dividing  by  the  whole  number  of  wage-earners,  the  results 
are  changed  from  100.0  in  1890  and  100.3  in  1900  to  100.0 
and  100.9  respectively.  (2)  If  actual  wages  are  converted 
into  percentages  at  the  outset,  on  the  basis  of  average  rates 
for  1890-09,  the  results  are  further  changed  to  101.7  and 
103.2.  (3)  If  this  change  in  weekly  rates  is  analysed,  it  is 
found  to  result  from  an  average  redmction  of  relative  hours 
per  week  from  100.7  in  1890  to  99.5  m  1900,  and  from  an 
average  increase  in  relative  wages  per  hour  from  101.0  to 
103.7.  (4)  Males  in  26  industries  covered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  but  not  by  Moore,  received  an  average  increase 
in  rates  per  hour  from  98.9  to  107.5  and  (5)  females,  not 
included  by  Moore,  received  a  corresponding  increase  from 
98.5  to  105.5.  Each  of  these  corrections  serves  to  make  the 
av^age  rise  of  wages  greater — to  bring  the  figures  closer  to 
the  Bureau's  results  and  remove  them  further  from  Moore's. 
Summing  up  all  the  changes  and  including  all  the  material. 
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we  have  an  average  reduction  of  relative  hours  from  101.1 
to  98.2,  an  average  increase  in  relative  wages  per  hour  from 
99.9  to  105.3,  and  an  average  increase  in  relative  wages 
per  week  from  101.0  to  103.4.  These  results  are  all  so  close 
to  the  Bureau's  own  figures  that  it  makes  little  difference 
which  are  used. 

The  Bureau's  data  have  been  submitted  to  one  further 
test.  In  the  preceding  computation  the  industries  as  well 
as  the  occupations  are  weighted  by  the  number  of  men  for 
whom  pay  rolls  were  obtained  in  1890  and  in  1900.  It  may 
be  better  to  use  these  weights  only  in  striking  averages  for 
each  industry,  and  then  to  weight  the  average  for  each 
industry  by  the  census  returns  for  number  of  employees  in 
1900.  If  grand  averages  are  made  up  in  this  way,  they 
show  a  reduction  in  relative  hours  per  week  from  100.6  to 
98.7,  an  increase  in  relative  wages  per  hour  from  100.7  to 
105.0,  and  an  increase  in  relative  wages  per  week  from 
101.3  to  103.6.  Again,  the  increase  in  wages  is  only  a 
trifle  smaller  than  that  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor.^ 

Clearly,  then,  the  results  which  Professor  Moore  deduced 
from  Professor  Dewey's  report  afford  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  index  number  represents  fairly 
the  trend  of  wages  in  manufacturing  industries.  On  the 
contrary,  the  former  investigation  bears  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  high  character  of  the  latter. 

Weslby  C.  Mitchbll. 
Univbbsitt  of  Cauvobkia. 

1  The  Bureau's  rMults  for  1890  and  1900  are.  relative  hour*  per  week  100.7  aad 
98.7,  relative  wacee  per  hour  100.8  and  105.5.  relaUve  wagee  per  week  101.0  and  lOi.l. 
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STREET-RAILWAY  RATES,  WITH  ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  DIFFERENTIATION 

SUMMARY 

I.  Tht  principle  of  differentiation:  Apparently  opposite  character- 
istics of  steam-railroad  and  street-railway  rates,  624.  —  Summary  of 
principles  at  the  foundation  of  the  differential  rates  of  steam  railroads^ 
625.  ~  Their  relation  to  branch-line  deficits,  626.  ~  II.  Character  of 
the  street-railway  flat  rate:  The  street-railway  flat  rate,  equally  with 
the  differential  rates  of  steam  roads,  is  not  adjusted  to  cost,  628.  — 
The  nickel  is  the  convenient  price  for  a  service  that  will  be  generally 
demanded  only  if  the  price  be  small,  629.  —  This  price  once  adopted, 
concessions  and  adjustments  to  new  developments  have  more  easily 
been  made  elsewhere  than  in  the  rate,  630.  —  Costs  of  street-railway 
carriage  vary  greatly,  634.  —  Even  the  zone  system  does  not  adjust 
rates  to  costs,  635.  —  Passenger  business  in  general  is  leas  susceptible 
to  external  differentiation,  636.  —  The  responsiveness  to  lowered  rates 
of  the  demand  for  streetp-railway  service  is  about  maximal  for  all 
classes  at  the  nickel,  637.  —  Importance  of  combining  **  lean  "  with 
"  fat,"  639.  —  III.  Certain  applications  of  differentiation  in  street-railway 
practice:  The  distance  limit  of  the  ride  from  the  center  of  the  city  to 
be  had  for  5  cents  is  not  fixed  by  the  prime  cost  of  the  particular 
service,  640. —  The  growth  of  a  comprehensive  system  does  not  necessa- 
rily mean  an  increase  in  the  average  length  of  ride,  642.  —  Rapid  transit 
lines  may  be  expected  to  preserve  the  5-cent  rate  to  distant  residence 
districts,  643.  —  Transfers  are  an  accident  of  the  passenger  trip  which 
should  not  ordinarily  affect  the  rate,  tho  joint-rates  may  well  be  higher, 
645.  —  Differentiation  in  the  quality  of  service  may  be  economically 
justifiable,  647.  —  Overcrowding  at  rush  periods  is  not  to  be  determined 
by  merely  physical  standards,  648. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  develop  the  economic 
principle  at  the  foundation  of  reasonable  street-rail- 
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way  rates,  and  also  to  indicate  certain  of  its  applica- 
tions. It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  rate-making 
problem  is  fundamentally  the  same  for  street  railways 
and  for  steam  roads.  In  each  case  we  must  recognize 
the  presence  of  differential  charges  and  provide  for 
their  equitable  distribution.  That  the  principle  of 
differentiation  is  modified,  and  superficially  quite 
changed,  in  its  application  by  street  railways,  is  true. 
But  this  may  be  due  chiefly  to  the  decidedly  retail 
and  therefore  cxistomary  character  of  street-railway 
fares. 

To  speak  of  differentiation  in  street-railway  rates 
in  the  United  States,  bringing  over  the  idea  from 
steam  roads,  appears  to  be  like  passing  from  the  sub- 
ject of  mosquitoes  in  New  Jersey  to  that  of  snakes 
in  Ireland.  Hence  the  need  of  considering  what  is 
meant  by  differentiation  in  current  railroad  practice. 

I.    The  Principle  of  Differenhatiok 

The  readers  of  this  journal  may  be  assumed  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  railroad  rates.  Hence 
we  shall  merely  review,  without  explanation,  the 
points  that  are  of  general,  but  not  of  peculiar,  signif- 
icance for  street-railway  practice.  These  general 
propositions  are,  of  course,  stated  in  a  way  to  lead 
up  to  the  more  specific  matter  to  follow. 

The  growth  of  fixed  capital  and  its  specialisation 
brings  into  existence  heavy  ''fixed  charges''  which 
cannot  be  definitely  apportioned  as  costs  to  the  partic- 
ular goods  to  whose  production  the  capital  has  con- 
tributed. Railroads,  both  steam  and  street,  show  a 
greater  ratio  of  capital  to  labor  employed  than  any 
other  considerable  branch  of  industrial  enterprise; 
hence  it  is  here  that  the  unapportioned  part  of  cost 
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is  greatest.  Continuous  utilization  of  full  productive 
capacity  is  the  way  to  reduce  fixed  charges  per  unit  of 
product,  and  thus  to  reduce  this  portion  of  the  cost 
of  goods.  For  this  reason  it  is  expedient  to  make  a 
special  concession  in  price  wherever  considerable  new 
and  additional  business  (other  than  peak-load  busi- 
ness) can  be  obtained  by  a  railroad. 

The  expediency  of  lowering  rates  does  not  apply 
to  all  classes  of  goods  or  services,  nor  is  it  conditioned 
by  resemblances  or  differences  among  the  goods  dealt 
with;  only  those  that  respond  to  a  concession  with  a 
much  increased  demand  can  economically  be  favored. 
Articles  that  are  relatively  cheap  in  proportion  to 
bulk  or  weight  will  be  scarcely  carried  at  all  unless 
favored  as  regards  fixed  charges.  Articles  capable  of 
bearing  a  higher  rate  (not  sensitive  to  reductions  or 
advances)  do  not  lose,  but  gain,  if  the  favored 
articles  that  would  not  otherwise  be  carried  make  any 
contribution  at  all  towards  meeting  fixed  charges. 
The  classification  of  freight  in  accordance  with  the 
differential  principle  is  the  great  example  of  the  varia- 
tion of  rates  with  little  regard  to  total  unit  cost. 

A  differential  is  one  of  a  system  or  schedule  of 
quantitative  differences  graded  according  to  some 
principle  not  determined  by  the  intrinsic  qualities 
of  the  things  differentially  treated.  But  varying 
differentials  that  are  adjusted  in  detail  but  roughly 
and  according  to  convenience  may  produce  external 
uniformity  of  price,  i.  e.  a  differential  distribution  of 
fixed  charges  may  complement  and  equalize  varia- 
tions in  prime  cost.  The  lower  limit  beyond  which 
the  reduction  of  a  rate  by  differentiation  cannot 
economically  go  is  the  separable  cost,  or  prime  cost, 
of  the  particular  good  or  service.  For  steam  roads 
this  as  a  rule  is  considerably  less  than  a  propor- 
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tionate  share  of  operating  expenses;  i  e.  some  of  these, 
as  well  as  most  capital  charges,  do  not  vary  with  the 
volume  of  business.  Prime  cost  varies  with  conditions 
and  circumstances,  while  reliability  and  stability  in 
rates  are  necessary  in  order  that  business  may  adapt 
itself  to  them,  hence  only  average  adjustments  of 
rates  to  prime  cost  are  practicable. 

A  lateral  limitation  upon  differentiation  is  con- 
stituted by  the  moral  feelings  of  the  public,  which 
insists  that  the  same  price  be  charged  for  the  same 
commodity  under  the  same  conditions,  i.e.  without 
distinction  of  persons.  This  is  another  reason  for 
simplicity  and  stability  of  rates. 

There  is  less  differentiation  in  rates  for  passenger 
service  than  for  freight,  largely  for  the  reason  just 
given. 

Total  cost  per  unit  of  business  cannot  be  the  rule 
for  price  or  rate-making.  Total  unit  cost  is  itself 
reduced  by  additional  business,  hence  the  rate  should 
be  determined  with  reference  to  this  possible  variation. 

Economy  —  the  performance  of  the  greatest  service 
at  least  cost  —  is  at  the  foimdation  of  the  differential 
system,  tho  monopoly  has  facilitated  its  development 
and  application. 

So  much  for  the  principles  determining  railway 
rates  in  general.  A  corollary  relating  to  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  economic  situation  of  branch 
steam  railroads  or  extensions  requires  somewhat 
fuller  statement  because  of  its  direct  application  to 
a  fundamental  point  of  street-railway  rate  policy. 

Branch  lines  are  often  acquired  and  carried  year 
after  year  by  important  railroad  systems  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  books  of  the  former  show 
a  continual  deficit.    TraflSc  is  likely  to  be  sparse  on 
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such  an  out-of-the-way  line.  Even  with  rather 
high  rates,  it  is  often  unable  to  pay  fixed  charges. 
None  the  less  it  is  probable  that  the  main  line  can 
well  a£ford  to  continue  to  pay  the  deficit. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  branch  line  discharges 
and  receives  its  freight  from  the  controlling  road. 
That  is  likely  to  be  what  it  is  controlled  for.  If  the 
main  line  is  1000  miles  long,  and  the  branch  line  50, 
then  we  may  assume  that  the  net  receipts  above 
movement  cost  for  the  branch  line  are  not  much  more 
than  one-twentieth  the  net  receipts  above  movement 
cost  for  the  main  line  from  the  same  freight.  But 
the  main  line  will  have  a  much  greater  density  of 
traffic,  hence  the  freight  from  the  branch  need  be 
required  to  pay,  when  it  gets  on  the  main  line,  per- 
haps only  one-tenth  of  the  fixed  charges  per  ton-mile 
which  it  must  pay  on  the  branch  line  in  order  to  meet 
''  total  '^  cost.  The  main  line  will  also  obtain  a  much 
longer  haul.  It  may,  therefore,  gain  enough  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  deficit  of  the  branch  line  and  still  have 
a  large  profit  from  the  business  contributed  by  the 
latter.  The  main  line  receives  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion in  the  opportunity  to  make  profits  from  the 
business  after  it  gets  to  that  portion  of  the  system. 
If  necessary,  the  long-haul  traffic  that  would  not  be 
otherwise  obtained  may  reasonably  be  required  to 
pay  less  than  its  pro-rated  share  of  fixed  charges. 
This  method  of  dealing  with  branch  business  amounts 
merely  to  carrying  it  part  of  the  way  for  less  than  an 
average  unit-cost,  the  basis  of  the  average  being  rather 
arbitrarily  determined.  But  deviation  from  type 
is  the  essence  of  differentiation.  The  financial  carry- 
ing of  an  apparently  unprofitable  branch  may  thus 
be  quite  economical,  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
differential  nature  of  charges  and  profits. 
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The  practice  and  precedent  of  steam  railroads  are 
altogether  in  favor  of  differential  rates,  the  differen- 
tiation having  no  direct  relation  to  ''  total "  cost, 
and  depending  on  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  traffic 
only  so  far  as  that  difference  may  be  connected  with 
difference  in  ability  to  pay  and  also  because  external 
differences  in  traffic  are  natiirally  a  great  faciUty  in 
classification.  This  differentiation  of  rates  has  been 
a  development  due  entirely  to  the  initiative  of  the 
railroads  themselves.  And  the  extent  to  which  the 
development  has  been  carried  in  the  United  States, 
tho  not  without  its  inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
ments to  the  public,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
respects  in  which  American  railroads  show  their 
greater  progressiveness  over  those  of  other  countries 
where  the  development  of  conmierce  has  been  ham- 
pered by  a  failiu'e  to  carry  the  application  of  the 
principle  so  far. 

II.    Character  of  the  Street-railway  Flat  Rate 

In  passing  from  steam-railroad  to  street-railway 
enterprises,  the  principle  of  the  differential  rate  cer- 
tainly is  modified.  The  conditions  here,  as  regards 
great  importance  of  fixed  charges  and  of  expenses 
that  do  not  vary  with  the  business  done,  are  altogether 
favorable  to  some  manifestation  of  the  differential 
principle.  But  most  would  say  that  the  prevailing 
fiat-rate  "  principle "  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the 
differential  practice  of  ''  charging  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,*'  and  that  therefore  the  basis  of  street- 
railway  rate  making  must  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  steam-railroad  rate  making. 

In  one  respect  it  is  obvious  that  the  flat  rate  is 
quite  on  all  fours  with  the  principle  of  charging  what 
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the  traffic  will  bear.  There  is  absolutely  no  attempt 
to  make  the  charge  conform  in  detail  to  the  character 
of  each  particular  service  or  class  of  service.  The 
charge  for  an  individual  service  is  not  based  upon  a 
calculation  of  its  individual  cost,  and  there  is  no  direct 
relation  between  the  two.  If  there  were  no  other 
resemblance  between  the  developments  in  the  two 
situations,  this  fact  of  itself  would  indicate  that  their 
economic  foundations  are  the  same.  But  let  us  see 
why  it  is  that  in  this  country  the  nickel  street-railway 
fare  is  seldom  substantially  departed  from,  regardless 
of  the  character  of  the  service  rendered. 

In  the  United  States  the  nickel  is  pretty  nearly  the 
bottom  price  for  any  service  for  which  it  is  worth 
taking  the  trouble  to  collect  for,  unit  by  unit,  in  cash. 
It  is  true  that  newspapers  sell  for  less,  but  the  cus- 
tomary price  has  probably  become  established  largely 
with  reference  to  payment  by  the  week  or  month, 
i.  e.  for  combined  sales*  It  is  significant  that  the 
d^nand  for  a  reduction  of  fares  on  street  railways 
takes  the  form  of  trying  to  obtain  more  than  five 
tickets  for  a  quarter.  Most  people  would  not  appre- 
ciate a  reduction  that  called  for  a  frequent  making 
out  of  four  cents  change  in  cash.  The  passenger 
would  rightly  consider  the  trouble  of  making  change 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  his  trip.  Copper  currency  is 
also  considered  by  many  disagreeable  to  handle, 
perhaps  because  of  its  formation  of  verdigris  and  its 
apparent  affinity  for  dirt.  Hence  the  nickel  is  for 
many  purposes  the  natural  stopping  point  in  the 
downward  movement  of  the  price  of  a  small  service. 
The  odd  cents  of  the  bargain  counter  are  a  phase  of 
something  of  the  natiu^  of  an  advertising  device  or 
of  an  expense  devoted  to  attractive  packings  rather 
than  a  result  of  true  price  determination.    It  is  only 
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iot  children  and  for  the  very  poor  that  the  cent  is  a 
real  and  important  price  unit.  The  nickel  being 
thus  a  bottom  price,  and  the  bottom  of  a  thing  being 
natiirally  flat,  the  flat-rate  principle  is  to  a  lai^  ex- 
tent an  accidental  result  of  our  sfystem  of  coinage. 
In  Germany  the  10-pfennig  piece,  worth  2.4  cents, 
takes  a  similar  position  as  the  unit  of  street-railway 
charges. 

It  is  by  no  means  claimed  that  this  nickel  bottom 
is  impenetrable.  The  price  for  street-railway  service 
may,  and  frequently  does,  drop  below  that,  but  always 
with  a  tendency  to  make  the  nickel  after  all  the  fun- 
damental point,  from  which  a  slight  departure  is  made 
almost  by  way  of  exception,  as,  e.  g.^  by  selling  more 
than  five  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  the  funda- 
mental rate  had  not  received  a  good  deal  of  support 
from  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  street-railway 
service  it  would  not  have  held.  But  it  has  never 
been  conclusively  proved  that  the  street  raUways 
could  get  along  with  much  less.  Coincident  with  the 
cheapening  of  operating  costs  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  electric  traction,  there  came  com- 
binations of  previously  independent  roads,  and  trans- 
fers. Thus  the  passengers  obtained  a  concession 
to  their  convenience  and  a  presumably  somewhat 
longer  average  ride  in  lieu  of  a  possibly  lower  fare, 
and  they  were  doubtless  well  satisfied  with  their 
bargain.  The  public  has  also  been  well  pleased  to 
have  the  street  railways  build  extensions  farther  and 
farther  into  the  suburbs.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  proposition  that  the  people  prefer  to  obtain 
more  for  the  nickel  rather  than  to  pay  less  and  on 
the  average  get  less. 

The  managers  of  the  street  railways,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  found  the  nickel  profitable  in  most  cases, 
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and  they,  as  well  as  the  public,  have  at  least  secretly 
recognized  the  convenience  and  business  advantages 
of  having  the  rate  of  fare  fixed  by  custom  at  the  nickel. 
This  has  given  them  a  fixed  point  on  which  to  base 
their  calculations  and  has  promised  them  great  gain 
in  the  future  as  business  increased  in  density,  and  thus 
in  profitableness.  For  the  margin  between  operating 
expenses  per  passenger  and  the  nickel  collected  is, 
for  every  increase  in  the  total  number  of  passengers, 
more  and  more  a  contribution  to  profits  as  distinguished 
from  interest.  The  fixed  charges  naturally  do  not 
keep  pace  with  growing  business.  Extensions  of  road 
and  the  lengthening  of  the  ride  have  doubtless  cut 
into  these  increasing  returns  of  street  railways,  and 
operating  expenses  also  have  increased  in  a  way  to 
encroach  sometimes  on  the  margin  of  net  earnings 
in  each  nickel.  But  even  tho  the  nickel  has  not 
yielded  all  the  profits  that  street-railway  interests 
have  looked  forward  to,  the  public  is  nevertheless 
entitled  to  claim  the  benefits  of  the  flat-rate  principle, 
just  as  street-railway  capitalists  would  have  claimed, 
and  doubtless  obtained,  what  the  nickel  would  have 
given  them,  had  operating  expenses  gone  down  instead 
of  tended  upward. 

A  street  railway  is  an  extreme  example  of  a  kind  of 
enterprise  where  a  large  business  obtained  by  the 
concession  of  a  low  rate  is  essential  to  success.  The 
enlightened  policy  is  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  the  great  amount  of  fixed  capital  sunk  in  the 
plant,  which  means  putting  the  price  very  little  above 
prime  cost.  A  management  that  intends  to  stay 
with  a  street  railway  is  not  seriously  thinking  of  any 
other  policy.  It  happens  that  in  the  United  States 
five  cents  has  been  the  most  convenient  low  rate  at  a 
comfortable  distance  above  prime  cost.    Hence  in- 
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fluences  tending  to  determine  rates,  operating  from 
the  side  of  both  corporations  and  the  travelling  public, 
have  come  to  an  equilibrium  at  that  price. 

The  maintenance  of  the  five-cent  flat  rate  ought  so 
long  as  possible  to  be  a  fixed  principle  of  street-rail- 
way policy.  If  it  is  to  be  departed  from,  that  should 
be  accomplished  gradually  and  as  a  last  resort.  Every 
possible  device  should  be  adopted  to  save  this  rate 
in  its  fundamental  application,  that  is,  as  regards  the 
traffic  between  residence  and  bimness  sections.  The 
public  has  a  vested  right  —  morally,  if  not  l^ally, 
—  to  the  nickel  fare  for  this  service.  Suburbs 
have  been  developed  and  homes  have  been  built  by 
workingmen  and  others  on  the  assumption  that  the 
nickel  fare  from  home  to  the  business  center  was 
something  which  they  could  reckon  with.  If  street- 
railway  stocks  will  depreciate  unless  earnings  are 
increased,  real  estate  values  in  the  suburbs,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  go  down,  if  the  rate  of  fare  is  increased. 
The  owners  of  stocks  should  not  be  protected  from  the 
effects  of  their  miscalculations  at  the  expense  of  others 
whose  calculations  were  more  reasonable,  and  whose 
interests  are  rather  more  bound  up  with  the  good  of 
the  community.  For  it  is  a  fundamental  public  in- 
terest that  there  be  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  trans- 
portation to  the  suburbs,  in  order  that  some  of  the 
evils  of  congestion  of  population,  with  its  attendant 
injury  to  the  public  health,  may  be  avoided  or  cured. 

External  uniformity  and  constancy  of  price  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Street-railway 
service  being  rendered  for  a  small  price  per  unit, 
custom  is  a  factor  in  determining  what  shall  be  charged. 
The  customary  price  hit  upon  has  been  the  nickel, 
because  that  is  the  coin  most  convenient  for  small 
retail  transactions,  upon  which  all  the  interests  at 
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stake  have  been  most  nearly  able  to  agree.  Retail 
prices  in  general  tend  to  become  ctistomary.  Fur- 
thermore, any  service  which  is  to  be  popular,  in  the 
sense  of  being  rendered  to  practically  all  the  people 
of  a  city,  must  not  only  be  provided  at  as  low  a  price 
as  possible,  but  the  rate  must  be  well  understood  and 
well  established. 

The  flatness  and  the  stability  of  the  nickel  rate 
being  thus  disposed  of,  let  us  consider  next  the  question 
as  to  how  far  the  flat  rate  actually  is  in  practice  and 
in  detail  the  opposite  of  a  differential  rate. 

The  economic  essence  of  the  differential  principle 
is,  not  that  prices  are  different  for  similar  services, 
but  that,  for  two  services  substantially  similar  and 
therefore  ''  costing ''  about  the  same  amount,  one  is 
made  to  contribute  to  fixed  charges  and  profits  only 
(say)  10%  above  prime  cost,  while  the  other  contrib- 
utes 60%.  The  result  is  that  the  price  in  the  two 
cases  is  as  11  to  15,  that  is,  there  is  a  difference  in  price. 
But  this  difference  is  merely  an  incidental  result  of 
the  principle  involved,  and  by  no  means  essential. 
If  the  one  service  costs  5  and  the  other  7^,  but  both 
are  performed  for  a  price  of  10,  the  differential  charge 
is  there;  since  the  net  return  is  100%  in  addition  to 
prime  cost  in  the  one  case  and  but  33%  in  the  other. 
Here  the  result  of  the  differential  charge  is  uniformity 
of  price.  In  this  illustrative  case  the  uniformity  is 
merely  an  accidental  result;  it  is  not  in  general  wrong 
to  think  of  the  differential  principle  as  causing  differ- 
ences in  prices. 

In  the  case  of  street  railways  the  uniformity  of  the 
charge  is  no  accident.  True,  the  scope  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  differential  principle  is  restricted.  It 
is  not  free  to  produce  the  remarkable  effects  that  it 
sometimes  does  in  steam-railroad  charges.    But  pas- 
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sengers  are,  nevertheless,  in  a  sense,  differentially 
treated,  by  very  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  for 
all  is  a  nickel. 

Business  on  a  given  line  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day  may  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  running  of  more 
than  a  minimum  schedule  of  cars.  There  is  a  certain 
minimum  frequency  of  street-car  service  —  doubtless 
varying  from  city  to  city  —  which  the  public  will 
require.  The  necessity  of  giving  employees  something 
like  a  full  day's  work  also  causes  imfiUed  cars  to  be 
kept  running  at  slack  hours.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, new  passengers  riding  on  one  of  the  cars 
gathering  few  passengers  cost  the  company  practi- 
cally nothing.  Here  a  nickel  may  be  considered  to 
be  entirely  net  return.  On  some  other  line  of  the 
company  the  traffic  is  probably  dense  enough  all  day 
long  to  warrant  the  operation  of  more  than  a  minimum 
schedule.  Here  added  passengers  will  cause  the 
addition  of  cars,  and  a  car  load  of  passengers  must 
be  taxed  with  the  operating  expenses  of  the  car  before 
we  get  a  net  portion  of  each  nickel.  In  the  rush-hour 
period  the  same  principle  applies,  with  a  modification. 
Since  the  rush  hour  is  the  period  of  maximum  loading, 
if  cars  are  supplied  in  proportion  to  passengers  at  that 
time,  the  supply  of  equipment  must  increase  to  a  point 
where  some  of  it  is  used  for  rush-hour  passengers 
only.  In  this  case  some  of  the  interest  and  depreda- 
tion on  equipment  is  prime  cost.  In  other  words, 
the  rush-hour  variable  cost,  or  prime  cost,  per  car 
load  of  business  (assuming  the  car  load  to  be  a  constant 
quantity)  is  greater  than  at  any  other  time.  If  the 
car  load  remains  the  same,  the  margin  above  prime 
cost  from  each  nickel  will  be  much  reduced.  In 
practice  the  situation  is  met  by  increasing  the  load, 
so  that  the  number  of  nickeb  per  car  trip  is  great 
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enough  to  more  than  overbalance  the  increased  prune 
cost  per  car  load.  In  this  way  the  rush-hoiu  business 
is  possibly  the  most  profitable  business  of  street-railway 
companies.  As  regards  the  passenger  riding  against 
the  current  in  the  rush  hour,  however,  the  prime  cost 
of  carriage  is  again  practically  nil.  There  is  plenty 
of  differentiation  in  the  system  of  street-railway  charges, 
tho  the  expression  of  the  principle  is  not  the  same  as 
with  steam  roads. 

So  far  as  practice  knows  an  opposite,  the  nearest 
to  the  true  opposite  of  the  differential  system  of  rates 
is  the  2one  system,  according  to  which  the  charge 
made  is  modified  according  to  distance  traversed. 
But  even  in  this  case,  so  antithetical  are  railroad  rates 
to  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  cost,  the  approximation 
to  a  total-cost  system  is  very  remote. 

R^ard  for  total  cost  per  unit  should  take  account 
of  the  density  of  traflSc  on  different  lines,  as  well  as 
distance  travelled.  But  this,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  has  not  been  attempted.  The  flat-rate  system, 
by  being  mare  flat  than  the  zone  system,  only  comes 
much  nearer  to  being  an  adequate  expression  of  the 
economic  factors  which  produce  the  manifestly  dif- 
ferential system  of  steam  roads.  The  practice  of 
charging  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  rate 
for  the  long  haul  and  for  the  short  haul  included 
within  it  is  a  phase  of  the  differential  system  of  the 
steam  roads.  There  is  an  evident  and  essential  simi- 
larity between  this  and  the  flat-rate  system  of  the 
street  railways. 

Whether  the  term  differential  should  be  applied 
to  the  relation  of  the  flat  nickel  rate  to  the  contribu- 
tions to  profits  made  by  different  classes  of  passengers, 
may  perhaps  be  questioned.  That  is  a  matter  of 
terminology.    The  conception  of  a  differential  return 
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to  land  as  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  economic 
rent  is  older  than  are  the  railroads,  llie  differential 
retiun  here  is  a  result  of  uniformity  of  price  for  prod- 
ucts of  varying  cost;  thus  the  situation  is  entirely 
analogoxis  to  the  differential  contributions  of  street- 
railway  passengers  to  profits.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  differentials  are  a  part  of  the  street-rail- 
way flat-rate  system  as  much  as  of  the  steam-railroad 
system  of  classification  of  freight  and  passengers. 

Passenger  business,  which  is  practically  the  whole 
business  of  street  railways,  does  not  lend  itself  to 
differentiation  as  readily  as  freight  business.  Even 
the  railroads  differentiate  less  in  their  passenger 
traffic.  The  well-to-do  citizen  will  not  submit  to 
being  charged  a  double  price  where  the  workman 
is  charged  half  as  much  for  the  same  service;  at  least 
he  does  not  want  it  done  openly  and  without  the 
semblance  of  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  service. 
Hence  this  kind  of  differentiation  will  not  work  well. 
The  street  railways,  especially,  could  not  well  sep- 
arate the  different  classes  of  passengers  without  great 
cost  to  themselves  and  intolerable  inconvenience  to 
the  travelling  public. 

Most  of  the  business  of  a  street  railway,  moreover, 
will  respond  to  the  nickel  rate  in  a  way  to  yield  the 
maximum  profits  at  about  that  point.  The  business 
that  would  readily  pay  more  even  for  somewhat 
better  accommodation  is  relatively  small.  The  addi- 
tional business  that  could  be  obtained  by  a  slight 
reduction  in  price  is  also  not  important.  These  are 
further  phases  of  the  fact  that  the  nickel  is  a  low-level 
price  for  such  a  service,  at  which  the  various  factors 
tend  to  be  at  equilibrium. 

Where  quantity  of  business  is  a  considerable  factor 
in  its  total  unit  cost,  and  where  an  enterprise  ministers 
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to  several  lines  of  production  or  service  which  are 
different  from  each  other  in  respect  of  their  responsive- 
ness to  a  lowering  of  charges,  there  is  room  for  the 
application  of  the  differential  principle.  The  street- 
railway  business  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  this 
proposition,  yet  the  flat  rate,  instead  of  external 
differentiation,  is  the  rule.  This  no  longer  appears 
paradoxical  when  we  see  that  the  nickel  calls  forth 
(he  greatest  volume  of  traffic  for  practically  all  the  classes 
the  street  rulways  serve.  The  single  rate  for  diverse 
services  and  the  varying  rate  for  substantially  the 
same  service  have  an  identical  economic  foundation. 
There  is  evidently  every  reason  why  departure  from 
the  flat  rate  should  be  permitted  for  sufficient  reasons, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  there  must  also  be  good 
grounds  for  the  fact  that  there  is  actually  so  little 
departure  from  it.  Those  grounds  make  it  entirely 
consonant  with  the  principle  of  differentiation. 

The  absence  of  causal  relation  between  the  total 
cost  of  the  particular  item  of  street-railway  service 
and  the  price  paid  for  it  is  still  the  essence  of  the 
situation,  but  the  differential  element  in  the  price 
charged  results  from  it,  instead  of  in  detail  determin- 
ing it.  The  flat  rate  can  therefore  be  maintained  only 
by  the  inclusion  of  business  on  which  the  margin  of  net 
return  in  the  nickel  is  lai^  along  with  that  in  which 
it  is  small,  —  the  fat  with  the  lean.  This  situation  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  flat-rate  principle,  that  it  cover 
both  the  relatively  profitable  and  the  relatively  or 
absolutely  unprofitable  business,  and  that  the  one 
shall  make  up  for  the  other  and  the  other  be  balanced 
by  the  one.  The  Post-QflSce  sustains  itself  on  a  flat- 
rate  system  of  charges  maintained  in  just  this  way. 

The  ''  fat  ^'  is  composed  of  the  short  rides  taken 
within  the  business  center;  the  home-to-work  traffic 
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is  the  complementary  ''  lean/'  Both  because  of  the 
time  of  day  when  it  occurs  and  because  of  its  balanced 
character,  the  inner-city  traffic  is  highly  advantageous 
to  the  railway  that  serves  it  But  its  amount  depends 
upon  the  volume  of  daily  traffic  to  and  from  the  busi- 
ness center.  There  is  a  natural  connection  between 
these  two.  They  should  therefore  go  to  the  same 
company  in  order  that  the  high  differential  return 
from  the  one  may  compensate  for  the  high  prime 
cost  of  the  other.  Consolidation  of  street  railways 
thus  not  only  facilitates  the  rational  development  of 
a  transfer  system  but  it  also  appropriately  unites 
fat  and  lean. 

We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
economic  status  of  branch  railroads.  When  there 
is  no  pretense  of  paying  according  to  distance  travelled, 
as  is  the  case  with  American  street  railways,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  extension  or  branch,  if  it  does  not  pay 
directly,  cannot  pay  through  carrying  passengers  to 
a  main  line  where  they  ride  a  long  distance.  The 
nickel  pays  for  the  entire  ride,  and  the  longer  it  is 
the  more  it  costs  the  company.  But  there  is  another 
way  in  which  extensions  that  are  not  profitable  ac- 
cording to  their  showing  as  treated  separately,  may 
nevertheless  pay  indirectly.  A  city  street-railway 
system  is  interested  in  the  development  of  its  business 
center.  The  development  of  the  business  center  is 
dependent  upon  the  growth  of  a  tributary  population, 
and  this  involves  the  development  of  outlying  resi- 
dence districts.  The  development  of  outlying  resi- 
dence districts  depends  upon  the  building  of  extensions. 
The  business  man  who  comes  to  town  in  the  morning 
will  perhaps  spend  two  nickels  for  short  rides  in  the 
business  section.  And  his  wife  shopping  in  the  after- 
noon may  spend  two  more.    The  only  way  such 
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profitable  businees  in  the  center  of  the  town  can  be 
made  to  grow  is  by  increaaixig  the  residence  popula- 
tion tributary  to  the  business  center.  To  do  this, 
cheap  transit  must  be  provided.  Of  course  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  the  street-railway  system  cannot 
afford  to  extend  its  lines  for  a  nickel  fare.  But  those 
limits  are  always  something  lees  than  what  they 
would  be  if  an  extension  were  always  required  directly 
to  pay  for  itself.  Not  only  will  such  an  extension 
develop  business  which  will  afford  more  and  more 
nickels  as  the  neighboring  population  grows,  but  some 
of  the  increase  of  the  business  center  traffic  of  the 
old  lines  may  properly  be  attributed  to  it.  This 
contribution,  however,  is  general  or  common  to  what- 
ever lines  serve  the  latter  traffic  rather  than  confined 
to  those  controlled  by  the  company  building  the 
extension.  But  the  American  city  is  in  general  served 
by  a  single  inclusive  system,  which  thus  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  extensions  and  outljdng  lines. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  line  of  a  street-railway  system  should  pay 
for  itself  separately  and  directly  and  immediately. 
In  every  business  large  outlays  are  made  with  no 
expectation  of  immediate  and  direct  return.  Out- 
lying lines  of  street  railways  hi  particular  come  under 
this  principle.  It  is  a  very  difficult  practical  problem 
to  determine  just  how  much  an  extension  may  eco- 
nomically be  allowed  to  fall  short  of  paying  for  itself. 
But  in  general  a  street  railway  should  consider  aU 
the  possibilities  beforehand  and  take  the  consequences 
of  its  judgment.  Because  of  the  vested  interests 
impaired  by  the  advancement  of  the  rate  of  fare  on 
any  suburban  line,  the  general  principle  of  a  flat  rate 
should  not  be  encroached  upon  because  of  small  losses 
on  outljdng  lines  incurred  by  a  company  having  a 
network  of  lines  extending  through  an  entire  city. 
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If  there  is  any  sort  of  traffic  which  on  grounds  of 
public  policy  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  custo- 
mary five-cent  rate  to  the  end,  it  is  just  this  traffic 
between  home  and  work.  The  ''  fat "  profits  should 
not  be  taken  here.  It  is  even  a  debatable  question 
whether  a  municipality  should  not,  if  necessary, 
subsidize  traffic  between  healthful  suburbs  and  the 
business  center. 


III.  Certain  Applications  op  Differentiation  in 
Street-railway  Practice 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  a  particular 
rate  should  be  judged,  the  one  that  of  the  railroad  as 
a  business  enterprise,  the  other  that  of  the  travelling 
public.  Each  rate  question  reused  should  be  ade- 
quately studied  on  its  individual  merits  from  each 
of  these  points  of  view,  but  always  with  due  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  rate  under  consideration  will  be 
part  of  a  system  of  rates  more  or  less  differential  in 
its  nature. 

The  most  important  question  at  issue  between  the 
street  railways  and  the  public  is  as  to  the  limit  of 
distance  which  a  passenger  may  expect  to  be  carried 
from  the  center  of  the  city  for  five  cents.  It  is  a  public 
interest  and  should  be  a  fundamental  point  of  public 
policy  to  make  the  five  cents  carry  the  passengo*  as 
far  as  possible.  But  in  many  instances  the  street 
railways  have  done  all  the  public  should  require  of 
them  in  this  direction,  partly  because  they  have  wished 
to  exclude  competitors  from  the  exercise  of  franchises 
that  they  have  expected  to  become  valuable.  The 
present  task  is  one  of  equalization  and  adjustment 
of  the  limit  of  carriage  for  a  single  fare,  and  of  bring* 
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ing  it  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  in  certain  instances, 
rather  than  of  gen^^ly  extending  it. 

Whether  that  standard  is  10  miles  or  something 
short  of  it  we  shaU  not  attempt  to  say.  It  certainly 
is  more  than  five.  A  mile  for  a  cent  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  practical  street-railway  men,  about  the  Umit 
of  the  average  ride  for  street-railway  service.  But 
the  limit  of  distance  of  transportation  from  the  busi- 
ness center  is  a  question  of  the  maximum,  not  of  the 
average.  Tho  the  length  of  ride  on  some  extensions 
of  sxirface  routes  appears  to  be  unduly  great,  even 
after  allowing  these  long  routes  some  benefit  of  dif- 
ferentiation, yet  if  such  lines  are  a  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive system,  that  fact  should  be  taken  into  account. 
The  showing  of  the  extension  separately  considered 
is  not  conclusive  as  to  whether  the  five-cent  rate  is 
reasonable  for  it  or  not.  We  have  above  seen  how 
the  principle  according  to  which  a  loss  on  a  branch 
road  may  be  no  loss  is,  to  a  degree,  also  applicable  to 
street-railway  systems.  The  differential  principle  may, 
from  this  viewpoint,  be  applied  with  great  force  to  favor- 
ing long  riding  into  the  suburbs.  So  far  as  increased 
short  riding  at  the  business  center  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  carrying  more  people  to  that  center,  it  is 
not  even  necessary  that  the  prime  cost  of  the  latter 
carriage  shall  be  less  than  five  cents,  for  it  contributes 
lai^ely,  tho  indirectly,  to  the  profit  from  the  short 
rides  at  the  business  center. 

Even  if  the  street-surface  railways  have  sometimes 
over-reached  themselves  in  the  matter  of  extensions, 
it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  the  public  should  be  expected 
to  pay  the  cost  through  an  increased  fare  on  such 
lines.  The  natural  conditions  of  surface  street-railway 
service  protect  such  enterprises  from  any  extreme 
development  of  long-haul  business.    The  time  con- 
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sumed  makes  the  streetHSurface  road  the  practicable 
means  of  transportation  for  only  a  limited  distance 
from  the  business  center.  The  outlying  lines  of  sur- 
face railways  in  the  very  large  cities  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  used  chiefly  as  feeders  for  more  rapid  means 
of  transit.  Long  rides  on  such  surface  lines  to  the 
business  center  will  then  be  exceptional,  and  will 
probably  occur  at  such  hours  as  would  make  their 
prime  cost  less  than  a  nickel  —  else  the  rush-hour 
traffic  is  not  true  to  its  name  and  does  not  care  for 
speed.  Hardly  more  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  is  necessary  to  give  due  consideration  to 
all  interests  as  regards  these  long  or  outlying  lines. 

Those  who  speak  for  the  railways  are  prone  to  make 
too  much  of  extensions  of  line  as  an  indication  of  in- 
crease in  the  average  length  of  ride.  Such  extensions 
are  doubtless  made  in  response  to  a  growth  of  popu- 
lation, which  also  means  that  the  distance  between 
residence  and  business  centers  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly great.  But  tho  some  are  now  riding  long^ 
distances  between  home  and  work,  others  who  walked 
before  are  just  pushed  beyond  the  walking  Umit, 
and  many  more  are  attending  to  errands  within  the 
business  center  by  riding  short  distances  instead  of 
walking.  As  a  city  grows  the  nimiber  of  rides  always 
increases  faster  than  population.  With  an  increase 
in  population  of  30  per  cent,  rides  may  be  expected 
to  increase  60  per  cent.^  While  the  five«eighths  of  the 
passengers  representing  the  did  business  are  doubt- 
less taking  a  longer  ride,  the  three-eighths  recently 
gained  are  quite  as  clearly  relatively  short-haul  traffic. 
It  is  evident  that  the  change  does  not  certainly  mean 
a  significant  increase  in  the  average  length  of  ride. 

1  Thli  Is  %  eoDMrvattye  lUtement.  Statistics  bearing  on  tlie  relaUon  between 
urban  peculation  and  stieet-rallwaj  traffio  may  be  looked  for  In  tbe  1910  report  of 
Om  New  York  Publlo  Servlee  Commission,  First  District. 
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The  accompanying  increase  in  density  of  traffic  also 
favors  economical  service;  and  the  per  capita  con- 
tribution of  the  citizens  to  the  support  of  the  railway 
has  increased  faster  than  the  extent  of  the  latter's 
permanent  plant. 

It  is  the  essence  of  any  just  conception  of  street- 
railway  rates  that  the  long-haul  traffic  between  resi- 
dence and  business  centers  should  not  be  considered 
by  itself.  If  it  is  correct  to  compute  separately  the 
cost  of  this  traffic  and  of  inner-city  traffic,  it  is  even 
more  certain  that  three  cents  is  too  much  for  the  latter 
than  that  five  cents  is  too  little  for  much  of  the  former. 
The  fact  is  that  the  two  are  naturally  and  economi- 
cally bound  together.  No  rate  policy  for  outlying 
districts  should  neglect  this  consideration. 

Were  there  not  the  prospect  of  rapid-transit  lines 
(with  their  low  operating  cost  per  seat-mile)  taking 
over  most  of  the  long-distance  home-to-work  traffic, 
a  radical  rearrangement  of  fares  on  outlying  surface 
lines  might  soon  have  to  be  considered.  The  system 
of  differentiation  cannot  specially  favor  relatively 
increasing  long-distance  traffic.  A  kind  of  business 
that  barely  pays  prime  cost  can  be  carried  comfortably 
if  it  will  remain  only  (say)  10  per  cent  of  the  total; 
but  its  growth  to  l>e  20  or  30  per  cent  might  bring 
disaster.  The  steam  roads  are  now  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  disproportionate  growth  of  favored  long-haul 
traffic  between  lai^e  urban  centers.  Further  extensions 
of  street-surface  lines  in  the  largest  cities,  other  than 
for  rounding  out  an  existing  system,  are  not  much 
to  be  expected  under  a  uniform  5-cent  rate.  It  is  to 
the  rapid-tramdt  lines  that  must  be  entrusted  the 
preservation  of  the  single  fare  from  increasingly  dis- 
tant residence  portions  to  the  business  centers  of  the 
largest  cities. 
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The  relation  of  transfers  to  the  rate  of  fare  on  street 
railways  is  a  vital  one.  It  has  been  so  persistently 
the  practice  of  railway  men  to  count  transfers  as 
passengers  and  to  figure  an  average  fare  on  this  basis, 
that  it  appears  to  some  to  be  the  natural  means  of 
increasing  revenues  to  charge  for  transfers  as  if  they 
constituted  an  additional  service.  For  some  purposes 
it  is  important  to  know  the  number  of  transfers.  But 
the  unit  of  service  rendered  by  the  railway  company 
is  the  passenger  trip  and  the  unit  of  payment  for  that 
service  is  the  single  fare.  The  changing  of  cars  is  an 
accident  of  a  passenger  trip.  The  number  of  times 
it  has  to  be  done  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  routing 
of  cars,  or  by  the  choice  of  a  place  of  residence  in  rela- 
tion to  place  of  work  that  disregards  this  accident  or 
incident  of  the  daily  journey.  The  necessity  of  chang- 
ing cars  would  not  be  disregarded  by  the  public  if 
the  transfer  involved  an  additional  payment.  Under 
a  system  of  pay  transfers  a  company  could,  by  an 
artificial  routing  of  cars  with  a  view  to  making  the 
most  of  transfer  receipts,  considerably  increase  its 
revenues  at  a  disproportionate  cost  to  the  public. 
Under  such  circimistances  the  routing  of  cars  would 
have  to  become  a  matter  for  detailed  public  regulation. 
It  is  altogether  better  to  allow  the  company  to  route 
cars  according  to  its  administrative  convenience 
with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  traffic. 
It  will  then  try  to  reduce  the  need  of  transfers  as  much 
as  may  be,  thereby  combining  economical  operation 
with  accommodation  to  the  public.  So  long  as  the 
passenger  trip,  and  not  the  passenger  mile,  is  the 
unit  of  street-railway  service,  any  reasonable  trip 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  on  a  through  car 
should  be  made  possible  by  the  use  of  a  ''free'' 
transfer. 
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Because  of  the  different  competiiig  economic  interests 
involved,  the  case  of  a  joint  rate  between  separate 
companies  or  systems  is  ordinarily  different  from  that 
of  transfers  between  cars  of  a  single  system*  Trans- 
fers have  very  properly  been  made  the  condition  of 
consolidation,  or  a  cost  incident  to  it  —  if  indeed 
their  reasonable  use  in  the  long  run  may  be  said  actu- 
ally to  involve  any  increase  of  cost.  Real  competi- 
tion (as  to  service,  the  rate  being  fixed),  however, 
is  in  itself  so  advantageous  that  it  may  be  to  some 
extent  accepted  in  lieu  of  more  tnmsfer  points.  The 
reason  for  a  difference  of  policy,  however,  as  regards 
requiring  transfers  (at  five  cents  per  passenger  trip) 
between  the  lines  of  a  single  company  and  a  joint 
rate  (at  six  to  nine  cents)  between  those  of  different 
ones,  evidently  contains  its  own  qualification. 

Joint  rates  may  well  be  more  than  5  cents,  except 
where  the  corporations  involved  are  not  really  inde- 
pendent and  competing.  Where  they  are  competi- 
tors, the  public  gains  from  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  comparing  them  as  to  grade  of  service  and  to  some 
extent  choosing  between  companies.  Competition 
as  regards  the  quality  of  service  offered,  the  rate 
being  fixed,  has  a  value  to  the  public  which  other  sorts 
of  competition  between  monopolistic  enterprises  do 
not  have.  But  where  the  public  cannot  obtain  the 
benefits  of  competition  because  of  the  control  of 
nominally  separate  roads  by  a  holding  company, 
there  is  ground  for  requiring  what  is  actually  a  transfer, 
tho  legally  a  joint  rate,  wherever  general  or  geograph- 
ical conditions  justify  it. 

It  is  the  stock  argument  of  those  who  oppose  free 
transfers  that  they  mean  a  declining  rate  of  fare  or 
an  increasing  length  of  ride,  or  even  both.  If  the 
transfer  be  counted  as  a  passenger,  which  is  the  way 
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to  arrive  at  a  declining  rate  of  fare,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  the  length  of  ride  for  such  a  ''  passenger '' 
has  on  the  average  even  held  its  own.  If  the  revenue 
passenger  be  taken  as  the  unit,  it  may  be  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  average  length  of  ride 
(including  in  the  single  trip  its  continuation  on  another 
car).  Of  course  one  or  the  other  of  these  arguments 
must  lose  its  force  when  the  two  are  combined.  But 
granted  that  the  ride  is  longer,  and  granted  also  that 
this  has  come  about  by  reason  of  the  general  use  of 
transfers,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  the  physical  cost 
of  carriage  (the  car  mileage  involved)  has  correspond- 
ingly increased,  or  increased  at  all.  The  long  rides 
effected  by  transfer  will  be  in  directions  or  over  routes 
not  much  frequented,  else  the  company  would  through- 
route  cars  over  them  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  trans- 
ferring so  much.  The  longest  rides  effected  by  means 
of  transfers,  it  would  be  generally  admitted,  are  those 
from  outlying  parts  of  town  somewhat  into  the  busi- 
ness center  and  then  out  again  in  a  different  direction. 
Such  rides  are  taken  at  odd  times  and  also  in  such  a 
way  that  in  part  they  are  likely  to  be  back  load  on 
cars  otherwise  almost  empty.  They  are  therrfore 
rather  profitable  than  otherwise  to  the  company.  This 
is  doubtless  rather  generalized  geography.  Some  re- 
strictions of  the  transfer  privilege  are  entirely  just. 
The  general  allegation  as  to  length  of  ride,  however, 
of  itself  proves  nothing.  Chicago  has  recently  taken 
steps  to  favor  precisely  such  surface  traffic  from  end 
to  end  of  the  city  across  the  business  center. 

According  to  the  idea  of  differentiation  here  pre- 
sented, the  differential  character  may  find  expression 
dther  in  charging  a  varying  rate  for  substantially 
similar  services  or  in  charging  the  same  price  for 
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services  differing  in  character.  A  highly  important 
differentiation  in  the  service  of  street  railways  is  observ- 
able in  the  different  conditions  of  carriage  and  treat- 
ment for  rush-hour  and  non-rush  passengers,  the 
former  being  crowded  and  in  large  numbers  compelled 
to  stand,  while  the  latter  are  given  room  and  seats 
enough  and  to  spare.  Whether  this  is  a  reasonable 
differentiation  is  a  question  upon  which  the  public 
seems  to  have  adopted  an  opinion  against  the  practice 
of  the  railways.  The  question  is  a  particularly  urgent 
one  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  subway.  How  far 
is  the  crowding  there  an  over-crowding  7  The  easy 
way  to  dispose  of  the  matter  is  to  assimie  that  the 
number  and  proportion  of  standing  passengers  is  the 
measure  of  over-crowding.  But  this  assumes  that 
it  is  feasible  to  maintain  the  same  quality  of  service 
in  the  rush  period  and  in  the  non-rush  period,  quality 
of  service  bdng  defined  with  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  passenger,  namely,  a  seat  at  will  for  the  length  of 
his  ride. 

Does  it  mean  the  same  thing,  either  from  the  view- 
point of  the  passenger  or  from  that  of  the  railroad, 
to  furnish  a  seat  in  the  rush  period  and  to  furnish 
one  in  the  non-rush  period  ?  During  the  rush  hour 
the  average  passenger  trip  is  longer,  in  other  words 
the  passenger  at  that  time  wants  more  for  his  nickel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  providing  of  extra  and  other- 
wise little  used  equipment  and  employees  for  the 
peak-load  means,  for  the  railway  company,  a  greater 
cost  of  the  service  per  physical  unit  at  this  time.  The 
demand  for  seats  may  be  four  or  five  times  as  great 
at  the  rush  hour  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It 
would  seem  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion is  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  different  standard 
of  service  for  rush  and  non-rush  periods,  in  other  words^ 
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of  differential  treatment.  If  the  rate  of  fare  is  to 
remain  constant,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  allow  a 
company  to  provide  relatively  fewer  cars  for  its  rush- 
hour  than  for  its  non-rush  travel.  This  must  be  the 
case  if  the  company  is  to  receive  the  same  revenue 
per  car  mile,  since  the  longer  ride  means  heavier  load- 
ingy  that  is  more  passenger  miles  and  more  passengers 
in  the  car  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  passengers 
(fares)  per  car  mile  remaining  the  same.  It  is  possible 
that  the  railways  should  be  allowed  even  a  little  more 
than  this.  Perhaps  the  revenue  per  car  mile  ought 
to  be  somewhat  higher  for  the  rush-hour  service. 
True,  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  correct  theory 
of  railway  rates  that  the  relatively  invariable  ("  fixed '' 
and  other)  charges  apportioned  to  non-rush  traffic 
should  be  great  enough  to  allow  rush-hour  traffic  to 
escape  with  comparatively  little  burden  in  addition 
to  prime  cost.  But  the  staple  business  of  a  railway 
company,  that  which  needs  no  encouragement  and  is 
on  the  contrary  willing  to  put  up  with  pretty  bad 
service,  is  not  the  portion  most  likely  to  be  favored. 
And  the  prime  cost  itself  may  be  expected  to  be  some- 
what higher  in  the  rush  than  in  the  non-rush  hour. 
So  it  is  clear  that ''  a  seat  for  every  passenger  "  cannot 
be  adopted  offhand  as  the  standard  of  service  during 
the  rush.  Over-crowding  may  not  be  the  same  as 
crowding  enough  to  compel  some  passengers  to  stand. 
But  for  the  uniformity  of  street-railway  rates, 
which  is  not  only  generally  established  but  well-suited 
to  the  economic  and  other  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  rush-hour  passenger  might  justifiably  be 
charged  more  than  the  non-rush  passenger.  Vice 
versa  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  he  should,  pa}ring 
the  same  fare,  expect  to  have  to  put  up  with  a  some- 
what less  comfortable  ride  at  that  time.    There  is 
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certainly  little  eoonomic  ground  for  an  eq>ecially 
reduced  fare  for  this  service,  even  tho  its  cheap  per- 
formance be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  recognition  of  the  presence  of  differentials  in 
the  customary  five-cent  fare  helps  towards  an  under- 
standing of  the  most  important  questions  of  public 
policy  in  rdation  to  street-railway  rates.  It  is  true 
that  external  differentiation  of  charges  is  seldom  to 
be  considered.  The  street-railway  fare  should  in 
general  be  simple  and  single,  and  in  America  this 
means  ''flat''  at  the  nickel.  Transfers  between 
car  routes  of  the  same  company,  having  little  to  do 
with  costs,  should  have  as  little  to  do  with  rates; 
they  do  not  ordinarily  constitute  a  peculiarity  of  the 
passenger  trip  that  deserves  special  consideration. 
But  the  problem  of  a  proper  standard  for  rush-hour 
service  should  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  differen- 
tiation. Crowding  during  the  rush  hour  should  be 
defined  by  reference  to  prime  costs  as  well  as  to  physical 
conditions.  Most  important  of  aU,  the  limit  of  car- 
riage to  residence  districts  distant  from  the  business 
center  should  be  determined  by  a  rather  refined  ap- 
plication of  doctrines  of  prime  cost  and  of  secondary 
profits,  and,  as  regards  the  surface  lines,  with  reference 
to  the  self-limiting  nature  of  the  service.  Rapid-transit 
lines  are  the  natural  means  of  preserving,  for  the 
largest  cities,  the  ''  single  fare  "  to  their  distant  parts. 

G.  P.  Watkins. 

PUBUC  SsBTica  CoimiBSIONi 

Nkw  Yobs. 
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THE   PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  ITS   RELATION 
TO  CONSERVATION  AND  THE  TARIFF^ 

SUMMARY 
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I.  General  Description 

Ai/raouQH  the  present  process  of  manufacturing 
paper  from  wood  pulp  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  about  1867,  it  was  not  until  1890  that  the  in- 
dustry entered  upon  a  period  of  marked  growth  and 
development.  Improvements  and  economies  in  the 
method  of  manufacturing  were  devised  frequently 
after  1890,  and  in  seven  years  the  price  of  common 
news  paper  fell  from  seven  to  two  cents  per  pound  — 
perhaps  the  lowest  price  it  has  ever  attained  in  this 
country.  The  gradual  departure  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers from  their  aversion  to  increases  in  circulation 
(once  regarded  as  unprofitable)  led  to  the  familiar 
one-cent  metropolitan  dailies  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Mr. 
Hearst,  and  their  innovation  was  followed  by  others 

>  Tbla  paper  reoelvwi  tlie  fln(  prlw  In  the  undergnMluAte  oompeUtton  of  1911 
for  Bowdoln  PMwa  In  Hftnmrd  GoUesB. 
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in  rapid  succession.^  The  expansion  of  the  industry 
was  eq>ecially  remarkable  after  1897,  and  by  1905 
the  capital  invested  in  the  entire  paper  industry  had 
risen  to  $277,000,000,  and  the  annual  product  to 
$188,000,000*.  The  comparatively  small  annual  turn- 
over indicated  by  these  figures  is  even  more  marked 
in  the  ''newsprint''  division  of  the  industry  —  to 
which  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  discussion;  here 
the  annual  product  or  turnover,  $36,000,000,  was 
probably  one-half  of  the  capitalisation. 

The  wood  now  generally  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  news  paper  is  spruce,  cut  in  the  forests  of  Maine, 
New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Southern  Canada,  whence 
it  is  floated  by  river,  or  shipped  by  rail,  to  the  mills 
of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  Two 
kinds  of  pulp  are  required:  mechanical  and  chemical. 
Spruce  is  raw  material  for  the  pulps,  and  the  pulps 
are  raw  material  for  the  paper.  Mechanical  pulp  is 
little  else  than  ground  wood,  produced  by  the  erosion 
of  the  spruce  when  held  m  contact  with  common 
grindstones  driven  by  hydraulic  power  at  the  rate  of 
three  revolutions  per  second.  But  the  fibres  of  the 
mechanical  pulp  are  not  long  enough  to  produce  a 
strong  paper,  and  there  is  accordingly  added  ''sul- 
phite" or  chemical  pulp  made  from  the  cooking  or  di- 
gesting of  spruce  or  hemlock  in  huge  brick-lined  steel 
digesters  containing  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  eats  away  the  lignum  cells  of  the  wood  and 
leaves  the  pure  cellulose.  After  thoro  mixing  and 
bleaching,  the  mass  of  waternsoaked  stock  (four- 
fifths  mechanical  pulp  and  one-fifth  chemical  pulp) 

>  Bflport  umI  Hauliiii  of  the  Seleei  CommHtea  of  the  Houm  of  RepraMiitaUTea 
appolBtod  to  InTeitagAte  tho  oondltlons  In  tiM  paper  Induetiy.  1908,  p.  768.  Here- 
after referred  to  aa  "  Heailnci-" 

*  CeDaoa  BuDetlB  No.  80,  p.  32. 
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passes  to  the  endless  wire  cloth  of  the  paper  machine 
and  then  goes  through  several  systems  of  cylinders 
and  rollers  which  mat  it  firmly  together,  evaporate 
the  moisture  and  produce  a  hard*finished  uniform  web 
of  paper  wound  upon  the  reels  as  we  commonly  see  it. 
From  this  short  description  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  equipment  of  a  company  carrying  the  manufacture 
through  all  of  its  stages  consists  of  three  parts:  me- 
chanical pulp  mill,  chemical  pulp  mill,  and  mill  con- 
taining the  paper  machine.^  The  three  mills  of  such 
a  balanced  company  can  be  erected  for  about  $20,000 
for  each  ton  daily  capacity  of  finished  paper,  or 
$2,000,000  for  a  ''  hundred  ton  mill."  *  In  the  two 
last  mentioned  mills,  steam  power  is  generally  used:  in 
the  chemical  mill  to  cook  the  wood,  and  in  the  paptf 
mill  to  dry  the  stock  and  to  secure  accurate  control 
of  the  machine.  In  the  mechanical  pulp  mill,  however, 
steam  power  is  too  expensive,  and  here  we  find  one  of  the 
two  most  important  factors  determining  the  location 
of  a  successfid  pulp  mill.  Water  power  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  full  significance 
of  this  fact,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  requirements 
of  a  mill  producing  100  tons  of  paper  per  day  — 
less  than  twice  the  amount  daily  consumed  by  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  of  300,000  circulation.  Such 
a  mill  needs  about  80  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  daily, 
and  for  each  ton  of  pulp  it  is  necessary  to  use  from 
75  to  100  horse  power  operating  tlux>ughout  the 
entire  twenty-foiur  hours  —  or  about  7,000  horse 
power  for  the  100  tons.  Now  this  is  an  enormous 
horse  power,  and  of  the  total  1,647,969  horse  power 

>  The  mxihlniw  rmryin  tlie,  bvt  mn  wtuilly  orer  100  feet  long.  manufMtim  paper 
190  to  150  Inobee  wide,  and  eofk  ftboirt  $00,000  eMh. 

•  See  eettaiAtee  of  Tartff  Board,  Report  on  the  Pulp  and  Newvprtat  Paper  la- 
duetiy,  1011.  p.  70. 
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developed  in  all  industries  by  water  wheels  in  1905, 
not  less  than  717,989  was  used  in  the  paper  industry.^ 
In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  ex- 
tension in  the  use  of  water  power  for  electrical  purposes, 
and  as  electricity  can  be  transmitted  for  many  miles, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  a  pulp  mill  to 
survive  in  r^ons  near  large  industrial  centers  where 
electric  power  is  in  demand  for  other  purposes.* 

Important  as  cheap  power  is,  a  second  requirement 
is  even  more  important  in  the  location  of  a  pulp 
mill, — proximity  to  large  pulp  wood  areas.  Cheap 
power  and  cheap  wood  are  unquestionably  the  es- 
sentials for  success  in  pulp  production.  Canada  has 
these  essentials  to  a  marked  degree;  Maine  still 
has  them;  but  in  New  York  the  extensive  lumber- 
ing operations  have  seriously  depleted  her  once  mag- 
nificent forests.  England,  having  no  pulp  wood 
within  her  own  borders,  imports  the  pulp  in  a  wet  or 
half-dry  state  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  imports, 
the  finished  product.  Germany  imports  the  wood 
from  Austria,  Finland,  and  Russia,  and  makes  both 
pulp  and  paper.  But,  in  general,  inasmuch  as  5,500 
pounds  of  rough  spruce  are  necessary  to  make  one 
ton  of  paper,'  it  can  be  laid  down  as  fundamental  that 
the  location  of  a  pulp  mill  is  governed  by  nearness  to 
raw  material  and  not  by  nearness  to  market.  Even 
the  granting  of  favorable  freight  rates  upon  rough 
wood  has  served  only  in  part  to  counteract  the  con- 
stant tendency  in  the  United  States  to  locate  new 
mills  farther  and  farther  northward  upon  streams  that 
drain  the  wooded  areas. 

1  8e«  ^eUl  Report  of  the  Census  OAoe  on  Msnufaetures,  1909,  Psrt  I,  p.  514; 
also  Census  Bulletin  No.  80,  p.  86. 

•  See  SpedAl  Report  on  Central  Eleotrle  Light  and  Power  Stations,  1W7,  showinc 
Increase  of  900,000  horse  power  from  1902  to  1907  for  eleotrloal  purposes. 

•  See  Hearin^i,  p.  1061  and  p.  1077. 
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Turning  now  to  the  distribution  of  the  product,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  a  certain  sense  there  is  no  active 
market  for  news  paper.  The  quality  can  be  standard- 
ixedy  but  news  paper  is  not  a  commodity  capable  of 
ready  sale  because  in  the  huge  presses  of  the  metro- 
politan papers  the  width  of  the  press  rolls  varies 
considerably.^  A  publisher  might  have  difficulty  in 
securing  upon  short  notice  any  considerable  quantity 
of  the  desired  size.  There  has  arisen,  therefore,  in 
the  ^^news"  division  of  the  paper  industry,  the  custom 
of  annual  contracts*  by  which  the  manufacturer 
usually  agrees  to  deliver  upon  the  sidewalk  outside 
the  press-room  such  amounts  (within  the  contract 
limits)  as  are  required  by  the  publisher,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  keep  in  reserve  stock  at  a  warehouse,  a  two 
weeks'  supply.  There  remains  for  the  open  market 
a  comparatively  insignificant  portion  of  the  total 
production.  At  any  one  time  the  reserve  stock  is  so 
small  that  a  three  weeks'  strike  of  the  workmen  in  all 
paper  mills  (barring  importation)  would  stop  every 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

Another  featiu^  of  the  sale  of  news  paper  has 
perhaps  occurred  to  many  purchasers  as  they  buy  thar 
copy  from  the  news-boy.  In  the  language  of  the 
economist,  the  demand  is  fluctuating  and  inelastic.  It 
fluctuates  over  short  periods  because  of  sensational 
news  happenings  like  political  revolutions  and  earth- 
quakes. It  fluctuates  also  over  long  periods  because 
of  the  waves  of  prosperity  that  stimulate  advertising 
and  thus  increase  the  number  of  pages  and  purchasers. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  demand  is  strangely  in- 
elastic, because  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  blank  white 

>  Bee  Pi^er  Trade  Journal,  Norember  11, 1908. 
s  Bee  Heartii0ii  P-  16M,  for  ipeclmen  of  ooatraci. 
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paper  does  not  decrease  the  publisher's  demand  for 
it.  The  cost  to  him  of  the  paper  in  a  sixteen-page 
issue  is  one-half  a  cent,  but  he  is  powerless  to  raise 
his  selling  price  from  one  cent  to  one  and  one-eighth 
cents  on  the  groimd  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  white  paper. 
Indeed,  he  is  in  the  business  not  to  curtail  but  to 
increase  circulation,  and  he  is  so  situated  that  vaxiar 
tions  in  the  price  of  his  raw  material  cannot  be  shifted 
easily  to  the  ultimate  consumers.  Of  course,  large 
diminutions  in  his  profits  in  the  long  run  will  deter 
prospective  publishers  from  investing  their  capital, 
and  even  in  the  short  run  may  compel  advances  in 
advertising  rates,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  decrease 
from  16  to  12  pages,  and  decreased  daily  sales.  But 
it  is  evident  that  within  very  wide  limits  it  is  the 
publisher,  the  immediate  consumer,  and  not  the 
ultimate  piurchaser  who  is  most  affected  by  fluctua- 
tions in  the  annual  contract  price.  A  greedy  monopoly, 
therefore,  if  complete  and  effective,  might  wield  this 
quasi-taxing  power  to  extort  from  the  publisher  of  a 
highly  remunerative  newspaper,  at  least  a  share  of 
the  profits  arising  from  highly  skilful  conduct  of  the 
business.^ 

Before  investigating  the  question  of  whether  there 
exists  such  a  greedy  and  effective  monopoly,  let  us 
consider  the  advantages  of  large  scale  production  in 
this  industry.  At  the  present  time,  some  plants 
consist  of  only  the  paper  mill  proper;  other  establish- 
ments buy  their  chemical  pulp;  others  grind  but  half 
their  requirements  of  mechanical  pulp.  There  seems 
to  be  no  imperative  necessity  of  conforming  to  the 
three  mill  type  as  above  described.    There  is,  how- 

1  Conakler  two  n«wspapen  of  equal  olrouUtlon,  the  tune  edvertlsinc  rates  and 
the  eame  eelllns  price,  but  one  more  profitable  than  the  other.  A  monopoly  could 
•eeure  a  higher  price  for  paper  from  the  former  becauoe  there  le  no  poeslblUty  of 
ratoing  either  eelllnc  price  or  advertlalns  ratee. 
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ever,  one  advantage  in  a  large  output  of  finished 
paper.  The  publisher  of  a  large  metropolitan  daily 
dislikes  to  contract  with  a  small  company,  which  may 
operate  but  one  machine  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  tons 
annual  capacity.  Many  newspapers  consume  more 
than  this  amount  annually,  and  if  the  manufacturer 
agrees  to  deliver  paper  up  to  his  total  capacity,  any 
accident  may  cause  him  to  violate  the  contract  clause 
concerning  reserve  storage.  The  violation  may  have 
no  disastrous  consequence,  but  the  possible  incon- 
venience to  the  publisher  is  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
patronize  a  company  that  never  is  forced  to  purchase 
in  what  is  virtually  a  contract  market.  A  combina- 
tion of  mills  under  one  management  has,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  decided  advantage,  for  risks  of  accident  can 
be  widely  distributed,  altho  a  strike  of  the  workmen  in 
all  mills  of  the  combination  may  so  accelerate  the 
depletion  of  the  reserve  stock  as  to  cause  early  em- 
barrassment. 

II.  Combination  and  Competition 

In  the  late  nineties,  when  the  mania  for  industrial 
consoUdation  was  so  pronounced,  the  paper  industry 
did  not  escape  the  general  tendency,  and  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  or  so-called  trust,  was  formed 
in  1898  as  the  successor  of  about  twenty-one  indi- 
vidual concerns.  At  that  time  the  company  controlled 
probably  75%  of  the  total  output  of  news  paper  in  the 
country ;  in  1900  its  control  had  dropped  to  perhaps  65% 
of  the  total,  in  1904  to  42%,  and  it  is  now  (1911)  prob- 
ably about  30%.  So  far  as  it  was  designed  to  become 
a  monopoly,  it  has  not  been  successful.  From  the 
following  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  volume  of 
business  it  has  had  no  remarkable  growth. 
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Pbodugtion  or  Nsws  Papbb  in  tbx  Unitbd  Statbb  bt  Tonb 

Total  IntanuitloDal  Paper  Go. 

1889 106,053^  

1899 669,212»  

1900 370,000* 

1904 912,822*  886,000 

1907 412,000 

1909 1,176,000«  

1910 1,200,000  estimated  

Financially  its  success  is  even  more  questionable. 
Its  outstanding  bonds  total  over  $17,000,000,  and 
its  stock  issue  consists  of  $22,000,000  6%  preferred 
(upon  which  the  dividends  for  the  last  two  years 
have  been  but  2%)  and  $17,000,000  of  common  stock, 
upon  which  no  dividends  have  been  paid  since  the 
year  following  the  offer  of  the  securities  upon  the 
market.  Its  capitalization  is  somewhat  higher  per 
ton  of  capacity  than  that  of  its  most  vigorous  com- 
petitors, and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  its 
common  stock  was  originally  pure  water. 

The  business  policy  of  the  trust  has  been  very 
sharply  criticised,  especially  with  reference  to  its 
investment  in  timber  lands.  During  its  early  years, 
part  of  the  net  earnings  seem  to  have  been  invested 
in  woodlands.  In  1908  the  company  owned  912,685 
acres  in  fee  in  the  United  States,  167,684  acres  in 
Canada,  and,  through  the  medium  of  subsidiary 
companies,  rented  2,689,280  acres  of  timber  land  in 
Canada.  If  it  be  true,  as  defenders  of  the  company 
intimate,  that  these  vast  holdings  constitute  a  val- 
uable '^secret  reserve,"  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
dividends  can  be  paid  therefrom  only  when  the  lands 

1  Oeafua  of  IWO,  P»rt  8  on  ManufMiniM,  p.  1020. 

I  Cenmn  Bulletin  No.  80,  p.  18. 

*  AdTm&oe  ficuref  of  Oeafua  Butmui.    Tariff  Botid  nport,  p.  81. 

«  He«iii«i,  p.  1108. 
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or  timber  are  sold,  or  when  the  timber  is  manufactured 
at  a  profit.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
annual  increase  in  value  due  to  the  rise  in  price  of 
timber  lands  equals  the  profit  that  ought  to  arise  from 
efficient  operation  of  the  mills.  The  investment  in 
timber  lands  not  only  lends  color  to  the  charge  of 
speculation,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
net  earnings  might  not  have  been  spent  more  wisely 
in  new  machines  and  equipment.  Soon  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  trust  in  1898,  it  was  charged 
before  the  Joint  High  Commission  for  the  adjustment 
of  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
that  the  machines  of  the  company  were  antiquated.^ 
Inasmuch  as  only  one  ''news"  machine  has  been 
added  (making  a  total  of  67), >  it  would  seem  that  by 
1908  the  charge  had  received  ten  annual  increments 
of  truth.  If  the  object  of  the  trust  has  been  to  secure 
as  much  wood  as  possible  from  Canada'  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  its  land  in  this  country  owing 
to  the  diminishing  supply,  its  policy  in  this  particular 
has  been  shrewd. 

But  in  competition  with  newly  organized  companies 
that  avail  themselves  of  the  latest  machinery,  the 
International  has  found  itself  at  some  disadvantage; 
and  the  water  sites  for  new  concerns  are  still  so  nu- 
merous and  the  forest  area  so  extensive  that  it  can 
never  again  hope  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the 
industry  as  it  expected  to  do  in  1898.  Nevertheless  its 
share  of  the  total  production  in  the  East  (i.e.,  New  York 
and  New  England)  is  so  large  that  it  virtually  dom- 
inates the  market,  and  its  representative  has  admitted 
that  ''possibly  in  a  sentimental  and  moral  way"  * 

>  Report  of  the  Induttrlal  CommlMon,  vol.  13,  p.  416. 

t  HMrtoff,  p.  1072.  s  Ibid.,  p.  1029.  *  Ibid.,  p.  1182. 
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it  is  in  a  position  to  control  the  price  of  print  paper 
in  the  United  States.^ 

What  the  International  Paper  C!ompany  tried  to  do 
in  the  East,  the  General  Paper  C!ompany  attempted 
in  the  middle  western  states.  This  company,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  was  organized  in  1004  as 
a  selling  agency  for  23  mills,  and  until  an  injunction 
was  obtained  against  it  by  the  Federal  government,* 
seemed  to  control  the  western  situation,  altho  there 
is  no  positive  evidence  to  show  collusion  with  its 
eastern  rival.  The  traffic  agent  of  that  combination 
was  still  employed  in  1908  jointly  by  several  of  the 
former  members  of  the  company,*  and  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  there  is  enough  harmony  of  operation 
to  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
act. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  actual  restraint  of  trade, 
it  must  be  said  that,  tho  competition  is  often  visible, 
there  likewise  comes  to  light  evidence  of  combina- 
tion or  ''cooperation.''  Social-business  meetings  have 
been  remarkably  frequent,  and  there  is  extreme 
friendliness  among  the  manufacturers.  Not  only  do 
all  report  their  monthly  production  to  the  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  but  there  is  in  several 
instances  a  curious  interlocking  of  interests.  Action 
by  the  Federal  government  has  resulted  in  the  con- 

1  The  eontral  of  *  larie  part  of  the  output  leem*  to  be  oooeentrated  In  *  very 
fow  hMMis.  Out  of  a  total  daily  prodnetlon  of  perhapt  4,S0O  tooi,  the  foOowlns 
amoonta  an  attributed  to  Individual  rnlUe:  — 

Interaatlonal  Paper  Co 1,476  tone 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  (Maine)    4M     ** 

Berlin  MlUe  (N.  H.) 386     " 

W.  H.  Panone  Co.  (Maine) 140     '* 

I  Acenoy  in  New  York 800     " 


I 


Weitem  "Intereete  *'  formeriy  eouneeted  with  General  Paper 

Co. 700 

Hearlnii.  p.  1778.  «  Ibid.*  pp.  1070-1688. 
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viction  of  the  members  of  the  ^'boxboard"^  and  ''fibre 
and  manila"  (or  wrapping  paper)*  pools,  and  it  would 
not  be  astounding  were  it  to  be  discovered  that  a  sim- 
ilar pool  exists  among  the  manufacturers  of  news* 
print  paper.  The  conviction  of  the  Continental 
Paper  Bag  C!ompany  for  participation  in  the  wrapping 
paper  combination  only  a  month  after  the  Manage 
of  Sales  of  its  controlling  company  (the  news  paper 
''trust")  had  stoutly  maintained  under  oath  that  the 
trust  was  in  no  way  interested  in  any  pool,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,'  leads  one  to  doubt  protestations 
of  innocence,  and  to  believe  that  this  statement  in 
particular  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  perversion  of  the 
truth. 

III.  The  Tariff 

The  formation  of  the  trust  so  soon  after  the  enactment 
of  the  protective  tariff  act  of  1897  has  not  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  are  prone  to  regard  the  tariff 
as  the  cause  of  all  evil. 

The  act  of  1897  *  transformed  the  15%  ad  valorem 
duties  upon  news  paper,  levied  under  the  acts  of  1890 
and  1894,  into  a  15%  duty  with  $6.00  a  ton  as  the 
minimunri  duty  collectively.  There  was  inserted  a 
peculiar  proviso  which  can  be  understood  more  easily 
after  some  discussion  of  the  method  of  seciuing  rights 
to  cut  timber  in  Canada. 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  of  course  regulates  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  Dominion,  but  the  public 
lands  in  the  eastern  section  are  owned  not  by  the 
Dominion    but    by    the    various    provinces.    These 

1  Pl^er  Trade  Jounud,  Mareh  31.  1910. 

•  Coof.  RMonl,  61M  Coof..  Ut  Btm,,  vol.  44.  ^  3468. 

I  Beftrinfli,  i>.  1170.  «  U.  a  SUtutes  *t  Ui|e,  toI.  30,  p.  187. 
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provinces  usually  auction  off  the  privilege  to  cut 
timber  on  the  public  or  ^'crown"  lands  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  an  ^'upsef  price  of  about  $1.00  per  acre, 
and  in  addition  charge  an  annual  ground  rent  of  a 
cent  an  acre,^  besides  a  stumpage  tax  collected  when 
the  wood  is  cut.  Prior  to  May  1,  1910,  the  stumpage 
tax  in  the  province  of  Quebec  was  sixty-five  cents  per 
cord,  by  which  the  province  was  able  to  derive  a  com- 
fortable income.  But  if  the  wood  was  manufactured 
into  pulp  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  twenty-five 
cents  of  the  stumpage  tax  was  refunded,  leaving  a 
net  charge  of  forty  cents  per  cord.* 

A  proviso  was  accordingly  included  in  the  Dingley 
Act  that  if  any  coimtry  or  dependency  (meaning  the 
Canadian  provinces)  imposed  an  export  tax  on  wood 
exported  to  the  United  States,  there  should  be  added 
to  the  duty  on  paper,  $2.00  per  ton  for  every  dollar 
of  export  tax  so  imposed.  Our  treasury  department 
considered  this  stumpage  tax  of  sixty-five  cents  equiv- 
alent to  an  export  tax  of  twenty-five  cents,  and  there- 
fore collected  ^  of  the  provisional  $2.00,  or  fifty 
c^its  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  of  $6.00.  This 
additional  fifty  cents,  however,  was  not  collected  upon 
paper  manufactured  from  wood  cut  upon  land  owned 
by  private  parties  in  Quebec,  because  tho  the  provinces 
can  direct  the  disposition  of  wood  cut  from  their  own 
lands,  they  have  no  right  to  restrict  the  exportation  of 
a  citizen's  private  property,  such  power  being  vested 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

The  evident  intention  of  the  proviso  in  the  Dingley 
Act  was  to  induce  the  provinces  to  remove  their  dis- 
criminatory taxes  upon  the  export  of  wood.  Quebec 
refused  to  do  so,  however,  and  Ontario  even  went  a 

>  It  to  now  tS.00  per  tqamn  mde  In  OnUilo  and  Qnebee. 

>  HMrt^i.  p.  2089. 
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step  further  and  soon  absolutely  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation  of  wood  cut  from  her  crown  lands  —  fw 
which  the  Dingley  act  had  failed  to  provide  any 
penalty  whatever.  As  a  result,  saw  mills  of  Michigan 
that  had  been  in  the  habit  of  rafting  thar  logs  across 
the  lake  were  forced  to  move  into  Canadian  territory. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1907,  the  price 
of  news  paper  in  this  country  suddenly  rose  to  an  extent 
that  alarmed  several  publishers,  and  their  agitation 
through  editorial  and  news  columns  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  investigate  the  ^' conditions"  in 
the  industry.  This  committee  recommended^  that 
the  duty  be  lowered,  conditional,  however,  upon  the 
cancellation  by  Quebec  and  Ontario  of  discriminations 
against  the  exportation  of  wood. 

As  finally  passed,  the  Act  of  1909  provided  that 
the  duty  be  $3.75  per  ton,  but  if  any  dependency 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  wood,  an  additional 
duty  of  $2.00  was  to  be  levied,  making  $5.75  on  paper 
imported  from  such  province.  If  any  province  taxed 
the  exportation  of  wood,  paper  entering  therefrom 
was  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  export  tax  in  addition 
to  the  $5.75.  Our  Treasury  department  has  decided 
that  1.4  cords  of  wood  are  required  for  a  ton  of  paper,* 
and  therefore  the  addition  in  the  case  of  paper  from 
Quebec  was  1.4  times  twenty-five  cents,  or  thirty-five 
cents.  Hence  the  total  duty  (up  to  May  1,  1910) 
upon  all  print  paper  manufactured  from  wood  cut 
upon  crown  lands  (but  not  private  lands)  of  Quebec 
was  $6.10. 

Upon  May  1,  1910,  Quebec  made  the  next  move ' 
by  prohibiting  completely  the  exportation  of  wood 

>  Their  report  ftod  hearlnci  oomprlae  over  Ihiee  tboqiMid  pmm. 

a  Paper  Trade  Jouraal.  September  2, 1909.  «  lUd..  April  28. 19ia 
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cut  from  her  crown  lands,  as  Ontario  had  done  ten 
years  before,  so  that  at  present  writing  there  are 
but  two  rates  in  effect,  —  half  of  our  imports  of  news 
paper  entered,  as  cut  upon  private  lands,  with  a  duty 
of  $3.75  per  ton,  and  the  balance  entered  at  $5.75 
per  ton.^  The  victory,  therefore,  seems  to  rest  with 
the  provinces,  for  not  only  are  they  able  to  export 
part  of  their  paper  to  us  at  the  lower  rate  of  $3.75, 
but  also  to  deny  us  the  privilege  of  using  wood  from 
their  vast  areas  of  crown  lands. 

The  following  figures  show  the  imports  of  news 
paper:  — 

IliPOBTB  OF  NkWB   PaPBB  INTO  THB  UnITBD  StATBB* 
IlMal  Yew  Tons 

18W 0 

1900 86 

1904 1,890 

1907 8,733 

1909 18,044 

1910 43,888 

1910  last  mz  months 25,966 

The  imports  of  paper,  tho  they  have  steadily  in- 
creased, formed  but  4%  of  our  total  consumption  in 
1910.'  Since  1909  the  imports  have  increased  rapidly, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  largely  the 
reduction  in  the  tariiff  has  been  responsible,  because 
a  serious  strike  in  all  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  during  the  early  part  of  1910  may  have 
necessitated  the  importation.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  however,  that  if  conditions  remain  as  at 
present,  increased  importations  may  be  expected  in 
the  future. 

1  Paper  lYade  Jounwl,  Nov«mb«r  10, 1910,  p.  9. 

*  Reporta  of  Department  oi  Cominflroe  and  Labor. 

*  PraetieaOy  all  of  our  importa  of  news  paper  eome  from  Canada,  poealbly  bo- 
eanae  frelglit  on  the  Snropean  prodvet  la  prohlbltlTe. 
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The  two  kinds  of  pulp  are  such  unportant  conr 
stituents  of  news  paper,  that  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
state  briefly  the  tariff  rates.  Under  the  Dingley 
Act/ the  duty  upon  mechanical  pulp  was  $1.67  per  short 
ton,  but  $1.92  in  case  the  pulp  was  made  from  wood  cut 
on  Quebec's  crown  lands.  In  the  act  of  1909,  me- 
chanical pulp  was  admitted  free  if  ground  from  wood 
cut  on  private  lands;  $1.67  if  ground  from  wood  cut 
on  the  crown  lands  of  a  province  prohibiting  the 
eicportation  of  pulp  wood,  and  $1.92  as  before  if 
subject  to  the  eicport  tax.  The  reader  wUl  readily 
excuse  the  collectors  of  revenue  on  our  northern 
border  for  writuig  to  Washington  for  full  interpreta- 
tion of  these  various  provisions.  In  the  case  of  chem- 
ical pulp,  the  duty  was  $3.33  per  ton  under  both  acts, 
with  provisos  in  case  of  discriminations. 

All  of  our  imports  of  mechanical  pulp  come  from 
Canada;  of  our  imports  of  imbleached  chemical  pulp, 
one-fourth  comes  from  Canada,  and  the  balance, 
especially  the  higher  grades,  is  imported  from  Europe. 
The  following  table  presents  the  figures  of  imports 
since  1899:  — 

Impobtb  of  Pulp 

Meohanieal  Pulp  UnblMohMi  dwinlaa 

Filed  Tew  Tom  Tom 

1899 24,000  7,000 

1909 130,000  132,000 

1910 160,000  187,000 

1910  last  8ix  months 104,612  102,750 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  imports  of  mechanical 
pulp  since  1909  have  been  increasing  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  Our  imports  form  probably  16%  of  the 
domestic  consumption  of  mechanical  pulp  and  15% 
of  the  chemical  pulp  consumption.  Both  the  me- 
chanical and  chemical  pulps  are  used  also  in  making 
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book  and  other  papers.  At  the  present  time  one-half 
of  the  mechanical  pulp  enters  free/  but  the  importa- 
tions of  both  kinds  of  pulp  are  doubtless  significant 
enough  to  raise  the  domestic  price  by  the  full  extent  of 
the  duty. 

Even  tho  half  of  the  mechanical  pulp  enters  free, 
the  selling  price  delivered  in  this  country  would  be 
the  same  for  either  portion.  Therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  those  who  do  not  pay  the  duty  are  really 
receiving  a  bonus.  These  Canadian  pulp  manu- 
facturers who  thus  escape  the  duty,  however,  cannot 
permanently  retain  this  advantage,*  but  will  be  forced 
by  their  own  competition  to  transfer  it  to  the  private 
owners  of  woodland  in  Canada,  who,  in  selling  their 
wood  can  secure  a  higher  price  than  do  those  who 
license  the  crown  lands,  because  the  licensees  have  a 
different  commodity  to  sell.  The  owners  of  private 
land  doubtless  are  not  sorry  to  see  the  capital  value 
of  their  timber  land  thus  enhanced.' 

An  interesting  phrase,  fortunately  of  no  actual 
effect,  but  potentially  of  far-reaching  importance, 
was  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1909  by  the  Conference 
Committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  Under 
the  provisions  of  Section  2,  the  maximimi  tariff  of 
25%  ad  vahrem  in  addition  to  the  minimum  duties 
as   previously    described   may    be   assessed    against 

>  Imports  of  Mechanloal  Pulp:  — 

Flaeal  Year.  1910  LMt  0  months.  1910 

F^ee 80.000  tons  53,000  tons 

DuttaUe 80,000    '*  61.000    " 

*  Otharwlse  their  competitors  using  wood  from  crown  land  would  begin  purchas- 
ing private  wood. 

*  It  Is  possible  that  such  an  enhancement  Is  not  of  permanent  duration,  because 
whenever  the  time  comes  that  the  pulp  Imported  Into  the  United  States  Is  made 
entirely  from  this  private  land  wood,  our  domestic  price  will  tend  to  fall.  All  the 
pulp  would  then  enter  free.  The  license  holders  seem  to  obtain  their  wood  from  the 
provinces  upon  very  easy  terms,  so  It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  even  now  they  meet 
the  competition  of  the  private  owners  and  thereby  forego  a  portion  of  that  revenue 
which  accrues  because  the  province  does  not  exact  a  marimum  or  "  rack  *'  rent. 
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any  foreign  country  that  prohibits,  or  imposes  a 
duty  upon,  the  exportation  of  any  article  in  undue 
discrimination  against  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
vision was  undoubtedly  levelled  at  the  Canadian 
regulations  as  to  wood  from  crown  lands,  and  may 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Senator  Hale  of  the 
Conference  Conmiittee.  Representative  Mann,  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Conmiittee  that  investigated  the 
conditions  in  the  paper  industry,  said  in  Congress:  ^ 
'^  Among  other  things,  it  (the  Conference  Committee 
Bill)  provides  that  the  maximimi  tariiff  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  a  foreign  country  if  that  coimtry  shall 
impose  any  export  tax.  That  provision  was  not 
in  the  House  Bill.  It  was  not  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate.  The  words  'or  imposes  no  export  duty' 
were  inserted  in  Conference,  and  I  believe  were  in- 
serted at  the  suggestion  of  a  few  paper  manufacturers 
in  order  to  impose  the  maximum  tariff  upon  paper 
coming  from  the  Province  of  Quebec.''  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  paper  manufacturers  through 
their  associate  and  spokesman.  Senator  Hale,  used 
their  utmost  efforts  with  the  administration,  to  insist 
upon  a  strict  construction  of  the  provision.  The 
existence  of  such  a  drastic  clause  in  the  tariff  act, 
even  tho  it  may  not  have  been  inserted  clan- 
destinely, reflects  but  scant  credit  upon  the  method 
of  framing  our  tariff  legislation.  Fortunately,  the 
President,  probably  influenced  by  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers in  particular,  and  public  opinion  in  general, 
decided  that  the  Canadian  restrictions  were  not  an 
"undue"  discrimination. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  present  tariff  may  be 
merely  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  $5.75 

1  Cong.  RMord,  eUl  Cong..  toL  44,  part  6,  ^  4782.    8ae  dao  tnta  of  the  blUi 
In  House  Doo.,  vol.  4,  pp.  288,  364,  429  (nme  nHkm). 
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on  each  ton  of  paper;  the  lesa  direct  effect,  however, 
18  that  the  tariff  permits  and  stimulates  production 
in  this  country  whereas  it  would  more  naturally  take 
place  in  Canada.  If  the  tariff  were  twice  as  high  as 
at  present,  it  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  the 
selling  price  of  paper  here  would  be  the  sum  of  the 
duty  and  freight,  plus  the  Canadian  cost  of  pro- 
duction, a  price  which  would  enable  a  profit  to  be 
derived  from  using  American  woodland  that  now  can- 
not be  used  because  of  high  freight  charges  upon  the 
wood  shipped  to  the  mills.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  under  conditions  of  free  importation  of 
wood  (as  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  past)  even 
if  the  tariff  on  the  finished  product  were  increased  ten- 
fold, our  selling  price  would  be  determined  not  by 
Canadian  cost  of  manufacture,  but  largely  by  adding 
to  our  manufacturing  cost,  the  expense  of  securing 
Canadian  wood  and  delivering  it  to  oiu:  mills.  Of 
course,  if  these  freight  charges  on  pulp  wood  were 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  freight  charges  upon  the 
finished  paper,  then  the  tendency  would  be  toward 
the  importation  of  the  Canadian  paper  as  in  the  case 
of  a  very  low  duty.  The  selling  price  might  then  be 
figured  as  the  sum  of  Canadian  cost,  freight,  and  our 
duty.  Secondly,  the  tendency  would  be  to  utilize 
poorly  located  American  woodland.  As  to  what  will, 
or  what  does,  determine  the  proportion  of  American 
wood  to  Canadian  wood  used,  it  is  unwise  to  hazard 
a  guess. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  situation, 
altho  seldom  seen  in  its  full  significance,  is  this  item 
of  freight  charges  upon  the  wood  imported.  Not 
only  do  we  import  almost  one-fourth  of  our  present 
consumption  of  pulp  wood,  but  upon  thousands  of 
cords  the  transportation  charges  by  rail  amount  to 
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a  considerable  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  the  de- 
livered wood.^  In  some  cases  the  freight  charge 
is  $6.00  a  cord,  or  two-fifths  of  the  selling  price.  The 
paper  ultimately  made  from  this  wood  meets  the 
competition  of  paper  shipped  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, who,  as  time  goes  on,  will  gradually  intro- 
duce improvements  in  use  here,  but  not  yet  common 
in  Canada.  If  these  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
thus  able  to  reduce  their  present  manufacturing 
cost,  our  manufacturers  will  be  stimulated  to  further 
economy.  Not  the  least  important  of  their  efforts 
will  be  directed  to  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
transportation  companies  for  low  rates  upon  the 
bulky  raw  material,  pulp  wood.  It  does  seem  absurd, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  dump  the  waste  of  the 
manufacturing  process  into  American  rivers  after  it 
has  been  transported  from  Canada,  instead  of  throw- 
ing it  into  Canadian  rivers  and  shipping  down  but 
half  the  weight  in  finished  product. 

Indeed,  the  present  conditions  involve  not  only 
the  shipment  of  pulp  wood  to  mills  in  New  York  and 
Maine,  but  also  shipment  of  paper  from  these  mills 
to  the  large  cities.  AfiSdavits  presented  to  Congress 
state  that  the  freight  charges  upon  portions  of  the 
\70od  are  $5  and  16  per  cord,  whereas  the  seUing  price 
of  the  wood  deUvered  varies  from  $9  to  $15.  Upon 
the  finished  paper,  the  freight  from  the  mills  to  Boston 
and  New  York  is  between  $2  and  $3  per  ton;  if 
shipped  from  Canadian  points,  about  $4.  Hence 
transportation  charges  upon  the  raw  material  and 
upon  the  finished  product  are  at  least  one-fifth  of 
the  total  charge  which  the  publisher  is  called  upon  to 
defray.    Often  the  traffic  agent  is  compelled  to  grant 

1  See  Heerinci.  pp.  1060-1,  for  nitee  on  pulp  wood. 
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a  low  rate  upon  the  pulp  wood  because  he  thmks 
otherwise  he  would  have  no  paper  to  transport;  an- 
other line  might  get  it  if  all  the  finished  product  were 
made  in  Canada;  and  the  shipment  of  both  paper  and 
pulp  wood  appeals  to  him  as  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  traffic,  and  consequently  a  source  of  profit  to  his 
company.  Yet  just  as  decisively  it  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be,  from  the  view  point  of  the  community 
at  large,  an  imeconomical  waste  of  effort.^  The 
freight  agent  feels  that  the  low  rate  may  maintain 
the  manufacturer  in  business,  and  if  so,  there  will 
be  a  traffic  in  mill  supplies,  which,  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tional increment  of  busiaess  for  the  railway,  is  pure 
gain.  But  he  forgets  that  if  the  manufacturer  were  in 
some  other  business  in  which  natural  advantages  are 
greater,  there  would  be  not  only  as  much  traffic  in 
supplies,  but  higher  rates  could  be  charged  on  the  raw 
materials  for  the  other  iadustry,  than  can  be  paid  on 
the  bulky  pulp  wood. 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  if  the  tariff  is  abolished  and  competition  becomes 
keener,  there  might  be  a  still  stronger  pressure  upon 
the  railroads  for  lower  rates  on  the  raw  wood,  and  the 
present  condition  might  become  somewhat  accentu- 
ated. Likewise,  it  is  probable,  that  as  a  larger  area  of 
Canadian  timber  land  is  drawn  upon,  there  will  appear 
in  Canada  the  same  practice  of  shipping  wood  to  the 
Canadian  mill  and  shipping  paper  thence  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  United  States.  But  something  will  still 
be  saved  over  the  present  method,  because  it  will 
be  less  expensive  to  ship  the  pulp  wood  from  the  forest 
to  the  Canadian  mill  than  from  the  same  forest  to  the 

1  Heftrinci,  p.  8138.    Batet  Croni  daadlMi  polalt  %o  oar  irertwn  etttat  an  the 
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Ammean  mill  still  farther  away.^  And,  too,  if  the 
leader  will  look  at  the  map  of  eastern  Canada,  he  will 
be  impressed  by  the  large  number  of  long  rivers  flowing 
southward  into  the  St.  Lawrence  that  greatly  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  logs  by  water  to  the  Canadian 
mills.' 

However  important  may  be  the  incidental  effects  of 
the  tariff,  it  is  fair  to  say  in  general  that  the  duty 
upon  news  paper,  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
protective  duties,  is,  and  has  been,  very  low:  15% 
under  the  act  of  1897,  and  in  1909  nominally  but  about 
9%.  The  nominal  rate  of  $3.75  (or  about  9%),  how- 
ever, now  applies  to  but  half  the  imports  of  news 
paper.  Indeed,  unless  the  Canadian  provinces  can 
be  persuaded,  or  intimidated,  into  removing  their 
prohibitions  upon  the  exportation  of  wood,  $5.75  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  become  the  usual  duty,  owing 
to  the  eventual  diminution  of  the  wood  yield  from 
the  timber  lands  in  Canada  owned  by  private 
citizens. 

But  even  if  the  tariff  raises  our  domestic  price 
above  the  Canadian  price  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty, 
the  total  tribute  paid  by  the  consiuners  of  news  paper 
is  not  greater  than  $5.75  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  tons  annually  consxmied  (1,100,000)  or  roughly 
about  $6,000,000.  Moreover,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  our  paper  companies  are  the  owners  of 
extensive  tracts  of  timber  land,  it  might  even  be 
said  that  the  duties  upon  the  two  kinds  of  pulp 
reduce  the  net  protection  to  the  manufacturer  by  at 
least  one-third  of  the  $5.75.    Assuming  that  idtho 

1  Under  the  latter  lystem,  of  ooune,  there  la  a  aavlnc  In  the  tranaportatloa  ot  tbe 
fltiuii^  paper,  but  thia  la  leea  than  the  extra  ooat  of  shipptng  the  wood. 

*  A  mill  at  Ottawa  reoelirea  loci  floated  ftom  a  point  400  milea  upatream. 
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part  of  the  mechanical  pulp  enters  free,  the  selling 
price  of  the  whole  supply  is  raised  by  the  full  duty 
of  $1.67y  then  the  duties  upon  the  chief  constituents 
of  news  paper  may  be  figured  as  follows:  — 

i  ton  chemical  pulp  at  $3.33  per  ton $0.66 

t  ton  mechanical  pulp  at  $1.67  per  ton 1.33 

$2.00 

For  all  those  manufacturers  who  use  imported 
pulps,  these  duties  enter  as  a  part  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  are  not  a  source  of  profits,  so  that  the 
excess  m  price  of  paper  due  to  the  tariff  and  paid  by 
the  consumer  goes  partly  to  the  government  in  duties, 
and  partly,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  the  private 
owners  of  Canadian  timber  land  because  these  owners 
possess  an  advantage  over  neighbors  who  license 
crown  lands. 

In  general,  too,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
industry  is  not  in  a  state  of  normal  equilibrium 
either  here  or  in  Canada.  It  is  not  so  here,  because 
the  perplexing  uncertainty  of  legislation  and  of  future 
wood  supply  makes  investors  wary  in  constructing 
new  mills  that  might  more  profitably  be  located  nearer 
Canadian  forests.  It  is  not  so  in  Canada,  because 
the  meager  development  of  the  industry  has  not 
allowed  time  to  determine  whether  the  best  location 
is  in  Quebec  or  in  the  more  remote  regions  of  Labrador 
and  Newf oimdland. 

Except  with  regard  to  wood  supply,  it  seenojs  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  conditions  in  Canada 
conform  very  closely  to  those  in  the  United  States. 
The  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board 
indicate  that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  labor 
cost  per  (on  of  finished  paper:  — 
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AvBRAGS  Cost  of  Pbodugtion  of  Nbwspbint  Papbb 

Unltad  StotM  CumU 

LaborooBt 16.29  per  ton*         ^.63 

Coat  of  wood 14.32   "    "  8.73 

Total coBt^ 32.88   "    "  27.63 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  either  country  the  labor  cost 
is  not  of  paramount  importance,  and  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  Canada  lies  in  its  cheaper  wood,  or  rather 
in  the  fact  that  freight  charges  upon  that  wood  are 
negligible.  Skilled  laborers  in  Canada  are  paid  high 
wages,  and  some  of  them  are  former  Americans  whom 
only  higher  wages  could  induce  to  cross  the  border. 
Unskilled  laborers,  perhaps,  are  paid  smaller  wages 
than  in  this  country,  but  they  are  seemingly  less 
efficient.  The  wearisome  reiterated  statements  of 
manufacturers  concerning  wages  paid  by  our  northern 
competitors  lose  their  force  entirely  when  we  observe 
cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  output.  When  considered 
in  conjunction  with  trade  journal  reports  of  the  lax 
methods  of  the  Canadian  mills,  these  statements 
ring  very  hollow.  So  far  as  alterations  take  place 
in  general  prices,  in  standards  of  living,  or  in  labor 
conditions  generally,  it  is  likely  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers will  be  affected  in  the  same  way  and  in 
approximately  the  same  degree  as  the  American 
producers. 

To  conclude  this  phase  of  the  discussion  of  the 
past  effect  of  the  tariff,  the  writer  believes  that  until 
1904  or  1905  the  tariff  did  not  raise  the  selling  price 

1  Not  Indudlng  depreototloii  or  Intereti  on  InTMtmont. 

I  The  ficura  t6.29  la  obtained  by  addlnt  to  the  labor  ooet  In  the  i»eper  mill  (I8.S7) 
the  ooet  of  the  labor  performed  In  the  mantif aoture  of  ground  wood  pulp  and  aul- 
phite  pulp.  The  American  ooet  of  the  ground  wood  uaed  In  a  ton  of  paper  la  given 
aa  $13.27.  which  la  the  ooet  of  90.9%  of  a  ton  at  the  average  ooet  of  tl4.M  per  ton 
of  ground  wood.  Thla  la  oonalderably  more  than  the  80%  of  a  ton  uauaOy  ealco- 
lated.  but  aa  the  proportion  In  Canada  la  88.8%,  the  dlaerepaney  doea  not  aarlourijr 
Impair  the  value  of  the  table.    Tariff  Board  Report,  p.  89. 
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of  paper  to  any  noticeable  extent;  for  it  is  then  that 
the  prices  of  American  spruce  display  a  marked 
upward  tendency. 


IV.  Conservation 

But  even  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  there  is 
no  economic  waste  in  the  shipment  of  a  weight  of 
pulp  wood  from  Canada  double  the  weight  of  the 
finished  product,  even  though  the  labor  and  operating 
cost  of  manufacturing  were  higher  in  Canada  than  in 
this  country,  and  even  if  the  tariiff  were  to  exact 
no  tribute  whatever  from  consumers,  there  is  one 
consideration  of  so  great  portent  to  our  future  in- 
dustrial welfare  as  to  outweigh  all  others  and  stamp 
the  duty  upon  paper  as  distinctly  unwise  and  harmful. 

In  the  matter  of  wood  supply,  we  are  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  We  are  suffering  the  consequences  of 
a  past  and  present  wanton  destruction  of  forests  that 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  saner  policy  of  European 
countries,  or  with  the  more  prudent  attitude  of  Canada. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  forests  were  described 
as  inexhaustible,  and  we  have  continued  to  act  on  that 
assumption  long  after  we  have  realized  its  falsity. 
If  the  present  consumption  of  spruce  in  the  East 
and  North  (3,750,000  cords  for  lumber  and  1,500,000 
cords  for  pulp)  is  maintained  for  but  twenty  years,  the 
entire  supply  will  be  destroyed.*  It  requires  75  years, 
however,  to  grow  a  good-sized  spruce  forest  from  the 
seed  and  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  we  shall 
soon  find  ourselves  with  no  supply  of  our  own,  and 
moreover  probably  debarred  from  Canadian  tracts. 
With  our  timber  area  decreasing  rapidly,  it  is  by  no 

>  ClroularieeoftlieForestServlM,  iMW.p.  9.     Bee  abo  p.  82  aad  p.  72  of  Forast 
Produete  No.  10.  1906,  enUded  Forest  Produeto  of  tlie  United  States.  1906. 
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means  strange  that  we  have  turned  in  the  past  to 
Canadian  sources.  As  has  ahready  been  noted,  the  im- 
portations of  pulp  wood  (ahnost  entirely  spruce)  are 
now  about  one-fourth  of  our  total  consumption. 
The  following  figures  show  the  situation. 

Importatlooa  of  Pulp  Wood  Total  CoBMBAptton 

1890 308,000ooida>  1,066,310  ooida 

1000 007,000    "  4,002,000>    " 

1010 031,000    " 

The  above  figures,  indicating  the  actual  practice 
for  years  past  of  importing  wood,  are  perhaps  the 
most  efifectual  refutation  of  the  statement  made  with 
such  brazen  disregard  for  accuracy  that  we  have 
"enough"  wood  of  our  own.  It  is  true  that  the  forest 
area  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Vennont  is  estimated  at  32,900,000  acres,*  of  which 
the  paper  companies  own  at  least  2,500,000  acres;  it 
is  true  that  this  area  might  yield  four  million  cords 
annually  if  only  the  annual  growth  were  cut.  But  it 
is  just  as  unerringly  true  that  if  more  than  the  annual 
growth  is  cut,  the  total  area  eventually  will  be  dimin- 
ished. The  quantity  of  output  may  be  the  same 
whether  only  the  annual  growth  of  a  large  region  is 
cut  or  a  small  area  is  stripped  bare  of  all  its  timber. 
The  blame  attaching  to  our  past  conduct  lies  not  in 
the  practice  of  cutting  a  quantity  unnecessarily  large, 
but  in  this  manner  of  "cutting  clean''  —  of  devastat- 
ing an  area  of  its  entire  stand  of  timber. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  destruction  of 
forests  may  be  the  loss  entailed  through  abnormal 
variations  of  the  volume  of  water  in  our  swift-flowing 

1  G«Mi  BuDottn  No.  80,  p.  IS. 

*  Gireular  lnued  Oetober  18,  1910,  Butmmi  of  tlie  Oamm  Departmont  of  Com- 


•  Ctomlw  No.  leo,  FiDMt  Serrloo. 
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rivers.  Probably  all  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
recent  literature  upon  the  subject.  Therefore  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  piupose  merely  to  remark 
that  the  denuding  of  hillsides  leads  eventually  to 
summer  droughts  and  spring  floods,  many  of  which 
seriously  afifect  the  water  that  drives  the  wheels  of 
factories  scores  of  miles  down  the  river.  Surely  a 
section  of  our  ^'protective"  tariff  that  conduces  to 
such  a  result  merits  the  heartiest  condemnation. 

Many  defenders  of  the  paper  industry  resent  the 
charge  that  they  waste  resources,  and  allude  to  the 
fact  that  the  paper  industry  consiunes  but  2%  of  the 
total  Ixmiber  output  of  the  country.  In  comparison 
with  the  total  cut  of  all  kinds  of  liunber,  the  amount 
of  spruce  cut  for  pulp  wood  is  insignificant.  But 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  lumbering  in  the  west 
and  south  which  has  little  bearing  upon  the  price 
of  paper,  or  upon  the  devastation  of  the  lands  in 
those  states  where  paper  is  chiefly  made.  In  the 
paper  producing  states,  almost  half  of  the  spruce  cut 
is  used  for  pulp  wood,  and  altho  there  has  been  a 
decrease  since  1899  in  the  amount  of  spruce  cut  for 
lumber,  it  has  been  almost  offset  by  the  increase  in 
the  amount  used  for  pulp.^  The  following  are  the 
detailed  figures :  — 

Spbucb  cttt  in  Paper  Pboducino  States^ 
(New  York,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampahire,  and  Lake  States) 

For  Lumber  For  Pulp  Wood 

1809 2,250,000  cords      900,000oord8 

1908 1,700,000  "      1,300,000  " 

Moreover,  the  paper  industry  makes  use  of  smaller 
and  younger  trees  that  the  lumbering  industry  is 
generous  enough  to  spare. 

>  For  fiffurw  of  1906:  Foiwt  Produoto  No.  10,  pp.  82,  72.  For  ficuiw  of  1800. 
gee  Cenras  of  1000,  volume  on  ManufMtorw.  part  8,  pp.  888^888.  842-848.  1080-1. 
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In  further  defence  of  the  paper  industry,  repre- 
sentatives have  pointed  out  that  the  industry  is 
using  lumber  refuse,  and  odds  and  ends  that  would  be 
burned  were  it  not  for  the  production  of  pulp.  So 
much  is  true.  It  is  true,  also,  that  there  are  many 
opportimities  to  combine  large  lumber  and  pulp 
mills  and  thus  to  save  odds  and  ends.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  even  though  the  tariff  be  re- 
moved, those  American  mills  that  utilize  lumber 
refuse  doubtless  could  still  survive  because  of  their 
advantage  over  Canadian  mills  in  nearness  to  Ameri- 
can markets. 

Altho  censurable  from  the  public  point  of  view, 
the  ''dean  cutting"  of  an  entire  area  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  desire  for  gain  upon  the  part  of  the 
individual  woodland  owner.  He  trusts  to  the  altruism 
of  ''the  other  fellow"  and  merely  looks  askance  at 
the  depletion  of  the  supply.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
some  conflict  of  interest.  Taxes  on  his  investment 
and  the  danger  of  a  forest  fire  incite  him  to  cut  all 
his  wood  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  the  certain  rise 
in  price  in  the  future  if  all  other  owners  so  cut  their 
wood,  leads  him  to  hold  his  wood  for  a  profit.  Now 
it  seems  probable  from  the  large  importations  of 
wood  and  from  the  extensive  area  of  timber  land 
still  remaining  in  the  United  States,  that  the  expected 
rise  in  price  has  acted  powerfully  enough  in  the  past 
to  deter  the  paper  companies  from  cutting  all  their 
wood  at  once.^    But  when  once  the  reluctance  of  the 

1  The  f ollowliit  ficufw  miy  be  of  Intereet : 

Valuatton  of 

Pulp  Wood  Imports  Qaantl^ 

1006 M-ASperoord  822J58 

1907 i.M    "     "  837.060 

1008 6.70    "     "  810.266    " 

1000 6.18    "     "  007.063    " 

1010 6.66    "     "  081.781    " 
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domestic  owner  to  cut  this  wood  is  overcome,  he 
usually  strips  the  entire  region;^  this  reduces  the 
area  which  will  yield  next  year's  supply,  increases  the 
desire  of  others  to  hold  for  a  rise  in  price,  and  compels 
increased  importations  from  Canada. 

The  more  accurate  statement  of  this  pressure 
upon  the  supply  of  wood  is  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption exceeds  the  annual  reproduction  of  the 
available  forests.  Virgin  forests  do  not  increase 
in  their  stand  of  timber;  the  mature  trees  die,  rot, 
and  are  replaced.  If  the  virgin  areas  are  not  cut, 
the  annual  growth,  the  present  annual  rot,  so  to 
speak,  is  forever  lost.  If,  however,  these  forests 
were  cut  periodically  of  their  largest  trees  (those 
that  monopolize  light  and  moisture),  the  annual  growth 
after  cutting  would  actually  exceed  the  present 
amount  of  reproduction  under  natural  conditions. 
Indeed,  the  Forestry  Department  recommends  the 
selective  cultivation  of  spruce  because  of  three  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  tree:  '4ts  successful 
reproduction  and  seedling  growth  under  shade,  its 
tolerance  and  abilUy  to  recover  from  long  suppression, 
and  the  presence  of  trees  of  all  ages  in  typical  spruce 
forests."*  The  success  of  E\ux)pean  countries  in 
reforesting  under  scientific  methods  leads  one  to 
believe  that  the  value  of  this  additional  growth  might 
exceed  the  cost  of  frequent  cutting,  and  the  further, 
though  negative,  advantage  of  not  destroying  valuable 
water  powers  points  to  prompt  action  and  permanent 
control  by  the  national  government  as  a  policy  worthy 
of  support  by  all  far-sighted  citizens. 

WUl  not  the  recent  prohibition  of  Quebec  intensify 
the  drain  on  our  forests?    We  shall  be  debarred  from 

>  There  an  ooeaalonal  exoeptloni. 

*  Fonttry  SUvlcd  Leaflets,  No.  16,  White  Spruoe. 
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the  use  of  150,000  cords  heretofore  secured  from  her 
crown  lands.^  To  meet  the  demand  for  wood,  the 
private  owners  may  raise  their  price  and  thus  hasten 
not  only  the  extinction  of  their  own  supply,  but  also 
hasten  the  time  when  resort  must  be  had  to  the  crown 
lands.  From  the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  private  lands  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  Quebec's 
total  forest  area.* 

FoBBST  Abba  of  Qubbbc* 

Held  by  private  parties 6,000,000  acres 

Crown  lands,  anlioensed 80,000,000    *' 

Grown  lands,  licensed 45,000,000    *'      of  which  at 

least  3,000,000  are  held  by 
American  companies. 

An  effect  by  no  means  incidental  to  this  prohi- 
bition and  consequent  rise  in  price  will  be  the  utiliza- 
tion of  timber  lands  in  the  United  States  located  too 
unsuitably  for  profitable  operation  under  the  present 
conditions,  and  also  the  more  intensive  operation 
of  lands  already  in  use.  In  economic  phraseology, 
our  ''margin  of  cutting''  will  be  lowered. 

y.  Conclusions  as  to  the  Tabtff 

Perhaps  it  will  be  clear,  after  this  discussion,  that 
those  American  plants  owning  tracts  of  timber  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mill  have  an  advantage 
over  any  neighboring  mills  that  are  forced  to  im- 

1  Pfepflr  Trade  Jounial,  NoT«mb«r  8, 1910,  p.  8. 

*  It  la  by  no  meaas  lmprobabl«  that  a  oonfllet  win  ariae  batwaan  aetHaia  who  dadra 
furthar  aUanatlon  of  the  crown  domalna,  and  the  manufacturing  latareata  that  daaira 
to  anoooraca  the  growth  of  the  paper  Induatry  thaie,  by  prerantlng  farther  eipor- 
tatlOB  of  wood  to  the  United  Btotae. 


*  Hearlnga,  pp.  28SS-7.    Theea  are  the  figuraa  of  the  foraatar  to  the  < 
of  crown  laada  In  Quebeo.  but  are  mere  aaHmatea  beaanaa  aa  yet  there  haa  been  made 
no  reliable  aurvay. 
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port  wood  from  Canada  and  pay  a  transportation 
charge  of  $3  or  $4  per  cord.^  This  extra  profit 
is  substantially  an  economic  rent  accruing  to  the 
paper  company  in  its  capacity  as  a  woodland  owner, 
and  the  manufactiu^r  who  owns  no  wood  will  pay 
to  any  owner  the  same  price  as  for  the  Canadian 
material  upon  which  the  freight  charges  are  incurred. 
These  mills  of  oiub  that  are  well  located  with  re- 
gard to  market  and  to  wood  will  not  be  exterminated 
upon  the  aboUtion  of  the  tariff  upon  news  paper, 
except  under  the  following  condition.  If  the  market 
is  opened  to  Canadians,  our  manufacturers  can  com- 
pete only  if  they  produce  their  pulp  at  a  price  low 
enough  to  yield  a  profit.  To  do  this,  they  must 
secure  spruce  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  But 
the  general  demand  for  spruce  as  lumber  may  be  so 
strong  that  buyers  of  lumber  can  bid  more  for  the 
spruce  than  can  the  manufacturers  who  desire  to  use 
it  in  making  pulp.  In  that  event  even  our  best 
mills  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  competition  of 
Canadian  mills  that  have  but  slight  transportation 
charges  to  pay  upon  their  wood,  and  eventually  must 
be  dismantled  or  replaced  by  liunber  mills.  The 
abolition  of  the  duty  upon  paper  will  merely  transfer 
to  the  consumer,  in  the  form  of  a  lower  price  for 
paper,  the  tribute  which  he  now  pajrs  directly  to 
the  paper  company,  indirectly  to  the  woodland  owners 
as  an  economic  rent  —  a  rent  which  is  possible  only 
because  of  the  waste  resulting  from  the  double  trans- 
portation of  the  finished  product  and  the  pulp  wood 
from  Canada  as  raw  material  for  a  portion  of  that 
finished  product,  instead  of  transporting  but  half 
as  much  of  the  finished  product. 


>  It  la  poatlble  that  mlUs  fortunate  m  to  wood  mxppiy  have  diaadrantetM  in  other 
reepecte  that  tend  to  cancel  thto  partloular  situation  rent. 
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Quite  contrary  to  the  stand  adopted  continually 
by  the  manufacturers  in  their  briefs  presented  to 
Congress,  the  writer  holds  that  the  abolition  of  the 
tariff  will  not  compel  the  more  speedy  destruction 
of  our  forests  in  order  to  meet  Canadian  competition. 
The  free  admission  of  paper  may  mean  not  even  any 
diminution  whatever  in  the  capital  value  of  timb^ 
land,  for  the  spruce  now  used  for  pulp  wood  may  be 
used  for  lumber.  Even  if  a  part  of  the  capital  value 
were  destroyed,  no  owner  would  hasten  on  that  account 
to  destroy  the  whole  forest  merely  because  it  yielded 
less  income  than  previously.  Indeed,  when  the  tariff 
is  abolished,  less  wood  will  be  cut  than  at  present, 
because  the  wood  now  shipped  from  remote  locations 
in  the  United  States  will  not  be  able  then  to  sell 
(as  pulp  wood)  at  a  profit. 

It  is  of  course  in  the  nature  of  things  that  some 
woojd  in  Canada  will  be  secured  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  mills  on  good  water  sites  than  other  wood, 
and  the  phenomenon  of  situation  rent  will  appear  in 
Canada  to  a  more  marked  degree  as  their  production 
increases  and  a  larger  area  of  woodland  is  forced  into 
use.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the  poor  location 
of  the  far  northern  timber  limits,  the  provinces  auction 
them  off  at  a  lower  original  ''upset"  price,  even  tho  the 
stimipage  tax  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Predictions  are  seldom  useful,  and  in  this  case 
they  are  especially  hazardous,  for  such  contingencies 
as  the  discovery  of  a  more  economical  process  of  treat- 
ing lumber  refuse,  or  of  an  entirely  new  raw  material, 
or  far-reaching  alterations  in  rates  of  transportation 
may  revolutionize  the  present  methods  and  upset  all 
calculations  based  upon  existing  conditions.  Never^ 
theless,  the  writer  ventures  to  state  his  belief  that  so 
long  as  spruce  is  not  supplanted  by  other  woods,  and 
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even  tho  the  tariff  is  maintamed,  our  unsuitably  lo- 
cated mills  will  gradually  be  driven  from  the  field 
by  Canadian  mills.  It  is  extemely  doubtful,  however, 
whether  Canada  even  now  could  produce  more  cheaply 
than  the  majority  of  our  best  mills  were  it  not  for  the 
expensive  transportation  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada. 
At  least  there  is  almost  no  doubt  that  if,  by  affores- 
tation, there  could  be  recreated  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
manufactories,  a  large  supply  of  pulp  wood,  we  could 
retain  the  industry  because  of  natural  advantages  over 
Canada  in  nearness  to  market  and  in  the  purchase 
of  machinery  and  miscellaneous  supplies.  Compe- 
tition for  water  powers  in  Canada  or  compliance  with 
demands  for  higher  wages  may  seriously  increase 
operating  expenses  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  offset 
only  partially,  perhaps,  by  the  general  improvements 
arising  from  the  expansion  of  the  industry.  But 
theirs  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  nearness  to  the  wood 
areas.  American  capital  is  already  extensively  in- 
vested in  Canadian  water  sites  and  woodlands,  and 
the  day  may  be  not  far  distant  when  the  same  manu- 
facturers who  now,  as  American  citizens,  advocate 
the  tariff  in  their  anxiety  to  protect  American  laborers, 
will  clamor  just  as  loudly,  as  investors  in  Canada, 
for  the  abdition  of  the  tariff.  Then  there  may  arise, 
conceivably,  an  "All  American''  paper  monopoly. 

RoscoE  R.  Hbss. 
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THE  GERMAN  IMPERIAL  TAX  ON  THE 
UNEARNED  INCREMENT 

SUMMARY 

Recent  development  of  this  fonn  of  taxation  in  Germany,  683.  — 
The  action  of  the  Reichstag,  684.  —  The  law  of  Feb.  14,  1911,  685.  — 
Exemptions,  686.  —  Compatation  of  unearned  increment,  686. — 
Original  cost  and  permanent  improvements,  687.  —  Retroactive  pro- 
visions, 689.  —  Additions  allowed  to  cost  of  improvements,  693. — 
Allowance  for  change  in  purchasing  power  of  money,  695.  —  Selling 
price  and  deductions  therefrom,  695.  —  Tax  rates,  696.  —  Summary 
illustration  of  working,  697.  —  Revenue  divided  among  Empire, 
states,  and  cities,  700.  —  Treatment  of  existing  taxes  of  the  same 
kind,  704.  —  Administration,  706.  —  Probable  revenue,  707.  —  Con- 
clusion, 708. 

In  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Quarterly  and  elsewhere  * 
may  be  found  a  discussion  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  new  German  unearned  increment  taxes  are 
based,  together  with  some  account  of  the  forms  these 
taxes  have  assumed  in  a  few  of  the  larger  municipali- 
ties of  that  country.  A  brief  statement  regarding  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  movement,  culminat- 
ing in  the  passage  of  an  imperial  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, February  14,  1911,*  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
time. 

1  R.  Bnmhubw  on  Tuatton  of  the  Uneaniod  Inorament  In  Germany,  In  this  Quar- 
terly, Tol.  zx.  pp.  83-106  (Nov..  1907);  alto  Htlole  by  the  present  writer  on  The  Nev 
Unearned  Increment  Taxee  In  Gennnny,  Yale  Review,  vol.  zvl,  pp.  386-961  (Nov., 
1907). 

*  The  text  of  the  law  with  a  brief  Introduetlon  la  pubUahed  In  convenient  form  onder 
the  Utie  Zuwaohasteuerveeeti  v.  14,  Februar.  1911,  by  Heymann,  Berlin,  86  pp.  A 
very  useful  commentary  with  the  comidete  text  of  the  law  has  been  Issued  by  Dr. 
Walter  Boldt,  Stadtrat  In  Dortmund,  under  the  title:  Das  RelohasuwachssteuerfeseU  v. 
14,  Pebruar,  1911.  mlt  Anmerkungen,  Eriiuteruncen  und  Belsplelen  fOr  Steuer- 
bereohnuncen,  also  published  by  Heymann,  171  pp.  Finally  the  admlnMrattve 
orders  and  forms  (AusfOhrunffbestlmmnngen)  for  the  execution  of  the  law,  officially 
Issued  March  27.  1911,  have  been  reprinted  by  the  same  publisher  In  a  pamphlet 
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A  tax  of  this  sort  was  introduced  by  the  Naval 
Department  of  the  German  Imperial  Government 
in  Kiao  Chau  as  early  as  1898.  First  adopted  at 
home  by  C!ologne  in  1906,  the  new  tax  promptly 
started  upon  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  Ger- 
man municipalities.  Before  the  end  of  1907  it  had 
been  introduced  by  eleven  cities,  among  which,  be- 
sides Cologne,  the  more  considerable  were  Dortmund, 
Essen,  and  Frankfurt-am-Main.  Since  that  date  the 
accessions  have  continued  with  increasing  rapidity 
until  by  April  1,  1910,  no  fewer  than  457  Ger- 
man cities  and  towns  had  adopted  the  unearned  in- 
crement tax.^  In  Prussia  alone  159  cities  (St&dte) 
and  thirteen  rural  counties  (Landkreise)  had  in- 
troduced it  prior  to  1910.  As  the  new  form  of  tax- 
ation found  most  favor  in  rapidly  growing  places 
of  large  or  considerable  population  the  true  signif- 
icance of  the  forgoing  is  greater  than  the  bare  figures 
might  indicate.  Of  the  Prussian  cities  and  towns 
which  had  introduced  the  tax  prior  to  April  1, 
1910,  twenty-seven  had  more  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, seventy-two  between  20,000  and  100,000,  and 
sixty-four  between  5,000  and  20,000.  Berlin  (2,018,- 
279  pop.),  after  rejecting  the  new  principle  in  1907, 
finally  accepted  it  in  March,  1910.  Nearly  all  the 
hustling  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  had  anticipated 
it  in  this  action.  Among  other  large  cities  not 
already  mentioned  which  have  introduced  the  un- 
earned increment  tax  are  Hamburg  (874,878  pop.), 

of  80  paces.  Amonc  other  texU  of  earlier  date  which  ha^e  beea  found  ueeful  are  Jo^ 
tlarat  Hennan  Kaneen'a  Die  BelehmrartsuwacharteiMr.  Kflln,  Neubner.  1910.  156 
pp.;  Georc  HaberlamTe  Die  Wertiuwaeheateuer,  Berlin,  Uncer,  1010.  60  pp.;  and 
the  ProtokoU  d.  Hannovereohen  Btldtetase.  Hannorer.  Jineeke,  1010.  60  pp.,  whtoh 
eontalna  the  coveniment'a  blllln  Ita  original  fonn  tofether  with  the  ehancee  made  at 
Ita  Ibat  and  aeoond  readlnga. 


«  Of  tbeae  4ff7  eltlea  and  towns.  801  were  In  Phuria,  77  In  Saxonj.  82  In  Heaee,  and 
the  raataeattered  throughout  the  other  atatea  of  the  GemuuiBmplie.    Gf  .  Boldt,  p.  8. 
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Leipsic  (603,672),  Breslau  (470,904),  Kiel  (163,772), 
and  Wiesbaden  (100,953).  Altogether  it  is  estimated 
that  by  April  1,  1910,  the  tax  had  been  introduced 
into  German  cities  and  towns  with  an  aggr^ate  pop- 
ulation of  16,000,000. 

In  1909,  the  Reichstag  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  reform  of  imperial  finances.  The  pos- 
sibility of  employing  the  unearned  increment  tax  as 
one  of  the  means  to  this  end  was  first  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Imperial  Diet  in  that  year.  Every 
party  faction  in  the  Reichstag  expressed  itself  fav- 
orably upon  the  general  principle  involved,  —  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  impression  made  by  the 
mimicipal  experiments  and  also  to  the  thoroness  of 
the  propaganda  of  the  land  reformers  and  economists 
on  the  subject.  However,  the  Buudesrat  postponed 
action  on  the  ground  that  a  thoro  study  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  real  estate,  and  also  of  the  interests  of 
the  municipalities  which  had  already  introduced 
the  tax,  should  be  made  before  a  law  on  the  subject 
could  be  properly  drafted.  Temporarily  the  place 
in  the  imperial  budget  to  be  occupied  finally  by  an 
unearned  increment  tax  was  filled  by  a  stamp  tax 
(of  I  of  1  %)  on  the  selling  price  in  real  estate  trans- 
actions, and  the  government  was  given  until  April 
1,  1911,  to  bring  in  the  proposed  imeamed  incre- 
ment tax. 

Almost  a  year  before  the  latter  date,  however, 
the  imperial  chancellor  presented  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Reichstag.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
prompt  action  was  that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in  the  real 
estate  market  and  among  the  municipalities  of  the 
country.  After  thoro  consideration  and  numerous 
amendments  the  bill  finally  passed  the  Reichstag  on 
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February  Ist,^  and  received  the  imperial  signature  on 
February  14th  of  the  present  year.  Formally  the  law 
went  into  effect  on  April  1st,  but  it  contains  retro- 
active features  that  will  be  discussed  later. 

As  compared  with  the  earlier  mimicipal  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  the  new  imperial  law  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  greater  length  and  thoroness. 
Hence  any  discussion  of  its  text,  even  one  so  general 
as  that  attempted  in  the  present  article,  must  of 
necessity  be  somewhat  detailed  and  mercilessly  dry. 
Even  so  it  must  be  understood  that  many  of  the 
following  statements  are  subject  to  further  quali- 
fication and  definition.  Those  interested  in  the 
minutiae  of  the  new  law  are  referred  to  the  accompany- 
ing translation  of  its  text. 

A  small  nimiber  of  exemptions  from  the  tax  are 
allowed.  The  Empire  itself,  princes  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  the  states  themselves,  and  municipalities 
are  on  the  free  list.  Associations  for  colonizing 
purposes,  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes, 
and  similar  semi-philanthropic  purposes  are  also  ex- 
empted, provided  they  limit  themselves  strictly  to 
4%  interest  annually  upon  their  investments.  A 
number  of  carefully  defined  transactions  connected 
with  inheritances,  marriage  settlements,  and  the 
redrawing  of  boundary  lines  among  scattered  strips  of 
real  estate  are  freed  from  the  tax.  Sales  of  whole 
parcels  of  real  estate  not  to  exceed  20,000  marks  in 
value,  or  of  unimproved  real  estate  not  to  exceed 
5,000  marks,  are  exempt,  provided  that  the  income 
of  the  seller  and  his  wife  in  the  preceding  year  did 

>  On  final  pMnge  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  199  to  03,  20  members  not  votlnc. 
For  the  bill  the  Conservative.  National-Uberal,  Eoonomlo-unionlst,  and  Free  Conser- 
vative parUee  voted  almost  solidly.  A  majority  of  the  Centrum  and  a  part  of  the 
Independent  party  also  voted  for  It.  The  Sodal-demoorats  and  a  part  of  the  Independ* 
ent  party  voted  against  it,  while  the  Poles  abstained  from  voting. 
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not  exceed  2,000  marks,  and  provided  further  that 
neither  of  them  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Unearned  increment  taxes  which  amoimt  to  less 
than  20  marks  are  not  collected. 

The  method  of  computing  unearned  increment  is, 
of  course,  fundamental  in  all  legislation  of  this  sort. 
Three  main  items  are  involved.  Stated  in  the  sim* 
plest  forms  they  are:  (a)  the  price  paid  for  the 
property  at  the  last  purchase;  (6)  the  cost  of  per- 
manent improvements  since  made  upon  it,  and  (c) 
the  selling  price.  Roughly  speaking,  the  unearned 
increment  is  the  difference  between  the  selling  price 
and  the  other  two  items. 

One  of  the  hardest  fights  made  in  the  Reichstag  over 
the  bill  turned  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  in  cal- 
culating unearned  increment  the  cost  of  permanent 
improvements  should  be  subtracted  from  the  selling 
price  or  added  to  the  purchase  price.  In  other  words, 
using  the  notation  indicated  above,  should  increment 
be  figured  as  c—(a+h)j  or  as  (c — 6)-af  Of  course 
the  gross  amount  of  the  result  would  be  the  same  by 
either  method.  But,  as  wiU  be  shown  later,  the  rate 
of  tax  is  determined  by  the  percentage  of  the  un- 
earned incr^nent  to  the  cost  price  plus  such  additiana 
to  it  08  the  law  aUaws.  If,  now,  the  value  of  perma- 
nent improvements  made  since  the  last  purchase  be 
added  to  the  cost,  the  percentage  of  increment  wiU 
be  materially  reduced,  and  consequently  the  tax  rate. 

Omitting  everything  except  the  three  elements 
immediately  concerned,  the  following  illustration  may 
serve  to  bring  out  the  point  clearly.  A  real  estate  oper- 
ator buys  a  piece  of  unimproved  property  for  (a) 
5,000  marks,  erects  upon  it  a  builditag  worth  (6) 
80,000  marks,  and  sells  the  property  for  (c)  110,000 
marks.    Deducting  the  cost  of  permanent  improve- 
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ments  from  the  selling  price  (110,000  marks  minus 
80,000  marks),  the  result  is  30,000  marks,  and  further 
subtracting  from  this  the  original  cost  of  the  land 
(30,000  marks  minus  5,000  marks),  the  gross  amount  of 
the  unearned  increment  is  25,000  marks.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  permanent  improvements  be 
added  to  the  original  cost  of  the  land  (80,000  marks 
plus  5,000  marks),  and  the  sum,  or  85,000  marks,  be 
subtracted  from  the  selling  price  of  110,000  marks,  we 
obtain  the  same  result,  or  25,000  marks  as  the  gross 
amount  of  the  unearned  increment.  In  the  former 
case,  however,  the  percentage  of  unearned  incre- 
ment is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  increment  to  cost 
price  of  the  land  alone,  t.  e.  of  25,000  marks  to  5,000 
marks,  or  500%.  In  the  latter  case  the  percentage 
is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  increment  to  the  cost 
price  of  the  land  plus  permanent  improvements,  i.  e. 
of  25,000  marks  to  85,000  marks,  and  the  result  is 
a  percentage  of  increment  of  only  29.4%.  Now  a 
500%  of  increment  would  be  taxed  at  the  maximum 
rate,  30%,^ — yielding  under  the  illustration  7,500 
marks  to  the  public  treasury.  An  increment  of 
29.4%,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of 
only  11%,  yielding  in  the  present  instance  only  2,750 
marks. 

Naturally  the  land-owning  interest  favored  the 
latter  method  of  computation.  As  originally  drafted^ 
however,  the  bill  provided  that  the  value  of  perma- 
nent improvements  should  be  subtracted  from  the  sell- 
ing price  instead  of  being  added  to  the  purchase  price. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  more  recent  municipal 
ordinances  had  already  introduced  this  method  of 
computation.  Tax  reformers  supported  it  on  the 
ground  that  increments  of  value  shown  by  real  estate 

1  Set  tabla.  p.  097. 
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transactions  are  due  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to 
the  increase  of  pure  land  value,  not  to  improvements. 
They  pointed  out,  further,  that  the  bill  provided  for 
the  full,  even  generous,  reckoning  of  the  value  of  all  per- 
manent improvements  at  their  first  cost.  It  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  omissions  of  German  imeamed  incre- 
ment tax  legislation  that  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
buildings  and  other  improvements  is  not  taken  into 
account.  As  a  consequence,  improvements  made  early 
in  a  long  period  of  ownership  may  be  allowed  to  go 
to  rack  and  ruin,  and  thus  greatly  depreciate  its  sell- 
ing price.  This,  of  course,  might  greatly  reduce  or 
even  wipe  out  a  considerable  increment  in  the  value  of 
the  naked  land,  with  the  consequence  that  the  seller 
would  escape  the  tax  in  part  or  altogether.  To  allow 
the  land-owner  thus  to  profit  by  depreciation  while 
at  the  same  time  he  added  the  full  original  value 
of  improvements  to  the  purchase  price  of  his  prop- 
erty was  energetically  protested  against  by  the  friends 
of  the  new  tax.  After  a  bitter  fight,  however,  the  land- 
owning interests  succeeded  in  having  the  bill  amended 
exactly  as  they  wished, —  the  most  important  by  far  of 
a  long  series  of  concessions  which  they  obtained  from 
the  Reichstag.  Under  the  imperial  law,  therefore,  cost 
of  permanent  improvements  is  added  to,  or  rather 
merged  with,  the  purchase  price  in  calculating  the 
percentage  of  unearned  increment.  As  a  consequence 
such  percentages  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  with  them 
the  tax  rates.  By  this  one  change  the  annual  revenue 
from  the  new  tax  will  be  reduced  by  many  millions  of 
marks. 

To  return  to  the  three  fundamental  elements  of 
unearned  increment  taxation,  namely,  (a)  the  price 
paid  for  the  property  at  the  last  purchase,  (6)  cost  of 
permanent  improvements  since  made,  and  (c)  the  sell- 
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ing  price.  Additions  allowed  to  the  first  two  of  these 
items,  and  deductions  made  from  the  third  will,  of 
course,  reduce  the  amount  of  unearned  increment. 
This  much  is  obvious,  but  unless  it  is  constantly  kept 
in  mind  the  bearing  of  the  numerous  and  intricate 
qualifications  which  must  now  be  dealt  with  will  be 
utterly  lost. 

(a)  The  Last  Price  paid  for  the  Property.  In  de- 
termining this  item  the  price  at  which  the  property  was 
purchased  at  its  last  transfer  serves  as  a  basis.  Four 
per  cent  of  this  amount  is  added  to  cover  the  original 
costs  of  acquisition,  including  fees  connected  there- 
with. If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  costs  of  acquiring 
the  property  were  really  higher,  the  larger  amoimt 
will  be  added  to  the  piirchase  price  instead  of  the 
regular  allowance  of  4%. 

The  new  imperial  tax  is  frankly  retroactive  —  indeed 
it  is  retroactive  in  three  distinct  ways.  First,  it  reaches 
back  to  December  31,  1910,^  three  months  prior 
to  the  date  the  law  went  into  effect,  to  cover  sales  of 
real  estate  during  this  period.  This  was  done>  of 
course,  to  get  hold  of  fictitious  real  estate  transactions 
undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  evasion.  As  it  had 
been  certain  for  a  long  time  previous  that  the  Empire 
intended  to  impose  a  tax  of  this  character  and  as  many 
cities  were  considering  similar  action  it  is  believed 
that  sales  of  this  sort  running  into  millions  of  marks 
have  occurred  throughout  the  country. 

A  second  retroactive  provision  in  the  law  is  designed 
to  get  hold  of  other  methods  of  evasion  practised  in  the 
recent  past  and  to  prevent  their  employment  in  the 
future.     All  over  Germany,  whenever  it  has  seemed 

1  In  the  lint  form  of  the  bill  this  date  wm  fixed  at  April  1,  1010.  aeveral  days  pre- 
cedlDg  the  iiitrodttetto&  of  the  bfll  into  the  Relehatag  by  the  ohaaoellor.  Tho 
the  date  was  subsequently  ohanced  there  never  was  a  time  during  the  oonslderatton 
of  the  bin  In  the  Reiehetag  when  etrailon  by  (his  method  appeared  possible. 
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likely  that  a  city  was  about  to  enact  an  unearned  in- 
crement tax,  large  owners  of  real  estate  have  hastened 
to  create  corporations  and  have  then  transferred  their 
property  to  these  corporations  at  prices  sufficiently  high 
to  anticipate  any  increase  in  its  value  for  years  to  come. 
By  this  ingenious  device  they  hoped  not  only  to  avoid 
any  immediate  imposition  of  the  tax,  but  also  to  escape 
it  permanently,  since  they  could  thereafter  virtually 
transfer  ownership  by  selling  corporate  stock  instead 
of  selling  the  property  outright.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  1907,  when  Berlin  was  considering  an  im- 
earned  increment  tax  ordinance,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  limited  liability  companies  of  this  charac- 
ter were  organized  in  that  city.  Rings  were  also  formed 
in  old  established  real  estate  corporations  to  buy  up 
and  then  sell  to  the  corporation  desirable  tracts  which, 
it  was  thought,  were  thus  brought  under  legal  shelter 
from  the  impending  tax.  The  imperial  law  reaches 
back  six  years,  that  is,  to  March  31,  1905,  to  cover 
such  transactions.  Instead  of  accepting  the  price  at 
which  the  land  was  turned  into  the  corporation  it 
provides  for  an  independent  appraisal  of  its  real 
value.  The  unearned  increment  is  to  be  calculated 
from  the  value  so  determined,  provided  this  value  is 
25%  less  than  the  price  paid  by  the  corporation  and 
the  circumstances  show  that  an  evasion  of  part  of  the 
tax  was  intended.  Another  section  of  the  law  places 
stock  transactions  of  real  estate  corporations  on  the 
same  basis  with  reference  to  the  tax  as  direct  transac- 
tions in  real  estate.  By  these  provisions  of  the  new 
law  millions  of  marks  of  real  estate  values  which  owners 
had  thought  safely  concealed  wiU  be  brought  under 
contribution. 

Thirdly,    and   most   important   of  its   retroactive 
features.  Hie  new  law  reaches  back  for  its  basis  in  com- 
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puting  unearned  increment  to  the  last  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty (with  exceptions  to  be  stated  later)  even  if  that 
sale  occurred  before  the  enactment  of  the  present  law. 
Moreover,  it  reaches  much  further  back  than  most 
of  the  mimicipal  ordinances  ah-eady  in  existence. 
Cologne,  for  example,  leaves  all  imeamed  increment 
which  accrued  prior  to  the  passage  of  its  ordinance 
entirely  free;  Magdeburg  taxes  increment  accruing 
since  April  1,  1904;  Duisburg,  since  January  1,  1900; 
Berlin  and  Breslau,  since  January  1,  1895;  and 
Hanover,  since  April  1,  1885.  Dortmund  goes  back 
to  the  last  exchange,  but  if  this  occurred  prior 
to  January  1,  1860,  a  fixed  tariff  of  land  values 
is  assumed  instead.  Hambiu*g  goes  back  to  the  last 
sale  without  limit  of  time. 

The  corresponding  retroactive  feature  of  the  im- 
perial law  is  not  so  severe  as  in  some  of  the  municipal 
ordinances,  but  still  it  is  fairly  stringent.  In  comput- 
ing imeamed  increment  the  price  paid  at  the  last  sale 
shall  be  taken  as  the  cost  basis  or  purchase  price, 
if  this  sale  occmred  since  January  1,  1885.  If  it 
occurred  prior  to  this  date,  an  appraised  valuation 
of  the  property  as  it  stood  on  January  1,  1885,  is 
assumed  in  calculating  imeamed  increment,  unless  the 
present  seller  can  show  that  he  or  his  predecessors  ac- 
tually paid  more  for  the  property,  in  which  case  the 
latter  sum  is  taken  as  cost  basis  instead  of  the  appraised 
valuation.  The  first  of  January,  1885,  will  remain 
basic  in  this  way  until  1925,  when  the  tax  gatherer 
will  be  reaching  back  a  full  forty  years  in  computing 
increment  on  properties  which  are  changing  hands  for 
the  firot  time  since  1885.  After  1925,  when  properties 
are  sold  that  have  not  changed  hands  for  more  than 
forty  years,  an  appraised  valuation  of  the  property 
as  it  stood  forty  years  before  the  date  of  sale  will 
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be  taken  as  the  cost  basis  in  computing  unearned 
increment,  unless  the  seller  can  show  that  he  or  his 
predecessors  actually  paid  more  than  the  appraised 
valuation,  in  which  case  the  higher  actual  purchase 
price  will  be  used  as  a  basis. 

Various  criticisms  have  been  made  against  this  com- 
plicated arrangement.  Even  for  the  present  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  fix  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  values 
of  many  pieces  of  property  as  they  stood  in  1885. 
Between  tax  payers  and  tax  officials  frequent  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  sure  to  occur  and  be  taken  to  the 
courts.  To  reach  back  a  full  forty  years  in  making  such 
estimates  will  be  an  even  more  ticklish  and  conten- 
tious matter.  After  1925,  moreover,  the  tax  officials 
will  no  longer  be  looking  back  to  a  single  fixed  date 
but  to  a  series  of  dates  forty  years  earlier  than  each 
transaction  involving  this  application  of  the  rule  and 
advancing  constantly  as  time  goes  on.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  tax  technique,  therefore,  this  provision 
of  the  law  is  likely  to  prove  troublesome. 

Gratified  as  they  were  at  the  determination  of  the 
imperial  authorities  to  make  the  law  strongly  retro- 
active, many  tax  reformers  nevertheless  objected  to  the 
cumbrous  form  given  this  part  of  the  measure.  Some 
of  them  boldly  proposed  to  fix  the  basic  date  perma- 
nently at  January  1,  1871.  The  Empire  was  founded 
about  that  time  and  special  records  of  land  values 
which  could  be  referred  to  were  made  then.  More- 
over, even  in  the  cities  real  estate  values  had  not  then 
begun  to  make  the  mighty  strides  which  have  so  in- 
creased rents,  and  in  the  end  called  forth  the  whole 
movement  for  the  taxation  of  unearned  increment. 
Between  1871  and  1885,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany's 
economic  development  was  very  rapid,  there  was  much 
wild  speculation,  and  in  the  larger  cities,  at  least. 
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real  estate  values  advanced  considerably.  By  limit- 
ing the  retroactive  effect  of  the  law  to  the  year  1885 
much  of  this  increment  will  escape  taxation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  real  estate  interests  in  the  Reichstag 
of  course  bitterly  fought  both  the  temporary  limit  to 
1885  and  the  later  permanent  limit  of  forty  years. 
While  the  dates  were  finally  fixed  as  stated,  important 
concessions,  to  be  noted  later,  were  secured  by  the  land- 
owning interests  in  other  parts  of  the  law. 

(6)  Cost  of  Permanent  Improvements.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  under  the  imperial  law  the  cost  of  per- 
manent improvements  is  to  be  added  to,  or  rather 
merged  in,  the  purchase  price  in  computing  unearned 
increment.  What  then  are  to  be  included  under  per- 
manent improvements  ? 

Theoretically  expenditures  for  repairs  and  gener- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  property  in  its 
original  condition  are  not  so  included.  Depreciation, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  considered  in  any  way.  But 
sums  spent  since  the  last  purchase  of  the  property, 
or  since  the  date  at  which  its  value  was  fixed  under  the 
terms  of  the  law,  for  building,  rebuilding,  and  for 
other  special  permanent  improvements,  form  the  basis 
of  this  item.  Five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  so 
expended  is  added  to  cover  the  owner's  trouble  in 
directing  the  making  of  the  improvements.  If  the 
owner  is  engaged  in  the  building  industry  and  has 
himself  undertaken  the  making  of  the  improvements 
15  instead  of  5%  may  be  added  to  their  actual  cost 
on  this  score. 

Next  to  be  added  to  this  general  item  are  the  costs 
of  street  improvements,  sewerage,  and  other  similar 
public  improvements  to  which  the  property  owner 
contributed,  plus  4%  annually  thereon  from  the  time 
such  contributions  were  made  until  the  property  is 
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sold,  not,  however,  to  exceed  a  period  of  fifteen 
years. 

Finally,  an  extremely  complicated  item  is  added, 
based  both  upon  the  original  purchase  price  and  the 
permanent  improvements  just  considered.  If  taken 
together  they  show  the  property  to  have  cost  less  than 
100  marks  an  are  ($964  per  acre),  or  three  times 
as  much  in  the  case  of  vineyard  land,  an  amount  equal 
to  2)%  per  annimi  from  the  time  of  purchase  in  the 
case  of  purchase  price,  and  from  the  time  of  making 
improvements  in  their  case,  shall  be  added.  In  the 
case  of  land  which  on  the  same  basis  represents  a 
higher  value  per  are,  there  shall  be  added  on  such  ex- 
cess, if  unimproved,  2%  per  annum;  if  improved,  1^%. 
If  the  period  of  ownership  has  been  less  than  five  years 
and  the  land  has  remained  unimproved,  these  additions 
are  reduced  one  half. 

This  extremely  awkward  double-barrelled  provi- 
sion of  the  law  is  designed  to  accomplish  various  ends. 
In  the  first  place  it  favors  agricultural  land  with  a  high 
percentage,  because  increase  in  the  value  of  such 
land  in  Germany  is  frequently  due  largely  to  the  un- 
remitting labor  of  peasant  owners.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  vineyard  lands;  hence  the  special  clause 
bringing  them  under  the  2)%  rate  up  to  a  value  of 
300  marks  per  are  ($2,892  per  acre).  The  lower 
additional  rates  allowed  on  the  value  of  land  and  im- 
provements above  100  marks  per  are  are  designed 
to  let  the  tax  burden  fall  more  heavily  on  real  estate 
that  has  ceased  to  be  used  agriculturally  and  is  either 
built  upon  or  ripe  for  such  uses.  Last,  this  whole 
provision  is  designed  to  meet  objections  urged  against 
the  strong  retroactive  feature  of  the  law.  Diuing 
a  period  ranging  from  twentynsix  up  to  a  maximum  of 
forty  years  the  monetary  standard  of  value  can  de- 
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cline  very  materially  in  purchaaiag  power.  Relative 
to  a  higher  general  range  of  prices  a  large  apparent 
increase  in  land  values  may  be  real  only  in  part  or 
even  totally  deceptive.  Without  some  safeguard, 
therefore,  sellers  of  real  property  who  for  a  long  time 
owned  and  occupied  it  ran  the  risk  of  being  heavily 
taxed  on  an  allied  increment  which,  considering 
a  higher  general  range  of  prices,  really  did  not  exist. 
Hence  the  allowance  of  a  small  steady  annual  rate  of 
interest  upon  purchase  price  and  improvement  costs. 

While  admitting  the  justice  of  this  reasoning  in  gen- 
eral, tax  reformers  objected  to  the  actual  arrangement 
made  in  the  law  on  the  ground  that  it  unduly  favored 
the  ''millionaire  peasant''  type,  familiar  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  German  cities.  It  would  be  no  less 
favorable,  they  complained,  to  that  class  of  land 
speculators  whose  practice  it  is  to  acquire  at  little  more 
than  agricultural  prices  large  tracts  some  distance  out 
from  the  edge  of  cities  and  then  to  hold  them  for  long 
periods  imtil  they  are  demanded  at  high  prices  for  build- 
ing purposes.  So  far  as  account  is  taken  in  this  para- 
graph of  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  it 
would  also  appear  that  while  the  state  has  sought  to 
protect  the  property  owner  against  the  consequences 
of  a  depreciating  standard  of  value  and  higher  general 
prices,  it  has  not  in  any  way  safeguarded  itself  against 
the  consequences  of  an  appreciating  standard  of 
value  and  lower  general  prices.  During  periods  of 
the  latter  character  unearned  increment  taxes  are  not 
likely  to  be  very  productive. 

(c)  The  Setting  Price.  From  the  selling  price, — 
the  third  element  of  importance  in  computing  unearned 
increment,  —  are  to  be  deducted  the  costs  of  the  trans- 
action incurred  by  the  seller,  including  fees.  Further, 
if  the  seller  can  show  that  he  failed  to  realize  an  an- 
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nual  income  of  3%  on  the  cost  of  the  property  plus 
improvements,  the  amount  by  which  he  fell  short 
of  this  income  for  any  period  not  exceeding  fifteen 
consecutive  years  may  be  deducted  from  the  selling 
price.  The  enormous  advantage  which  this  provision 
gives  to  the  speculator  who  holds  unimproved  land  for 
long  periods  is  apparent.  In  connection  with  the  addi- 
tions aUowed  to  the  purchase  price  it  enables  him 
to  escape  taxation  altogether  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
unless  his  increment  grows  at  a  rate  faster  than  4% 
or  5%  a  year. 

Having  thus  defined  the  elements  upon  which  the 
determination  of  the  unearned  increment  depends, 
the  law  next  fixes  the  rates  of  taxation  upon  a  progres- 
sive scale.  The  rates  are  based  on  the  percentage  of 
unearned  increment  to  the  purchase  price  of  the 
property  plus  the  cost  of  permanent  improvements  and 
the  various  additions  allowed  thereto.  Beginning  at 
an  increase  of  value  of  10%  or  less,  the  tax  rate  is  fixed 
at  10%  of  the  increment.  The  tax  rate  increases  1% 
for  each  additional  20%  of  increment  until  it  reaches 
a  rate  of  19%  on  increments  of  from  170  to  190%, 
Beyond  this  point  the  tax  rate  increases  1%  for  each 
10%  additional  of  increase  of  value  until  it  reaches  a 
maximimi  rate  of  30%,  which  is  imposed  on  all  gains  of 
290%  and  over.  However,  the  taxes  levied  under 
these  rates  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  1%  of  their 
amount  for  each  completed  year  since  the  last  sale  of  the 
property.  If  the  last  sale  occurred  prior  to  January 
1,  1900,  this  reduction  shall  be  computed  at  the 
rate  of  1^%  annually  for  the  period  up  to  January 
1,  1911.  In  order  to  present  a  clear  picture  of  the 
tax  rate  provisions  of  the  law  the  following  table  has 
been  prepared.    It  shows  the  basic  tax  rate  for  the 
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vajrious  percentages  of  unearned  increment,  and  also 
the  rates  as  they  will  be  reduced,  under  the  provision 
just  mentioned,  after  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  of 
possession. 

Tablb  bhowing  Rate  or  Tax  aooobding  to  Percentage 

OF  Uneabked  Increment  and  Length  of 

P08SES8ION  UP  TO  30  Years  ^ 


Peroentate  of  Increase  of  value 
to  coat  price  plua  value  of 

Tax  rate 

Tax  rate 
after  10 

Tax  rate 
after  20 

Tax  rate 
after  30 

permanent  Improvements,  etc. 

years  of 
ownership 

years  of 
ownership 

years  of 
ownership 

10%  and  less 

10% 

9.00% 

8.00% 

7.00% 

over  10%  and  up  to  30% 

11 

9.90 

8.80 

7.70 

"    30       "        "    60 

12 

10.80 

9.60 

8.40 

"    60       "        "    70 

13 

11.70 

10.40 

9.10 

"    70       "        "    90 

14 

12.60 

11.20 

9.80 

"    90       "        "  110 

15 

13.50 

12.00 

10.50 

"  110       "        "  130 

16 

14.40 

12.80 

11.20 

"  130       "        "  160 

17 

16.30 

13.60 

11.90 

"  150       "        "  170 

18 

16.20 

14.40 

12.60 

"  170       "        "  190 

19 

17.10 

15.20 

13.30 

"  190       "        "  200 

20 

18.00 

16.00 

14.00 

"  200        "        "  210 

21 

18.90 

16.80 

14.70 

"  210        "        "  220 

22 

19.80 

17.60 

15.40 

"  220        "        "  230 

23 

20.70 

18.40 

16.10 

"  230        "        "  240 

24 

21.60 

19.20 

16.80 

"  240        "        "  250 

25 

22.50 

20.00 

17.50 

"  260        "        "  260 

26 

23.40 

20.80 

18.20 

1,  260        "        "  270 

27 

24.30 

21.60 

18.90 

"  270        "        "  280 

28 

25.20 

22.40 

19.60 

"  280        "        "290 

29 

26.10 

23.20 

20.30 

"  290 

30 

27.00 

24.00 

21.00 

Comparing  imperial  rates  with  those  fixed  in  munic- 
ipal ordinances,  it  should  first  be  stated  that  the  new 
law  does  not  exempt  low  percentages  of  imeamed  in- 

^  Adapted  from  Juattsrat  Hermann  Kausen's  Die  Relchswertsuwachssteuer, 
p.  08,  with  chances  made  to  conform  to  the  final  text  of  the  act  of  February  14.  1911. 
Actually  the  deduction  of  1%  per  annum  Is  to  be  made  from  the  gross  amount  of  tax 
due  under  the  basic  rate,  but  the  results  would  be  exactly  the  same  under  a  table  such 
as  the  above. 
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crement  taxation.  In  most  of  the  local  enactments 
increases  of  value  of  less  than  10%  were  left  free.  If 
full  value  is  admitted  on  all  permanent  improvements, 
as  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  imperial  law,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  such  exemptions  should  be  allowed.  To  this 
position  the  government  adhered  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  landed  interests. 

As  regards  the  scale  of  tax  rates,  ranging  in  the  im- 
perial law  from  10  to  30%,  the  following  list  of  the 
extremes  in  number  of  the  more  important  local 
ordinances  may  be  of  interest. 

Tax  RaU 

City  Lowea  Higheti 

Hamburg    1%  12J% 

Dortmund    8  15 

Easen 8  16 

Frankfurt-am-Main    2  26 

Berlin    6  20 

Breelau 6  26 

Cologne  10  26 

Under  municipal  tax  ordinances,  however,  the  high 
rate  of  25%  is,  as  a  rule,  imposed  upon  unearned  incre- 
ments of  about  150%,  whereas  imder  the  imperial  law 
a  25%  rate  is  not  reached  imtil  the  increment  amounts 
to  240  %.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  addition  of  the  value 
of  permanent  improvements  to  the  purchase  price, 
the  higher  percentages  of  unearned  increment  will 
seldom  be  attained  imder  the  imperial  law.  Finally, 
experience  in  various  cities  has  shown  that  the  highest 
percentages  of  unearned  increment  emerge  only  on  long 
term  property  holdings.  The  reductions  of  the  tax 
by  1%  per  annum  will  save  such  large  percentages  of 
increment  from  the  higher  rates.  Thus  a  case  of  un- 
earned increment  amoimting  to  290%,  accruing  after 
thirty  years'  ownership,  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  21% 
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instead  of  at  the  maximuin  rate  of  30%  first  fixed  in 
the  law. 

By  way  of  summary  of  the  various  provisions  of  the 
new  law  regarding  computation  of  imeamed  increment 
and  tax  rates,  a  typical  example  may  be  of  service.* 
Let  us  assume  that  on  April  3,  1905,  a  piece  of  un- 
improved property  with  an  area  of  1.63  ares  was  bought 
for  3,939  marks.  In  1906,  a  dwelling  house  was 
erected  upon  it,  and  the  city  made  street  improve- 
ments upon  which  the  owner  had  to  pay  an  assessment. 
The  property  was  sold,  February  6,  1911,  for  36,000 
marks.  Omitting  minor  details,  the  computation  of 
unearned  increment  would  be  as  follows:  Add  to  the 
purchase  price  of  3,939  marks  (1)  4%  to  cover  the 
costs  of  purchase  including  fees,  or  158  marks;  (2) 
the  cost  of  the  dwelling  erected  in  1906,  which  was,  say, 
20,000  marks;  (3)  5%  of  the  cost  of  this  building  to 
repay  the  owner  for  his  work  in  directing  the  making 
of  this  improvement,  or  1,000  marks;  (4)  the  assess- 
ment of  1,000  marks  paid  by  the  owner  for  street  im- 
provements made  by  the  city  in  the  same  year;  (5) 
4%  thereon  for  the  four  full  years  elapsing  between 
1906  and  the  date  of  sale,  or  160  marks;  (6)  the  allow- 
ance of  2}%  on  the  value  of  the  property  up  to  100 
marks  per  are  for  five  full  years  amounting  to  20 
marks;  (7)  the  allowance  of  2%  on  the  value  in  ex- 
cess of  this  amount  per  are  as  long  as  the  property 
remained  unimproved,  or  one  year,  which  makes  79 
marks;'  (8)  the  allowance  of  1}%  on  this  excess  plus 
the  expenditures  for  the  dwelling  (20,000  marks)  and 
directing  its  erection  (1,000  marks),  from  the  time 

1  Adapted  from  Boldt,  p.  156. 

*  From  the  purehMS  prtoe,  3,039  marks.  Increased  by  oosts  ol  aoqulsltloo  figured 
at  4%,  or  158  marks.  Is  subtracted  163  marks,  the  value  of  1.63  ares  at  100  marks  per 
are,  leavSng  3.934  marks  on  which  this  allowance  of  2%  for  one  year  Is  made. 
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this  improvement  was  made  mitil  date  of  sale,  or  four 
years,  making  1,496  marks.^  The  sum  of  these  vari- 
ous items,  or  27,852  marks,  is  the  total  cost  of  the 
property  as  determined  under  the  imperial  law.  Next 
subtract  from  the  selling  price  of  35,000  marks,  the 
amount  by  which  the  owner  fell  riiort  of  a  3% 
income  on  his  investment  during  the  year  the  prop- 
erty remained  imimproved,  or  123  marks,'  and  the 
result,  34,877  marks,  is  the  selling  price  of  the 
property  as  determined  under  the  imperial  law.  Legal 
selling  price  (34,877  marks),  minus  legal  cost  (27,852 
marks),  gives  a  gross  imeamed  increment  of  7,025 
marks.  The  ratio  of  this  amoimt  to  legal  cost  (7,025 
to  27,852  marks)  shows  the  percentage  of  increment  to 
be  25.2;  and,  accordingly,  the  tax  rate  is  11%.  Eleven 
per  cent  of  the  7,025  marks,  figured  as  the  gross  amount 
of  the  unearned  increment,  is  772.75  marks,  but  this 
must  be  reduced  by  38.65  marks,  which  is  1%  of  the  tax 
for  the  term  of  five  years  during  which  the  property 
was  in  possession  of  the  present  seller.  With  this  final 
deduction,  therefore,  the  amount  of  tax  actually  to  be 
collected  on  the  transaction  is  734.10  marks. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  provisions  regarding  the  com- 
putation of  unearned  increment  and  tax  rates,  was  the 
question  of  the  division  of  the  income  from  the  tax 
among  the  Empire,  the  states,  and  the  cities  or  other 
local  government  bodies.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  municipalities  of  Germany  began  the  development 
of  this  form  of  taxation  several  years  before  the  Em- 
pire entered  the  field.    Strong  pressure  put  upon  them 

>  To  the  3,084  marks  figured  In  the  preeedlnc  note  le  ftdded  the  ooet  of  buttdlnc  the 
dwelling  idiu  the  5%  ellowed  the  lendlord  lor  directing  the  making  of  this  Improre- 
ment,  and  the  sum,  or  34,0M  marks.  Is  the  heals  lor  this  aDowanee  at  the  rate  of  li% 
for  four  years. 

I  In  this  ease,  also,  to  the  actual  purehase  price  of  8,039  marks  Is  added  4%,  or  166 
marks,  to  cover  the  costs  of  acquisition  Including  fees. 
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from  above  forced  them  to  this  solution  of  their  finan- 
cial difficulties.^  Naturally,  therefore,  they  protested 
on  every  possible  ground  against  any  invasion  of  what 
they  had  come  to  look  upon  as  their  own  bailiwick.^ 
Legally  and  logically,  however,  the  position  of  the 
cities  was  open  to  attack.  Against  the  unquestioned 
constitutional  right  of  the  Empire  to  enter  upon  tax- 
ation of  this  character  the  cities  could  urge  only  their 
moral  right  based  upon  prescription.  As  a  matter  of 
logic,  it  was  impossible  for  the  cities  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  Empire,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  right  of  the 
state  and  other  local  government  bodies  as  well,  to 
participate  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation 
of  unearned  increment.  The  use  of  the  term  '^un- 
earned"  in  this  connection  is  subject  to  qualification. 
Primarily,  of  course,  it  means  unearned  by  the  land- 
lord. We  have  already  seen  what  pains  were  taken 
in  the  law  to  assure  owners  the  benefit  of  every  possible 
contribution  made  by  them  in  the  form  either  of  invest- 
ments or  of  labor.  If  anything  remained  after  these 
deductions  were  fully  and  fairly  made  it  was  clearly  not 
due  to  the  exertions  of  the  landlord,  and,  hence,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  deserved  to  be  called  unearned. 
Now  the  cities  declared  their  intention  of  taking  by  tax- 
ation a  portion  of  such  residual  amounts  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  benefi- 
cent operations  of  municipal  government.  In  other 
words  part  of  the  increment  unearned  by  the  landlord 
was  clearly  earned  by  the  city.  On  exactly  the  same 
grounds,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  other  parts 
of  the  increment  unearned  by  the  landlord  were  due 

>  See  article  by  tlie  present  writer  on  Beriln'e  Tex  ProUem  In  the  PbUtloal  Sotenoe 
Qiuurteily.  vol.  n,  p.  666  (Dee..  1909);  aleo  Yale  Revleir,  tqI.  zyI.  p.  842  (Nov.,  1907). 

*  In  addition  to  the  eeneral  referaneea  olted  In  the  note,  p.  683,  and  tTiHuPy  the 
mlnutee  of  the  Hanoverian  Stidtetag,  oonsnlt  the  Mlttelliincen  d.  ZentralateDe  d. 
deutaehen  Btidtetaca,  Band  U.  Nos.  19-90,  p.  480. 
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to  the  beneficent  operations  of  imperial;  state,  and  local 
governments  other  than  municipal.  In  the  case  of 
Ber^n  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  various  states,  of 
military  and  naval  stations,  of  cities  in  which  great 
public  institutions  with  their  administrative  forces  were 
located,  the  contributions  of  imperial  and  state  govern- 
ments to  local  land  values  were  direct  and  undeniably 
very  great.  And  even  in  other  places  the  work  of  im- 
perial and  state  governments  in  maintaining  peace 
and  order,  furthering  commerce  abroad  and  at  home, 
fostering  manufacturing,  agriculture,  and  other  in- 
dustries, and  so  on,  must  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  growth  of  land  values. 

Nearly  all  the  representatives  of  city  interests  con- 
ceded the  general  validity  of  this  argument.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  furnishes  no  quantitative  basis  for  a  just 
and  universally  applicable  division  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  a  general  unearned  increment  tax. 

Indeed  it  is  clear  that  the  division  of  the  increment 
unearned  by  the  landlord  into  quotas  assumed  to  be 
earned  by  imperial,  state,  and  local  governments  re- 
spectively cannot  justly  be  accomplished  upon  the  same 
basis  for  all  localities.  If,  nevertheless,  some  uniform 
rule  had  to  be  adopted,  the  advocates  of  city  interests 
were  quite  certain  that  it  should  apportion  by  far  the 
larger  share  of  the  revenue  to  the  municipal  govern- 
ments. City  governments,  they  held,  were  closer  to 
the  local  property  owner,  and  the  services  of  such 
governments  in  providing  or  supervising  pubUc  util- 
ities, safeguarding  public  health,  furnishing  facilities 
for  public  amusements,  and  so  on,  contributed  in  the 
main  much  more  directly  and  materially  to  the  growth 
of  land  values  than  the  services  of  state  or  imperial  gov- 
ernments. A  division  of  the  revenue,  giving  two  thirds 
to   the   cities   and    one    third  to   the    Empire,  was 
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accepted  843  fair  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  city 
interests.^ 

Apart  from  the  vital  point  as  to  their  quota  under 
the  imperial  law  the  interest  of  the  cities  was  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  Empire,  and  opposed  to  that  of  the 
land-owning  class.  In  other  words,  as  partners  in 
a  common  tax  undertaking,  both  city  and  Empire 
desired  as  strong  and  productive  a  measure  as  possible. 
One  other  point,  however,  made  by  the  advocates  of 
mimicipal  interests  against  the  proposal  of  an  im- 
perial tax  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  notice, — 
namely,  that  owing  to  the  wide  variations  of  condi- 
tions in  different  localities,  and  particularly  as  be- 
tween city  and  country,  no  unearned  increment  tax 
legislation  applicable  uniformly  over  the  Empire  could 
be  just.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  attention  was  called 
to  the  wide  and  numerous  differences  shown  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  various  local  ordinances  enacted 
prior  to  1911.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  a  certain  valid- 
ity to  this  argiunent,  and  futiu'e  amendments  to  the 
imperial  law  may  have  to  take  it  into  account.  The 
differences  discoverable  in  the  earlier  ordinances,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  be  due  largely  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  strength  and  tenacity  with  which  the 
landlord  interest  fought  them  in  municipal  councils. 

In  favor  of  an  imperial  unearned  increment  law  vari- 
ous arguments  besides  the  general  points  already  noted 
were  made.  One  was  that  local  property  owners  were 
often  strong  enough  to  cause  the  rejection  or  emas- 
culation of  unearned  increment  tax  ordinances  in  city 
councils.  Imperial  legislation  and  administration,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  more  free  from  this  influence. 

>  See  i>.  160  ol  SUdtntt  Boldt's  earlier  work  on  Die  Wertauwachasteuer,  Dortmund, 
1900.  Thia  augteatlon  aaaumed  that  the  dtlea  were  to  do  the  work  ol  eweaiiing  and 
ftH't*^'"g  the  tax,  and  thua  left  the  atatea  out  of  aooount. 
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At  one  stroke  unearned  increment  taxation  would  be 
introduced  by  an  act  of  the  Reichstag  over  the  whole 
of  the  German  Empire.  While  the  latter  point  was 
well  taken  and  of  unquestioned  weight,  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  landlord  interest  proved  itself  far  from 
lacking  in  influence  in  the  Imperial  Diet.  Finally 
the  advocates  of  legislation  by  the  Empire  urged 
that  the  tax  rates  could  readily  be  made  hi^ 
enough  to  insure  those  cities  which  already  had  ordi- 
nances of  their  own  incomes  as  large  as  they  were 
already  enjoying  from  this  source. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  arguments  on  this  point  to 
actual  adjustment  of  imperiaJ  with  local  interests  made 
by  the  law  of  February  14,  1911.  The  lion's  share 
of  the  income  from  the  new  tax,  50%  altogether, 
goes  to  the  Empire;  10%  of  the  amounts  collected 
in  their  respective  territories  goes  to  the  state  govern- 
ments as  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  law;  and  the  remaining  40%  is  left  to 
the  municipalities  or  other  local  government  cor- 
porations. Further,  the  state  governments  are  given 
power  to  deal  on  their  own  account  with  this  last  40%. 
The  municipalities  may,  therefore,  find  themselves 
forced  to  stand  for  further  reductions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  various  state  diets  for  the  benefit  of  the 
counties  (Xreise),  provinces,  or  of  the  state  itself. 
Some  consolation  may  be  derived  by  the  cities  from  the 
fact  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  supervisory  authori- 
ties of  the  state,  they  may  add  local  levies  on  their  own 
account  to  the  imperial  tax  rates,  but  these  supple- 
ments {Zuachlage)  will  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  in 
revenue  producing  power  the  amount  due  the  city 
under  the  imperial  law,  i.e.  40%  of  the  total  amount 
collected.  Further,  the  imperial  and  local  rates  taken 
together  may  in  no  case  take  more  than  30%  of  the 
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unearned  increment.  With  these  limitations  additional 
local  rates  may  be  variously  fixed  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  property  involved  and  the  length 
of  the  period  during  which  it  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  seller.  Some  room  for  local  adjustment 
is  thus  allowed  even  under  the  terms  of  the  imperial 
law.  Indeed  one  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
low  scale  of  tax  rates  provided  by  the  imperial  law 
was  that  the  rates  must  be  so  fixed  in  order  that  cities 
desiring  it  would  have  room  to  add  ZtLsMdge  of  con- 
siderable size  on  their  own  account.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  real  estate  interests  will  make  it  ex- 
tremely hard  for  city  councils  to  proceed  far  in  this 
direction. 

One  further  concession  is  made  to  those  communi- 
ties which,  prior  to  April  1,  1909,  passed  an  unearned 
increment  tax  ordinance  to  take  effect  before  January 
1,  1911,  or  in  which  prior  to  the  latter  date  an  ordi- 
nance had  gone  into  operation  with  retroactive  effect 
back  to  April  1,  1909.  In  case  such  commimities 
can  show  that  their  average  yearly  income  under  their 
ordinances  was  in  excess  of  the  portion  allotted  to  them 
under  the  imperial  law,  the  difference  is  to  be  paid  them 
out  of  the  share  of  the  Empire  until  April  1,  1915. 
Or  instead  of  this  a  community,  with  the  consent  of 
the  imperial  chancellor,  may  retain  its  existing  ordi- 
nance for  the  same  period,  paying  over  to  the  Empire, 
however,  all  income  in  excess  of  the  average  which  it 
received  from  its  own  tax  prior  to  April  1,  1911.  It 
is  left  to  the  imperial  federal  council  {Bundesrat)^ 
by  the  way,  to  determine  what  this  average  has  been 
in  given  cases.  So  far  no  general  method  of  comput- 
ing such  averages  has  been  promulgated.  Owing  to. 
the  great  diversity  of  municipal  ordinances  on  the  sub- 
ject it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  do  so,  and 
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any  solution  is  certain  to  cause  friction  between  city 
and  imperial  officials.  For  the  time  being,  therefore, 
the  Bimdesrat  has  decided  to  avoid  general  rules  and 
to  deal  only  with  individual  cases  as  they  come  up. 

By  these  transition  provisions  of  the  new  law  those 
cities  which  anticipated  the  Empire  in  unearned  incre- 
ment taxation  are  guaranteed  against  any  diminution 
of  their  income  from  this  source  during  a  period  of 
four  years.  After  1915,  however,  all  local  legislation 
will  be  permanently  superseded  by  the  imperial  law 
administered  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  country. 
So  far  as  the  continuation  of  local  ordinances  is  con- 
cerned a  recent  announcement  by  the  imperial  chan- 
cellor is  of  great  interest.^  For  the  present  he  has 
determined  to  grant  permission  to  retain  existing  ordi- 
nances for  periods  of  one  year  only.  This  will  enable 
municipalities  having  their  own  ordinances  to  study 
results  obtained  under  the  imperial  law  in  other  cities. 
If  the  latter  prove  satisfactory,  the  uniformity  contem- 
plated by  the  law  may  be  attained,  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  interested  cities,  earlier  than  1915|. 

From  an  American  point  of  view  those  aspects  of  the 
new  imperial  law  which  we  have  just  been  considering 
are  interesting.  They  show  the  federal  government  of 
Germany  reaching  down  to  abrogate  or  rearrange  in 
thorogoing  fashion  a  detailed  part  of  the  tax  sys- 
tems of  many  municipalities  and  local  governments 
scattered  through  its  separate  states.  Under  oiu* 
constitutional  system  such  interference  by  Washing- 
ton in  affairs  of  local  taxation  is,  of  course,  quite  out 
of  the  question. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  German  practice  the 
actual  administration  of  the  new  unearned  incre- 
ment tax  is  turned  over  to  the  various  state  govem- 

1  MltteHungen  d.  ZwitrdcteUe  d.  deutMhen  StidtetacB,  10.  Junl,  1011,  jk  1S7. 
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mentS;  subject,  however,  to  the  supervision  of  the 
imperial  plenipotentiaries  for  customs  and  taxes. 
Ample  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  all  complaints  made  by  tax  payers.  Fines 
are  provided  for  various  offences.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  German  Municipal  Conference  the  administrative 
provisions  of  the  law  are  so  unduly  complicated  that 
they  will  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  work  and  the 
costs  necessary  to  collect  the  tax,  and  will  lead  to 
much  litigation.^ 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  prophecies  are  more 
apt  to  be  misleading  than  those  regarding  the  income 
to  be  yielded  by  an  unearned  increment  tax.  All  the 
factors  affecting  the  real  estate  market,  including  the 
perturbations  and  evasions  caused  by  the  impending 
tax  itself,  and  all  the  complicated  legal  paraphernalia 
for  the  computation  of  unearned  increment,  play  a  part 
in  the  final  result.  Over  a  very  wide  field,  such  as  that 
covered  by  the  new  imperial  law,  however,  fluctuations 
in  the  many  local  real  estate  markets  will  perhaps  tend 
to  compensate  each  other.  As  to  the  probable  income 
which  the  new  tax  may  be  expected  to  yield  all  cau- 
tious prophets  are  silent.  Only  one  line  of  specula- 
tion may  be  suggested  regarding  this  matter.  In 
1909,  a  stamp  tax  was  placed  in  the  imperial  budget 
with  the  understanding  that  the  unearned  incre- 
ment tax  law  should  be  worked  out  later  and  substi- 
tuted for  it.  Now  to  enable  the  government  to  dis- 
pense with  this  stamp  tax  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  20,000,000  marks  from  the  imeamed  increment 
tax  would  be  necessary.  And  as  the  empire  was  to  re- 
ceive only  half  of  the  income  from  such  a  tax,  a  total 

>  Antnc  d.  Vbntaodes  d.  deutaolieii  Stidtetacs  betr.  RelobMuwaohaBteuer  v.  1, 
Nor.,  19ia  MlttaUungen  d.  ZentraliteUe  d.  deotMlien  StAdteiags  v.  12.  Dm., 
1910.  p.  489. 
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revenue  of  40,000,000  marks  ($9,528,400.00)  was  to 
this  extent  indicated.  Whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment's original  bill  would  have  produced  so  much  is 
highly  problematical.  But  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  amendments  made  in  the  Reichstag  enormously 
reduced  the  revenue  producing  power  of  the  act. 
That  the  government  shares  this  view  is  proved  by 
the  later  action  of  the  Reichstag  which,  upon  the 
urgent  representations  of  the  imperial  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  postponed  the  substitution  of  the  unearned 
increment  for  the  stamp  tax  from  1911  to  1914. 

In  its  main  outlines,  therefore,  the  new  impmal 
law  may  be  described  as  fairly  strong  in  its  retro- 
active features  and  weak  elsewhere.  Financially  its 
present  importance  is  very  slight.  In  its  extreme  com- 
plexity the  law  is  a  true  product  of  the  German  intel- 
lect. As  experience  is  obtained  in  its  administration 
and  as  decisions  are  handed  down  by  the  courts 
regarding  its  interpretation,  the  difficulties  arising 
from  this  course  may  be  greatly  reduced.  Still  it  re- 
mains a  very  vital  question,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  more  democratic  coimtries  which 
may  wish  to  follow  Germany's  example,  as  to  how 
far  the  complexity  of  unearned  increment  taxation 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself.  As  the 
law  stands  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  empire  from 
the  point  of  view  of  productivity,  nor  to  the  cities  as 
regards  their  share  of  the  income,  nor  to  the  real  estate 
interests  which,  of  course,  are  fundamentally  opposed 
to  all  taxation  of  this  sort.  Between  the  three  it 
is  certain  to  be  considerably  amended  soon  after  its 
effects  become  manifest.  German  land  tax  reformers 
are  inclined  to  lament  that  the  new  law  has  "no 
teeth  in  it.''  A  fairer  statement  would  be  that  it 
has  simply  cut  its  milk  teeth  and  may  be  expected  to 
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develop  mature  molars  and  incisors  later.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  however,  the  new  im- 
perial law  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  significant 
practical  applications  of  the  single  tax  idea  that  has 
ever  been  attempted. 

RoBBBT  C.  Brooks. 
Uniysbsftt  of  Cincinnati. 
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TENANCY  IN  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
STATES 

SUMMARY 

The  tenancy  problem  one  of  many  phases,  710. — Characteriiatioii 
of  the  North  Central  States,  712. — Relation  of  tenancy  to  value  of 
land,  by  states,  714. — The  same  by  groups  of  counties,  717. — Influ- 
enced by  sise  of  farms,  719. — By  type  oi  farming,  720. — Tenancy 
and  the  com  belt,  723.  —  Extensiye  and  intensiye  farming,  724.  —  Sum- 
mary, 728. 

From  the  standpoint  of  tenancy  the  United  States 
is  far  too  large  and  too  varied  to  be  treated  as  a  unit. 
Any  one  of  the  recognized  geographical  divisions  is 
so  large  and  varied  that  even  a  statistical  treatment 
of  tenancy  for  one  section  is  sure  to  leave  out  of  account 
many  local  and  minor  influences  which  taken  together 
may  be  of  primary  importance.  It  would  be  irra- 
tional to  speak  of  tenancy  in  the  abstract  and  in- 
clude within  the  scope  of  the  term  the  twenty-acre 
cotton  farm  of  Greorgia  and  the  thousand-acre  farm 
of  North  Dakota.  In  the  former  case  the  tenant  is 
usually  under  the  eye  and  the  domination  of  the  owner 
of  the  land;  is  in  debt  for  equipment  and  dependent 
for  subsistence;  is  in  charge  of  one  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  property;  and  is  himself  the  owner  of  but 
one  or  two  hundred  dollars  worth.  In  the  latter  case 
the  tenant  is  frequently  as  independent  as  the  owner 
of  the  land;  selects  his  crops  to  be  planted;  plans  his 
field  operations;  owns  his  live  stock  and  implements, 
free  from  incumbrance;  buys  and  sells  entirely  at  will; 
owns  property  worth  from  one  to  several  thousand 
dollars;  and  is  in  charge  of  a  farm  worth  perhaps 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Such  is  the  contrast 
from  north  to  south.    Tho  the  contrast  from  east  to 

710 
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west  is  less  pronounced;  it  is  by  no  means  negligible. 
In  the  East  the  farm  is  small  by  comparison;  it  no 
longer  responds  to  cultivation  alone;  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  draft  animals  and  even  less  to 
the  use  of  mechanical  power;  diversified  farming, 
or  highly  specialized  intensive  farming,  is  the  only 
types  which  can  succeed.  In  the  far  West  there  is  a 
great  expanse  of  country,  and  the  greatest  diversity 
of  soil  and  climate;  a  range  of  crops  from  the  durum 
wheat  and  alfalfa  of  the  plains  to  the  irrigated  gardens 
of  the  valleys.  There  is  land  worn  out  from  the 
standpoint  of  present  methods  of  farming,  and  land 
so  rich  that  those  farming  it  believe  it  will  last  forever. 
There  are  farms  (so-called)  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
acres,  worth  a  dollar  an  acre;  and  farms  of  three  acres 
worth  three  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  Moreover, 
in  the  western  country  many  farms  are  just  being 
taken  from  the  government  in  the  form  of  homestead, 
Carey  Act  entries,  desert  claims,  and  the  like;  great 
numbers  are  being  sold  on  every  conceivable  plan  of 
codperative  development  and  deferred  payment,  these 
latter  being  orchard  enterprises  as  a  rule.  It  is  appa- 
rent that  these  conditions  are  not  comparable  either 
with  the  South,  the  East,  or  the  middle  West.  It  is 
no  less  apparent  that  the  different  units  here  are  not 
comparable  one  with  another.  The  conditions  are 
so  unstable  and  uncertain  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  present  situation,  let  alone  discover  the  trend 
events  are  taking.  It  may,  however,  be  noted  by 
way  of  further  introduction  that  there  is  a  compara- 
tively low  percentage  of  tenancy  in  the  East  and  in 
the  far  West;  the  highest  percentage  in  the  South; 
and,  in  the  North,  a  high  percentage  in  the  middle 
West,  or,  in  terms  of  the  census,  the  North  Central 
division  of  states. 
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The  North  Central  division  is  a  large  block  of  coun- 
try. It  comprises  twelve  states,  the  smallest  being 
Indiana,  the  largest,  Minnesota.  Taken  together 
they  have  an  area  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
square  miles,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  area  of  continental 
United  States.  They  have  a  population  of  almost 
thirty  millions,  or  about  a  third  of  the  total.  From 
the  agricultural  point  of  view  this  section  has  striking 
features.  Here  are  over  one-third  of  all  the  farms 
and  farm  land  of  the  country,  valued  at  more  than 
the  remaining  two-thirds.  In  connection  with  these 
farms  are  found  nearly  half  of  the  cattle,  45  per  cent 
of  the  horses,  and,  in  value,  almost  half  of  the  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery.  Within  this 
section  there  is  grown  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  whole  country.  Also  seven-tenths  of  the  com  crop, 
eight-tenths  of  the  oats  crop,  and  six-tenths  of  the 
hay  and  forage  crop  are  grown  in  this  division.  In 
short,  the  great  bulk  of  the  bread  stuffs  and  the  meat, 
and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  dairy  products  and 
the  fruit,  come  from  these  states. 

The  North  Central  division  is  often  spoken  of  as 
a  section  uniform  in  character  and  quality;  but  such 
is  far  from  the  case.  For  example,  the  price  of  land 
in  Illinois  is  reported  at  $94.90  per  acre,  and  in  North 
Dakota  at  $25.70,  the  other  ten  states  ranging  between 
these  extremes.  Even  within  a  state  there  are  great 
variations.  For  example,  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  there 
is  much  land  selling  for  more  than  $200  an  acre,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  whole  county  in  Illinois  is  reported 
at  $17.00  per  acre  for  land  and  buildings.  Nebraska 
has  land  selling  for  $150  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  while  in  the  western  part  there  are  abundant 
examples  of  the  economist's  no-rent  land.  Moreova, 
both  in  Ohio  and  in  North  Dakota  there  is  land 
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which  has  not  been  farmed  at  all.  The  topography, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  length  of  tune  it  has 
been  cultivated  all  hdp  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
farm,  which  in  Ohio  averages  89  acres,  and  in 
NorUi  Dakota  382  acres.  The  density  of  popular 
tion  is  correspondingly  unlike,  ranging  from  117  per 
square  mile  in  Ohio  down  to  7.6  in  South  Dakota, 
while  in  parts  of  Ohio  the  density  is  several  times  the 
average  for  the  state  and  in  South  Dakota  it  falls 
below  one  per  square  mile  for  some  counties. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  its  primary  condition.  The  greatest  prairies  of 
North  America  were  in  these  states,  and  some  of  the 
best  of  the  pine  forests  and  extensive  hardwood  forests. 
The  swamps  are  great  in  extent  in  the  northern  part, 
tho  irrigation  is  essential  to  good  crops  in  the 
western  part.  As  a  result  the  character  of  the  farming 
varies  very  greatly.  Certain  states  may  be  charac- 
terized by  the  leading  type  of  agriculture  within  them. 
Ohio  has  long  been  known  as  a  sheep-growing  state, 
Illinois  as  a  cereal-producing  state,  Wisconsin  as  a 
dairy  state,  Iowa  as  a  cattle-  and  swine-producing 
state.  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  are  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  producers  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
flax;  Michigan  is  noted  for  fruit,  and  sugar  beets; 
and  so  through  the  list.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  go  from  one  state  to  another  to  find  chang- 
ing conditions.  There  is  much  dissimilarity  within 
any  given  state,  and  consequent  variety  in  the 
agriculture.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  there  is  the 
r^rular  grain  growing,  —  com,  oats,  and  barley;  there 
are  cattle  for  beef  and  for  the  dairy,  there  are  sheep 
and  swine;  but  in  addition  to  these  more  ordinary 
kinds  of  farming,  we  find  the  tobacco  farms,  truck 
farms,  and  the  so-called  clover-seed  farms,  besides 
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land  still  to  be  made  into  farms.  In  Illinois  the 
crop  range  is  a  wide  one.  Some  parts  of  the  state 
grow  as  much  com  per  square  mile  as  is  grown  any- 
where; some  counties  are  outside  the  main  com  belt. 
In  parts  of  the  state  clover  and  timothy  are  found 
on  almost  every  farm;  in  other  parts  these  crops  are 
almost  unknown. 

With  all  these  conditions  varying  so  widely  it  would 
be  strange  were  tenancy  a  constant  factor,  and  it  is 
not.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  it  to  run 
through  a  wider  range,  since  it  now  varies  by  individ- 
ual counties  from  less  than  one  per  cent  of  all  farms 
in  some  to  eighty-three  per  cent  in  others.  Over  two- 
fifths  of  all  land  of  the  United  States  rented  to  tenant 
farmers  is  found  in  this  group  of  twelve  states,  and 
these  farms  have  a  value  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
three-fifths  of  such  farms. 

VALUE  OF  LAND  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TENANCY 


Value  per 
acre 

Per  cent  of 
tenanoy 

Rankin 
value 

Rankin 
tenant 

niinoifl 

94.90 
83.00 
62.00 
63.30 
43.30 
41.84 
41.76 
37.00 
35.50 
34.70 
32.00 
25.70 

41.4 
37.8 
30.0 
28.4 
13.9 
38.2 
29.9 
21.0 
36.8 
24.6 
16.0 
14.3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

Iowa 

3 

5 

Ohio 

7 

WiBOonsin     

12 

Nebraska 

2 

Mifleouri 

6 

Minnfflota    

9 

Kansaa 

4 

South  Dakota 

Michigan 

8 
10 

North  Dakota 

11 

The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  is  the  close  parallelism 
between  the  value  of  land  and  the  proportion  of  tenancy. 
The  above  table  shows  the  value  of  land  per  acre, 
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and  the  per  cent  of  tenancy,  as  reported  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Census,  together  with  the  rank  in  each. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ranks  in  value  and  in  tenancy 
correspond  closely  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  states 
and  differ  materially  in  the  other  instances.  Must 
it  be  inferred  then  that  the  case  is  a  mere  coincidence  ? 
Before  dismissing  it  as  such  let  us  drop  three  states 
from  the  list  and  re-rank  the  remaining  nine.  Dropping 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  the  result  is  that, 
in  value  and  tenancy  respectively,  the  ranking  is  as 
follows:  — 

RANK  IN  VALUE  AND  IN  TENANCY,  SELECTED 
STATES 


THinniR    

Iowa 

Indiana 

Ohio  

Miasouri 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota 

Michigan 

North  Dakota 

Surely,  if  this  be  a  mere  coincidence,  it  is  a  very 
striking  one.  But  why  drop  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska  ?  In  partial  answer  it  may  be  said  that  Wis- 
consin has  always  been  remarkably  low  in  tenancy, 
from  causes  which  will  be  discussed  later,  and  that 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  come  up  rapidly  in  ten- 
ancy, due  to  the  imusual  adaptability  of  their  lands 
to  extensive  farming,  and  to  the  f\u*ther  fact  that  in 
them  no  considerable  amount  of  available  imoccupied 
land  is  left,  to  be  taken  by  homeseekers  and  so  for  a 
time  balance  the  tendency  toward  the  purchase  of 
land  for  speculation.    Land  held  for  speculation  is 


Rankin 
▼laiM 

Rankin 
tenanoy 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

4 

6 

7 

7 

6 

8 

8 

9 

9 
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always  for  rent  and  the  time  has  arrived  in  these  states 
when  tenants  are  plentiful  enough  to  take  the  most 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  much  land  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  goes  begging  for  occupants;  it  must 
be  worked  by  its  owner  or  not  at  all,  hence  a  very  low 
rate  of  tenancy  in  the  newer  sections  of  these  states, 
which  holds  the  general  average  of  tenancy  down, 
in  spite  of  a  high  rate  in  the  older  sections  where 
speculators  and  tenants  are  both  plentiful.  It  is  in 
the  older  states  that  conditions  are  more  uniform  and 
apparently  more  stable,  and  it  is  in  these  states  that 
values  and  tenancy  seem  unmistakably  to  be  travelling 
the  same  road,  and  at  a  somewhat  similar  rate  of  speed. 
The  trend  of  tenancy  for  the  group  during  the  past 
thirty  years  is  shown  in  the  table:  — 


PER  CENT  OF  TENANCY,  1880-1910 


1910 

1900 

1890 

41.4 

39.3 

34.0 

37.8 

34.9 

28.1 

30.0 

28.6 

25.4 

28.4 

27./J 

22.9 

13.9 

13.5 

11.4 

38.2 

36.9 

24.7 

29.9 

30.5 

26.8 

21.0 

17.3 

12.9 

36.8 

35.2 

28.2 

24.6 

21.8 

13.2 

16.0 

15.9 

14.0 

14.3 

8.5 

6.9 

1880 


niinoiB 

Iowa 

TnHianft.      .... 

Ohio 

WiBConsin  . . . 

Nebraska 

Miflsouri 

MinneBOta    . . 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 
Michigan  . . . 
North  Dakota 


31.4 
23.8 
23.7 
19.3 

9.1 
18.0 
27.3 

9.2 
16.3 

3.9^ 
10.0 

3.9^ 


Throughout  this  period  the  relation  between  value 
of  land  and  the  rate  of  tenancy  has  been  substantially 
as  shown  for  1010  above.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
slight  decline  in  tenancy  for  Missouri  during  the  past 


For  D»koto  Territory. 
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ten  years  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  occurring  in 
the  group  during  the  thirty  years. 

The  close  relationship  between  value  of  land  and 
rate  of  tenancy  is  even  more  strikingly  brought  out 
by  a  comparison  of  groups  of  counties  within  a  state 
than  in  the  comparison  of  one  state  with  another. 
Within  the  state  of  Illinois^  in  a  block  of  fourteen 
counties  where  farms  are  reported  at  $150  or  more 
per  acre,  there  was  ten  years  ago  50.6  per  cent  of 
tenancy.  In  these  counties  at  the  present  census 
there  is  54.7  per  cent  of  tenancy.  Not  only  is  the 
amount  of  tenancy  high,  but  it  is  increasing  rapidly, 
more  rapidly  than  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  In 
another  block  of  nineteen  counties,  in  which  the  value 
of  farms  is  less  than  $50  per  acre,  in  1900  there  was 
27.8  per  cent  of  tenancy,  while  now  there  is  29.7  per 
cent.  This  is  but  about  two-thirds  the  proportion  of 
tenancy  for  the  whole  state,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
is  below  that  for  the  state.  The  same  general  condi- 
tions prevail  in  Ohio,  which  we  may  view  from  a  little 
different  standpoint  so  as  to  include  all  farms  of  the 
state.  It  is  found  that  in  thirty  counties  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts,  having  an  average  valuation  for 
farms  of  $60,  or  less,  per  acre,  the  per  cent  of  tenancy 
ten  years  ago  was  19.5;  at  present  it  is  20.8;  not  a 
great  change  for  the  period,  and  a  low  proportion  in 
each  case.  In  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  state, 
the  per  cent  of  tenancy  in  1900  was  30.9,  while  in  1910 
it  was  33  per  cent.  It  is  just  here,  roughly  the  middle 
of  Ohio  from  north  to  south,  that  we  iBnd  the  pro- 
noimced  break  in  the  tendency  of  farms  to  slip  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  owners  and  into  the  possession  of 
tenants,  for  from  this  line  to  the  east  tenancy  declines, 
while  to  the  west,  at  least  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
ownership  declines. 
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The  same  relationship  between  values  and  tenancy 
may  be  seen  in  Missouri,  where  in  sixteen  coimties 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  with  values  of 
160  and  over  per  acre  there  is  33.5  per  cent  of  ten- 
ancy. This  is  well  above  the  general  average  for  the 
state  and  is  slightly  above  the  per  cent  for  the  same 
counties  ten  years  ago.  In  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state  a  like  number  of  counties  with  values 
below  $60  stood  at  27.0  per  cent  in  tenancy  in  1900, 
but  fell  to  24.6  per  cent  by  1010.  In  Indiana  the  nine- 
teen counties  in  which  farms  are  worth,  per  acre,  $100 
and  up  have  36  per  cent  of  tenancy.  The  twenty-five 
counties  with  values  at  $50  and  below  have  21  per 
cent  of  tenancy.  These  groups  happen  to  be,  re- 
spectively, about  equally  above  and  below  the  average 
values  and  average  tenancy  for  the  whole  state. 

More  examples  might  be  given,  but  so  far  as  the 
writer  has  made  the  test,  the  general  relationship 
holds  within  each  state.  That  it  will  hold  where 
other  conditions  are  equal  seems  to  be  beyond  con- 
troversy. It  does  not  always  hold  good  from  one 
state  to  another  nor  even  within  a  given  state,  be- 
cause of  varying  conditions;  yet  the  exceptions  are 
comparatively  infrequent.^ 

Not  only  has  tenancy  either  decreased,  or  increased 
at  a  relatively  slower  rate,  in  all  parts  of  the  North 
Central  states  where  the  price  of  land  is  below  the 
average,  but  the  actual  number  of  tenants  has  in 
many  instances  decreased.  That  is  to  say,  some 
farms  which  had  been  worked  by  tenants  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  owners,  tho  in  more  cases,  as  in 
such  pioneer  sections  as  southwestern  Kansas,  the 
lower  proportion  of  tenancy  is  due,  not  to  this  move- 

>  See  wttele  on  "  Tenancy  In  lows,"  Qunrteily  PubUoattone  Amertoan  StaUMoal 
Society.  Mareh,  1011. 
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ment,  but  to  the  development  of  new  fanns  operated 
by  owners,  the  tenant  farms  holding  their  own  in 
numbers  or  even  increasing.  Or  the  tenants  may 
have  decreased,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  owners,  such 
being  the  case  in  the  high-priced  sections  of  Illinois, 
and  in  half  or  more  of  Iowa.  This  of  course  means  a 
decided  increase  in  the  size  of  farms.  In  the  thirty 
counties  of  Ohio  having  farms  under  $60  per  acre  on 
an  average  there  was  a  decrease  of  more  than  1800 
in  the  number  of  tenant  farms,  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  state  there  was  an  increase  in  this  class  of  over 
2900.  In  both  cases  the  number  of  land-owning  far- 
mers decreased,  giving  as  a  net  result  a  number  of 
farms  for  the  state  smaller  by  about  5300  than  ten 
years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  farms  increased 
in  size  in  all  states  of  this  group  except  South  Dakota, 
but  the  increases  were  far  from  uniform  over  the 
states.  In  those  districts  in  which  the  system  of 
farming  seems  to  be  undergoing  little  change,  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  tenancy  seems  as  a  rule 
to  be  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
farm.  A  gain  in  ownership,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
associated  with  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction 
or  with  absence  of  change.  This  does  not  hold  good 
in  districts  where,  for  example,  great  wheat  farms 
are  being  broken  up  into  smaller  ones;  for  here  the 
first  result  is  an  increase  in  tenancy. 

Values  of  land  and  size  of  holdings  are  by  no  means 
the  only  factors  in  the  tenancy  problem.  Among 
others  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  character  of  the 
farming  done  is  not  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  tenant 
and  the  land-owning  farmer.  In  this  North  Central 
group  of  states,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  the 
tenants  had  charge  of  more  than  their  proportional 
number  of  farms  on  which  hay  and  grain  were  the  prin- 
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cipal  products.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  little  more 
than  half  their  proportion  of  the  live  stock  farms. 
These  two  classes  of  farms  comprise  the  greater  part 
of  all  farms  in  this  section;  hence  in  the  proportional 
distribution  of  these  farms  between  owners  and  tenants 
is  seen  the  leading  characteristics  of  tenant  and  land- 
owning farmers,  so  far  as  the  general  type  of  agricul- 
ture is  concerned.  The  tenant  raises  grain  to  sell; 
the  land  owner  more  often  raises  it  to  feed  to  live 
stock.  The  tenant  produces  but  three-fourths  of 
his  proportional  share  of  hay  and  forage,  and  this 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  proportion  of  the 
cattle  which  he  owns.  In  the  ownership  of  sheep  he 
is  even  farther  behind  the  land-owning  farmer.  Yet 
in  the  case  of  swine  he  has  his  full  quota,  and  here  is 
an  exception  to  the  generalization  that  the  tenant 
raises  grain  to  sell;  tho  he  does  this  to  a  great  degree, 
he  feeds  a  great  many  hogs. 

The  leading  cereals  of  the  North  Central  states  are 
com  and  wheat,  together  constituting  about  four- 
fifths  the  value  of  all  cereals.  The  tenants  grow  only 
two-thirds  of  their  share  of  the  wheat,  yet  they  ex- 
ceed by  one-third  their  proportional  share  of  the  com. 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  conditions  vary  widely  from 
state  to  state.  In  several  of  the  distinctively  wheat- 
growing  states  the  tenants  are  growing  more  than  their 
proportional  share,  leaving  them  with  much  less  in 
the  other  states.  With  com  the  conditions  are  more 
uniform,  the  tenant  raising  throughout  proportionally 
more  than  the  land  owner.  The  less  usual  crope, 
such  as  v^etables,  fruit,  and  tobacco,  are  grown 
mainly  by  the  land-owning  farmer.  Couple  with 
these  facts  of  tenancy,  —  the  prevalence  of  grain 
growing  in  general,  and  of  com  growing  in  particular, 
and  the  scarcity  of  cattle  and  sheep,  —  the  charao- 
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teristics  of  the  tenant  farm  itself.  There  is  the  same 
value  in  land  per  acre,  and  not  far  from  the  same 
number  of  acres;  but  the  buildings  are  worth  but 
fivensixths  as  much  as  on  the  farm  occupied  by  its 
owner.  In  implements  and  machinery  the  tenant 
has  a  little  less  than  his  proportional  share;  tho  this 
is  due  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  he  is  less  in  need  of 
such  things  as  haying  tools,  com  binders,  or  milk 
separators  than  is  the  land  owner.  Tenants  are 
seldom  handicapped  by  lack  of  implements.  The 
tenant  fanner  himself  is  much  younger  than  the 
owner;  he  stays  on  the  same  farm  not  to  exceed  about 
a  third  as  long  a  period  of  time  as  does  the  owner. 
These  facts  are  all  significant.  They  pictmre  a  farmer 
with  a  poor  outfit  of  buildings,  with  comparatively 
little  grass  land,  with  little  live  stock,  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  of  grain  to  be  hauled  immediately 
to  market.  The  one  exception  to  this  condition  is 
the  feeding  of  much  of  his  com  to  hogs. 

If  these  conditions  are  accurately  outlined  they 
present  a  reason  other  than  the  high  price  of  land  for 
the  concentration  of  tenancy  on  the  better  land. 
The  tenant  is  not  equipped  for  doing  the  more  exacting 
work  of  stock  farming.  He  lacks  the  capital  with 
which  to  begin.  He  wishes  to  engage  in  a  business 
which  will  yield  returns  during  the  year,  not  after  a 
period  of  years.  Again,  he  is  not  encouraged  by  his 
landlord  to  go  into  live  stock  to  any  extent;  the  land- 
lord is  not  anxious  to  put  a  great  deal  of  money  into 
the  necessary  barns,  silos,  and  fences.  Even  should 
he  have  the  opportunity  to  raise  stock  on  a  given 
farm,  the  probability  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  move 
within  a  short  time  is  a  discoiuragement  against  doing 
so,  since  the  next  farm  he  takes  will  in  all  likelihood 
not  be  so  well  equipped.    In  one  respect  landlord 
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and  tenant  seem  to  be  agreed,  —  they  want  prompt 
returns  on  the  outlay.  These  conditions  cause  the 
tenant  to  gravitate  toward  the  section  where  the  type 
of  farming  for  which  he  is  iBtted,  and  which  meets 
his  needs,  can  best  be  done.  This  means  a  district 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  grain,  especially  com. 

That  tenants  are  prevalent  in  the  heart  of  the  grain- 
growing  section  may  be  seen  from  the  maps  on  page 
722.  The  striking  similarity  of  a  tenancy  map  and 
a  cotton  area  map  for  the  South  has  often  been  noted. 
The  relation  of  the  corn  belt  to  the  density  of  tenancy 
in  the  North  has  not  attracted  so  much  attention. 
The  map  showing  the  com  belt  is  from  the  census 
of  1900,  while  that  showing  tenancy  is  for  1910.  There 
is,  however,  no  serious  incomparability  on  this  account, 
since  the  com-belt  outline  is  quite  stable.  The  re- 
semblance between  these  two  maps,  even  as  they  stand, 
cannot  escape  notice;  and  yet,  as  it  happens,  they 
are  so  constructed  as  to  cover  up  certain  coincidences. 
For  example,  the  com  map  shows  the  same  density 
for  northeastern  Missouri  and  southern  Iowa  as  for 
the  greater  portions  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  while  the 
fact  is  this  section  had  just  barely  enough  com  to 
admit  it  to  the  first  class.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
siderable niunber  of  counties  within  this  area  were 
just  low  enough  in  tenancy  to  drop  them  into  the 
lower  class  on  the  tenancy  map.  A  map  more  care- 
fully shaded  (as  might  be  done  by  the  dot  system  of 
mapping)  would  show  a  closer  relationship  than  is 
here  brought  out.  The  other  important  instance, 
aside  from  the  one  mentioned,  in  which  the  two  maps 
do  not  correspond,  is  the  projection  of  the  dense 
tenancy  area  into  southwestern  Minnesota  and  eastern 
South  Dakota.  This  is  a  region  in  which  the  acreage 
of  com  has  increased  rapidly  diuing  the  past  ten  years; 
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therefore  a  map  showing  the  com  area  up  to  date 
would  correspond  much  more  clearly  with  the  tenancy 
map  than  does  the  one  given.  The  same  is  true  to 
a  smaller  degree  of  the  southern  limits  of  the  com 
belt,  both  corn  and  tenancy  having  moved  in  that 
direction.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  especially,  the 
tenant  is  a  corn  grower,  being  decidedly  low  in  live 
stock  and  hay  production  and,  in  Kansas  especially, 
low  in  wheat  production. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  there  is  any  magi- 
cal connection  between  tenancy  and  the  growing  of 
com.  The  connection  is  very  much  unlike  the  re- 
lation of  tenancy  to  cotton  growing.  It  would  seem 
to  be  due  more  to  the  failure,  perhaps  the  inability, 
of  the  tenant  to  enter  the  more  profitable  business  of 
stock  raising  than  to  any  other  cause.  Tme,  in  some 
cases  the  landlord  requires  the  tenant  to  grow  com 
and  deliver  it  to  him  at  market  price,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  a  supply  for  feeding  stock,  and  also  in  order 
to  keep  his  land  in  better  condition  than  it  would  be 
with  small  grain  growing;  but  these  cases  are  surely 
not  very  common.  The  tenant  is  the  type  of  farmer 
to  prefer  the  extensive  to  the  intensive  system  of 
farming.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  this  section, 
where  corn  has  not  proved  a  profitable  crop,  and  yet 
where  land  has  advanced  rapidly  in  price,  the  tenant 
farmer  is  a  wheat  grower.  This  may  be  seen  on  the 
map  if  the  wheat  section  of  the  Red  River  Valley  be 
kept  in  mind,  for  over  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
vidley  the  tenancy  shading  is  noticeably  dark.  These 
are  the  two  sections,  the  corn  and  the  wheat  areas 
blending  into  each  other,  in  which  a  simple  exploita- 
tive system  of  farming  is  possible.  Here  tenancy  is 
not  only  high,  but  is  on  the  increase  at  a  rapid  rate. 
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Around  the  outside  of  this  great  area  there  is  not  the 
opportunity  to  plant  and  reap  on  a  wholesale  plan. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  Ohio  and  the  rest  of  the  state  in 
respect  to  soil  and  topography,  and  the  line  of  the 
division  shows  plainly  on  the  tenancy  map.  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  portion,  with  its  hilly  land, 
wheat  and  com  are  not  grown  in  great  quantities. 
It  is  here  that  sheep  raising  and  dairying  are  common, 
neither  of  which  businesses  predominates  amongst 
tenants.  These  businesses  are  not  adapted  to  the 
ability  of  the  tenant;  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the 
crops  which  he  prefers.  It  seems  that  a  diversified 
type  of  farming  is  all  but  inevitable  in  a  district  of 
this  kind.  Again,  this  is  not  the  land  to  rise  in  price 
as  does  the  richer  and  smoother  land,  and  so  does 
not  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  farmer  in  price  per 
acre.  The  advantage  of  the  large  holding  is  less  than 
in  the  case  of  land  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grain, 
thus  contributing  another  factor  toward  keeping  the 
value  of  the  farm  unit  from  rising  too  high  for  the 
farmer  of  moderate  fortune.  In  Michigan,  where 
tenancy  is  low,  farming  is  diversified.  Fruit  growing 
is  prevalent,  in  some  counties  great  quantities  of 
potatoes  are  raised;  dairying,  and  sheep  raising  pre- 
dominate in  others.  All  of  these  facts  apply  to  Wis- 
consin, which  among  the  older  states  has  a  lower  rate 
of  tenancy  than  any  other  in  the  middle  West.  Wis- 
consin is  preeminent  in  the  dairy  business,  but  ranks 
comparatively  low  in  grain.  Unquestionably  there 
are  other  factors  than  those  here  discussed  which 
must  receive  attention  in  a  treatise  on  tenancy.  Among 
these  is  the  matter  of  nationality  of  the  farmer, — 
and  the  aflBnity  for  land  of  the  Germans  and  Nor- 
wegians, so  niunerous  in  Wisconsin,  is  proverbial. 
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Passing  to  Minnesota,  the  chances  for  long  fuirowB 
and  a  smaller  variety  of  operations  for  a  given  farm 
increase  greatly.  And  immediately  tenancy  is  more 
frequently  found.  In  a  few  of  the  choicest  counties 
forty-five  per  cent  and  over  of  the  farmers  are  tenants. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  since  wheat  farming  is  of  the 
extensive  sort  even  more  than  com,  does  not  the  same 
amount  of  tenancy  develop  in  connection  with  it? 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Up  to  the  present  time 
wheat  has  been  a  pioneer  crop.  It  has  been  raised 
for  a  comparatively  few  years,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty, 
after  which  it  fails  to  yield  as  well  as  before,  and  is 
followed  by  a  more  diversified  system  of  agriculture. 
During  the  wheat  regime  the  value  of  the  land  is  low. 
There  is  other  land  not  very  different  which  can  be 
homesteaded,  or  bought  at  government  price,  or  on 
long  time  from  a  railroad  company.  While  these 
conditions  obtain  there  are  indeed  always  a  great 
many  speculators,  non-resident  landholders,  who 
would  be  glad  to  let  their  land  on  almost  any  terms. 
But  the  farmer  can  buy  for  himself,  and  does,  but  no 
one  can  be  found  to  take  the  speculator's  land. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  very  little  tenancy  in  North 
Dakota.  At  present  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state;  but  the  western  half  is  a  poor  place 
to  hold  land  with  the  expectation  of  Uvely  competi- 
tion for  it  on  the  part  of  tenants.  The  same  is  true 
to  a  much  smaller  degree  of  western  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  These  states,  with  land  lower  in  price  than 
that  of  Iowa,  have  about  the  same  proportion  of  ten- 
ancy. Here  again  is  the  contrast  between  the  more 
and  the  less  diversified  farming.  It  is  not  certain 
diversified  agriculture  cannot  develop  in  these  states, 
as  in  those  to  the  east  of  them;  but  it  is  certain  that 
for  the  present  they  lend  themselves  more  readily  to 
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exploitation  under  a  one-crop  or  two-crop  system. 
Here,  especially,  the  tenant  keeps  few  cattle  or  sheep, 
produces  far  less  than  his  proportional  part  of  the 
hay,  but  gives  his  attention  primarily  to  producing 
com  and  hogs.  Everything  is  favorable  for  a  high 
rate  of  tenancy.  The  land  is  too  dear  in  price  for  the 
poor  man's  pocketbook.  It  is  level,  uniform,  and 
easy  to  till.  Moreover  it  is  held  in  large  tracts,  making 
it  easy  for  the  tenant  to  get  in  one  block  all  he  can 
cultivate.  Under  the  system  of  farming  here  practised 
these  large  units  are  more  efficient  than  smaller  ones, 
but  the  great  size  is  in  itself  a  factor,  m  addition  to 
the  high  price  per  acre,  precluding  ownership  by  a 
man  of  small  means.  In  these  states,  as  m  the  others 
previously  noticed,  high  prices  of  land  and  high  ten- 
ancy go  together,  and  low  prices  and  low  tenancy 
together.  In  Kansas  where  the  land  values  are 
fairly  luxiform  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  state, 
tenancy  shows  a  similar  uniformity.  In  Nebraska, 
where  the  range  of  prices  is  much  greater,  there  are 
many  more  counties  in  each  of  the  extreme  groups, 
all  of  the  conditions  of  high  tenancy  being  present  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  the  low  values  ex- 
cluding it  from  the  western  part. 

Turning  to  Missouri  the  conditions  are  essentially 
different.  The  whole  south  central  part  of  the  state 
is  broken  and  hilly.  Thus  it  is  quite  well  adapted 
to  fruit  growing  and  diversified  farming,  but  poorly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals  on  a  large 
scale.  Hence  tenancy  here  corresponds  to  that  of 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  or  eastern  Ohio,  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  leading  grain-growing  districts.  This 
land  is  still  largely  undeveloped,  is  low  in  price,  and 
is  therefore  in  great  measure  either  occupied  by  its 
owner  or  not  at  all.    Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana 
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are  likewise  not  so  well  adapted  to  grain  fanning. 
Here  again,  with  the  smaller  farms,  and  the  still  smaller 
fields,  combined  with  low  prices  of  land,  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  ownership  which  is,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  relatively  high. 

From  two  different  standpoints,  then,  the  same 
facts  are  discovered.  High  price  of  land  and  high 
rate  of  tenancy  go  hand  in  hand,  likewise  low  price 
of  land  and  low  rate  of  tenancy.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  one  condition  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
other.  The  American  farmer  has  been  slow  to  adopt 
a  diversified  system  of  farming.  Labor  has  been  the 
scarce  factor,  and  therefore  the  dear  one.  The  great 
desideratum  has  been  a  system  which  required  the 
TnininniiTn  amount  of  labor,  and  since  land  has  been 
the  plentiful  agent,  it  has  been  exploited  as  tho  it 
would  continue  to  yield  crops  gratuitously  for  all 
time.  With  the  growth  of  population  and  the  con- 
sequent demands  for  more  foodstuff  the  value  of  land 
has  followed  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  its  product.  But 
the  land  which  responds  best  to  immediate  demands 
rises  most.  As  a  result  the  fertile  land  capable  of 
producing  good  crops  without  the  use  of  high-priced 
fertilizers,  or  great  outlay  for  drainage,  rises  first  and 
highest.  And  while  this  movement  is  in  progress 
there  is  a  process  of  natural  selection  by  which  the 
less  efficient  farmers  are  shifted  to  the  cheaper  land 
of  the  outlying  districts;  or  if  they  remain,  they,  or 
more  likely  their  sons,  are  within  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods relegated  to  the  class  of  tenants.  Speculation 
is  still  prevalent  in  the  sections  of  high-priced  land, 
and  is  a  great  factor  in  keeping  the  price  so  high  that 
ordinary  commercial  returns  cannot  be  made  on  the 
investment  except  by  men  and  methods  above  the 
average.    This  is  in  itself  one  of  the  primary  causes 
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of  tenancy.  Such  a  sifting  and  shifting  does  not  take 
place  in  the  sections  where  land  is  less  well  adapted 
to  exploitation  and  less  attractive  to  speculators; 
hence  the  less  efScient  may  retain  ownership.  At 
the  same  time  the  type  of  farming  adapted  to  these 
sections  favors  the  efficient. 

These  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
within  the  districts  of  high-priced  land  the  farmers 
practising  the  intensive  methods  or  the  rational 
method  of  diversification  are  those  who  in  great  meas- 
ure own  the  land  they  till.  In  the  parts  of  Iowa,  for 
example,  where  dairying  is  most  prevalent,  even  tho 
the  price  of  land  is  high,  tenancy  is  relatively  low. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  intensive  farming,  such  as 
truck  and  fruit  growing.  It  can  be  done,  and  is  done, 
on  high-priced  land  without  the  aid  of  a  separate 
landlord  class.  Hence  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 
that  the  system  of  farming  is  a  factor  equally  im- 
portant, if  not  more  important,  than  the  price  of 
land  in  turning  the  scale  in  favor  of  ownership  or  in 
favor  of  tenancy.  Those  who  engage  in  what  is  called 
the  mining  type  of  farming  are  losing  their  hold  on 
the  soil.  Those  engaged  in  a  more  profitable  type  are 
retaimng  it  to  a  much  greater  degree.  Whatever 
forces  raise  the  value  of  land  make  greater  demands 
on  the  farmer  who  aspires  to  its  ownership.  What- 
ever increases  the  efficiency  of  the  farmer  makes 
ownership  more  probable.  The  extensive  pioneer 
methods  of  farming  succumb  in  the  face  of  great  waves 
of  rising  prices. 

Benjamin  H.  Hibbabd. 

Iowa  Statb  Goujbgb. 
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THE    CHECK-OFF    SYSTEM    AND    THE    CLOSED 
SHOP  AMONG  THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS 

SUMMARY 

The  check-off  system  now  in  general  use  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, 730.  —  Why  the  operators  have  granted  it:  a  precedent  in  the 
existing  check-off  for  supplies,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  check-wdgh- 
man,  731.  —  History  of  the  check-off  system  for  union  dues,  734.  — 
Its  main  features,  735. —  The  unions'  "  card  day  "  done  away  with, 
737.  —  Effect  of  the  check-off  in  strengthening  the  union,  738. — 
It  acts  to  bring  about  virtually,  tho  not  formally,  the  closed  shop,  739. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  joint  agreement  system  between 
miners  and  operators  in  1898,  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
organization  has  put  into  general  e£Pect  an  important  and 
miusual  method  of  collecting  union  dues  from  its  members. 
This  it  has  accomplished  by  the  help  of  the  individual 
operator,  who  deducts  or  checks  off  from  the  wages  of  his 
employees  the  union  dues  subscribed  by  them  to  the  union. 
After  deducting  these  dues  at  the  company  office  on  pay- 
day the  operator  turns  over  the  amount  collected  to  the 
officers  of  the  local  union.  The  arrangement  exists  at 
present  between  union  miners  and  operators  in  fourteen 
or  more  coal-producing  states.^  Such  proof  of  the  friendly 
relation  between  miner  and  operator  is  worth  more  than 
passing  notice,  especially  when  one  considers  the  bitter 
conflicts  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  between  capital 
and  labor  in  the  country's  coal  industry. 

Why  have  the  operators  granted  this  remarkable  con- 
cession to  the  United  Mine  Workers  ?  Has  it  been  solely 
because  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  organisation  7 

*  A«  to  the  adoption  of  the  check-off  In  other  Induetrtee,  see  an  article  In  the  Johns 
Hopklna  University  Circular,  1910,  No.  4,  describing  Its  operaUcm  In  the  window 
glaae  Industry,  and  In  certain  garment  workers*  shops  In  Baltimore. 
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In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  we  find  that 
other  factors  than  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  miners' 
union  contributed. 

First  of  all|  the  union  representatives  found  a  precedent 
for  their  demand  in  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  mining 
industry  itself.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  check-off 
for  union  dues  operators  were  already  in  the  habit  of  making 
deductions  from  miners'  wages  on  pay-day,  after  the  manner 
of  the  proposed  check-off,  for  house  rent,  supplies,  and  the 
like.  The  following  list  of  such  items  is  taken  from  a  Penn- 
i^lvania  miner's  due-bill,  as  it  is  called:  ^ 

Supplies    $8.26 

Blacksmith 30 

Rent 6.00 

Grooeries 20.18 

The  item  "  Supplies  "  indicates  that  the  miner  was  in- 
debted to  the  operator  for  powder  and  oil;  the  remaining 
charges,  that  he  had  his  tools  sharpened  or  repaired  by  the 
company  blacksmith,  that  he  rented  a  dwelling  house 
owned  by  the  operator,  and  bought  groceries  at  the  store 
so  frequently  located  on  company  property  and  managed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  employer.  Still  other  items 
are  found  in  coal  miners'  due-bills  in  the  different  states. 
Monthly  payments  are  made  toward  the  maintenance  of 
a  hospital  conducted  by  the  operator  for  the  benefit  of 
injured  employees,  and  for  the  support  of  a  school  which 
is  under  the  operator's  management.  Regular  contribu- 
tions to  accident  and  death  benefit  funds  appear.*  These 
items,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  are  typical  not  only  of 
present  but  also  of  past  conditions  in  the  coal  industry. 
They  are  practically  fixed  charges,  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions of  employment;  for  the  mine  worker  in  many  cases 
is  shut  off  from  the  life  of  the  ordinary  community  and 

>  Rob€rtf ,  AnthrMlte  Cod  Indortry,  p.  148. 

I  At  o0rU|n  Pnuuorlyanla  mJnlnc  properties  oontroUed  by  a  itngle  oompeny  the 
mlner'a  oontreot  provided  that  ooDtrlbutlone  to  the  local  eleny  end  tezee  were  lo  be 
deducted  from  hie  waflce  od  pay-day.  Pkt>oeedlnfli  d  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
,  No.  1078. 
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becomes  correspondingly  dependent  on  his  employer.^ 
In  some  instances  the  indebtedness  indicated  by  such 
charges  even  exceeds  the  miner's  monthly  wages.  He 
then  receives  what  is  familiarly  termed  by  the  anthracite 
workers  a  "  bob-tailed  check." 

As  already  stated,  these  deductions  from  the  miners' 
due-bills  gave  a  precedent  for  demanding  the  check-off  for 
union  dues.  The  United  Mine  Workers'  representatives 
based  their  arguments  in  part  upon  the  circumstances 
already  outlined,  declaring  that  the  check-off  should  be 
accepted  as  were  deductions  for  other  purposes;  namely, 
as  a  condition  of  employment.*  The  operators  replied 
that  the  check-off  for  union  dues  would  be  illegal,  and  that 
there  was  a  possible  element  of  compulsion  involved  in 
its  operation.  The  answer  of  the  miners'  representatives 
was  that,  if  the  check-off  was  illegal,  then  the  deductions 
already  made  by  the  operators  were  also  ill^^;  and  they 
said  in  effect  that  the  operator  himself  exercised  compul- 
sion over  his  employees,  especially  in  making  deductions 
for  "  store  "  charges,  and  this  even  when  a  miner  signed 
an  order  requesting  his  employer  to  make  such  deductions. 
The  operator  in  many  cases  practically  forced  the  miner 
to  agree  to  make  purchases  at  the  company  store  if  he 
wished  to  secure  employment  at  a  particular  mine.  As 
will  be  seen  later,  the  miners'  representatives,  in  order  to 
secure  the  check-off,  were  willing  to  furnish  the  operators 
with  a  written  order  from  each  miner  requesting  that  de- 
ductions be  made  for  union  dues.  As  for  ''  store  "  charges, 
the  miners  have  generally  maintained,  and  with  reason, 
that  the  operator  usually  secures  a  direct  profit  from  the 
company  store. 

One  other  circumstance  in  the  coal-mining  industry 
before  the  introduction  of  the  check-off  strengthened  the 

1  The  eheck«6ff  U  In  operation  under  aimllar  oondltlons  In  the  briek-maklng  Indnitnr. 
At  Thurber,  Texas,  a  local  of  the  Brick,  TUe.  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers*  Alliance  ham 
■ecuied  the  check-off  by  acreement  with  the  operator  of  the  brick  yard,  who  praettoaUjr 
owm  the  town,  its  ftorea,  etc. 

*  Proceeding  Intentote  JoUit  ConvvDtton,  1901.  p.  105  ff. 
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miners'  position  in  their  demand  for  this  method  of  collect- 
ing union  dues.  This  was  the  establishment  of  the  office  of 
check-weighman,  whose  duties  are,  in  brief,  to  protect 
the  miners'  interests  in  the  screening,  weighing,  and  **  dock- 
ing "  of  coal  by  the  company.  He  takes  his  place  at  the 
company  scales  and  checks  up  the  work  of  the  docking 
boss  or  company  weighman.  He  is  generally  chosen  from 
among  the  employees  at  the  particular  mine  and  his  salary 
is  paid  by  the  miners.  For  our  present  purpose  the  impor- 
tance of  the  check-weighman  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  salary 
has  been  collected,  and  this  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by 
the  contribution  of  a  certain  amoimt  of  coal  from  each 
miner,  the  total  amoimt  so  contributed  being  credited  to 
the  check-weighman's  account  by  the  company,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  miner  with  his  own  output;  or 
by  a  deduction  made  from  each  miner's  wages  on  pay-day, 
after  the  manner  of  the  check-off.  Thus  a  certain  portion 
of  the  miner's  earnings  was  already  deducted  by  the  opera- 
tor for  a  purpose  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  former. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  accuracy  to  what  extent  the 
introduction  of  the  check-weighman  helped  to  bring  about 
the  check-off  for  union  contributions,  and  this  point  should 
not  be  unduly  emphasized.  The  mine  workers  did  not 
everywhere  secure  the  services  of  the  check-weighman, 
even  after  the  passage  of  state  laws  establishing  his  office, 
for,  as  was  natural,  many  operators  in  the  different  states 
strongly  opposed  his  introduction.  However,  we  learn 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Mining  Reports  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania  that  previously  to  the  adoption 
of  the  check-off,  check-weighman  laws  had  been  passed 
and  that  check-weighmen  were  to  be  found  at  certain  mines 
in  these  states.  In  Ohio  such  a  law  was  passed  in  1872, 
in  Pennsylvania  (bituminous)  in  1873,  and  in  Illinois  in 
1883.  It  is  also  significant  that  in  at  least  ten  other  states 
check-weighman  laws  were  passed  before  the  check-off 
was  granted,  as  follows:  In  Indiana  in  1883;  Iowa,  1880; 
Kentucky,   1886;    Tennessee  and  Missouri,   1887;    West 
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Virgima,  1891;  and  subsequently  in  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Michigan,  and  Montana.^ 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  organisation  was  not  the 
first  to  introduce  the  check-off  in  the  coal  industry,  for  it 
was  advocated  as  early  as  1889  by  Ohio  members  of  the 
old  National  Progressive  Union.  According  to  the  Report  of 
the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Labor  of  that  year,  the  latter  organiza- 
tion demanded  it  in  two  different  strikes  affecting  five  mines 
in  the  state;  in  one  instance  asking  for  'Hhe  check-off  — 
granted  to  us  as  before  May  1,  1889,''  and  in  the  second, 
the  "  usual  check-off  for  the  State  levy  made  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Union." 

In  1890,  when  the  United  Mine  Workers  first  became 
of  importance  as  a  national  organization,  its  reprosentar 
tives  secured  the  introduction  of  a  clause  in  the  agreement 
between  miners  and  operators  of  the  Hocking  coal  regions 
in  Ohio,  which  stated  that  the  check-off  was  to  be  ''re- 
stored by  the  companies  where  it  does  not  exist."  In  the 
early  90s  the  check-off  was  in  force  at  certain  mining  prop- 
erties in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  but  its  adoption  was 
not  general.  In  1898,  the  date  of  the  first  interstate  joint 
conference  held  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  coal 
operators  of  the  so-called  Central  district,  which  comprises 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  (bitumin- 
ous), the  check-off  was  introduced  in  the  state  agreements 
made  by  members  of  this  conference,  with  the  exception  of 
that  for  Western  Pennsylvania.  With  this  exception  it  has 
remained  in  the  agreements  to  the  present  time.  In  1898 
certain  operators  of  Kentucky  also  granted  the  check-off. 
In  Western  Pennsylvania  (bituminous)  the  check-off  has 
not  been  generally  accepted  in  the  state  agreements.  Yet 
in  1902  it  was  in  force  at  about  fifty  mines.*    In  the  an- 

>  At  the  present  time,  the  eheek-wrtghmii's  eervloee  hare  oome  Into  much  more 
general  use.  In  aeveral  states  he  directly  assists  In  the  operation  of  the  dieek-oll 
for  dues,  by  preparing  the  list  of  miners*  names  whose  eontrtbutlons  to  the  onion  are 
to  be  deducted  at  the  company  office.  This  he  is  able  to  do  to  advantage  while  »t  hfts 
post  at  the  company  weighing  scales. 

*  Proceedings  IntersUte  Joint  ConTenUon,  1002,  p.  110. 
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thracite  region  of  Peimsylvania,  the  only  general  concessions 
obtained  by  the  miners  regarding  the  collection  of  union 
dues  were  those  made  in  accordance  with  decisions  of  the 
Conciliation  Board  established  by  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission.  By  these  decisions  representatives 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  permitted  to  collect 
dues  from  its  members  on  company  property  at  the  dif- 
ferent mines.  In  July,  1909,  however,  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Journal  annoimced  that  the  check-off  had  been 
granted  at  one  of  the  mines  run  by  an  independent  opera- 
tor. In  1899  the  check-off  appeared  in  the  agreement 
between  coal  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  cover- 
ing the  newly  organized  "South  Western  Territory" 
(Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory)  and, 
after  the  year  1903,  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  In 
1900  and  thereafter  the  check-off  is  found  in  the  Tennessee 
state  agreements;  in  1901  and  thereafter  in  Kentucky; 
in  1902  and  thereafter  in  Iowa  and  Michigan;  in  1903  in 
West  Virginia  (suspended  m  190&-O8);  in  1904  and  there- 
after in  Wyoming;  and  in  1907  and  thereafter  in  Montana. 
The  check-off  is  now  prevalent  in  at  least  fourteen  different 
states.  These  are  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
(bituminous),  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Kan- 
sas, Arkansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 
The  main  features  of  the  check-off,  as  it  appears  in  its 
most  complete  form,  are  illustrated  by  the  IlUnois  agree- 
ment for  1908-10.  The  operators  agree  to  ''check-off 
union  dues,  assessments,  and  fines  from  the  miners  and  mine 
laborers,  and  on  proper  individual  or  collective  continuous 
order.  After  the  pit  expenses  for  powder,  smithing  and  a 
proper  proportion  of  mining  tools,"  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  "ordinary  dues  and  assessments."  The 
check-off  is  ''  not  to  exceed  $5.00  in  any  one  pay  for  fines 
and  initiation  fees  unless  by  special  agreement."  A  de- 
tailed statement  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  operator  giving 
the  total  amount  collected,  also  the  names  of  miners  whose 
dues  have  not  been  collected.  Any  fine  imposed  under 
the  agreement  may  be  appealed  and  ''withheld  by  the 
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operator  "  until  the  matter  has  been  adjusted.  ''  Card  day '' 
(to  be  explained  presently)  is  abolished. 

The  ''individual  or  collective  continuous  order"  is 
made  out  in  legal  form  by  attorneys  representing  the  opera- 
tor and  by  the  union  officials.  The  writer  is  informed, 
however,  on  good  authority,  that  for  the  past  few  years 
in  Illinois,  the  individual  miner  has  not  been  required  to 
sign  an  order.  It  has  been  customary  for  the  union  officials 
at  a  particular  mine  simply  to  hand  in  a  list  of  names  of 
employees  whose  dues  are  to  be  checked  off.  Of  the  thir- 
teen other  states  in  the  list  referred  to  above,  all  but  two, 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  require  by  the  terms  of  agreement 
either  an  individual  or  collective  order,  to  be  given  con- 
tinuously or  on  demand.  In  Western  Pennsylvania  (bitu- 
minous), in  1904,  the  check-off  was  granted  where  approxi- 
mately 80%  of  the  employees  at  a  particular  mine  were 
in  favor  of  this  method  of  collecting  union  dues  and  then 
only  upon  written  individual  order  from  each  employee.^ 

What  advantages,  now,  did  the  operators  secure  by  con- 
ceding the  check-off  7  First  of  all,  they  directly  assisted 
the  miners'  union  in  obtaining  funds  with  which  to  unionise 
non-union  fields.  By  thus  requiring  competitive  opera- 
tors to  enter  into  state  or  interstate  agreements,  they  equa- 
lized conditions.*  Further,  by  refusing  continuance  of  the 
check-off  the  operators  were  able  effectively  to  discipline 
the  union.  A  committee  appointed  at  a  national  conven- 
tion of  coal  operators'  associations  in  1905  reconmiended 
the  introduction  of  a  provision  in  joint  agreements  to  the 
effect  that  in  case  of  a  local  strike  in  violation  of  contract, 
the  check-off  should  be  suspended  at  a  single  mine,  or  if 
necessary  over  an  entire  district,  for  a  period  of  at  least 

>  Prooeedlnc*  IntanUta  Joint  Conferanee,  IQM,  p.  127. 

I  In  retponae  to  tho  opemton'  demands  for  the  unlonlalnc  of  mina  labor  In  Waal 
Viislnla  the  union  repraaantatlyea  aaked  that  they  be  f urnlahed  the  naeaannr  fmda 
throuch  the  aztenalon  of  the  eheok-off  In  the  Fittaburih  field.  F^ooaedlnta  Intentnto 
Joint  Convention,  1901.  pp.  SS-M.  Prooeedinca  Interatate  Joint  Convvntloa.  1908. 
p.  63. 
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thirty  days;  and  this  provision  was  subsequently  adopted 
in  modified  fonn  by  a  national  association  of  operators.^ 

By  granting  the  check-off  the  operators  also  did  away 
with  the  abuse  of  "  card  day."  Formerly  on  "  card  day  " 
a  union  representative  stationed  himself  at  the  shaft  entrance 
of  a  mine  and  required  that  each  miner  produce  his  union 
card  before  going  to  work.  In  this  way  the  union  official 
was  able  to  find  out  whether  an  employee  was  a  member 
of  the  union  or  not,  and  from  the  entries  on  the  card,  whether 
the  member  had  paid  his  dues  in  full.  This  practice,  how- 
ever, might  hinder  the  proper  working  of  the  mine,  for, 
according  to  one  informant,  a  mine  employee  in  lUinois 
who  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself  when 
interviewed  might  be  sent  home  by  the  representative  of 
the  union.  If  the  employee  chanced  to  hold  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  mine,  carman  for  example,  his  enforced 
absence  from  work  might  seriously  cripple  the  working 
of  the  mine.  Evidently,  if  the  check-off  was  conceded, 
the  union  official  could  at  once  dispense  with  *'  card  day.'' 

To  offset  these  advantages,  the  operators  were  forced  to 
recognize  the  obvious  fact  that,  in  granting  the  check-off, 
they  were  assisting  in  building  up  a  defence  fund  for  the 
union  to  be  used  in  time  of  strike  or  lock-out,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  were  "  cutting  their  own  throats."  *  The 
force  of  this  objection  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that 
according  to  the  secretary-treasurer's  report  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  over  $5,900,000  was  paid  out  for  "  aid  " 
by  that  organization  from  the  years  1900  to  1908  inclusive.* 
Moreover,  the  individual  operator  might  be  sued  for  dam- 
ages by  a  miner  who  wished  to  recover  through  the  courts 

^  Justl.  Pi4>en  and  Addrowea  on  Labor  Problems.  In  1908  th«  Indiana  Coal  Op- 
erators' Association  temporarily  suspended  the  check-off  throughout  the  state  because 
of  an  alleted  lUegal  stoppage  of  work  by  miners  at  a  single  mine.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Report,  Indiana,  1907-S,  p.  112.  Proceedings  United  Mine  Workers*  Conyentlon, 
1909,  vol.  1,  p.  096. 

>  Proceedlngi  Interstate  Jotait  Convention,  1902,  p.  67. 

•  Proceedings  United  Mine  Worken'  Convention,  1909,  p.  93. 
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union  dues  checked  off  against  him.^  Finally,  the  opera- 
tors found  that  they  were  arbitrarily  restricting  the  supply 
of  labor  by  collecting  a  high  initiation  fee  for  the  union 
through  the  check-off.  With  the  evident  purpose  of  off- 
setting this  tendency  there  is  occasionally  in  state  and  dis- 
trict agreements  a  restriction  of  the  initiation  fee  to  a  uni- 
form rate  of  from  $2.00  to  $10.00.  In  certain  instances, 
however,  the  union  set  the  initiation  fee,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, as  high  as  $60.00. 

For  the  United  Mine  Workers  the  check-off  brought 
with  it  a  large  increase  in  funds,  which  strengthened  each 
local  body  as  well  as  the  central  organisation.  It  had 
another  and  surprising  result,  and  one  which  the  union 
leaders  could  scarcely  have  foreseen:  they  obtained  the  aid 
of  the  operators  in  disciplining  members  of  their  own  or- 
ganisation. In  the  Illinois  joint  convention  of  1902,  a 
representative  of  the  miners  stated  that  in  many  cases 
local  union  officials  were  unable  to  keep  members  in  line 
and  that  if  the  agreements  were  to  continue  it  would  be  of 
advantage  not  only  to  the  union  but  to  operators  as  well, 
if  the  individual  operator  were  to  check-off  fines  imposed 
upon  organization  members.*  Naturally  enough,  how- 
ever, the  operators  refused  to  go  so  far  as  to  deduct  fines 
for  offences  imposed  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  joint 
agreements. 

In  spite  of  all  its  advantages  for  the  union,  the  wisdom 
of  the  check-off  system  may  be  criticised  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  union  itself  in  one  particular.  As  its  opponents 
among  the  operators  declared,  it  was  a  poor  union  member 
who  would  not  make  pasrments  voluntarily  and  had  to  be 
forced  to  do  so.  Evidently,  however,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  cannot  afford  to  stand  on  sentiment  on  this  point. 
They  have  accepted  the  check-off  as  inevitable  under  pres- 

>  In  one  inaUnoe  an  TndUna  operator  was  fued  by  four  nlnen  on  thie  aeeount 
and  had  to  epend  $500  In  hie  defence.  Ph>ceedtn«i  Intentate  Joint  Oonvvntlon,  1901. 
p.  111.  In  another  Instance,  when  inlneni  proteeted  to  the  operator  agalnstt  he  eol- 
lectfton  of  union  dues  throagh  the  check-off,  the  onion  refunded  the  amount  so  eoDeeted. 
Pkoeeedtngs  Interstete  Joint  Conyontlon,  1908,  p.  67. 

a  Illinois  Joint  ConTontion,  1002,  pp.  226-237. 
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ent  conditions  of  employment  in  the  coal  industry.  The 
miners'  representatives  themselves  have  admitted  the 
difficulty  of  securing  regular  payment  of  dues.  As  is  well 
known,  members  are  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  union 
only  at  *'  strike  time/'  tho  such  a  policy  would  be  fatal  to 
the  life  of  a  national  organization.  For  example,  the 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  or  miners  controlled 
by  that  body  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
numbered  150,000  at  the  close  of  the  anthracite  strike  of 
1902;  by  November,  1904,  this  number  had  dwindled  to 
less  than  40,000.^ 

Moreover,  miners  are  continually  shifting  from  one 
mine  to  another  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  there 
is  a  continual  influx  of  Southern-European  labor,  which 
is  difficult  to  unionize.  These  facts  must  tend  to  confirm 
the  union  representatives  in  adherence  to  their  present 
policy  of  demanding  the  check-off. 

The  logical  outcome  of  the  check-off  is  the  closed  shop. 
Even  in  its  partial  enforcement  it  tends  to  produce  closed- 
shop  conditions.  It  has  already  been  indicated  how  this 
comes  about;  first  from  the  continued  pressiure  brought 
to  bear  on  a  minority  of  non-union  miners  by  the  majority 
of  union  members  at  a  particular  mine,  and,  secondly, 
from  the  continued  favor  shown  toward  union  labor  by  the 
operators  under  the  system  of  joint  agreements.  Under 
these  conditions  non-union  men  may  be  forced  gradually 
to  submit  to  the  check-off  for  union  dues,  as  they  do  to 
wage  deductions  for  other  purposes,  because  it  becomes 
almost  a  condition  of  employment.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  the  operator  no  longer  demands  the  individual 
written  order  for  the  check-off  but  accepts  the  list  of  em- 
ployees' names  given  him  by  the  union  officials,  thus  remov- 
ing the  single  protection  afforded  non-union  workers. 

Two  effective  arguments  were  used  by  the  miners'  rep- 
resentatives in  the  convention  of  the  Central  district 
in  favor  of  enforcing  the  check-off  upon  all  employees 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and 

>  F.  J.  Wvna,  TIm  OQUook,  Deo.  16. 1905. 
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for  the  resulting  closed-shop  conditions.  One  was  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  state  agreements  their  organization 
was  obliged  to  become  responsible  practically  for  the  con- 
duct of  every  miner  and  mine  employee  working  under 
such  agreements.^  Moreover,  they  declared,  all  miners, 
whether  union  or  non-union,  who  were  working  under  joint 
agreements,  were  benefited  thereby  and  should  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  expense  necessary  for  their  maintenance  by 
contributing  union  dues.*  This  latter  argument  is  very 
similar  to  one  used  by  Judge  Gray  in  his  decision  confirming 
the  action  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Conciliation  regard- 
ing the  payment  of  the  check-weighman's  salary.  Judge 
Gray  held  in  e£Pect  that,  since  all  the  miners  at  a  particular 
mine  profited  by  the  check-weighman's  services,  the  minor- 
ity of  miners  should  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
and  should  also  pay  their  share  of  that  official's  salary.* 

To  what  extent  do  we  in  fact  find  the  closed  shop  in  the 
coal-mining  industry  ?  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  it 
exists  in  Illinois  and  that  there  is  an  approximation  to  it 
in  at  least  two  other  states,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  As  regards 
Illinois,  we  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justi,  in  1903,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  mining  property,  there  was  ''  not 
a  single  non-union  miner  or  mine  laborer  "  in  that  state.^ 
At  the  present  time  we  learn  on  good  authority  that  altho 
the  closed  shop  has  not  been  conceded  to  the  miners  by 
actual  terms  of  contract  in  Illinois,  the  question  has  been 
settled  practically  in  favor  of  the  miners.  In  fact,  the 
Illinois  Operators'  Association  is  now  trying  to  secure  the 
closed  shop  ''  on  the  other  end,"  that  is,  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  under  the  terms  of 

1  Prooeedinga  Intentete  Joint  Convention,  1902,  p.  66. 

>  Prooeedinga  IntenUte  Joint  ConvenUon.  1904.  p.  188. 

*  Senuiton  Tribune,  Sept  27,  1904. 

«  Mr.  Juetl  ebo  eald.  in  meking  the  ebove  eUtement,  that  eloeed-aliop  oondltloiis 
existed  in  niinole  ••  a  ooneequenoe  of  the  union  rules  of  apprenticeship,  which  required 
the  miner's  prellmtnaiy  service  at  the  mine  for  a  term  of  at  least  four  years.  This, 
however,  does  not  invalidate  the  statements  made  as  to  the  general  Influence  of  the 
oheek-off  In  bringing  about  the  doeed  shop.  Proceedings  Interstate  Joint  Oonvea- 
tion,  1903.  p.  80. 
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which  that  organization  shall  effectively  prohibit  its  mem- 
bers from  securing  employment  with  the  few  small  operators 
in  the  state  who  have  not  yet  joined  the  coal  operators' 
association.  In  addition  the  writer  was  informed  that 
if  non-union  labor  were  introduced  at  present  in  mines  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  union  miners  would  at  once  go  on  strike. 
An  Indiana  operator  also  declared  in  1906  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  had  a  tacit  understanding  with  the  opera- 
tors of  that  state  that  non-union  labor  should  not  be  em- 
ployed in  the  mines.* 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  check-off  was  advocated  under 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  coal-mining  industry  and  that 
as  its  adoption  spread  with  the  growth  of  the  joint  agree- 
ment system  between  miners  and  operators  in  bituminous 
coal  producing  states,  it  assisted  quasi-automatically  as  a 
''union  organizer"  toward  bringing  about  closed-shop 
conditions.  Probably  its  greatest  significance  to  the  United 
Mine  Workers  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  operated  under 
the  terms  most  favorable  to  the  union,  as  in  Illinois,  it  is  a 
factor  of  the  first  importance  in  obviating  the  necessity  of 
a  formal  demand  for  the  closed  shop. 

F.  A.  King. 

>  Ph>oeedtn«i  Interatete  Joint  Cony«nUon.  1006.  p.  100. 
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THE  R^OIE  INTMESStE  DU  OAZ  AT  PARIS 

The  exclusive  monopoly  granted  in  1855  to  the  Paris 
Gas  Company  expired  at  the  end  of  the  year  1905.  The 
fifty-year  franchise  had  proved  defective  in  several  respects, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  concession  the  relations  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  municipality  had  been  strained. 
Opposition  in  the  municipal  council  to  further  private  mo- 
nopoly of  the  gas  supply  was  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
the  issue  of  a  new  franchise  to  the  old  or  any  other  gas 
company.  PoUtical  conditions  in  the  French  parliament 
prevented  the  adoption  of  a  poUcy  of  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation,  or,  as  the  French  would  say,  rigie  direcU. 
The  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  compromise,  to 
which  the  French  give  the  name  of  r6gie  inUress^. 

This  compromise  vests  the  title  to  the  gas  plant  in  the 
municipaUty.  The  operation  of  the  plant,  together  with 
an  interest  in  the  profits,  is  confided  to  a  general  operator 
or  rigisseur.  Yet  the  arrangement  cannot  accurately  be 
described  as  a  lease.  The  municipality  not  only  has  pre- 
scribed in  advance  a  schedule  of  rates  and  a  procedure  for 
the  division  of  profits  but  also  has  retained  the  power  to 
alter  the  rates,  as  well  as  the  scale  of  wages  and  general 
conditions  of  emplojrment.  The  discretionary  authority 
of  the  rigisseur  is  so  restricted,  and  the  procedure  for  the 
division  of  profits  so  peculiar,  that  the  arrangement  par- 
takes less  of  the  nature  of  a  lease  than  of  direct  municipal 
operation.  Indeed  the  rigisaeur  may  be  regarded  as  a 
pubUc  business  manager,  employed  under  a  profit-sharing 
plan,  designed  to  afford  him  an  incentive  to  the  exercise 

742 
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of  the  same  personal  initiative  as  under  private  ownership. 
The  circumstance  that  the  arrangement  was  satisfactory 
to  the  opponents  of  direct  municipal  operation  indicates 
at  least  that  it  apparently  preserved  the  reputed  advan- 
tages of  private  enterprise  in  the  supply  of  gas. 

This  plan  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  more  de- 
tailed notice.  By  its  terms  the  management  of  the  gas 
service  in  Paris  was  to  be  entrusted  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  to  the  most  favorable  bidder.  This  personage  was 
to  organize  a  company  and  raise  a  working  capital  of  thirty 
million  francs.  Five  millions  of  this  should  be  deposited 
with  the  municipality  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  by  the 
company  of  its  obligations.  All  additional  capital  should 
be  raised  as  required  by  the  municipality  itself.  The 
operating  company  should  defray  all  operating  expenses, 
maintenance  charges,  and  taxes  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  gas.  Eventual  differences  of  opinion  as  to  which 
items  should  be  charged  to  operating  expenses,  and  which 
to  the  capital  account,  should  be  determined  by  the  prefect 
after  a  hearing  at  which  both  parties,  that  is,  the  company 
and  the  mimidpality,  should  be  represented.  Elaborate 
provisions  were  made  to  avoid  any  such  misunderstandings 
at  the  commencement  of  operations,  or  subsequently. 
The  price  of  gas  was  fixed  at  the  beginning  at  15  centimes 
per  cubic  metre  for  gas  consumed  for  municipal  purposes 
(the  same  price  as  that  established  in  1855),  and  at  20 
centimes  for  other  gas  (two-thirds  of  the  price  established 
for  private  consumers  in  1855).  This  price  should  be 
reduced  by  not  less  than  one-half  of  one  centime  per  cubic 
metre  whenever  it  should  appear  that  the  share  of  the 
profits  accruing  to  the  city  from  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  would  have  been  more  than  twenty  million 
francs,  had  the  reduced  rate  been  in  effect  throughout  that 
year.  How  this  share  of  the  profits  should  be  computed 
will  be  explained  directly. 

Before  the  operating  company  might  lay  claim  to  any 
profits,  it  must  first  provide  (a)  for  the  interest  and  amorti- 
zation of  the  loans  made  by  the  municipality  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  reducing  the  price  of  gas  in  1903  and  of  acquiring 
the  gas  company's  equity  in  its  plant  in  1906;  (b)  for  the 
interest  and  amortisation  of  any  additional  loans  that 
might  be  made  to  finance  the  future  expansion  of  the  gas 
system;  (c)  a  sum  sufficient  to  bring  the  return  on  the  five 
millions  of  securities  deposited  by  the  company  with  the 
municipality  up  to  five  per  cent;  and  (d)  a  sum  equal  to 
one-twentieth  of  the  profits  of  tiie  operating  company,  to 
be  set  apart  as  a  reserve.  The  surplus  receipts,  or  net 
income,  should  then  be  divided  between  the  company  and 
the  municipality  in  the  following  manner:  —  first,  the 
company  should  receive  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  five  per 
cent  on  that  part  of  its  capital  not  deposited  in  the  form  of 
securities  with  the  municipality.  This  sum,  however, 
would  be  diminished,  if  the  company  should  fail  to  supply 
gas  of  standard  purity,  pressure,  and  illuminating  and 
heating  power,  or  fail  in  certain  other  respects  properly 
to  fulfil  its  obligations  towards  the  municipality.  Secondly, 
whenever  the  conditions  for  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
gas  should  be  fulfilled,  even  if  the  city  should  not  choose 
to  take  advantage  of  that  fact  and  demand  a  reduction  of 
the  price,  the  company  should  receive  a  supplementary 
sum  of  150,000  francs  per  annum  thereafter  until  the  end 
of  its  term,  nor  might  such  supplementary  sums  be  there- 
after diminished  if  the  share  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the 
city  should  for  any  cause  fall  below  twenty  million  francs, 
unless  it  should  fall  below  sbd^een  million  francs.  In  that 
event,  all  supplementary  payments  to  the  company  must 
be  suppressed.  If  the  net  income  of  the  city  from  the  gas 
service  should  fall  below  fourteen  million  francs,  the  return 
to  the  operating  company  upon  its  capital  must  be  reduced 
from  five  to  four  per  cent.  Thirdly,  the  rest  of  the  receipts 
of  the  company,  after  the  preceding  payments  have  been 
made,  must  be  paid  to  the  municipality  as  its  share  of  the 
profits.  Finally,  the  city  reserved  the  right  to  denounce 
the  arrangement  at  certain  specified  dates  before  its  expi- 
ration upon  payment  of  a  stipulated  indemnity  to  tiie 
company. 
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Apparently  all  possible  contingencies  were  anticipated 
and  provided  against.  The  arrangements  for  the  sharing 
of  profits  and  the  reduction  of  rates  are  certainly  ingenious. 
Yet  no  ingenuity  can  anticipate  the  unpredictable.  If  the 
unexpected  should  happen,  the  city  has  in  reserve  one 
drastic  means  of  protection  in  its  power  of  repurchase. 
That  the  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  investors  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  thirteen  bids  were 
received  from  prospective  rigisseurs.  The  successful  bidder 
obtained  from  the  municipality  an  assurance  that-  any 
additional  charges  which  mi((ht  arise  through  the  increase 
of  wages  or  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  employment 
would  be  met  by  the  city  itself.  This  bidder  was  selected 
from  among  five  who  submitted  equally  favorable  bids  by 
the  device  of  requiring  each  to  send  in  a  sealed  proposal 
offering  to  relinquish  a  percentage  of  the  supplementary 
profits  to  be  earned  by  eventual  reductions  in  the  price  of 
gas.  The  competitor  consenting  to  relinquish  the  largest 
percentage  was  awarded  the  prize. 

This  arrangement  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  experience 
with  pubfic  service  corporations  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Paris.  They  were  among  the  first  deliber- 
ately to  choose  the  policy  of  regulated  private  monopoly  in 
such  businesses  as  the  supply  of  gas,  and  under  Napoleon 
the  Third  special  limited  franchises  were  granted  to  the 
leading  public  service  corporations  of  Paris,  providing  for 
the  most  effective  control  that  his  skilled  prefects  could 
devise.  The  French  have  been  reluctant  to  abandon  this 
policy  of  controlling  monopolistic  corporations  through 
the  instrumentality  of  special  limited  franchises,  yet  the 
necessity  of  more  effective  control  has  forced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  franchise  into  this  peculiar  form  of  a  rigie 
inUresaie.  This  probably  illustrates  the  kind  of  arrange- 
ment that  any  municipality  is  likely  eventually  to  reach, 
which  refuses  to  accept  a  policy  of  direct  municipal  opera- 
tion, or  of  effective  control  through  a  public  service  com- 
mission. The  disadvantages  of  the  rigie  inUressie  as  a 
mode  of  control  are  obvious.    That  it  possesses  any  com- 
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pensating  advantages  over  the  alternatives  of  municipal 
ownership  and  direct  municipal  operation  or  regulation 
by  a  commission  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  The  chief 
significance  of  the  arrangement  lies  in  the  evidence  it  af- 
fords of  the  failure  of  the  policy  of  control  through  limited 
franchises. 

A.    N.    HOLCOMBS. 
Harvard  Uniyrrsitt. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  AUTOMATIC  LOOM 

Among  the  recent  inventions  of  cotton-mill  machinery 
none  is  more  significant  than  the  automatic  loom.  In  spite 
of  the  scepticism  still  shown  in  certain  quarters,  the  day  for 
the  general  acceptance  of  some  t3rpe  of  automatic  loom  for 
weaving  cotton  cloth  appears  to  be  close  at  hand.  An  auto- 
matic loom,  it  may  be  explained,  is  one  in  which  the  shuttle, 
which  carries  the  weft  or  thread  crosswise  of  the  cloth,  is 
either  automatically  replenished  or  automatically  replaced, 
without  assistance  from  the  weaver  or  stoppage  of  the 
machine.  It  thus  becomes  possible  for  a  loom,  barring 
accidents,  to  run  continuously,  instead  of  being  brought  to  a 
standstill  each  time  the  thread  on  the  bobbin  in  the  shuttie  is 
exhausted.  In  the  ordinaiy  loom,  a  fresh  bobbin  must  be 
supplied  every  seven  or  eight  minutes;  hence  stops  are 
frequent.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  recent  progress  of 
automatic  looms  is  outlined  and  points  of  interest  to 
economists  are  indicated. 

The  history  of  automatic  looms  centers  around  the  North- 
rop invention  developed  by  the  Draper  C!ompany  of  Hope- 
dale,  Massachusetts.  The  Northrop  loom,  as  offered  to  the 
trade  in  1894,  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  five  inventors, 
deliberately  applied  for  fifteen  years  to  the  task  of  rendering 
practical  the  ideas  brought  to  this  country  by  Northrop. 
It  has  been  described  in  a  previous  article;^  hence  it  is  not 

>  M.  T.  CopeUnd,  Teofanloal  Devdopinmit  In  Cotton  Manufacturinc  iliiee  1S60, 
Quarterly  Journal  ol  Eoonomioi,  Novamber,  1000. 
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necessary  to  repeat  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by 
January  1, 1911,  approximately  200,000  Northrop  looms  had 
been  installed  in  over  three  hundred  American  cotton  mills^ 
and  several  thousand  in  European  mills.  One  other  Amer- 
ican automatic  loom  has  secured  acceptance  on  a  limited 
scale;  still  others  are  on  trial. 

In  Europe  the  appearance  of  the  Northrop  machine  has 
roused  widespread  interest,  but  its  high  price  has  caused 
many  manufacturers  to  seek  a  cheaper  substitute.  The 
extensiveness  of  these  researches  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  year  no  less  than  eight  types  of  auto- 
matic looms,  all  of  domestic  manufacture,  have  been  seen 
by  the  writer  in  European  cotton  mills.'  This  probably 
does  not  exhaust  the  list,  since  several  of  the  looms  were  in 
use  only  by  the  manufacturers  who  had  invented  them, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  semi-secretly  in  mills  not  visited.  It 
seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Northrop  loom 
is  the  beet,  altho  a  few  of  its  competitors  are  said  to 
possess  certain  points  of  superiority.* 

All  these  looms,  however,  are  suitable  for  weaving  only 
plain  cloth  and  fabrics  with  stripes  or  figures  formed  by  man- 
ipulation of  the  warp  threads.  It  has  been  a  more  serious 
problem  to  devise  a  means  for  automatically  supplying 
weft  to  a  drop-box  loom,  which  uses  filling  of  several  colors. 
A  drop-box  loom  has  two  or  more  shuttle  boxes,  according 
to  the  number  of  colors  of  weft  yam.  The  boxes  are  placed 
verticaUy,  one  above  the  other,  and  their  movement  is  made 
to  conform  to  the  details  of  the  pattern  which  is  being  woven. 

1  Data  f  unlthed  by  the  Draper  Company. 

•  Three  were  EncUah.  three  Gemuui,  mmI  two  Fk«neh.  Still  another  automatlo 
loom,  of  Swln  origlii,  le  mentioned  by  Idr.  Beeeo,  Cotton  Induetiy  In  Swlteerlnnd  and 
Itdy,  p.  38. 


•  The  maehlae  bfoiatht  out  two  yeaiv  ago  by  the  Eleierieche  Maeohlnenban  Qo- 
eelleehaft,  MOlhauiea,  for  example,  hae  a  new  form  of  megarine  from  whieh  the  ehuttle 
ie  filled.  It  ie  eo  phM»d  at  the  end  of  the  loom  that  It  doee  not  obetmet  the  weaver'B 
▼lew.  Moreover,  It  le  detachable  eo  that  It  oan  be  taken  off  to  be  meehanleally  refilled 
by  a  boy  or  gIrL  The  weaver  is  thus  relieved  of  all  work  even  in  replenishing  the 
I  and  oan  tend  more  looms. 
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The  best  known  cloths  woven  upon  drop-box  looms  are  checks 
and  ginghams.  Some  of  these  fabrics  have  very  narrow 
weft  stripes;  hence  the  failure  to  change  shuttles  at  exactly 
the  proper  moment,  the  passage  of  an  empty  shuttle,  or 
the  insertion  of  a  thread  of  the  wrong  color  would  produce 
a  noticeable  and  serious  fault.  These  stringent  require- 
ments and  the  multiplicity  of  shuttle  boxes  were  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  an  automatic  drop-box  loom.  Nevertheless, 
the  difficulties  have  been  overcome. 

In  1895,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  North- 
rop loom,  Crompton  and  Knowles,  loom  manufacturers 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  began  to  experiment  with 
automatic  gingham  looms.  The  first  patent  was  taken  out 
by  Charles  Crompton  and  Horace  Wyman,  and  in  1905  a 
few  such  machines  were  placed  in  operation.  During  the 
following  five  years  continual  refinement  and  alteration 
materially  improved  this  loom,  which  is  adapted  to  the  use 
of  ''filling  of  different  colors  inserted  at  predetermined  inter- 
vals, and  equipped  with  the  necessary  detector  and  safety 
devices  to  admit  of  weaving  practically  perfect  goods."* 

The  first  examples  of  these  automatic  drop-box  looms 
were  equipped  with  circular  revolving  magazines,  from 
which  the  bobbins  were  supplied  to  the  shuttles  and  in  which 
the  bobbins  were  arranged  in  such  an  order  that  the  machines 
always  took  yam  of  the  proper  color.  This  form  of  magazine 
has  been  discarded,  however,  in  favor  of  a  vertical  stationary 
magazine  provided  with  a  separate  section  for  each  color  of 
weft  yam.  Similarly,  the  original  electrical  detector  has 
been  largely  supplanted  by  a  mechanical  detector  which 
feels  the  amount  of  thread  on  the  bobbin  at  each  passage  of 
the  shuttle.  When  the  bobbin  is  nearly  depleted  another  of 
the  same  color  is  automatically  selected  from  the  magazine. 
Yet  it  cannot  always  be  immediately  introduced  into  the 
shuttle,  since  the  pattem  may  demand  the  shuttle  from 
another  box  for  the  next  pick.  Consequently  the  selected 
bobbin  is  held  in  suspense  imtil  the  shuttle  for  which  it  is 
intended  again  comes  into  action.      The  parts  work  in 

*  Quoted  from  a  circular  Ismaed  by  the  company. 
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unison,  so  that  a  fresh  bobbin  cannot  be  placed  in  the  wrong 
shuttle.  Several  of  the  patents  of  the  Northrop  loom  were 
utilized  for  the  new  gingham  loom,  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  that  pioneer  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conquering 
of  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  an  automatic  drop-box  loom 
is  an  achievement  of  the  first  order. 

The  automatic  gingham  loom  runs  at  least  as  fast  as  the 
ordinary  loom  employed  for  similar  work,  namely,  165 
picks  per  minute,  and  occasionally  exceeds  that  speed  by 
five  picks  per  minute.  Therefore  there  is  no  loss  in  that 
direction.  Moreover,  the  automatic  loom  is  more  constantly 
in  operiEktion,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  stop  each  time  a 
bobbin  is  empty.  Thus  there  is  a  closer  approach  to  the 
highest  possible  productivity.  Of  even  more  importance, 
particularly  to  American  manufacturers,  is  the  reduction  in 
the  amoimt  of  attendance  required.  In  this  coimtry  a 
weaver  usually  tends  six  ordinary  drop-box  looms.  With  the 
automatic  loom  the  number  is  at  least  doubled  and  in  some 
instances  reaches  sixteen  per  weaver.  Altho  a  recent 
innovation,  one  mill  already  has  two  thousand  of  the  new 
looms  at  work  and  several  other  manufacturers  have  ven* 
tured  to  try  them. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Crompton  and  Knowles 
loom,  one  may  prophesy  that  eventually  all  types  of  loom 
employed  in  cotton  mills  will  be  provided  with  automatic 
weft-changing  devices.  The  history  of  the  power  loom  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  being  repeated  by  the  automatic 
loom  in  the  twentieth  century. 

For  the  economist  the  history  of  the  automatic  loom  illus- 
trates several  principles.  In  the  first  place  it  shows  the 
efforts  to  relieve  pressure  at  the  point  in  a  cotton  mill  where 
the  expense  for  labor  has  been  highest.  The  readjustment  of 
piece  rates  has  reduced  by  one  half  the  labor  cost  of  weaving. 
The  improvements  in  the  mule,  the  ring  frame,  and  the  pre- 
paratory machines  had  already  cut  down  the  expense  for 
labor  in  those  departments,  thus  making  the  outlay  for 
labor  in  the  weaving  department  more  conspicuous,  until 
that  too  was  diminished  by  the  automatic  loom.    In  the 
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second  place,  the  flexibility  of  demand  and  the  limits  to 
monopoly  power  are  indicated  by  the  attempts  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  Northrop  loom.  The  ownership  of  the 
Northrop  patents  brings  about  a  monopoly  and  the  price 
of  the  machine  is  high.^  Hence  the  European  manufac- 
turers are  seeking  a  less  expensive  substitute.  Thirdly, 
the  use  of  the  automatic  loom  will  very  likely  cause  greater 
standardisation  and  specialization  in  weaving  mills,  since 
it  is  not  economically  advantageous  to  employ  a  weaver 
upon  looms  weaving  several  patterns.  Hitherto,  in  fact, 
the  introduction  of  the  Northrop  loom  into  Europe  has 
been  retarded  by  the  practice  among  the  European  manu- 
facturers of  accepting  so  many  relatively  small  orders  that 
it  is  frequently  impossible  to  avoid  employing  one  Northrop 
loom  weaver  upon  fabrics  of  several  designs.  The  advan- 
tages attendant  upon  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  automatic 
loom,  therefore,  will  foster  standardisation  and  specialisa- 
tion. Finally,  the  history  of  automatic  looms  tends  to  dis- 
prove the  theory  that  inventions  are  sporadic  products. 
All  the  advances  in  automatic  looms  have  been  the  results 
of  prolonged  efforts  consciously  directed  toward  a  specific 
end.  The  possibility  of  automatic  looms  had  been  broached 
prior  to  1880,  but  it  was  not  till  the  need  became  acute  that 
the  task  was  undertaken  in  an  effective  manner.  That 
these  contributions  have  been  made  by  Americans  is  largely 
due  to  the  greater  premium  which  our  higher  wages  have 
placed  upon  labornsaving  devices. 

Melvtn  T.  Copeland. 
Habvabd  Umivbbsitt. 

1  TlilifUtaiMBtdoMiK)«iiM6HHlly  imply  that  the  |»1M  la  h^ 
by  the  espenaa  and  riik  of  the  long  paiiod  of  eiparlmentatkm. 
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THE   GERMAN   INCREMENT  TAX   LAW  OP 
FEBRUARY  14,   191P 

Sue.  1.  When  the  tiUe  to  paroek  of  land  lying  within  the  country 
Bhall  be  tnuuBferred,  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  that  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land  which  has  arisen  without  the  proprietor's  having 
contributed  thereto. 

If  the  selling  price  of  the  land,  or  the  total  value  of  the  land,  in  case 
only  a  part  of  the  land  is  sold,  shall  not  exceed,  for  improved  property 
20,000  marks,  and  for  unimproved  property  5000  marks,  the  tnmsfer 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  tax.  Unimproved  land  shall  indude  also 
land  upon  which  there  are  gardenhouses,  sheds,  lumber  and  coal  yards, 
and  similar  structures  serving  temporary  purposes.  Ebcemption  from 
the  tax  shall  hold  only  if  the  seller  and  his  spouse  have  not  in  the 
previous  year  had  an  income  of  more  than  2000  marks,  and  if  neither 
of  them  is  engaged  in  real  estate  operations  as  a  business.  If  it  shall 
appear  that  the  sale  has  taken  place  on  behalf  of  a  third  person,  then 
exemption  from  the  tax  shall  be  granted  only  if  the  conditions  for 
exemption  apply  also  to  the  third  person. 

Sue.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  law  concerning  real  property  shall 
apply  to  rights  and  claims  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  dvil  code, 
applicable  to  real  property,  i^ply;  but  shares  in  mining  property 
having  the  character  of  realty  shall  be  exempt.* 

Sso.  3.  Of  the  same  sort  with  the  transfer  of  property  in  land  is 
held  to  be  the  transfer  of  rights  in  the  property  of  partnenshipe  and 
association,*  .  .  .  so  far  as  the  property  is  composed  of  land,  if  either 
the  utilisation  of  the  land  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  enterprise  or  if 
the  association  is  created  in  order  to  evade  the  increment  tax. 

1  TnuuUted  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Foenter. 

With  tbe  text  of  ibe  Qennan  Act  oompwiMm  m«y  be  made  with  the  ooire^pondliic 
provliloiM  In  ibe  Britlah  Fbiaaee  Aet  of  1900-10,  idaiob  Impoaes  tuee  on  Inorement 
▼aloes  M  well  aa  on  ondeyeloped  land  and  on  mineral  rtsbta.  The  text  of  the  Biltlah 
Act  being  oompaiatlTely  eaey  of  aooeae  to  Ameiioan  atudents.  it  has  not  been  thoui^t 
neoeawy  to  print  that  also.  A  convenient  edition  Is  The  UiMhlO)  Finanet  Act,  **Tkt 
Bwigtit"  with  Introduotlon  and  notes  by  W.  H.  Asgs ;  London,  Sweet  A  Maxwell, 
1910. 

•  This  proiisloik  refen  to  certain  forms  of  mining  property,  remnants  of  andent 
methods  in  the  exploitation  of  mlnss. 

•  The  varioiis  kinds  of  partnerships  and  assoelatlons  are  enumerated  In  this  section. 
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Sic.  4.  The  obligation  to  pay  a  tax  shaU  be  established  by  the 
registration  of  the  change  of  legal  title  in  the  registry  of  deeds  \pTund^ 
bticA],  or  if  registration  shaU  not  be  necessary  to  the  conveyance,  by 
whatever  action  effects  the  change  of  legal  title. 

So  far  as  the  system  of  title  registry  shall  not  yet  be  in  full  operation, 
record  of  the  transfer  in  public  hoo)sB  shall  take  its  place. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  actual  change  of  ownership  shall  not  take  place 
within  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  calling  for  a 
transfer  of  ownership,  then  the  increment  tax  shaU  be  levied  as  a  eon* 
sequence  of  the  transaction;  and  in  case  several  transactions  of  this 
kind  shaU  have  been  effected  within  the  one-year  period,  the  tax  shall 
be  levied  as  a  consequence  of  the  last  transaction. 

The  obligation  to  pay  the  tax  conformably  to  paragraph  1,  shall 
begin  with  the  lapse  of  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  selling 
transaction;  the  assessment  of  the  tax  shall  have  reference  to  the 
date  on  which  the  legal  transaction,  or  in  the  case  of  a  series  of  legal 
transactions  the  last  of  these,  was  concluded. 

The  following  shaU  also  be  considered  as  legal  transactions  in  the 
sense  of  paragraph  1:  — 

1.  the  transfer,  by  sale,  of  the  rights  of  those  who  have  acquired 

land; 

2.  the  transfer  of  rights  through  offers  binding  on  the  seller; 

likewise  through  contracts  by  which  the  seller  only  is  obli- 
gated to  conclude  a  sale; 

3.  subsequent  declaration  by  a  purchaser,  who  has  received  a 

title  in  a  transaction  of  sale,  that  he  has  acquired  the  title 
for  a  third  person,  or  has  assumed  the  obligations  of  a  third 
person; 

4.  the  relinquishment  of  rights  by  the  highest  bidder  in  an  auction, 

and  his  declaration  that  he  has  bid  on  behalf  of  another 
person; 

5.  legal  transactions  by  which  a  person  is  empowered  to  sell  upon 

his  own  account  a  piece  of  land  entire  or  in  part. 

8bc.  6.  Taxation  shall  not  be  precluded  by  the  fact  that  a  tran- 
saction, taxable  according  to  this  law,  shall  be  concealed  under  another 
legal  transaction;  especially  not  by  the  fact  that,  in  lieu  of  the  transfer 
of  property,  a  l^gal  procedure  shall  take  place  making  it  possible  for 
a  person  without  tnmsf er  of  property,  to  deal  with  a  piece  of  land  aa 
an  owner  would. 

Sbc.  7.  The  increment  tax  shall  not  be  collected:  — 

1.  in  the  case  of  acquisitimi  through  death  in  the  sense  of  seetiona 

1  to  4  of  the  Inheritance  Tax  Law,  and  in  the  case  of  ac- 
quisition by  gift  among  the  living  in  the  sense  of  section  55 
of  the  Inheritance  Tax  Law,  so  far  as  the  form  of  gift  is  not 
expressly  chosen  to  avoid  the  increment  tax; 

2.  in  the  case  of  the  establishment,  alteration,  C(mtinuatioik, 

and  dissolution  of  the  joint  property  of  married  persons; 
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3.  in  the  case  of  Acquisition  through  contracts  concluded  between 

co-hein  or  sharers  of  a  marital  or  inherited  joint  property 
for  the  purpose  of  a  partition  of  the  objects  composing  a 
legacy  or  a  joint  estate;  likewise  in  the  case  of  acquisition 
by  purchase  at  auction,  when  that  method  shall  be  resorted 
to  in  the  cases  above  named  to  give  a  title  to  a  co-heir  or  a 
sharer; 

4.  in  the  case  of  acquisition  by  descendants  from  parents,  grand- 

parents, and  more  distant  progenitors; 

5.  in  the  case  of  acquisition  by  a  company  composed  exclusively 

of  the  seller  and  his  descendants,  or  of  the  latter  alone,  and 
organiied  according  to  the  civil  code,  or  an  association  of 
the  kind  specified  in  section  3.  The  obligation  to  pay  a 
tax  shaU  arise  if  subsequently  the  company  is  made  to 
include  a  member  who  is  not  a  descendant  of  the  seller; 

6.  in  the  case  of  acquisition  of  inherited  property  in  a  company 

composed  exclusively  of  co-heirs  and  organised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  code,  or  in  an  association  of  the  kind 
specified  in  section  3  (the  provision  of  clause  6,  sentence  2, 
shall  apply); 

7.  in  the  case  of  exchange  of  parcels  of  land  situated  within  the 

country  for  the  purposes  of  rearrangement  in  larger  units 
[Ztuammerdegung],  of  the  regulation  of  boundaries,  or  of 
the  better  configuration  of  cultivable  areas  [Undegung], 
likewise  in  the  case  of  the  liquidation  of  rights  to  forest 
lands,  when  these  measures  rest  on  the  demand  of  a  public 
authority  or  are  approved  by  such  an  authority; 

8.  in  the  case  of  the  exchange  of  parts  of  fields  between  adjoining 

mines,  and  in  the  case  of  the  merger  of  two  or  more  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  their  better  exploitation,  in  so  far  as 
exchange  or  merger  shall  not  be  effected  for  the  purpose  of 
the  evasion  of  the  tax. 

A  surviving  spouse  who  must  share  a  joint  property  with  the  heirs 
of  the  deceased  spouse  shall  be  accounted  a  co-heir  in  the  sense  of 
numbers  3  and  6. 

Sec.  8.  The  taxable  increment  shall  consist  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  purdiase  price  and  the  selling  price. 

The  price  shall  be  determined  accoiding  to  the  total  amount  of  the 
consideration,  including  whatever  obligations  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
purchaser  or  shall  fall  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  sale,  and  including 
the  usufructs  reserved  by  the  seller  or  appurtenant  to  the  land;  and 
in  the  case  of  contracts  for  services  to  be  accepted  towaid  payment, 
the  price  shaU  include  the  value  at  which  the  stipulated  services  shall 
berated. 

If  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  shall  be  given  an  option  or 
authorisation  to  specify  within  a  given  time  the  amount  of  the  con- 
sideration, then  the  possible  highest  amoimt  of  the  consideration  shall 
gauge  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
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Sbg.  9.  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  aecured  at  auction  the  price  shall 
be  held  to  equal  the  amount  of  the  highest  bid,  through  which  the 
purchase  shall  be  effected,  and  there  shall  be  added  the  obligations 
taken  over  by  the  purchaser.  In  case  the  highest  bidder  relinquishes 
his  rights  and  declares  that  he  has  bid  for  another,  then  the  value  of 
the  consideration,  if  higher  than  the  highest  bid,  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  highest  bid. 

SxG.  10.  From  the  price  shall  be  deducted  the  amount  of  the  en- 
cumbrances assumed  by  the  seller,  of  the  machine  equipment,  including 
any  which  may  be  fixtures  on  the  property,  and  further  the  amount 
of  the  growing  crops. 

SxG.  11.  If  a  price  shall  not  have  been  agreed  upon  or  cannot  be 
ascertained,  then  the  value  of  the  land  shall  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  same  shall  hold  when  there  shall  go  with  the  land  one  of  the 
authorisations  specified  in  section  2,  or  a  right  to  usufruct,  to  whose 
removal  the  seller  is  not  obligated,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the 
value  of  the  land  shall  exceed  tibe  amount  of  the  ccmsideration.  When, 
in  order  to  evade  the  tax,  the  parties  shall  disguise  a  part  of  the  com- 
pensation in  the  form  of  a  commission  fee,  or  shall  charge,  upon  a 
postpmied  payment  of  the  price,  a  rate  of  interest  exceeding  the  usual 
rate,  or  shall  otherwise  disguise  the  consideration,  then  an  amount  to 
be  fixed  by  appraisal  shall  be  added  as  a  part  of  the  consideration. 

Sec.  12.  In  cases  in  which  a  value  must  be  fixed  in  order  to  cal- 
culate the  tax,  the  appraisal  must  have  reference  to  the  ordinary  value 
of  the  land.    The  provision  of  section  8,  paragraph  3,  shall  apply. 

The  value  of  recuiring  services  or  easements  shall  be  fixed  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Inheritance  Tax  Law. 

Sec.  13.  If  the  taxable  legal  act  shall  have  reference  to  both  taxable 
and  tax-exempt  objects,  and  individual  prices  or  values  shall  not  be 
announced,  then  the  tax  authorities  shall  fix  the  part  of  the  total  sums 
ascribable  to  the  taxable  objects;  if  the  persons  obligated  to  pay  the 
tax  shaU  not  within  a  prescribed  term  report  the  division  of  prices  or 
values.  If,  in  order  to  evade  the  tax,  incorrect  statements  shall  have 
been  made,  the  amount  is  to  be  fixed  by  valuation. 

The  same  shall  hold  for  the  division  of  the  total  amount  among 
several  taxable  objects. 

Sbg.  14.  To  the  purchase  price  there  shaU  be  added:  — 

1.  a  commission  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  (unless  its  value 

takes  the  place  of  the  purchase  price)  of  four  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  and,  in  case  the  purchaser  shall  have  de- 
monstrably paid  a  higher  amount,  including  the  load  cua- 
tomaiy  commission,  this  higher  amount; 

2.  in  case  the  land  shall  have  been  acquired  at  judicial  sale  at 

auction,  and  the  present  seller  was  at  the  time  of  the  forced 
sale  a  mortgagee,  the  demonstrable  amount  of  his  defaulted 
claims  up  to  the  value  which  the  land  had  at  the  time  of  the 
forced  sale  or,  if  the  value  shall  have  been  higher  at  the 
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time  of  the  regiBtration  of  the  olaimSi  up  to  the  value  which 
it  had  at  that  time.  If  the  claims  were  incurred  in  a  legal 
transaction  involving  a  consideration,  they  shall  be  regarded 
to  the  amount  only  of  the  consideration.  If  they  shall  be 
based  upon  a  gift,  or  if  they  shall  have  been  registered  within 
a  shorter  time  than  six  months  before  the  beginning  of  the 
forced  sale,  then  the  claims  shall  be  held  valid  only  if  in  the 
circumstances  gift  or  registration  shall  not  have  been  in- 
tended as  means  of  escaping  the  tax; 

3.  expenditures  for  buildings,  alterations  in  buildings,  and  for 

other  special  permanent  improvements,  including  such  as 
have  to  do  with  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  expenditures 
for  exploration  and  permanent  equipment  in  mining,  which 
have  been  made  within  the  time  to  which  the  tax  applies, 
and  do  not  refer  to  the  items  to  be  deducted  in  accordance 
with  section  10,  nor  serve  for  the  current  maintenance  of 
structures,  nor  for  the  current  utilisation  of  land,  so  far  as 
the  buildings  and  improvements  shall  stiU  exist.  Further 
there  shall  be  added  five  per  cent  of  the  calculable  vidue  of 
the  expenditures,  or  if  the  seller  is  a  builder  or  a  building 
workman  and  has  himself  erected  the  buildings,  fifteen  per 
cent.  But  this  provision  shall  not  apply  if  the  builder  is  a 
company  within  the  meaning  of  the  commercial  code,  or  is 
an  association  not  composed  exclusively  of  building  con- 
tractors or  building  workmen.  Expenditures  covered  by 
insurance  when  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  before  the  time  included  in  the 
calculation  of  the  tax,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  expenditures 
in  the  sense  of  this  provision; 

4.  expenditures,  services,  and  contributions  for  road  construction, 

other  transportation  improvements  including  river  improve- 
ments [Kanaluierung]  u^d  contributions  for  other  public 
improvements  rendmd  without  due  compensation  and 
interest  payment,  so  far  as  the  expenditures,  services,  and 
contributions  shall  have  been  incuired  in  the  period  of  time 
for  which  the  tax  is  calculated.  For  every  complete  year 
of  this  period  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  expenditures  have  been  made  or  the  services  or  contri- 
butions rendered,  at  the  most  however  for  fifteen  years, 
four  per  cent  of  their  amounts  shall  be  added.  On  demand 
of  the  seller,  in  place  of  this  interest  addition,  there  may  be 
added,  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  section  16,  para- 
graph 1,  number  1,  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  highest 
amount  there  indicated,  taking  into  account  also  the  ex- 
penditures defined  in  number  4,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  sum  defined  in  paragraph  1,  number  2,  of  that  secticm. 

Skc.  15.  In  so  far  as  the  improvements  in  question  have  to  do  with 
moor,  swamp,  waste,  or  heath  land,  then  upon  demand  of  the  seller 
there  shall  be  added  to  the  purchase  price,  instead  of  the  expenditures 
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designated  in  section  14,  number  3,  the  increaBe  in  the  value  of  the 
land  based  on  its  product  [Erkdhtrng  des  Etirag9verU]. 

Sec.  16.  To  the  purchase  price  there  shall  be  added,  for  eveiy  year 
of  the  period  for  which  the  tax  is  calculated:  — 

1.  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  sum  total  of  the  purchase 

price  and  the  additions  according  to  section  14,  numbers  1 
to  3,  and  section  15,  so  far  as  the  sum  does  not  exceed  one 
hundred  marks  per  are  or  in  the  case  of  vineyards  three 
hundred  marks  per  are  ^; 

2.  in  the  case  of  unimproved  land,  two  per  cent,  in  the  ease  of 

improved  land  one  and  one-haJf  per  cent  of  the  excess  above 
this  sum. 

If  the  period  for  which  the  tax  is  calculated  shall  not  exceed  five 
years,  the  additions  in  the  case  of  land  that  has  remained  unimproved 
shall  be  reduced  to  one  half. 

The  addition  shall  be  reckoned  for  every  complete  calendar  year 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  year  in  which  the  tax  liabilities  accrued, 
or  in  which  the  expenditure  was  made,  or  the  buiklings  or  remodellings 
were  completed  for  use. 

Sec.  17.  If  the  acquisition  of  the  land  shall  take  place  through  a 
legal  transaction  exempt  from  the  tax  (section  7),  the  increment  of 
value  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  price  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the 
last  taxable  transaction. 

Whether,  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision,  legal  transactions 
shall  be  tax-exempt  or  taxable  shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
present  act  for  the  period  also  before  the  act  itself  takes  effect.  Legal 
transactions  of  the  kind  specified  in  section  5  shall  be  treated  as  tax- 
exempt  transfers  so  far  as  they  were  completed  before  January  1,  1911. 

When  the  last  taxable  legal  transaction  shall  have  taken  place  more 
than  forty  years  before  an  obligation  to  pay  a  tax  arose,  the  purchase 
price  shall  be  held  to  be  the  value  which  the  land  had  forty  years  before 
that  date,  unless  the  person  liable  for  the  tax  shall  prove  that  he  or 
his  legal  predecessor  paid  at  a  previous  purchase  a  higher  purchaae 
price  (whether  taxable  or  tax  free). 

But  if  the  acquisition  from  the  date  of  which  the  increment  of  value 
is  to  be  reckoned  shall  have  taken  place  before  January  1,  1885,  there 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  the  value  which 
it  had  on  that  day,  unless  the  person  liable  for  the  tax  shaU  prove  that 
he  or  his  legal  predecessor  paid,  at  a  previous  purchase  (whether  taxa- 
ble or  tax  free),  a  higher  purchase  price. 

For  the  case  specified  in  paragraph  3  the  period  for  which  the  tax 
is  calculated  shall  be  the  forty-year  period;  for  the  case  specified  in 
paragraph  4  the  period  shaU  be  reckoned  from  January  1,  1885. 

[Sec.  18.  Contains  a  special  provision  regarding  certain  lands 
within  the  military  bounds  of  fortresses.] 

I  The  are  [Ar]  \m  100  aquare  metres  or  .024711  aerea. 
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[Sbc.  19.  Contains  provisionB  on  land  affected  by  Flurbereinigvng, 
Umlegung,  and  the  like.    Cf.  Section  7,  paragraph  7.] 

Sbc.  20.  If  the  taxable  legal  transaction  is  confined  to  a  part  of  a 
piece  of  land,  the  purchase  price  of  this  part  shall  be  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  its  value  to  the  value  of  the  entire  piece  of 
land. 

Permanent  and  uncompensated  relinquishment  of  pieces  of  land  for 
ways  of  communication,  or  for  public  or  charitable  ends,  shaU  be  so 
re^^trded  that  the  total  purchase  price  shall  be  distributed,  not  upon 
the  original  area,  but  upon  the  area  remaining  after  the  relinquish- 
ment.   It  is  not  essential  that  a  transfer  of  title  shall  have  taken  place. 

If  parts  of  a  landed  estate  which  is  a  geographic  and  economic  unit 
shall  have  been  transferred  by  separate  legal  acts  by  the  same  seller  or 
his  heirs  within  a  period  of  three  years,  then  the  person  obligated  to 
pay  the  tax  shall  be  permitted  to  deduct  from  the  increment  of  value 
of  one  part  of  the  land  a  loss  incurred  through  the  sale  of  other  parts. 
The  increment  tax  shaU  be  due  for  each  of  the  transfers;  should  too 
large  a  tax  have  been  collected,  the  excess  shaU  be  returned  after  the 
last  transfer. 

Sbc.  21.  When  part  of  a  property  is  sold,  only  those  expenditures 
(section  14,  numbers  3  and  4)  shall  be  added  which  affect  this  part 
exclusively  or  affect  it  in  common  with  other  parts.  In  the  latter 
case  the  addition  shall  be  reckoned  according  to  the  relation  in  which 
the  values  of  the  respective  parts  stood  to  each  other  at  the  time  of  the 
saJe. 

Sec.  22.  From  the  selling  price  there  shall  be  deducted: 

1.  costs  of  the  sale  and  conveyance,  including  the  commission 

customary  in  the  locality,  if  these  costs  have  demonstrably 
fallen  upon  the  previous  owner;  provided  that  the  selling 
price  of  the  land,  not  its  value,  is  the  basis  for  calculating 
the  tax; 

2.  upon  demand  of  the  seller,  that  amount  by  which,  during  the 

period  for  which  the  tax  is  calculated,  yet  not  for  more  than 
fifteen  consecutive  years,  the  yearly  income  of  the  land 
shall  have  been  demonstrably  less  than  three  per  cent  on 
the  purchase  price  including  the  additions  permitted  by 
section  14,  numbers  1  to  3.  If,  instead  of  the  purchase 
price,  its  value  at  a  date  later  than  the  time  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  tax  (section  17, 
paragraphs  3  and  4),  the  three  per  cent  shall  be  reckoned 
not  upon  this  value  but  upon  the  purchase  price  which  the 
person  liable  for  the  tax,  or  his  legal  predecessor,  paid  at 
its  purchase  (wheUier  taxable  or  tax  free)  at  the  earher  date. 

Sec.  23.  To  the  selling  price  shall  be  added  any  compensation  paid 
for  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land;  provided  that  the 
daim  for  such  compensation  has  arisen  since  January  1,  1011,  and  it 
is  proved  that  the  amount  has  not  been  expended  for  the  repair  or 
removal  [Beaeitigung]  of  the  damage  caused. 
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Sbc.  24.  If  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  sale  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  increment  tax  is  assumed  by  the  purchaser,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  tax  calculated  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
added  to  the  selling  price,  and  the  tax  assessed  accordingly. 

8ec.  25.  In  the  case  of  the  taxable  conveyance  of  rights  in  a  pieoe 
of  land  held  in  joint  ownership  to  a  person  who  is  a  part  owner  or 
member  of  the  owning  company,  the  share  of  the  purchaser  shall  not 
be  considered  in  measuring  the  increment  of  values.  At  the  next  tax- 
able operation,  the  increment  of  value  in  the  share  of  the  purchaser 
and  that  in  the  share  of  his  previous  associates,  which  have  accrued 
since  the  last  taxable  transaction  before  the  separation  of  ownership, 
shall  be  taxed  separately. 

Sec.  26.  In  case  of  exchange  of  land  the  tax  shall  be  separately 
assessed  and  levied  for  each  item  of  land  exchanged. 

Sec.  27.  If  the  land  has  been  acquired  as  a  result  of  several  trans- 
fers from  the  former  owner  to  the  last  purchaser,  then  the  price  paid 
by  that  former  owner  shall  be  deemed  the  purchase  price,  and  the 
sum  total  of  the  amounts  by  which  the  price  of  the  land  has  increased 
between  each  of  the  succeeding  legal  transactions  shall  be  deemed  the 
increment  of  value.  The  same  shall  hold  if,  before  the  transfer  to 
the  last  purchaser,  a  tax  has  become  due  under  section  5  of  this  Act; 
provided  that  the  sum  which  was  fixed  as  the  selling  price  for  the 
previous  assessment  shaU  be  reckoned  the  purchase  price  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  last  purchaser. 

Among  legal  transactions  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  1,  shall 
be  included  transactions  of  the  kind  specified  in  section  5,  paragraph  3. 

Sbc.  28.  The  tax  shall  be  (the  increment  being  calculated  with 
the  additions  and  subtractions  prescribed  in  §§  14-16,  21): — 

10  per  cent  If  the  Inorement  la  not  over  10  per  cent 
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The  tax  shall  be  reduoed  by  one  per  cent  of  its  amount  for  every 
complete  year  of  the  period  for  which  it  is  calculated.  If  the  land  was 
acquired  before  January  1,  1900,  the  reduction  for  the  period  up  to 
January  1, 1911,  shall  be  one  and  one-half  per  cent  annually. 

Taxes  which  in  their  entirety  amount  to  less  than  twenty  marks 
shall  not  be  collected. 

Sbc.  29.  Liability  for  the  payment  of  the  increment  tax  shaU  rest 
upon  the  person  who  owned  the  land  before  the  legal  transaction  from 
which  the  tax  arose.  When  the  tax  falls  upon  several  persons  Ihey 
shall  be  jointly  responsible. 

If  the  tax  cannot  be  collected  from  the  seller,  the  purchaser  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  tax  to  the  amount  of  two  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price.  This  provision  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  sale  at  auction. 
This  liability  shall  cease  when  the  seller  has  paid  or  guaranteed  a 
corresponding  amount. 

Sic.  30.  The  following  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  (section  29, 
paragraph  1):  — 

1.  the  sovereign  [der  Landerfuni  und  die  Land€rfiir9tin]; 

2.  the  imperial  government; 

3.  the  federal  states  and  the  communes  (communal  unions), 

in  the  case  of  land  owned  by  them  within  their  several  juris- 
dictions; 

4.  associations  of  all  kinds  which,  without  operating  for  profit, 

are  devoted  by  their  articles  to  internal  colonisation,  to 
the  settlement  of  workmen  on  the  land,  to  the  relief  from 
mortgage  debt  of  the  poorer  classes,  or  the  erection  of  dwelt 
ings  for  them;  provided  that  they  divide  among  themselves 
not  more  than  la  four  per  cent  return  upon  their  capital 
invested  and  provided  also  that  they  do  not  grant  special 
advantages  in  a  dififerent  form  to  their  members,  managers, 
or  other  participants  or,  in  the  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  a 
member,  or  dinolution,  do  not  return  more  than  the  par 
value  of  their  shares,  and  in  the  case  of  dissolution  devote 
any  surplus  to  the  above  stated  objects.  Whether  these 
conditions  of  exemption  exist,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Bundesrat.  The  Bundesrat  shall  be  further  empowered  to 
grant  exemption  from  the  tax  to  such  associations  of  the 
aforesaid  kind  as  pay  at  most  a  five  per  cent  return  upon 
their  capital  invested. 

Sue.  31.  Through  legislation  by  the  several  states  exceptions  from 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  section  80  may  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  communes  (communal  unions).  Wherever  such  statutory  pro- 
visions already  exist,  they  shall  remain  in  force. 

Sbc.  32.  If  several  successive  legal  transactions  of  the  land  specified 
in  section  6  precede  (section  27)  the  occurrence  at  the  liability  to  pay 
a  tax,  then  all  persons  who  take  part  as  seUere  in  any  one  of  these 
transactions  shall  be  responable  (or  the  tax  jointly  and  severally  with 
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the  peraon  immediately  responsible.  In  the  obligations  of  the  partic- 
ipants among  each  other  each  seller  shall  be  liable  only  to  the  amount 
for  which  he  would  be  liable  for  tax  if  the  transfer  had  taken  place  on 
the  basis  of  a  transaction  of  sale  concluded  by  him. 

If  the  taxable  legal  transaction  has  been  undotaken  with  the  col- 
laboration of  an  agent,  or  through  a  middleman,  with  an  agreement 
that  any  excess  of  the  price  above  a  stated  sum  shall  go  to  these  persons, 
then  there  shall  be  responsible,  for  the  part  of  the  tax  due  upon  this 
part  of  the  proceeds,  the  person  who  shsJl  receive  this  part,  jointly  and 
severally  with  the  seller. 

If  the  taxable  transaction  has  taken  place  before  this  Act  goes  into 
effect,  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  shall  not  apply. 

Sbc.  33.  Any  person  who  is  liable  for  the  payment  of  a  tax  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  section  32,  paragraph  1,  may  propose,  wiUiin 
one  month  after  the  taxable  transaction  took  place,  the  calculation 
and  collection  of  the  tax  upon  the  increment  of  value  which  has  accrued 
up  to  the  time  of  that  legal  transaction. 

Upon  the  next  levying  of  the  tax,  the  tax  shall  be  assessed  at  that 
rate  which  would  be  applicable  if  this  item  of  increment  value  were 
counted. 

Sbc.  34.  If,  in  the  case  noted  in  section  5,  the  legal  transaction 
involving  tax  liability  is  void  or  revoked,  the  tax  shall  upon  application 
be  remitted,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Bundesrat  shall  prescribe. 
The  same  shall  hold  if  the  legal  transaction  has  been  annulled  or  the 
property  has  been  returned  to  its  previous  owner,  because  of  fulure 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  contract.  Further,  in  case  of  a  reduction 
of  the  price  according  to  sections  459  and  460  of  the  civil  code,  the 
selling  price  shall  be  correspondingly  reduced  and  the  tax  correspond- 
ingly refunded. 

If  the  land  is  transferred  back  to  its  previous  owner,  the  tax  may  be 
abated,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Bundesrat.  The 
tax  must  be  abated  if  such  a  transfer  takes  place  within  two  years 
after  the  sale. 

If  the  tax  is  abated,  no  sale  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  shall  be 
considered  to  have  taken  place. 

Sbc.  35.  The  administration  and  collection  of  the  increment  tax 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  state  in  which  the  land  is  situated. 

The  administration  of  the  increment  tax  shall  be  through  offices 
selected  by  the  government  of  the  state. 

[Sbc.  36.  Regulates  certain  administrative  relations  between  imperial 
and  local  authorities.] 

Sec.  37.  Every  taxable  transaction,  and,  in  so  far  as  an  increase 
of  price  takes  place,  every  transaction  of  the  kind  specified  in  section 
5,  shall  be  announced  within  a  term  of  one  month  to  the  appropriate 
tax  authority  (section  35,  paragraph  2).  The  obligation  to  do  this 
shall  rest  upon  the  seller  and  upon  the  purchaser.    If  there  are  several 
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sellers  or  purchasers  the  obligation  shall  rest  upon  each  of  them.  It 
shall  apply  similarly  to  their  legal  representatives. 

The  term  shall  begin  at  the  time  in  which  the  person  liable  first 
learns  of  the  taxable  transaction  or  of  the  legal  transaction. 

An  announcement  shall  not  be  necessary  if,  before  the  lapse  of  the 
term,  declaration  ^  or  registration  shall  have  taken  place. 

If  several  persons  are  obligated  to  make  the  announcement,  then 
an  announcement  made  by  one  of  them  shall  fulfil  the  obligation  of 
thereat. 

8bc.  88.  Information  shall  be  oommimicated  to  the  tax  authoritieB, 
according  to  detailed  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Bundesrat  by  the 
following:  — 

1.  the  registries  of  deeds  [GrundknuMmter]  concerning  the  re- 

cordLig  of  transfers  of  property  in  land  in  the  registry; 

2.  the   registry   courts  and  authorities  [RegisterberickU   und — 

behdriden]  concerning  entries  subject  to  their  jurisdiction; 

3.  in  general  the  authorities  and  offidala  of  the  empire,  states, 

and  communes,  including  notaries, 
(a)  concerning  all  legal  transactions  attested  by  them  which 

have  to  do  with  the  transfer  of  property  in  land  situated 

within  the  country  or  which  have  to  do  with  the  legal 

transactions  designated  in  section  5; 
(d)  concerning  all  cases  of  the  collection  of  a  tax  on  the  basis 

of  schedule  11  of  the  imperial  stamp  act. 

The  state  governments  shall  be  authorised  to  extend,  in  agreement 
with  the  imperial  chancellor,  the  obligation  to  supply  information  to 
other  bodies  than  those  named  in  paragraphs  1  and  2. 

Sbc.  39.  Upon  demand  of  the  tax  authority,  and  within  a  suitable 
period  of  time  to  be  named  by  that  authority,  the  seller  obligated  by 
section  37  to  make  an  announcement  shall  make  an  increment  tax 
declaration,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  fixing  tax  liabilities  and  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

The  tax  declaration  shall  be  submitted  with  the  affirmation  that  the 
statements  are  correct  to  the  beet  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  declarer. 

Sec.  40.  If  the  tax  authority  is  in  doubt  whether  to  accept  as  correct 
the  statements  in  the  tax  declaration,  it  shall  inform  the  person  to  be 
taxed  of  the  points  objected  to,  naming  a  suitable  period  for  counter- 
declaration.  If  no  counter-decJaration  ensues  witUn  the  time  estab- 
lished, or  if  the  negotiations  do  not  lead  to  an  agreement,  the  tax 
authority  shall  be  authorised,  as  further  to  be  provided  by  the  state 
government,  to  undertake  itself  the  necessary  inquiries  and  to  collect 
the  tax  accordingly. 

The  costs  of  the  inquiries  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  obligated  to 
pay  the  tax,  if  th^y  lead  to  the  final  fixing  of  a  tax  which  exceeds,  by 
more  than  one  third,  the  tax  amount  based  on  his  statements. 

*  Am^bMuno:  AJototdeelantlonbytheptttlMUforeAOOurt. 
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Sue.  41.  The  authoritieB,  officials,  and  notaries  shall  render  every 
aid  to  the  tax  authorities  for  the  asoertainment  of  the  tax,  and  espe- 
cially shall  grant  upon  demand  an  examination  of  proceedings  whidi 
bear  on  the  assessment  of  the  tax. 

Sbc.  42.  Persons  who  as  sellers  or  purchasers  or  as  representatiTes 
of  one  of  these  take  part  in  the  taxable  legal  procedure,  shall  be  re- 
quired, upon  demand  of  the  tax  authorities,  to  supply  informatioD 
concerning  the  facts  which  are  significant  for  the  assessment  of  the 
tax,  and  to  submit  whatever  documents  are  in  their  possession  pertaining 
to  the  assessment. 

The  same  shall  hold  of  persons  who  participated  in  previous  taxable 
transactions. 

Sbc.  43.  When  the  increment  tax  shall  have  been  calculated,  the 
tax  authorities  shall  present  a  statement  indicating  what  person  is 
obligated  to  pay  the  tax,  the  amount  of  the  increment  tax,  the  bases 
upon  which  it  has  been  calculated,  and  the  points  in  which  these  differ 
from  the  tax  declaration.  The  statement  shall  further  indicate  the 
permissible  legal  means  of  redress,  the  length  of  time  in  which  these 
may  be  resorted  to,  and  the  authorities  to  whom  th^  must  be  pre- 
sented; and  it  shall  contain  a  notice  demanding  the  payment  of  the 
tax  within  an  interval  of  time  to  be  determined.  The  interval  shall 
amount  to  at  least  one  month. 

(Sbc.  44-47.  Regulate  the  details  of  protests  and  appeals  by  persons 
who  believe  themselves  wrongfully  assessed  for  increment  taxes.] 

Sbc.  48.  In  cases  in  which  the  immediate  collection  of  the  tax  would 
entail  considerable  hardship  [erhMiche  Hdrten],  a  delay  shall  be  granted, 
with  sureties  if  needful,  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Bundesrat ; 
payment  by  instalments  may  also  be  permitted.  The  permission 
may  be  withdrawn  in  so  far  as  the  conditions  for  granting  it  have  ceased. 

Sec.  49.  If  the  person  liable  to  pay  the  tax  is  a  German,  the  forced 
sale  of  his  land  at  auction,  to  coUect  the  tax,  may  not  take  place  with- 
out his  consent. 

Sbc.  60.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  obligation  to  make  the  incre- 
ment tax  announcement  or  declaration  (sections  37,  39)  is  subject  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  four  times  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

The  same  penalty  shall  apply  to  whoever  knowingly  makes  incor- 
rect statements  such  as  might  leaA  to  a  lessening  of  the  tax. 

The  penalty  shall  not  be  applied,  however,  if  the  person  makes  good 
of  his  own  accord  his  failure  to  fulfil  the  obligation  mentioned  in 
paragraph  1,  or  corrects  his  statements,  before  notification  that  the 
penalty  has  been  imposed  or  before  an  investigaticm  has  been  begun 
agfunst  him. 

Sbc.  61.  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  the  obli- 
gation shall  not  have  been  neglected  with  intent  to  defraud  the  incre- 
ment tax,  or  that  the  inc(»rect  statements  have  not  been  made  with 
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tbiB  purpofle,  there  shall  be  substituted  for  the  fine  provided  in  section 
60  a  fine  [OrdnungBStiraSe]  not  exceeding  600  marks. 

For  other  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  than  those  stated 
in  section  50  and  in  paragraph  1,  of  this  section,  or  for  violations  of 
the  regulations  made  for  its  execution,  there  shall  be  imposed  a  fine 
not  exceeding  160  marics. 

Sec.  52.  The  collection  of  the  increment  tax  shall  take  place  irre- 
spective of  fines  and  penalties. 

[Ssc.  53-^.  Regulate  the  collection  of  fines  from  partnerships  and 
stock  companies,  and  other  penal  details.] 

In  the  case  of  partnerships,  associations,  and  stock  companies,  the 
fine  shall  be  levied  upon  the  authorised  representatives  of  the  com- 
panies as  a  single  amount,  in  the  case  of  limited  liability  companies 
against  their  managers,  in  the  case  of  co6perative  associations,  stodc 
companies,  and  other  associations  having  a  legal  personality,  against 
the  members  of  the  directorate;  but  every  person,  tho  jointly 
liable,  shall  be  liable  in  fuU.  A  similar  procedure  shall  be  followed 
in  other  cases  in  which  several  persons  have  become  liable  to  punish- 
ment jointly  or  as  representatives  of  a  party. 

The  provision  of  paragraph  2,  sentence  1,  shall  have  due  application 
to  the  relation  of  a  principal  to  an  agent,  who  in  his  representative 
capacity,  in  the  name  of  his  principal,  shall  undertake  a  transaction 
involving  punishment  for  violation  of  the  law. 

Sec.  55.  A  commutation  of  a  fine  which  cannot  be  collected  into 
a  prison  sentence  shall  not  be  allowed.  Nor,  if  the  convicted  person 
IS  a  German,  shall  his  land  be  sold  at  forced  auction  without  his  consent. 

Ssc.  56.  The  administrative  procedure  in  increment  tax  cases  — 
apart  from  procedure  for  redress  and  punishment  —  shall  be  free  of 
costs,  of  fee,  and  of  stamp  dues,  so  far  as  not  otherwise  provided  in 
sections  40,  paragraph  2,  and  47,  paragraph  2. 

Sbc.  57.  The  right  to  an  increment  tax  shall  lapse  after  ten  years. 
The  term  shall  begin  with  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  the  right  te 
the  tax  set  in;  in  the  case  of  sureties  (section  48),  not  before  the  end 
of  the  year  in  which  the  security  expires. 

Sbc.  58.  Of  the  yield  of  the  increment  tax  the  Empire  shall  retain 
fifty  per  cent.  An  additional  ten  per  cent,  so  far  as  state  legislation 
does  not  otherwise  provide,  shall  go  to  the  federal  states  as  compen- 
sation for  the  administration  and  collection  of  the  tax.  Forty  per 
cent  shall  go  to  the  communes  or  communal  unions  in  whose  jurisdio- 
tion  the  land  is  situated.  [Further  paragraphs  provide  for  cases  of 
conflict  between  communes  and  communal  unions.] 

Ssc.  59.  With  the  permission  of  the  state  governments  the  com- 
munes (communal  unions)  shall  be  authorised  to  provide  by  ordinance, 
in  addition  to  the  share  of  the  tax  which  acoordhig  to  section  58  goes 
to  Uiem,  for  the  levy  of  supplements  upon  their  own  account. 
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The  supplementfl  shall  be  reckoned  in  percentual  parts;  in  no  case 
shall  they  exceed  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  amount  going  to  the 
communes.  The  additions  may  be  varied  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  land  and  according  to  the  length  of  the  period  for  which  the 
tax  is  levied. 

The  imperial  tax  and  the  supplements  shall  together  not  exceed 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  increment. 

SsG.  60.  If  in  communes  (conmiunal  unions)  where  an  increment 
tax  has  been  enacted  before  April  1,  1900,  and  has  come  into  force 
before  January  1,  191 1,  the  share  of  the  increment  tax  defined  in  sec- 
tion 58  shall  not  reach  the  average  yearly  amount  yielded  under  the 
levy  [Saizung]  fixed  before  April  1,  1909,  then  up  to  April  1,  1915,  the 
difference  shall  be  deducted  from  the  share  falling  to  the  Empire  and 
added  to  the  share  falling  to  the  communes  (communal  unions);  of 
the  remaining  amount  five-sixths  diall  fall  to  the  Empire,  and  one- 
sixth  to  the  federal  state.  The  same  shall  hold  for  communes  (com- 
munal unions)  in  which  the  levy  fixed  before  January  1,  1911,  shall 
have  had  retroactive  effect  for  a  period  before  April  1,  1909. 

Instead  of  the  payment  of  this  difference,  the  previous  levy  may 
upon  application  (subject  to  regulations  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor) 
remain  in  effect  for  the  indicated  period  of  time,  in  place  of  the  pre- 
scriptions of  this  law;  in  such  way  that  the  communes  (communal 
unions)  shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  amount  yielded 
before  April  1,  1911,  and  any  excess  shall  go  to  the  Empire. 

The  determination  of  the  average  yield  shall  be  made  by  the  Bun- 
desrat. 

Sbg.  61.  For  those  parts  of  a  federal  state  in  which  no  separate 
conmiunal  organization  exists,  the  provisions  of  section  58  to  60,  in- 
tended for  communes,  shall  apply  to  the  federal  state. 

The  provisions  of  section  60  shall  apply  to  the  federal  states,  the 
state  law  taking  the  place  of  communal  ordinance. 

Sec.  62.  The  obligation  to  pay  a  tax  under  this  act  shall  apply  to 
legal  transactions  which  take  place  between  December  31,  1910,  and 
the  time  in  which  this  law  goes  into  effect.  The  provisions  of  section 
29,  paragraphs  2  and  3,  shall  not  apply. 

The  day  upon  which  this  law  goes  into  effect  shall  be  the  date  when 
obligation  to  pay  a  tax  and  obligation  to  make  announcement  begjn 
(section  37). 

If  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  annulled  in  section  72,  para- 
graph 2,  on  and  after  January  1,  1911,  an  increment  tax  has  already 
been  collected,  it  will  be  returned  to  the  tax-payer,  or,  in  so  far  as  an 
increment  tax  is  to  be  collected  on  the  same  legal  transaction  accord- 
ing to  this  Act,  the  amount  paid  shall  be  allowed  for. 

Sbg.  63.  No  tax  shall  be  levied  under  this  Act  if  the  deed  or  other 
document  concerning  the  transfer  of  property  shall,  before  Jaauaiy 
1, 1911,  have  been  diawn  up  in  publicly  attested  form  or  handed  in  to 
a  public  authority. 
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Sbc.  64.  If  a  taxable  transfer  oonoema  land  which  has  been  ac- 
quired after  March  31 ,  1906,  by  stock  companies  and  the  like  associa- 
tions described  in  section  3,  then,  in  the  case  of  purchases  which  shall 
have  taken  place  before  January  1,  1911,  there  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  purchase  price  the  value  of  the  land,  in  so  far  as  this  is  inferior 
to  the  stated  purchase  price  by  more  than  25  per  cent  and  in  so  far  as 
it  shall  not  appear  that  the  higher  amount  of  the  purchase  price  was 
intended  to  evade  the  tax. 

[Sbc.  65.  Contains  transitional  provisions  for  the  cases  dealt  with 
in  section  7,  paragraphs  3,  4.] 

[Ssc.  66.  Authorises  the  Bundeerat  to  make  certain  administrative 
and  supplementary  regulations,  which  are  subject  to  veto  by  the 
Reichstag.] 

[Sbc.  67-71.  Make  amendments  to  the  imperial  stamp  tax  legisla- 
tion designed  to  bring  about  consistency  between  the  taxes  under  that 
legislation  and  the  new  increment  tax.  Among  them  is  a  provision 
(in  section  69)  by  which  the  rates  of  stamp  taxation  are  to  be  revised 
in  case  the  imperial  revenue  from  the  increment  tax  exceeds,  on  a  three- 
year  average,  the  sum  of  25  million  marks.  The  taxes  on  entailed 
properties,  levied  in  substitution  for  stamp  taxes,  are  also  amended.] 

Sec.  72.  This  act  shall  go  into  effect  on  April  1,  1911. 

The  statutes  of  the  states  and  the  ordinances  of  communes  and 
oonununal  unions  which  have  to  do  with  the  taxation  of  the  increment 
in  the  case  of  sales  of  land,  shall  be  null  and  void  on  and  after  January 
1,  1911,  except  so  far  as  they  are  maintained  under  section  60.  Legal 
transactions  begun  before  January  1,  1911,  and  the  cases  of  the  trans- 
fer of  property  mentioned  in  section  63,  shall  stiU  be  subject  to  the 
increment  tax  according  to  these  statutes  and  ordinances,  if  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  determination  of  the  tax  is  concluded  only  after  the 
present  law  goes  into  operation. 
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